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1. Present Position op Andhra Chronology 

1. Andhra Chronology requires Revision, The chronology 
of the Andhra kings of ancient India as accepted at present 
requires a drastic revision. 

2. Khdravela and iSdtakarri^i, 168 B.C. According to the 
account of the modern historical scholars Asoka’s great empire 

began to show signs of disintegration towards 
I. Summary of the latter part of his reign. The Kalihgas 
Andhra Chronology Andhras under K^emaraia and 

M^acoep a pre- respectively broke away from the 

Maurya yoke about 240 to 230 B.C. 
Kj^emaraja’s name is to be found in the Hatigumpha inscription 
in which his grandson KJiaravela’s military conquests and other 
activities are recorded. The inscription is dated in the 13th 
year of Kharavela’s reign and in the year 165 of Raja Muriya, 
i.e., of Candragupta. Assuming Candragupta’s date of accession 
to be 322 B.C., Kharavela’s accession would be placed in 
(322—165+13 =) 170 B.C. In the second year of his reign, 
i.c., in 168 B.C., Klharavela defied l^atakarni ‘ the protector of 
the West ’. datakarpi’s name is to be found in another inscrip¬ 
tion at Nanaghat in which his father’s name Simuka is also 
mentioned. 

3. Simuka the first Andhra King, 230 B,C, The puranas 
give a dynastic list of the Andhra kings together with the regnal 
period of each. Although the puranic account of the Andhras 
cannot be admitted in its entirety the portions that do not 
come into confiict with epigraphic evidence may be accepted. 
In the puranic Andhra dynastic list we find the names of the 
first three kings as SiSuka or Sipraka, Kr^na and Satakarni in 
order of their succession. Siduka is the corrupt form of Simuka 
of the inscription. The name of the second king Kr^na also is 
to be found in another inscription. The puranas state that 
E 4 r 9 ]]La was the brother of Simuka and that l^atakarni was the 
son of Simuka. This latter statement is supported by inscrip- 
tional evidence. Epigraphic considerations show that all the 
inscriptions bearing the names of Simuka, ^atakarni and Kr^na 
belong to the second century before Christ. The beginning of 
Andhra reign is thus to be fixed at about 230 B.C. which would 
be the time of Simuka. The Andhras therefore were contem¬ 
poraries of the later Mauryas, o{ the Sungas who came after 
them and of the Kanvas who followed the Sungas. According 
to the puranas the total period of reign of the Andhra dynasty 
is about 450 years and the number of kings 30. These figures 
can be accepted. The puranas are however obviously wrong in 
stating that the first Andhra king l^iSuka murdered the last 
Kaiiiva king who reigned till about 28 B.C., and usurped the 
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throne, and that the Andhra d 3 nia 8 ty succeeded the Kaijivas. 
Some later Andhra king might have killed the last Ela^va. 

4. QaiUamlputraand Pidumdvi, 106 A.D-150 A,D, The 
next Andhra kings of any importance whose names appear in 
inscriptions are Oautamiputra l^atakar^i and his son V&si^t^hiputra 
Pulumavi who are to be identified with kings Nos. 23 and 24 of 
the purapas. Inscriptions at Nasik and Karle show that these 
kings were contemporaries of certain satrap kings named 
Nahapana, Castana and Rudradaman who ruled over western 
India at the time. The dates of those western satraps have 
l^een preserved in inscriptions and coins. This evidence proves 
that Gautamiputra Satakaroi and V^i§ithlputra Pulumavi must 
have reigned during the period 106 A.D. to 160 A.D. Ptolemy, 
who flourished about 120 A.D. to 160 A.D., mentions Pujumavi 
as if he were his contemporary. A Nasik inscription records 
that Gautamiputra l^atakari;^! was a great conqueror ‘ who 

destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and Palhavas.Vho rooted 

out the Khakharata family; who restored the glory of the 
Satavahana race*. The Andhra kings belong to the clan known 
variously as ^atikarna, ^atakarni, l^alivahana or l^atavihana. 
Nahapana the western satrap belonged to the IQiakharata or 
K^harata family. Thus it seems it was Nahapana that was 
uprooted by Gautamiputra ^atakarpi; an evidence of this fact 
is to be found in the discovery of a large number of coins of 
Nahapana struck over with the legend of Gautamiputra Satakarpi 
as a sign of his conquest. The twenty-seventh king in the 
puranic list is Yajiiadri. Numerous coins and inscriptions men¬ 
tioning the name of this king have been discovered. He seems 
to have been also a very powerful monarch ruling over extensive 
territories. 

5. End of the Andhras, 225 A .D, Various inscriptions and 
coins containing the names of other Andhra kings such as those 
of Cutukadananda, Mudananda, Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, 
Vasisthlputra Vilivayakura, Mathariputra l^ivalakura, ^ivafiri 
J^atakarni, l§ri Candra 6ati, Catarpana, Sri Rudra Satakar^i, 
Sri Krsua Satakaripd, Sri Candra, Sivaskanda Varman and a few 
others have been found. Some of these kings have been identified 
according to the puranic list while the positions of others remain 
uncertain. The Andlira kingdom came to a close about 226 A.D. 
This was followed by a dark period in Indian history. Vincent 
Smith writes, ‘ But the third century after Christ is one of the 
dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history, and almost every 
event of that time is concealed from view by an impenetrable 
veil of oblivion*. (Ehi. p. 226.) 

6. Reference. This short account of the Andhras has been 
culled from Rapson’s * Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra 
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Dynasty* and Vincsent Smith’s ‘The Early History of India’. 
It will refresh the memory of the reader and will serve as an 
introduction to the discussion that follows. 

7. Andhra People and Andhra Country, Mention of the 

IT Andh Audhras is to be found in ancient Sanskrit 

Ancient Lit^tu^ literature in many places, the oldest being 
the well-known passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmaoa. The Andhra people have been mentioned also in 
the Mahabharata. (Mbh-b. Sabha. 31. 71 and Bhisma. 9. 49.) 
The puraoas however form the main depository of our informa¬ 
tion regarding the ancient Andhras. The ancient Andhras, as 
their present-day descendants do, lived in the deltas of the 
Godavari and the Krishna rivers on the eastern sea coast of India. 
The Andhra country, i,e., the part of India whore these people 
lived, has been called the Andhra De§a. The Andhras have 
often been in later times grouped together with the Kalingas 
who were their neighbours and who occupied the territory to the 
north of the Andhra Dei^. 

8. Bali and Andhra Deda. The puranas mention a king 

of the Anu dynasty named Bali who was a contemporary of the 
Iksvaku king Mandhatr. Bali’s kingdom lay to the south of 
the Vindhya Ranges. Bali had five sons begotten by the sage 
Dlrghatamas through his queen Sudes^a. These sons were 
named Ahga, Bahga, Kalihga, Suhma and Piindra. Each of 
them became the ruler of the province named after him. 
Apparently these provinces hewl formed part of Bali’s empire. 
The Bhagavat purana mentions a sixth son who has been called 
Oudra in some manuscripts and Andhra in others. (Bgp-b. 

9. 23. 5, 6.) The puranas specifically mention the fact that Bali’s 
‘sons* were Bj^triyas. (Vis-b. IV. 18. 1; Vap-a. 99. 28.) If 
we reject the doubtful Bhagavat tradition and accept the other 
account we may say that the earliest Andhra kingdom must 
have been form^ long after the establishment of the kingdom of 
Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Suhma and Paundra. In early times, 
previous to its consolidation as a separate kingdom, Andhra 
DeSa formed part of the Anu empire under Titiksu who has been 
described in the puranas as a renowned king ruling in the east. 
(Mtp-a. 48. 22.) Bali was Titiksu’s great-great-grandson. 

After Bali the Anu empire was divided among his sons as men¬ 
tioned and Andhra De^a seems to have been included in the 
kingdom of Kalinga. 

9. Ancient Andhra Kingdom, . Andhra jieople and Andhra 
kingdom are not identical entities and the further distinction 
betwe^ an Andhra king (i.c., a king belonging to the Andhra 
race) and a king of the Andhras (who may not necessarily be an 
Andhra himself) should be kept in mind. The Aitareya BrahmaDa 
speaks of the Andhra people as base descendants of ViSvaraitra. 
They have been classed with the uncivilized Pulindas. (Aitareya 
Brah. vii. 18.) On the other hand the early kings who ruled 
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over the Andhra^ belonged to the Anu family and were K^atriyas. 
No reference to any name of any Andhra king is to be found 
in Sanskrit literature, as far as I know, down to the time of the 
Kaovas. There seems to be no doubt, however, that a separate 
Andhra kingdom was an established fact before the Mahabharatan 
war and rulers of the Andhra people existed either as independent 
kings or as feudatories to some sovereign power. Reference to 
such rulers is to be found in the Mahabharata in the passages 
previously cited. 

10. Kdliddsa does not mention the Andhras, Curiously 
enough in describing Baghu’s military conquests of different 
people Kalidasa does not mention the Andhras in his 
Raghuvaihsa. Raghu’s victorious army penetrated into the 
eastern kingdoms bordering on the sea, conquered Suhma, 
Banga, Kalihga and Pandya. (Rgm. 4. 32. 49.) The Pandya 
territory formed the extreme south of India. The Pandyas are 
to be distinguished from the Paundras. Kalidasa’^ omission of 
the mention of the Andhras is remarkable. If Kalidasa were a 
contemporary of the Guptas he must have been familiar with the 
great Andhra tradition. 

11. Omission of the name Andhra in Ancient Reference. One 
also misses the name of Andhra in many passages in the purai;^as 
and the Mahabharata where one would expect it to be present. 
It is possible that although the Andhras had existecl as a people 
for a very long time past no separate Andhra kingdom was formed 
till about the time of the Mahabharatan war. This may be the 
reason why the name Andhra is not found associated with Kalihga 
in literary references to early period. In references to later 
periods these names often occur together. The first literary 
mention of an Andhra king as distinguished from a king of the 
Andhras is to be found in the purapas in connection with the 
description of the Andhra dynasty. 

12. Puranic Account of Mauryas and> Suhgas. The purauas 

are unanimous in asserting that one Sindhuka 
lir. Puranic ^ip^aka or SiSuka, who belonged to the 
Andhras Andhra race and who was a servant (appa¬ 

rently a provincial governor) of the last 
-Kauva king, overthrew his master and occupied the throne. It 
should be remembered that according to the purai^as the empire 
ruled by the Mauryas passed on to the Suhgas. The first Sunga 
king Pu^yamitra was a provincial governor or a general under 
the last Maurya king Brhadratha. Pusyamitra killed Brhadratha 
and exalted his own son Agnimitra to the throne and governed 
the empire in the name of the latter. Pusyamitra has been 
described by Kalidasa in his Malavikagnimitra as ‘senapati’ or 
commander-in-chief of his son Agnimitra. Matsya in referring 
to Pusyamitra (Mtp a. 272. 27) says ‘karayi^yati bai rajyam’ 
which means ‘caused the empire to be governed by another*. 
The dethroning of Maurya Brhadratha by hi's ‘servant* Pusya- 
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luitra had many precedents. Candragupta who was apparently 
a governor of the Nandas had usurped the empire of his 
master; so also had Pradyota’s father Munika overthrown his 
master Ripufijaya and installed his own minor son in his place. 
It seems that in deference to public opinion neither Munika nor 
his later prototype Pu^yamitra ventured to occupy the throne 
themselves. Both of them made their sons emperors. 

13. Kanvas and Andhra^, History repeated itself again 

when Vasudeva the first Kanva, who was a servant of the last 
Sunga king, murdered his master and occupied the throne. The 
last Kauva king Su^rman in his turn was killed by his ‘servant’ 
^ipraka or Simuka the Andhra who stepped into the throne and 
became the founder of the Andhra dynasty. The pura^as are 
unanimous in asserting that Sindhuka or ^ipraka belonged to the 
Andhra race (Vap-a. 99. 348; Mtp-a. 273. 2; Vip-w. IV. p. 194) 
and that it was he that had usurped the throne by killing the 
last KaQva king. The pura^as do not state that the Maurya 
empire broke up after the death of Ai^oka as has been supposed 
by modern scholars. The puranic description implies that the 
empire in a more or less complete form passed from the hands of 
the Mauryas to those of the Sungas and from the Sungas to the 
Ka^vas and from the to the Andhras. 

14. Modem Version of Andhra History. Modern scholars 
are of opinion that the Andhras did not come after the Kauvas and 
that the puranic version is wrong in asserting that it was the 
first Andhra king who had killed SuSarman the last KaQva. 
Vincent Smith writes ‘The PuraQas treat the whole Andhra 
d 3 masty as following the Kaijiva, and consequently identify the 
slayer of the last Kanva prince with Simuka or Sipraka, the 
first of the Andhra line. But, as a matter of fact, the indepen¬ 
dent Andhra dynasty must have begun about 240 or 230 B.C., 
long before the suppression of the Kanvas about 28 B.C. and 
the Andhra king who slew Sudarman cannot possibly have 
been Simuka. It is impossible to affirm with certainty who he 
was, because the dates of accession of the several Andhra princes 
are not known with accuracy. All that can be affirmed at 
present is that the slayer of Sudarman, the last Kanva, 
apparently must have been one or other of three Andhra kings, 
namely Nos. 11, 12 or 13. The year 28 B.C. may be accepted as 
the approximately true date of the extinction of the Kanva 
dynasty; because it depends, not on the duration assigned to 
each several Andhra reign, but on the periods of 112 and 45 years 
respectively allotted to the Sunga and Kanva dynasties, which 
seem worthy of credence; and this date, 28 B.C. apparently 
must fall within the limits of one or other of the three Andhra 
reigns named above. Foot-note: close of Maurya dynasty; 
c. 185 B.C. from which deduct 112+45 = 157; leaving 28*. 
(Ehi. pp. 216, 217.) 
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15. Puranic Accaurd and Inacriptiona. The rea49ons that 

have led modem scholars to reject portions 
IV. Reasons for of the puranic account are, as already stated. 
Acceptance of For- j^ainly based on inscriptions and numismatic 
Puranic Account evidence. The puramo version of Andhra 
history has been corroborated in certain 
particulars by the discovery of Andhra coins and inscriptions. 
No modem scholar is therefore disposed to reject the puranic 
story wholesale. If we neglect the pura'oas altogether there will 
not bo much to write about the Andhras or, in fact, about any 
ancient Indian royal dynasty that would be considered history. 
All workers on Andhra history have thus made efforts to correlate 
their numismatic and other findings with the puranic account. 
They have rejected those portions of the pura^a story only that 
come into conflict with their own conclusions. There is nothing 
in the puraii^as about the Andhras that is inherently impossible. 
No Andhra king has been endowed with any fabulous longevity 
nor has any been made the hero of an impossible feat. 

16. Purdruia partly accepted. It will bo noticed that 
scholars like Vincent Smith, although they reject the puranic 
order of dynastic succession, have accepted the statement of the 
puraii^as that Siduka or Simuka was the founder of the Andhra 
dynasty. That Simuka killed Su^arman is not believed, but the 
statement that Sudarman was killed by an Andhra king has been 
accepted and the slayer has been sought to be identified with the 
Andhr a king No. 11,12 or 13. So also the total period of Andhra 
reign, as mentioned in the pura^as, has been held to be true but 
not the reigning periods for the individual kings. Rapson 
writes ‘The latest inscriptional date for the reign of Gautami- 
putra is the year 24 = A.D.. 130+x in a postscript to the 
Nasik edict al^ve referred to. This date is interesting, as it 
affords a means by which the evidence of the Pura 9 as can be 
tested and is found wanting, for with great unanimity they seem 
to agree in assigning a reign of 21 years only to this king’. 
(Cca. p. xxx.) It seems that modern scholars have accepted, 
rejected, amended and modified puranic data as they suited 
their own conclusions. All this may appear to be making wild 
work of the pura^as but if we remember the generally 
unrecognized dependence of modem scholars on puranic materials 
for their historical account of ancient India and their eagerness 
to coiTelate puranic data with their own we can very well 
understand their ways of handling the pur&];^u3 and their express 
attitude towards them. (86, 86, 87.) 

17. Inacriptional Evidence ia reaUy an Interpretaiian. 

Inscriptional and numismatic data by them- 
y. L^tations ggiy^g most give us a mere skeleton or 

Numisnmtic Data more correctly a part of a skeleton of history 
in the majority of cases. It is their inter¬ 
pretation that lends to them their first fleshy covering. This 
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inierpretcUion is known to the historian as inscriptional or numis¬ 
matic evidence. Although the inscriptional datum itself can 
seldom be challenged a good deal of uncertainty creeps into its 
interpretation at times. This is the reason why different scholars 
have come to different conclusions starting from the same 
numismatic or inscriptional data. This fact is very often for¬ 
gotten and an undue reliance is placed on so-called inscriptional 
evidence which is really an interpretation. It is necessary to 
reiterate this as, although scholars are alive to this possibility 
of error, a warning is necessary because, when it comes to the 
practical application of this principle, mistakes are frequently 
made and a mere probability is often posited as a certainty. I 
shall have occasion to cite illustrations later on. 

18. BelevarU Inscriptional and Numismatic Records, Quite a 
fair amount of material in the shape of inscriptions and coins 
is now available for the elucidation of the history of the Andhras. 
Instead of going through the list of all the inscriptional and 
numismatic data, it will be profitable for the present to examine 
only those that have a bearing on Andhra chronology, so that we 
may test the reliability of the conclusions of modern scholars 
with respect to cases in which they have differed from the 
purapas. Inscriptional and numismatic details that are not 
essential to the purpose of this discussion have been left out 
here, but it should be noted that no serious student can afford to 
disregard any such detail or material, however insignific ant it 
might appear to be at first sight. I should therefore urge my 
reisers to turn to the full original sources before coming to a 
decision regarding any disputed point raised in this article. 

19. The main arguments of modern scholars in fixing 
Andhra chronology may be summarized as follows:— 

19 (1). Literary Evidence. The Andhras are an ancient 
VI- Modern people as is proved by old literary evidence. 
Scholars and viz., Aitareya Brahma^a, VII. 18. This work 
Andhra Chronology ^3^ composed prior to 600 B.C. 

19 (2). Hatigumpha Inscription. The Udayagiri or 
Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela is dated in the year 
165-164 of Baja Muriya, i.e., Candragupta. Since Candra- 
gupta’s accession to the throne took place about 322 B.C. 
the date of the inscription is about 167 B.C. This date corres¬ 
ponds to the 13th year of Khfiravela’s reign. Rapson puts the 
date of Kharavela's accession at 170 B.C. and Vincent Smith at 
0 . 171 B.C. In his second year, i^e., about 168 B.C., Kharavela 
defied Satakar^i who is called *the protector of the West*. 
This ^Etakar^i has been identified with the third Andhra king 
of the same name in the puranic list. Ra])son writes ‘The date 
0 . 168 B.C. as that of a year falling within the reign of this 
S&takarni, is the only fixed chronological point in the early 
history of the Andhra dynasty’. (Cca. p. xviii.) 
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Kharavela’s inscription shows that he was the third king of 
the Cheta or Ghaita dynasty of Kalihga. So his grandfather 
must have been the person who broke free from Maurya over- 
lordship; his period would approximately be c. 232 B.C. (Coa. 
p. xvii), and this would coincide with the period of AiSoka’s death 
immediately after which disintegration of the Maurya empire was 
likely to have set in. 

19 (3). Andhraa and Kalingaa. It is likely that the 
Andhras, like their neighbours the Kalihgas, declared inde¬ 
pendence about the same time so that the first Andhra king, called 
Siduka or ^ipraka by the purapas, and who may be assumed 
to have been the same person as Simuka of the Nanaghat 
inscription, may be supposed to have been a contemporary of 
Kharavela’s grandfather the first Cheta king of the Kalingas. 
Vincent Smith says ‘the independent Aiidhra dynasty must 
have begun about 240 or 230 B.C.’. (Ehi. pp. 216, 217.) « 

19 (4). ^dtakarni and Simuka. The pura^as say that 
the first Andhra king was Simuka, the second hirf brother IC^a 
and the third SiSuka’s son Satakarpi. Since this Satakar]:u is the 
third in succession from Simuka, the contemporary of the first 
Ghaita king, he must be the Satakarpi of the ICharavela inscrip¬ 
tion, Kharavela being also the third king counting from the 
same point of time. It is therefore clear that the ^atakanpi 
of the Kharavela inscription is the third Andhra king of the 
purapas, and his date is 168 B.C. as already stated. 

19 (6). Nanaghat Inscriptums. The Nanaghat inscrip¬ 
tion that in^cates that Satakarpi was the son of Simuka the 
founder of the Andhra dynasty, is written in a script which is simi¬ 
lar to the Asokan script. There is another inscription at Nanaghat 
which bears the name of king ‘ Kanha (Krspa) of the Satavahana 
race’. This Kanha is the second Andhra king Kr^pa of the 
purapas. Bapson quotes Biihler as follows: ‘According to the 
epigraphical evidence, these documents may be placed a little 
but not much later than Adoka’s and Daiaratha’s edicts. But 
what, in my opinion, most clearly proves that they belong to 
one of the first Andhras is that their graphic peculiarities fully 
agree with those of the Nasik inscription (No. 1) of Kaoha 
or Kmna’s reign’. Rapson continues: ‘The Nasik inscription 
referred to bears the name of “ King Ka^ha (Krsija) of the 
^atavahana race,” and it was assigned by Biihler, on epigraphical 
grounds, to the times of the last Maury as or the earliest Sungas, 
in the beginning of the second century B.C.”.’ (Cca. p. xix.) 

19 (6). Oautamlputra and U§abhaddta. At Nasik an 
inscription has been discovered which is dated in the year 18 of 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakar];d. (Is. 1125.) Another inscription 
has been found at Karle which is also very likely dated in the 
year 18 of Gautamiputra Sri Satakar^i. (Is. 1105.) Both 
these inscriptions record the gift made by Gautamiputra of lands 
which had just previously belonged to H^abbadatta (U§abhad&ta). 
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The first inscription specifically mentions the name of 
B$abhadatta. We can get Rsabhadatta’s date from other 
inscriptions. At Nasik an inscription has been found in which 
is recorded the construction of a cave by Rsabhadatta, son-in-law 
of Nahapana. (Is. 1131.) Other inscriptions of Rsabhadatta 
have been found bearing the dates 41, 42 and 45. (Is. 1133.) 
An inscription at Junnar has been discovered executed by 
Ayama, minister of Nahapana, dated year 46. (Is. 1174.) 
These dates are very likely in Saka era and therefore 41 to 46 
would correspond to 119 to 124 A.D. Wo learn from another 
inscription that Gautamiputra 6ii 6atakan;d extirpated the 
Khakharata family to which Nahapana belonged. Nahapana’s 
coins are found restruck by Gautamiputra. 

19 (6a). Oautamipvira'a DcUe, Rapson writes ‘Gau- 
tamiputra’s conquest of Nahapana seems undoubtedly to have 
taken place in the 18th year of his reign. We therefore have the 
equation:—Gautamiputra’s year 18 == 124 A.D.+x. On this 
synchronism, on the recorded regnal dates in the inscriptions of 
other Andhra sovereigns, and on the known date 72 = 150 A.D. 
of Rudradaman as Mahakf^trapa, rests at present the whole 
foundation of the later Andhra chronology*. (Cca. p. xxvii.) 
Gautamiputra 6ri ^atakariji’s date of accession would thus be 
106 A.D.+x. (Cca. p. xxx.) Gautamiputra figures as the 23rd 
king in the puranic list. 

19 (fib). RvdraddTnan and Pulumdvi, There is an in¬ 
scription in the Girnar mountain executed by Rudradaman and 
dated in the year 72 = 150 A.D. in which is recorded that he 
twice defeated ^atakar^i the lord of Daksinapatha. (Is. 965.) 
Rudradaman was the grandson of Gastana and the father-in-law 
of Vasisthiputra Pujumavi (the son of Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakar^i) whom he defeated. 

19 (6c). Pulumdvi the son of Oautamlputra, A Nasik 
inscription dated in the year 19 of Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi 
executed by his grandmother Queen GautamI BalaSrI enables 
us to make out that Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi was the son of 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakari^i. (Is. 1123.) 

19 (fid). Kings No. 23 and No. 24. Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakar^i and Vasisthiputra Sri Pujumavi have been identified 
with kings No. 23 and No. 24 of the puraijias. They have been 
called respectively Gautamiputra and Puloma in the puraiias. 
Their dates would thus lie between 106 A.D. and 150 A.D. 

19 (7). Ptolemy and the Andhras. The Greek geographer 
Ptolemy, who died after 161 A.D. and who lived at Alexandria for 
forty years, writes about Pulumavi and Castana in a way that 
seems to indicate they were contemporaries with him. (Ehi. 
p. 232; Cca. p. xxxix.) 

19(8). Traikutaka dynasty. In Maharastra the Andhras 
were succeeded by a dynasty of Abhiras who very likely belonged 
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to the Traikutaka dynasty. Inscriptions and coins show that 
the date of the beginning of the Traikutakas is 294 A.D. (Cca. 
p. xliv.) 

20. Artdhra Reign. 230 B.C. to 226 A.D. Vincent Smith 
writes ‘ the long series of Andhra kings came to end about A.D. 

225. The testimony of the i^rapas that the dynasty 

endured for either 456 or 460 years, or, in round numbers, four 
centuries and a half, appears to be substantially accurate. The 
number of the kings also appears to be correctly stated as having 
been thirty’. (Ehi. p. 224.) 

The Andhra dynasty is thus supposed to have reigned from 
230 B.C. to 225 A.D., i.e., for about 455 years. 

21. Tvh) Pillars of Andhra Chronology. Briefly stated the 
whole structure of Andhra chronology as buflt by modern scholars 
rests mainly on two pillars, viz.^ the identiflcation of l^atakar^i of 
the Kharavela inscription with the third Andhra king in the 
puranic list on the one side and the identiflcations of 
Gautamiputra Satakar^i and Vasisthiputra Sri ^at^ar^i, also 
called Vaswthiputra Sri Pujumavi, with Gautamiputra and 
PulomSi kings Nos. 23 and 24 respectively of the puraii^as on the 
other side. Before I proceed to test the validity of tliese three 
identiflcations it will be profitable to discuss certain general 
questions pertinent to the problem. 

2. Peovincial Rulbes 

22. Ksatrapas and the Paramount Power. It should be 

remembered that the pura^as mention genea- 
aiJd LhS5^ sovereign powers and not of any 

satrap or provincial governor, however power¬ 
ful he might have been. In this connection the distinction 
between what we call a ‘King’ in English and a ‘Raja’ or a 
‘Narapati’ or a ‘Ra4^rapati’ {e.g., Daksinapathapati) or a 
‘Kmtrapa’ or a ‘Mahahmtrapa’ should be borne in mind. It 
seems that during the Andhra period the titles ksatrapa and 
mahak§iatrapa were originally used by provincial rulers of 
Parthian or Scythian descent acknowledging suzerainty of some 
paramount power. Very likely their relations with the paramount 
power consisted merely in the payment of tribute of some sort. 
They were free to mint their own coins, wage war against neigh¬ 
bouring provinces and act in any other way they liked. It is 
probable that a ksatrapa was often subordinate to a mahak^atrapa 
who was the direct tributary of the paramount power. A 
mahak^atrapa might have several ksatrapas under him. Some¬ 
times a ksatrapa would wage war on other k§atrapas and usurp 
their dominions and, perhaps by paying a higher tribute to the 
paramount power, would be recognized as a mahak^atrapa. 
Mah&k§».trapas and ksatrapas often ruled contemporaneously. 
(Cca. p. xxvii. n.) It appears also that the paramount power 
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did not bother itself a« to who became the k^atrapa or 
mah&hi^trapa of a particular province so long as it received the 
stipulated tribute. 

23. K§atrapa8 of Indian Descent. In later periods rulers of 
Indian descent also sometimes styled themselves k§atrapas or 
mahaki^trapas after having ousted rulers of Scythian descent 
from their possessions. Perhaps the association of these titles 
with a particular province was so firm owing to long continued 
rule by foreigners to whom the epithets properly belonged that 
when any Indian stepped into their place ho found it more 
convenient to use the same designations in State matters as 
those of his predecessors. The facts collected about the western 
satraps of the Andhra ^riod by Rapson (Cca. c, ci) would 
serve to support the vafidity of the above assumptions. 

24. Four Classes of Provincial Rulers. Rulers of different 

provinces under a paramount power in 

VIII. CloMes of ancient India can be placed under different 
^vincial Cover. 

kings who had lost their original independence 
as a result of aggrandizement of the paramount power and 
had become tributary to it. In describing Raghu’s conquests 
Kalidasa compares such defeated kings with the paddy 
plant which yields grain when uprooted and planted again. 
The conqueror who after defeating an independent king 
reinstated him as tributary has been called *dharmavijay!’ 
or the righteous conqueror. (Rgm. 4. 37-43.) In the second 
place, provincial rulers of one paramount power might transfer 
their aUegiance to another as a result of military conquest by the 
latter. Greek satrapies under Selukus were transferred to 
Candragupta after the defeat of the former. In the third place, 
special officials might be appointed by the paramount power to 
rule over certain provinces, e.g., a military commander might be 
appointed as a governor in a province liable to invasions by 
other powers (Kani^ka’s governors). Fourthly, princes of the 
royal blood and relations of the royal family might be appointed, 
irrespective of their merits, in certain provinces. Sometimes 
minor princes occupied the position of provincial rulers under 
the protection of some elderly person of the royal blood. 
Elharavela inscription records that he was a Yuvaraj at sixteen. 

25. Royal Provincial Rulers. It is conceivable that a 
prince of the royal line in his capacity as a provincial ruler 
might come into conflict with a neightouring governor under 
the same paramount power just as different kimtrapas might 
fight among themselves and it is further conceivable that the 
paramount power would remain neutral in such fights so Idkig as 
it received its revenues from one party or another. In the course 
of this article I shall have occasion to show that in all pro¬ 
babilities such a contingency did arise at least twice during the 
Andhra reign. (60.) The posts of provincial governors, except 
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in the cases of the princes of the royal blood who would succeed 
to the throne of the paramount ruler, were generally hereditary. 
An examination of the coin legends and inscriptions of the. 
Andhra period shows that the prefix ‘ dri ’ was used only by persons 
of the royal family. The satraps, although they called them- 
seves "rajas*, did not put the honorific "4ri’ before their names; 
on the other hand we find legends of royal personages in which 
only ‘6ri* occurs and no ‘raja*. I shall presently cite reasons 
for believing that the title "raja* without the "6ri’ was very 
likely confined to provincial rulers only and when it is found 
associated with a "Iri* it is even then no bar to the supposition 
that the person of the royal blood might have been a provincial 
governor at the time the coin, bearing the legend, was struck or 
the inscription carved. 

26. Coins minted only by Provincial Eulers. The provincial 

. rulers during the Andhra period issued coins 

Goto and it is quite likely that a prii\ce of the 

royal blood also issued coins in his own name 
during the period of his provincial governorship. Rapson writes 
"Indian coin types are essentially local in character. At no 
period with which we are acquainted, whether in the history of 
Ancient or of Mediaeval India, has the same kind of coinage 
been current throughout any of the great empires. Each 
province of such an empire has, as a rule, retained its own 
peculiar coinage, and this with so much conservatism in regard to 
the types and the fabric of the coins, that the main characteristics 
of these have often remained unchanged, not only by changes of 
dynasty, but even by the transference of power from one race to 
another*. (Cca. pp. xi, xii.) The obvious conclusion that can 
be drawn from the facts noted by Rapson is that the paramount 
power never troubled itself with the issue of coins—a function 
which was left to the discretion of the provincial rulers. The 
central government, it seems before the Guptas at any rate, did 
not attach much importance to the minting of coins and in the 
case of big empires it is doubtful whether any special central 
imperial coin was ever issued. This would explain the absence 
of any coin bearing the name of emperors such as ASoka on the 
one hand and the great preponderance of coins belonging to the 
satraps on the other. The conservatism in coin types that 
Rapson has noticed would make any guess regarding the age 
of a particular type of script on any coin in the absence of dates 
a hazardous game. I shall have occasion to refer to this problem 
again. 

27. Bestriking of Coins is not necessarily a Proof of Victory. 

„ In view of the indifference of the central 

of government to provincial coins it is extremely 

unlikely that the imperial power would think 
of restriking any coin to commemorate any victory as has been 
supposed in the case of the restruck coins of Nahapana. It is 
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practically impossible for any imperial power to call back all 
coins of a particular type in circulation merely for the purpose 
of restrikii^ them. This method of commemorating a victory, 
to say the least, can only attain partial success. Then again in 
considering the problem of the restriking of coins one has to 


restruck coins of his predecessor or predecessors. There is no 
evidence to show that this was done to commemorate any victory 
of one over the other or others. (191, 192.) 

28. Double-struck Coins. Double-struck coins belong to the 
same category as restHick coins. Such coins of Gautamiputra 
Vijivayakura and of Gautamiputra l§ri Yajna l^atakaripi have 
been found. Bestruck punch-marked coins have also been found 
suggesting the possibility that the restriking was done when 
the original markings got eflFaced by usage. (Walsh. Punch- 
marked Silver Coins. Their standard of weight, age and mint, 
jras. 1937. Apr.) In view of these considerations the argument 
that restriking of a coin by another king is a proof of military 
victory on his part loses much of its force. It is difficult to say 
in the absence of any definite information what might have led 
to the restriking of particular coins. The hypothesis of military 
victory is only one possibility among many, and this hypothesis 
fails altogether when applied to double-struck coins and to 
restriking by successive rulers belonging to the same family. 
It is probable that just as we have special coronation medals 
struck at the time of accession of kings at the present time, 
coins were similarly restruck in ancient times on special occasions 
for distribution as alms, etc. This would explain the presence 
of coins that have been restruck by a ruler of the same family 
as the one issuing the original coin and also of double-stnick 
coins bearing the same legend of the same ruler twice. This 
explanation will be especially applicable to those cases in which 
there is no sign of any eflFacement of the original stamping due to 
usage. Effacement of the original markings, whether as a result 
of usage or of any other factor, will very likely account for 
restriking in a certain percentage of cases as has already been 
stated. 

29. Treasure Trove Act in ATicien^ India. The denomina¬ 
tional values of ancient coins were very likely in the majority of 
cases greater than their intrinsic values. If anybody was fortu¬ 
nate enough in discovering a hoard of coins belonging to a former 
reign in those days the only way to utilize the coins profitably 
would be to get them restamped with the current legend by the 
State mint and release them for circulation. Melting the coins 
would not be a business proposal. It is mentioned in Manu- 
samhita and Mitakimra that if any person, other than a 
learned brahmin, discovers a hidden treasure, the king shall 


remember that of three Andhra rulers Vasisthiputra Vi}ivayakura 
Mathariputra ^ivalakura and Gautamiputra Vijivayakura, al 
apparently belonging to the same family, each of the last twc 
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appropriate one-sixth or one-twelfth of the amount. A learned 
brahu^n discoverer of a hoard may keep the whole of it for 
himself. If anybody fails to intimate the discovery of a treasure 
hoard to the State, he shall forfeit the whole of it, and the king 
shall punish the discoverer suitably. (Manu. 8.35.39; Mitak^ara- 
Vyavahar&dhaya. 34, 36.) It is therefore quite likely that in the 
event of a discovery of a hoard of coins, not current at the time, 
the government would restamp the coins, take a part of the 
same for its own coffers and give the rest to the discoverer. 


3. The Andhba Kings 

30. &cUakarni a Clan Name, The names of the Andhra 
XI cianN kings, as recorded in the pura];ias and in 

of ^dhra inscriptions and coins, are worthy of careful 

consideration. It is very difficult tq get at the 
personal names of these kings. We have to take into account 
their clan name. The clan name itself shoiws great variation 
in different records. In the pura^as, for instance, we have 
l^atikar^a, Svatikar^a, ^atikarpi, l^antikar^a, l^antakar^i and 
Svati, apparently all variations of the same name. In traditions 
we come across the names ^atavahana, l§&tavahana, Sata- 
vahana and ^alivahana. In coins and inscriptions we have Sata, 
Satavahana, Satakarni, and Svati. The origin of the clan name 
Satakaniiii, which seems to be the proper designation, cannot be 
definitely traced. The literal meaning of the word is ‘ one who has 
handsome ears ’. Both Satakarni and {^atakarm are correct forms 
according to this derivation. 

31. Origin of the name Satakarni: It seems that besides 
the Andhra kings there were others who bore the personal name 
l§atakarm. There is an author of this name who wrote a treatise 
on alankara. (I^atakarni on Alankara quoted by l^ankara. Oxf. 
135a. Catalogue Codicum Sanscriticorum Bibliothecae Bodleinae 
by Aufrecht.) Kalidasa records the tradition of a rsi of the 
name of Satakarni, living somewhere on the banks of the Godavari 
before the time of Rama. This sage was a very renowned person 
because of his austerities. (Rgm. 13. 38-40.) It is just possible 
that the Andhra kings claimed their descent from this famous 
holy man. Another tradition traces the name to one Sata or 
Ssla who was a Yaksa and who became a lion later on. This 
Yakfa was the first Andhra king’s vdhana, t.e., he used to carry 
the king about. Two other clan or sub-clan names occur in 
inscriptions and coins associated with the Andhras, namely, 
Vijivayakura and Sivalakura. Whether these two clans or sub¬ 
clans are identical with the Satakarni clan or whether they are 
different cannot be definitely stated. (183.) * 
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32. Ootra Names and Matriarchy. Besides the clan name 
■FTT -NT some of the Andhra kings also bear gotra 

of Ai»dl^Kfa5r*“ It appears from their gotra designa- 

tions that they came from matriarchal 
families. Vatsy&yana in his Kamasutra records that in 
Dalqdnapatha matriarchy was the social order. ‘Matulakulanu- 
varti daksinapathe’. (Kanyasamprayukta. 3. 1.) Even at the 
present day we find matriarchy prevalent in southern India. 
The gotra names are all derived from the names of ancient 
n^is and are used even now both by brahma^as and by non- 
brahma 9 as. In patriarchal families the gotra name takes the 
male form in male descendants, c.gr., Gautama Buddha, but in 
matriarchal societies since the gotra name comes through the 
mother, it takes a female inflection and then the word ‘putra’ 
has to be added to it to make it an appropriate designation for a 
male member, 6.^., Gautamiputra l^atakarJC^i, which means that 
Satakani^i is the son of a woman who belongs to the Gautama 
gotra. In the case of females it is impossible to determine from 
the gotra name alone to which type of family she belongs, e.g., 
GautamI Bala^rl may be the member of either a matriarchal or a 
patriarchal family. 

33. Ootra Names and Patriarchy. In patriarchal families 
the same gotra name is transmitted through successive male 
issues and is a common epithet for all members of the same 
dynasty whereas in matriarchal societies it changes from father 
to son. The father and the son thus always belong to different 
gotras as marriage within the same gotra is not allowed by 
Hindu custom. Thus in a matriarchal family, like that of the 
Andhras, Gautamiputra ^atakar^i’s son can never be a 
Gautamiputra but can be a Vasisthiputra, or Mathariputra or 
Haritiputra. The importance of the woman is far greater in a 
matriarchal society than in a patriarchal one, and in royal 
families of the former type it is not at all uncommon to find 
women associated with State affairs. Sometimes the sister’s 
son gets preference over the son in succession to properties in 
matriarchal societies. 

34. Uncertainty regarding Names. It was customary in 

ancient days to address a person by his gotra 
XIII. Multiple name instead of by his personal name, parti- 
cularly when special honour was intended to 
be shown by the addresser. The use of 
personal names was thus limited to intimate circles of relations 
and friends in the case of kings. This is perhaps the reason why 
so much uncertainty exists regarding the correct names of 
ancient rulers. In the different purax^as, for instance, the same 
king has been called under such different names as Adhislmakii^xxa, 
Adhisamak^a, Adhisomaknsi;^^ a.nd Aslmakp^a. Among the 
Andhra kings the names that seem to be personal are: (1) 
dipraka, Simuka or ^iiSuka, (2) Kp^a, (3) Puloma, Pujumavi, 
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Pulumayi, Paluman or Pulomachi, (4) Ari^takarma, Nemik^^a, 
Biktavar^a or Gorak^akrapa, (5) Pattalaka or Mandulaka, (6) 
Pravillasena, Putrikasena or Ihirindrasena, (7) SivaiSri, (8) 
Yajfia^ri, (9) Vijaya, and (10) Candrafiri, DandaSri, Cadadri 
or Vadafirl. The gotra names found are Gantamiputra, 
V&sisthiputra, Mathari or Madharlputra and H&ritiputra. In 
some families it was the custom to designate the son according 
to the mother’s personal name, c.gr., Gaurika which means ‘son 
of Gauri’, Yasomatika meaning ‘the son of Yasomati etc. 

35. SawA Name for different Kings. The clan and gotra 
names combined were often considered enough to designate any 
pd,rticular king. Sometimes only the clan name or the gotra 
name has been mentioned so that an identification becomes 
still more problematic. Almost all the Andhra kings could be 
designated as Satakar^i and certainly more than one could call 
himself ‘ Gautamiputra ^atakaroi. To add to the confusion 
several kings with identical personal names are to be found in 
the Andhra dynasty. There are at least three Pujumavis or 
Pulomas among Andhra kings. Thus there may be more than 
one Vasi^thiputra Pujumavi. Then again it was common in 
ancient India in royal families for the same series of names to 
be repeated for the father and the sons at intervals of several 
generations. According to the Vis^upuraija Pariksit I and 
Pariksit II had sons with identical names, viz.y Janamejaya, 
Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhimasena. We have the same state 
of affairs in England also. There are four Williams, six Georges, 
eight Edwards and eight Henries among forty English kings. 
Supposing that definitely dated records were absent it would be 
a problem for the historian of the future to determine who was 
who from names only. (71, 72, 76.) We are experiencing the 
same difficulty with reference to the past Andhra d 3 ma 8 ty. 

36. Nicknames indicating Bodily Peculiarities. Identifica- 

knftm rendered still more difficult by 

of Andhra^Kings ^ presence of more than one name for one 
king and of nicknames of royal personages. 
Some Andhra kings are known only by their nicknames. The 
third puranic Andhra king has the name Sri Mallakami according 
to the Matsyapurai;ia. This appears to be a nickname and it 
means ‘the royal one with the (twisted) ears of an athlete’. 
The fourth king has the name !^rnotsanga meaning ‘the one 
with a full haunch’. The fifth king, according to the Hall 
manuscript, has the name Skandhastambhi meaning ‘the stiff 
shouldered ’. The seventh king has the name Lambodar meaning 
‘the long bellied*. The eighth king, it appears, bore two nick¬ 
names, viz., Dwibilaka and Apitaka. The first means ‘one with 
two (prominent nasal) holes’ and the second ‘the fat one*. All 
these names refer to some bodily peculiarities of the kings. If 
we are to credit the nicknames with any significance we may 
infer that the Andhra stock was well-built and had big mascula- 
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ture and that the kings were devoted to wrestling and athletic 
exercises. Some colour is lent to this supposition by the des¬ 
cription of personal features of King Gautamiputra to be found 
in the Nasik inscription of his mother (Is. 1123). (Transcript in 
bg. Vol. XVI, p. 560.) The relevant lines are as follows: 
*Patipu];>a cada madala sasirika piyadasanasa varavara^a 
vikamacaruvikamasa bhujagapati bhoga pinabata bipula digha 
suda [ra] bhujasa’. This means ‘whose appearance has the 
grace of full lunar circle, whose gait is as pleasing as that of the 
noblest elephant, whose arms are as muscular, rounded, massive, 
long and beautiful as the body of the king of serpents ’. 

37. Artistic Nicknames. The jest of irreverential nicknames 
seems to have pursued the first eight kings after which the names 
become more respectable and even artistic. Among the later 
kings we have such names as Kuntala meaning ‘lock of hair’, 
Sundara ‘the fair one’, Cakora or ‘Greek partridge’, Yainairi 
or ‘the sacrificial grace’ and Candra6ri or ‘the beauty of the 
moon’. Candrafirl has also been called Vada^ri or ‘the grace 
of discourse’. The names Sakti^ri and Vedafiri have been found 
in an inscription; they mean ‘the grace or beauty of strength’ 
and ‘the grace of the Veda’ respectively. 

38. False Identifications. In view of the welter of clan, 
gotra and nicknames and paucity of personal names of Andhra 
kings and in view of the fact that different kings sometimes bore 
the same name and the same king many different names, it is 
extremely hazardous to effect a concordance between the two 
series of data as found in the purapas on the one hand and in 
inscriptions and coins on the other. As I have already pointed 
out, it is very difficult and often impossible to say who is who 
in the absence of dates on the two sides and the chances of 
mistaken identity are very great. I shall point out presently 
that such false identifications have actually been made in the 
working out of Andhra history by modern scholars. 

39. Defects in Puranic Time Records. It is generally 
believed that the purauas, although they, like a modern historical 
work, mention regnal years of kings and the total periods of reign 
of the different dynasties and the order ol their succession, are 
not entirely trustworthy; then again the pura^as do not record 
any specific date in terms of any era. There can therefore be 
no absolute point of reference-time on the puranic side. The 
inscriptions enable us to fix the time of three of the Andhra kings 
at least, viz., Satakarni, Gautamiputra ^atakar^i and Vasisthi- 
putra Pulumavi. Thus there exists a sort of absolute time scale 
on the inscriptional side but none on the puranic side. This 
state of affairs naturally makes it difficult for us to con elate the 
two series of data and chances of mistaken identity cannot 
be eliminated. 
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4. Andhba Time Recobds 

40. Inscriptianal and Puranic Regnal Years. I shall con- 

sider some of the peculiarities of the inscrip- 
Time tional Andhra time records before I take up 

the problem of puranic time reference with 
regard to the same d 3 masty. None of the inscriptional records of 
Andhra sovereigns bear any time reference in terms of any era. 
They mention only the regnal years of individual kings. There 
is a discrepancy between puranic and inscriptional accounts 
of regnal periods in the case of some of the kings and on the 
strength of this the puranic account has been declared untrust¬ 
worthy. (Cca. p. XXX.) I should like to point out certain 
fallacies in this connection. First, the identification may have 
been wrong; secondly, we should always keep in mind the pro¬ 
bability of some of the Andhra kings’ acting as provincial 
governors before they came to occupy the imperial tlione. In 
such an eventuality the i)eriod of governorship and the* period of 
overlordship being continuous would be taken together and the 
regnal years mentioned in inscriptions would have to be counted 
from the time of the beginning of provincial governorship. 
There is evidence to show that Vasi^thiputra Pujumavi reign^ 
in the capacity of a provincial governor simulteneously with 
his father Gautamiputra SatakaniU. (DRB. Dekkan of the 
Satavahana Period, jia. June. 1918. p. 152. See also 161.) 
While inscriptions are likely to record the conjoint regnal period 
of Pulumavi the purapas mention only the duration of his sub¬ 
sequent overlordship or actual reign as emperor as they are 
mainly concerned in recording the turn of events from the 
imperial standpoint. 

41. Regnal Years and Provincial Oovernorship. Since the 
title ‘raja ’ was very likely associated with provincial governorship 
any inscription or coin legend bearing that title conjointly with 
the royal prefix ‘5n’ would indicate that it was executed during 
the period of provincial reign of the prince. In the case of 
Yajfiadri of the pura^as, about whose identification with 
Gautamiputra Svami 6rl Yajfia ^atakarpi of the inscriptions not 
much doubt exists, the purapas record a regnal period of nine 
years only, while we find from inscriptions that he reigned for 
at least twenty-seven years. A long period of provincial rule 
was not likely to be followed by another long period of imperial 
reign except in the case of a prince who happened to have ruled 
as a minor under the gurdianship of somebody else during his 
governorship. If we assume that Yajfia^ri had been a provincial 
ruler before he became a king and that the inscription mentioning 
the 27th year of his reign (Cca. p. lii) was incised during this 
period we can get the total period of YajfiaSri’s reign by adding 
the minimum of 27 years as governor to 9 years as an imperial 
ruler as mentioned in the purapas. There is the other possibility 
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that the inscription was carved while YajfiadrI was an imperial 
ruler; this would give a minimum of 18 years as the period of 
his provincial reign. The large variety of the coins that Yajfiafiri 
struck is, from this standpoint, to be considered as a corro¬ 
borative evidence of his long period of provincial governorship 
at different places. As mentioned before, no coin of Yajfia^ri 
is to be expected for the period of his reign as the paramount 
lord. I have not mentioned the case of other kings as I shall 
show that considerable uncertainty exists regarding their identity. 
In view of the possibilities mentioned here it will not be justifiable 
to discredit the puranic account of regnal period of any king 
solely on the ground of its discrepancy with the inscriptional 
data. 

42. Use of the Saha Era by Satraps. Although princes of 
w royal blood of the Andhra dynasty do not 

Satraps. I^^^ra any era in inscriptions the western 

’ , satraps mostly record time in terms of the 

Saka year which begins in 78 A.D. In fact it is their use of this 
known era and the contemporaneity of some of them with 
certain Andhra kings as found in inscriptions that have enabled 
the modern scholar to determine the dates that form ‘the whole 
foundation of the later Andhra chronology'. None of the 
great imperial rulers of old seem to have used any era that might 
have been current in their times. Each one of them dated his 
records in terms of his own regnal years. It was only the satraps 
or the provincial governors outside the royal family who used a 
common era. Whenever we come across any time record in 
terms of regnal years of any person the presumption would be 
that he was an independent ruler or a prince of the royal blood 
who aspired to be an independent king some day. The use of a 
common era like the ^aka era, particularly in the absence of any 
reckoning of regtial period, by any person would be, on the 
contrary, a presumptive evidence in favour of his subordinate 
position. The western satraps of the Andhra period who used the 
Saka era in their records never called themselves ‘maharajas' 
nor did they use the honorific ‘6ri' in connection with their 
names. The only exception seems to be Svami-Simhascna whose 
coin legend reads ‘Maharaja-Ki^trapa-Svami-Simhasenasya*. 
(Cca. p. 190.) The ‘maharaja' seems to have been a title of 
courtesy here conferred by the paramount power. The associa¬ 
tion of the epithet ‘ksatrapa’ with ‘maharaja' proves that his 
was a subordi^te position. No independent ruler would delight 
in using an epithet like ‘ksatrapa' which implies dependency. 
Simhasena was not in the direct line of Rudradaman II, the 
latter being his maternal grandfather. It is likely that 
Simhasena’s father was an Andhra prince. This supposition will 
explain the use of the title of maharaja by him. I^vardatta, who 
ousted other satraps and became a mahak^atrapa, mentions 
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regnal years in his coins. (Cca. p. 124.) Perhaps he had an 
ambition to rule as an independent sovereign or, as is more likely, 
he belonged to an Andhra royal sub-clan. (183.) 

43. Royal Princes who did not succeed to the Throne. It 
is highly improbable that all princes of the royal blood who had 
served their provincial governorship would bo fortunate enough 
to ascend the imperial throne. Death, disease, intrigue and more 
powerful rivals might conceivably interrupt a career. Under 
these circumstances one would expect to find inscriptions with 
legends showing the epithets "raja’ and "dri’ and time records in 
regnal years without being able to assign the person concerned 
a place in the list of imperial rulers. * Such a case appears to 
have been that of Catarapana. The inscription mentioning 
his name at Nanaghat shows the legend "Rano Vasi^thiputra 
Catarapana-Satakanisa ’ dated in the year 13. (Is. 1120; Cca. 
pp. xli, lii.) There is no doubt that ho belonged to the royal 
l§atakar];;ii clan and ruled over some territory, yet he cannot be 
given a place with any degree of certainty in the list of Andhra 
Ungs. Very likely the same fate as that of Catarapana overtook 
Mahahaku4ri of the Nasik inscriptions. (Is. 1117, 1141; Cca. 
pp. XX, xlvi.) 

44. MinJting of Coins by small Independent States. Only in 
the case of big empires with a well-organized system of provincial 
governors would one expect the absence of imperial coins minted 
by the central government. Where the independent ruler 
controlled a comparatively small territory he would naturally 
strike coins in his own name, mention his own regnal periods and 
would perhaps use an era started by himself or by one of his 
illustrious ancestors. In an inscription by Dahrasena, son of 
Indradatta, we find mention of an era (Traikutaka) and the 
legend‘Maharajendradattaputra Parama-Vais^ava 6ri-Maharaja 
Dahrasena’. (Cca. p. 198.) Here we find the association of 
"6ri’ with "maharaja’; there is no mention of his being a kimtrapa 
or a provincial ruler under a paramount power. He used an 
era perhaps started by some of his ancestors as it mentions the 
year 207. The obvious conclusion is that Dahrasena must 
have been an independent king directly ruling over a territory 
without the help of provincial governors and issuing coins in 
his own name and recording time in terms of a family era and 
regnal periods. 

46. Western Satraps were Feudatories of the Ku§dnas. The 
western satraps who belonged to the family 
Cas^na used the Saka era. Very likely 
SaluEra Ksaharatas belonging to the family of 

Nahapana also did the same; there is however 
some doubt on this point. (RDB. jras. 1917.) Rapson writes 
Hhat the dates of the western k^atrapas are actually recorded in 
years of the l^ka era, beginning in 78 A.D.,' there can be no 
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possible doubt. The question of the origin of this era has, there¬ 
fore, an important bearing on the history of this dynasty. The 
titles “ k^atrapa ” and “ mahak^atrapa ” certainly show that the 
western l^atrapas were originally feudatories; and the era used 
by them is presumably, as is regutoly the case in similar instances, 
the era of the dynasty to which they paid allegiance. Until 
recent years Fergusson’s theory that the 6aka era was founded 
by Kani^ka was more generally accepted than any other; but a 
host of rival theories have since been proposed, and it cannot 
be said that at the present time there is any general consensus on 
this subject among scholars. One of the main objections brought 
against Fergusson’s theory was that Kam 9 ka was not a Saka 
but a Ku^na; but this objection is not insuperable, if the sugges¬ 
tion just made may be entertained, viz., that the name of the era, 
which is not found in inscriptions, until after the power of the 
western kimtrapas had been well established, may have been 
derived from the kings who used it rather than from the king 
who established it*. (Cca. pp. cv, cvi.) 

46. No Positive Proof of Ku§dna Origin of ^aka Era, Of 
course Rapson*s suggestion is no positive proof of Fergusson’s 
theory of the Ku^na origin of the Saka era. It, however, 
serves as a warning to those who may seek to trace the epoch 
of the era to some king of genuine Scythian descent. Accepting 
Bapson’s suggestion one might argue that the western satraps 
were tributaries to the Andhras. This view has actually been 
held by Oldenburg, Burgers (referred to by DRB. Dekkan of the 
Satavahana Period, jia. June. 1918) and others. 

47. Kadphises as Founder of &aka Era, Vincent Smith 
writes ‘Chastana, therefore, may be placed in the period from 
about 80 A.D. to 110. These dates imply that Chastana held 
his office as Great Satrap under the Kushan dynasty, that is to 
say, under Kadphises II, according to my chronology. The 
l^aka satraps of Surashtra and Malwa naturally followed the 
examples of their Kushan sovereigns by using the l^aka era then 
newly established*. (Ehi. pp. 222, 223.) It will be seen that 
Vincent Smith believes that it was Kadphises II and not Kani^ka 
(who according to him came to the throne in A.D. 120) who 
founded the l§aka era. Vincent Smith also does not advance 
any argument to support his views about the Saka era beyond 
pointing out the coincidence of dates. On the basis of the same 
argument the foundation of the era may be ascribed to the 
Andhras. The Andhras about 78 A.D. were as much powerful 
emperors as the Kusanas. No fact has been discovered that 
might suggest that the Andhras could not possibly have started 
the era. 

48. Probable Andhra Origin of Saka Era, All the arguments 
mentioned here in favour of the Kusana source of the Saka era 
can be applied with equal, if not greater, force to the possibility of 
its Andhra origin. The assertion that the era was founded by 
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some Ku 9 &na king rests only on the fact that there existed a 
powerful Ku^ftna empire at the time of the epoch of the era. 
There is no independent evidence to show that either Kadphises 11 
or Kanieka ascended the throne exactly in 78 A.D. or that there 
was some special Kuipana event that might account for the 
foundation of the era. On the other hand if we consider (i) 
the close affinity of the Andhra coins with those of the western 
satraps—an affinity that made Rapson consider the two series of 
coins together in his book, and (ii) the significance of the name 
Salivahana which is inseparably associated with the Saka era 
in'Indian tradition, we are led to the admission that in all pro¬ 
bability the era was started by an Andhra or a Salivahana Mng. 
1 shall point out other arguments in support of this view later 
on. (161, 166, 167.) 

49. Difficulties in accepting Theory of Ku§drui Origin of 
^aka Era. On the supposition that Kadphises 11 founded the 
Saka era it is difficult to understand why Kani^ka, his^immediate 
successor to the throne, and belonging to the same family, 
should have thought of starting another era of his own. 
Admitting that Kani^ka did start an era, it will be difficult to 
explain the continued use of the Saka era even during Kani^ka’s 
time by the western satraps who are supposed to have been 
under him. Therefore probably either Kani^ka did not start 
an era or the western satraps were not under him. It may be 
that both the above propositions, viz., that (i) neither Kani^ka 
founded an era, (ii) nor the western satraps were under him, 
are true. If it can be proved that the Andhras started the l^aka 
era and that the Kuimnas dated their records in terms of it, it 
will have to be admitted that the latter were in all probability 
subordinates to the former. Both the. western satraps and the 
Ku^anas would then have to be considered feudatories to the 
same sovereign power, namely, the Andhras. The pura^as 
do not mention the Ku^anas which they presumably would 
have done had the Kusana power been a paramount one for any 
length of time. The Andhras are the only paramount rulers of 
this period according to the puraoas. 

60. Significance of Defeat of Pvlumdvi by Budraddman. 

There is a fact in this connection that is 
XVIIT. Rudra- Yevy significant as throwing some light on the 
^ position of the western satraps during the 

Andhra period. Rudrad&man 1 boasts in an 
inscription (Is. 965) of having defeated the lord of Daki^inapatha 
twice in fair fight. The defeated ruler was very likely Vasi^thi- 
putra Pu|umavi. Budradaman spared his life because he was a 
near relation (son-in-law). What seems very peculiar is that 
Budradaman did not seize any of these two opportunities to 
dispossess his son-in-law and to usurp the Andhra emperor’s 
crown. He could have easily made his son-in-law a feudatory 
under him and with the enhanced resources at his command 
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could have defied the paramount power to whom he was a satrap 
at the time. The fact that he did nothing of the sort but meekly 
continued in the position of a glorified servant, viz.y that of a 
mah&ksatrapa and even boasted about it is to be best explained 
on the supposition that both he and his son-in-law were tributaries 
to the same sovereign power, viz., Gautamiputra. Gautamiputra 
lived till 130 A.D. (Table IV); the fight took place before this 
date. For reasons which I have already discussed before, it 
can be assumed that the paramount power would not interfere 
in a struggle between two of its provincial rulers. Although 
Budradaman was victorious over his son-in-law who was pre¬ 
sumably a provincial ruler at the time of the fight, he dared not 
defy the imperial power. He did not usurp the throne of the 
Andhras because the paramount Andhra power remained uncon¬ 
quered; it also remained indifferent; presumably it continued 
to receive its dues from mahak^trapa Rudr^aman. Had 
Budradaman been a Ku^na satrap, his new acquisitions of 
victory would have meant a loss of revenue to the paramount 
Andhra power whose representative was the defeated son-in-law 
of Budradaman. The paramount power vould certainly have 
interfered in such a contingency. It was not overthrown; nor 
did it fight Budradaman. The frequent shuffling of territories 
from the Satakar^is to the western satraps and vice versa (Cca. 
pp. cxx, cxxi), that forms an interesting problem of Andhra 
history, is satisfactorily explained on the supposition that in 
most cases it was a change in provincial governorship only and 
did not affect the central power in any way. 

5. Epigraphio Evidence 

51. Caution in admitting Epigraphic Evidence. In fixing 

the time of the inscriptions referring to the 
Unrolia- Andhra kings epigraphic evidence has been 
requisitioned to a very great extent. It is 
well known that the form and other charac¬ 
teristics of the alphabet change in the course of time and 
epigraphists have sought to determine the rate of these changes 
and thus to fix the time of an undated inscription starting from 
the form of letters of a known date. The reliability of any 
epigraphic evidence should be very carefully considered before 
it is taken as final. Unfortunately historical scholars have not 
always been very critical about their judgment of epigraphic 
finding and they have often placed an undue amount of reliance 
on it as I shall presently show. 

52. Changes in the Brdhml Script. No Established Law of 
Change, In cases of the dated coins of western satraps the chants 
through which the forms of the Brahmi alphabet passed during 
the Andhra period ‘ may often be traced with great chronological 
accuracy’ (Cca. p. xiii) so that it is possible for epigraphiste to 
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say that so much change has occurred in so many years. There 
is nothing to say against such assertions; they are mere statements 
of facte. When, however, it comes to a consideration of the 
problem from the opposite angle, i.c., when one has to fix the 
date of an inscription from the nature of the deviations that 
have occurred from a known standard of a known period, the 
matter becomes quite different. There are so many factors that 
go to determine the type of the alphabet or writing in an inscrip¬ 
tion that any definite statement Incomes an impossibility. One 
must have established laws of change supported by proper 
evidence before one can hazard an opinion. For example, it is 
one thing to say that a particular train has taken so much time 
to cover so much distance and quite another to say on the 
basis of the above fact that since so much distance has been 
covered by another train it must have taken so much time; 
there are unknown periods of stoppage and other disturbing 
factors on the way in the absence of knowledge of which no 
prediction can be considered reliable. The margin of error 
may be so great as to render all conclusions valueless. 

63. Margin of Error, Vagueness in Indication, Statis¬ 
ticians always consider the questions of probable error and 
standard deviation before they put their reliance on any figure 
arrived at by such methods as described above. It is trtie that 
epigraphists often qualify their estimates by saying that such 
and such a date is correct * within a margin of not more than a 
hundred years ’ but when it comes to a practical application the 
‘margin* is very often forgotten and statements and conclusions 
assume a definite character for which there is no warrant. Then 
again there is no objective scientific standard for determining 
the ‘margin*. Every individual worker makes his own guess 
and the different guesses vary widely from one another. The 
vagueness that characterizes the assertions of historians in this 
matter is to be seen further in their way of statement of the 
‘margin* of error. They do not usually indicate the direction of 
error so that it is difficult to understand what is actually meant 
by such expressions as ‘margin of error of a hundred years*. 
Does it mean that the date might be wide of the mark in each 
direction by a hundred years so that an inscription for which an 
epigraphic estimate fixes the time at, say, 160 A.D. might have 
been actually executed at any time between 60 A.D. and 260 
A.D. or does it mean that the actual date would be somewhere 
between 100 A.D. and 200 A.D. ? All confusion might bo avoided 
if the amount of possible error and deviation is stated as a plus- 
minus quantity so that 160 A.D. ±100 years would mean that 
the date may vary within the limits 60 A.D. and 260 A.D. 

64. Difference of Opinion, The following quotations from 
the writings of recognized historical authorities will serve to 
illustrate the wide difference of opinion that exists among scholars 
in regard to epigraphic evidence: Referring to the Hatigumpha 
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inscription, the date of which is the keystone of modern Andhra 
chronology, 

64 (1). JayaawaL Jayaswal says ‘The characters 
which are Northern Brahmi have been already discussed by 
BQhler. It is sufficient to say that they are regarded by him to 
belong to about 160 B.C. The history of development of the 
Brah^ letters from the third century B.C. to the first century 
A.C. is so well known to the Indian epigraphist that the age of an 
inscription falling in that period could be definitely fixed within 
an ambit of 30 years or so (jbors. III. Hatigumpha Inscription 
of the Emperor Kharavela. p. 428.) 

64 (2). Cluinda. Speaking of the same inscription 
Bamaprasad Chanda writes ‘ But the wide difference in form 
between the alphabet of the edicts of Asoka on the one hand 
and that of the Hathigumpha inscription on the other, already 
noted by Bhagabanlal, renders the estimate of Kharavela’s 
date quite untenable’. Chanda proceeds to discuss the points 
of difference and says: ‘Therefore Satakarpi mentioned in the 
Hathigumpha inscription should also be identified with Satakar^i 
II whose reign may be tentatively dated between 76-20 B.C.*. 
(Date of Kharavela. jia. Nov. 1919. pp. 216, 216.) According 
to Chanda therefore BUhler’s epigraphic estimate is wrong by 
100 years. 

66 . Bhagvanlal Indraji. Discussing the Nasik inscriptions 
of the Andhra period in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI, 1883, 
p. 607, Bhagvanlal writes ‘If these considerations are kept 
in view for the whole of India, from the forms of the letters the 
dates of inscriptions can be determined within a margin of not 
more than a hundred years’. 

66 . Eapson. Referring to one of the Bhilsa Topes 
inscriptions (Sanchi, No. 1, Is. 346) which contains the name 
Sri Satakar]:fi Rapson writes ‘He must, in accordance with the 
epigraphical evidence as interpreted by Biihler, be placed early 
in the dynasty. Biihler, indeed, proposed to identify him with 
t;li 0 Sri Sfttfibkfitrjnii of i;lio £tiid mscnpfioiiSy 

on the ground that the alphabet of the Bhilsa inscription showed 
similar characteristics.... On the whole, it appears more 
probable that Biihler was mistaken in assigning so early a date 
to this inscription, and that this king [Vasi^thlputra] Sri Satakar^i 
is to be identified with one of several Satakar^is who appear 
later in the puranic lists’. (Cca. p. xxiv.) The date of 
Ss.takar];d of the Hatigumpha inscription is supposed to be 168 
B.C. and the dates of the later Satakar];iis, with one of whom 
Rapson proposes to identify the Satakan;u of the Bhilsa inscrip¬ 
tion, would be any time from, say, 76 A.D. to 266 A.D. when 
the Andhra dynasty is supposed to have come to an end. Rapson 
is inclined to ascribe the BUlsa inscription to Vilivayakura who, 
according to him, may be identified with any among kings No. 19, 
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No. 20 and No. 21 (Cca. pp. xxvii, xxviii). Thus according to 
Rapson Btihler’s epigrapMc estimate goes wide of the mark by 
about 250 years. 

57. Rapson on Epigraphy as applied to Coins. In discussing 
the discrepancy between coin and other inscriptional evidence 
in regard to Cutukulananda Rapson remarks 'From the epi- 
graphical point of view the coins seem to be older than the inscrip¬ 
tions, but it must always be borne in mind that the evidence of 

epigraphy as applied to coins is at present very uncertain.if 

this view be correct, the coins would be two or three centuries 
earlier than the inscriptions . ..’ (Cca. p. Ixxxv.) 

58. Different Readings. The uncertainty that attaches to 
the epigraphic evidence of dates is often complicated by other 
factors. The same inscription is often read differently by 
different scholars. Taking the Hatigumpha Kharavela inscrip¬ 
tion as an example not only did different scholars give different 
readings of this inscription at different times but even now, when 
good facsimiles are available, there is no consensus on this 
subject. While Bhagvanlal, Jayaswal, Bancrji, Rapson and 
others are of opinion that the inscription is dated in terms of 
Muriya era. Fleet, Liiders and others who have followed them 
think that there is no mention of date in this inscription. (The 
Hatigumpha Inscription. J. F. Fleet, jras. 1910. p. 825; Is. 
1345.) Numerous other points of difference in reading by 
different workers are to be found in regard to this inscription. 
In inscriptional and coin legends of western satraps the same 
name has been read as' Ghsamotika ’ by some and as ‘ Ysamotika" 
by others (c/. Rapson and Bhandarkar). Epigraphical know¬ 
ledge could not prevent scholars from coming to different opinions 
even in such an elementary matter as reading a double letter. 
All these considerations would justify the rejection of epigraphic 
‘evidence* when it comes into conflict with well-supported 
conclusions from other sources. 


59. Persistence of Old Forms of Writing. Certain possible 


XX. Fallacies 
in Epigraphic Evi¬ 
dence 


fallacies in connection with epigraphic 
evidence remain yet to be mentioned. It is a 
matter of everyday observation, in Calcutta 
at least, that house mottoes are inscribed by 


illiterate masons in letters the forms of which have been handed 


down to them by their forefathers. One thus comes across a 
legend in comparatively old type of letters but executed quite 
recently. In State affairs archaic types of writing are likely 
to persist for a considerable time even when modem forms are 
current. A reference to hand-written legal documents of the 
present day will afford ample proof in support of the above 
statement. In Nasik caves series of inscriptions are found 
belonging to different Andhra periods but since they are all 
distributed about the same place the engraver of the later period 
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might conceivably have copied the style of writing of his 
predecessors. 

60. Futility of Epigraphic Evidence, The utter futility of 
epigraphic evidence will be seen from the following quotations 
from Archaeological Survey of Western India, VoL V. Bohler 
writes ‘Thirdly, it must be conceded that the characters of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions belong to period anterior by about 100 
years to that of the edicts of Gautamiputra l^atakarxii I. and his 

son VasLsthIputra Pujumayi* (p. 65).‘Hence the beginning 

of the Kshatrapa era falls about the middle of the first century 
B.C., and the reign of Gotamiputa Satakarni I, who destroyed 

Nahapana’s power, a little earlier* (p. 73).‘Kanha’s Nasik 

inscriptions belong to the first half of the second century 
B.C., i,e., were incised between 200-160 B.C. It agrees with 
this estimate that the differences between the eharacters of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and those of the Nanaghat documents 
are such that it is not possible to place them, as Pandit Bhagvanlal 
has also seen, at a distance of more than about IW years’ 
(p. 73). While Buhler definitely places Gautamiputra Satakanpi 
a little earlier than 50 B.C. other scholars like Rapson and Smith 
have as definitely assigned to him a date as late as 106-130 A.D. 
Epigraphic evidence has thus been entirely overthrown. It 
is interesting to note that epigraphic location in time has in 
this case gone astray by more than 160 years, a period long 
enough to condemn epigraphy as a false guide to the determina¬ 
tion of a dynastic chronology. 

61. Risks of relying on Epigraphic Evidence, It is not my 
contention that epigraphic considerations should be altogether 
excluded from ancient Indian historical research. What I 
want to emphasize is that extreme care should be taken to admit 
epigraphic evidence as it stands today in chronological determina¬ 
tions. When one finds that on the basis of a mere similarity in 
names, and that though the name is none too exclusive, the 
two Satakarnis of the Hatigumpha and Nanaghat inscriptions 
have been regarded as the same person and further they have 
been sought to be identified with the third Andhra king called 
6 ri ^atakarni in some of the puranas, one naturally wonders 
what could have led experienced indologists to support such 
weak arguments. Our surprise becomes all the greater when we 
find further that the name of the third Andhra king is given as 
Sri Satakan^ii only in those puranas in which the dynastic list 
is obviously incomplete so that the true position of the king 
remains a matter of doubt. Further, this doubt leads to the 
suspicion that an error has been committed when we find that 
in the more complete list in the Matsyapuraija the third name is 
Snmallakarni and not Sri Satakar^ii, and that when the different 
puranie lists are collated it is seen that it is the sixth king and 
not the third whom the puranas mean to designate specifically 
by the name Satakaixii. It appears that historical scholars who 
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generally strain at a gnat have swallowed a whole camel in this 
instance. The reason is not far to seek. Epigraphists have told 
us that the Hatigumpha and the Nanaghat inscriptions belong 
to the same period and that these along with the Nasik inscription 
of king Kai^a, whose name appears as second in the puranic 
list, should be assigned to ‘the times of the last Mauryas or the 
earliest Suhgas in the beginning of the second century B.C.’ 
{Biihler, Cca. p. ix.) Once this was admitted it was easy to 
accept all the arguments mentioned above in spite of their 
extremely weak character. This was naturally followed by the 
identification of Gautamiputra ^ri ^atakanid of the Nasik 
inscriptions with the twenty-third king Gautamiputra of the 
purai^as. The name Gautamiputra again is not an exclusive 
one and might conceivably be applied in conjunction with Sri 
Satakan?! to more than one Andhra king. It is on such a weak 
foundation that the whole structure of m^em Andhra chronology 
has been built up. Epigraphic considerations form its main 
prop, the illusory strength of which makes us forget the extreme 
wea^ess and insecurity of the foundation. I shall presently 
illustrate by a hypothetic^,! example from English history the 
risks and pitfalls of the methods that have been employed by 
modem scholars in the elucidation of Andhra history. 

6. Two Gboups of Data 

62. Correlation of Ptiranic and Inacriptional Data. There 
are two different groups of available data for 
XXI. T w o working out the history of the Andhras, viz., 
^ (1) puranic records, and (2) the objective 

materials in the shape of coins and inscriptions. 
These data may be called the special data without which no 
connected account of the Andhras can be built up. The two series 
when properly correlated become complementary to each other. 
For instance, from the inscriptional and coin records discovered 
up to date we would never have known without the help of the 
puraii^as that the kings Simuka, Gautamiputra Satakan;)! and the 
others classed with them belonged to the Andhra dynasty. On 
the other hand the puraiiLas do not mention anythi^ about the 
exploits of Gautamiputra or of his relation with the western 
satraps. literary reference to the Andhras whether indigenous 
or foreign and tradition, if any, should be considered as external 
evidence which may support or go against conclusions derived 
from either of the two special sources mentioned above. It 
should be noticed that the purapas alone make a point of pre¬ 
senting a historical and connected dynastic list; aU other data 
are merely incidental in the sense that they are not the products 
of an intention to preserve history. The function of the historian 
is, as I have already said, to correlate the different data available 
from different sources. By the correlation of puranic and 
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insoriptional data in the case of the Andhras is meant, primarily, 
the establishment of identity between kings mentioned in the 
puranio list on the one hand and those mentioned in inscriptions 
on the other. For the purpose of this discussion I propose to 
include coin records under inscriptional data. The task of 
correlation is an extremely difficult one, much more difficult 
than has been generally supposed. As there are so many pitfalls 
to avoid in this matter it will be desirable to consider certain 
broad principles before proceeding to the actual task of iden¬ 
tification or of criticism of the results arrived at by modern 
scholars. 


63. The Fourfold Basis of Iderdity, Idefniity of Names. 

Identity of a puranic king with one men- 
XXII. Canons yoned in the inscription may be established 
Identity* basis of one or more of four different 

factors, viz., (i) identity of names, (ii) iden¬ 
tity of incidents, (iii) identity of dates, and (iv) identity of 
places. I shall consider them one by one. When any name 
in an inscription is found to be identical, either in its entirety or 
in one or more of its components, with a puranic name in the 
dynastic list, there is the probability that the two kings are 
identical. Of the two names, one may be a corrupt or a Prakrita 
form while the other a Sanskritic one, e.g., ‘king Ka];iha of the 
Satavahana race’ of the inscription has been identified with 
‘Kw^a* the second king in the puranic list. Needless to say 
that the identity established on the basis of a mere similarity of 
names rests on a very insecure foundation, particularly in the 
case of kings of ancient India. There have been so many persons 
belonging to the same or different dynasties bearing the same 
name that the risks of error in identification are very great. A 


dated inscription showing the name Surendranath Banerji, for 
instance, may not at all be connected with the famous Bengali 
orator of that name, and however great the temptation of a 


future historian of Bengal may be to identify one with the other 
it will be obviously absurd to do so. The warning in this matter 
cannot be too often repeated, as a mere similarity in names 
unsupported by other reliable considerations has sometimes been 
considered sufficient to establish an identity. The identification 
of l^atakarpi of the Hatigumpha inscription with the third king 


in the puranic list is an illustration in point. 

64. Identity of Incidents. Identity of incidents may 
suggest an identity of persons. For instance, if it is found in 
one series of data that a certain person was anointed king while 
yet a minor and was killed before attaining majority and in the 
other series it is found that a king of such and such a name 
ascended the throne as a minor and was killed immediately 


afterwards, there would be some grounds for supposing, even in 
the absence of any name in the first series, that the two persons 
are identical. Here again it should be remembered that history 
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has the curious knack of repeating itself in royal families, and 
similarity of incidents may a false guide altogether. 

65. Identity of Dates cmd of Plaices. The strongest basis for 
identification is the concord of dates between the puranic and 
the inscriptional series. If independent time recoils exist on 
both sides and if there is an agreement between the dates, we 
shaU have found the safest basis for identity. If, for instance, 
puranic records independently show that king l^r! Satakarpi 
flourished about 100 A.D. and if we find in dated inscriptions 
that king Qautamlputra Satakarni existed about the same period, 
then that will be a strong positive evidence of identity of the two 
persons provided, of course, they can both be located in the 
same province as well. When the dates and localization agree 
but the kingly names differ, chances are, provided there is no 
evidence to the contrary, that the names belong to the same 
person. The other possibility that we have to keep in mind fin 
such a case is that of joint reign over the sam^ territory by the 
two persons; this must bo a rare occurrence. The most perfect 
evidence of identity would be a fourfold agreement in time, 
place, name and incident. It is only seldom that such complete 
proof can be obtained. 

66 . Disagreement between Puranic and Inscriptional Records, 

Supposing that after an identity has been 
beyond dispute, we find a dis- 
Accounts agreement between the puranic statement 

and the inscriptional record, the natural 
presumption would be that the latter gives the correct account. 
Inscriptions are certainly more reliable than written records like 
the puraj;:Las that have been repeatedly transcribed and handed 
down from generation to generation. There is just the possibility, 
however, that an inscription might give the wrong version of 
the story. There is nothing to prevent a king from recording 
exaggerated and false accounts of his exploits. Such foible is 
only human. Coming to recent times, it may be pointed out that 
the truth of the statements recorded in the Black Hole monument 
in Calcutta has been seriously challenged by honest historians. 

67. Puranic Statements should not be amended. The 
tendency to discredit a puranic account simply because of its 
disagreement with deductions possibly of uncertain value drawn 
from inscriptional evidence is to be strongly deprecated. No 
one should alter or amend a puranic statement to suit his own 
ideas. One may, for example, certainly reject altogether the 
puranic account that Siduka the first Andhra king killed 
Sui^rmai;^ the last Ka^va, but one runs the risk of committing 
a grave error in splitting up the statement and then accepting 
the first portion of it only and ascribing the act of murder to a 
later king. A particular puranic statement can only be modified 
by collation of different readings in .the different pura^as or 
on the ground of internal inconsistency; even then such an 
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alteration is a risky procedure as different pura^as may have 
given different versions of the same incident and mere collation 
of different manuscripts will not enable us to arrive at the 
truth. The Mahabharata, for instance, gives two different 
dynastic lists of the Purus in two successive chapters. (Adi. 94 
and 96.) These are obviously different versions preserved by the 
sutas or chroniclers. The puranic and the inscriptional data 
should of course be critically examined individually and inde¬ 
pendently of each other before any attempt at correlation is made. 
Disregard of this rule may le^ to trouble. As soon as wo 
correct puranic statements on the strength of inscriptional 
evidence and vice versa, the two series of data cease to be com¬ 
plementary to each other, and if after having made such correc¬ 
tions we proceed to draw conclusions from the joint series of 
amended material, mistakes and artifacts are inevitable. 

68 . Hypothetical English Purdtia, The following hypo¬ 

thetical example from English history will 
XXIV. Pitfalls serve to illustrate the types of mistakes and 
m Icientification. artificial conclusions that are likely to arise 
tration from Eng- from a neglect oi the principles enunciated 
liah History here. 

Let us suppose that the history of 
England has not been so well preserved as it actually is and 
that scholars have to piece together items of information obtained 
from inscriptions and written accounts of the nature of Indian 
purai;^as in order to get a connected story of England in the 
Middle Ages. The supposition of the existence of English 
pura^a in a hypothetical example is not so fantastic as might 
appear at first. The genealogical accounts in the Bible remind 
one strangely of the Indian puranic dynastic lists. ‘And Adam 
lived an hundred and thirty years, and begat a son in his own 
likeness, after his image; and called his name Seth. And the 
days of Adam, after he had begotten Seth, were eight hundred 
years; and he begat sons and daughters. And all the days that 
Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years and ho died. 
And Seth lived an hundred and five years and begat Enos. And 
Seth lived, after he begat Enos, eight hundred and seven years, 
and begat sons and daughters. And all the days of Seth were 
nine hundred and twelve years; and ho died’, etc. (Genesis V.) 
An Englishman named Thomas Stephens, a priest of the Society 
of Jesus, who came to India about 1683 A.D. actually wrote an 
account of the Old and New Testaments in puranic form in the 
old Marathi-Konkani poetical language. He called the first part 
of his book corresponding to the Old Testament ‘ Paillea Puranna ’ 
and the second part corresponding to the New Testament 
‘Dussrea Puranna’. (J. A. Saldanha. ‘The First Englishman in 
India’, jbbras. XXII. pp. 209-221.) 

69. A Hypothetical Account, Let us suppose then for the 
purpose of our example that English puraijas written in prophetic 
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style like the Indian pura^as exist and that a careful collation of 
the various readings of the different extant English pura^as 
gives the following story: 

‘Several different dynasties wiQ rule in England during the 
Middle Ages. There wiU be three kings of the York dynasty, 
namely Edward, Edward and Bichard. They will rule this earth 
for 22 years, 2 months and 2 years respectively. The successor 
of Edward will be under age when he will ascend the throne. He 


Tablb T. Hypothictical Examflf. 



English PurXi^a 

CD 

Inscription 

1 

& 

Regnal 

Period 

Name and Incidents 

3 

Name and Incidents 

1 

22 Yrs. 

Edward 


^ Edward II 

2 

2Mts. 

Edward 


1327 A.D. Edward III 

3 

2 Yrs. 

Richard 

Close blood relation of 
Edward. Successor of 
Edward. Minor at 

coronation. Murdered 
by his undo while yet 
a minor. 

1 

Richard II 
Son of Black Prince emd 
grandson of Edward 
III, Successor of 

Edward 1 II. Minor at 
coronation. Killed by 
his cousin Henry IV. 

4 

24 

Henry 

Relation of Yorkists. 
Killed Richard the 
last Yorkist. First of 
the Tudor dynasty. 


Henry IV 
Cousin of Richard II, 
Killed Richard II. 
First king of a new 
dynasty. 

5 

38 „ 

Henry 

- 


6 

6 „ 

Edwar];> 

Dfi 


7 

6 „ 

Mary 

o 

1 


8 

46 „ 

Elizabeth 

Died in 1603 A.D. End 
of Tudor dynasty. 



142 „ 

—^Total period of 
York and Tudor 
reigns. After the 

Tudors the Stuarts 
ascended the throne. 

I 

GQ 

1603 A.D. James I 

The first Stuart king. 


The date of king No. 2, Edward of the puranio list, is 1327 A.D. 
according to the inscription. According to the puranas 142—22 (the regnal 
period of king No. 1), ».c., 120 years intervened between king No. 2, Edward 
* and No. 8, Elizabeth. Since the date of k^ No. 2 is 1327 A.D. according 
to the inscription, Elizabeth must have died in (1327+120 =) 1447 A.D. 

not in 1603 A.D. as stated by the puranas. The pur&nas obviously 
confuse the date of death of the last Tudor with the date of accession of 
the first Stuart king, James I, in 1603. There is really an interval of 
(1603—1447a) 166 years between Elizabeth and James I astheinscriptional 
evidence proves. This interval is the dark period of English history. 




Serial No. 
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TABIiBI II. HYFOTHBTIOAli EXAMPLi: 


Regnal 

Period 


Enolisii PuiiAiyA 


Name and Incidents 




I 


I 


1 22YrB. 


2 Mts. 


3 2 Yrs. 

4 24 


O 3S yy 

6 6 „ 

7 5 „ 


8 


45 


Edward IV 

Edward V 
Close blood relation 
(son) of Edward IV 
Successor of Edward 
rV. Minor at corona¬ 
tion. Murdered by his 
undo Richard III 
while yet a minor. 

Richard III 

Henry VII 
Relation of Yorkists by 
marriage. Killed 
Richard III the last 
Yorkist king. First 
of the Tudors. 

Henry VIII 

Edward VI 

Mary 

Elizabeth 

Died in 1603. End of 
Tudors. Beginning of 
Stuarts. 


s 


O 


I 


Inscription 


Name and Incidents 


Edward II 

1327 A.D. Edward III 

Richard II 

Son of Black Prince and 
grandson of Edward 
III. Successor of 
Edward HI. Minor at 
coronation. Killed by 
his cousin later. 

Henry IV 

Cousin of Richard TI. 
Killed Richard II. First 
king of new dynasty, 
VIZ., Lancaster. 

Henry V 

Henry VI 


1603 A.D. James I 


I 
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will be murdered while yet a minor at the instigation of his 
uncle. Richard, who will be king after Edward, be closely 
related by blood to the latter. Henry of the Tudor dynasty, 
who will be a relation of the Yorkists, will kill the last Yorkist 
king and will usurp the throne. The Tudor reign will come to 
an end with Elizabeth. The interval between the birth of Christ 
and the death of Elizabeth will be of 1,603 years. The first 
Tudor will rule for 24 years, Henry will rule for 38 years, Edward 
for 6 years, Mary for 5 years and her sister for 46 years. The 
Yorks and the Tudors wdl jointly reign for 142 years after which 
the earth will pass to the Stuart kings’. 

70. A Hypothetical Inscription. Let us suppose that in 
later times an inscription is discovered which records the 
following: 

‘After Edward II, Edward III ascended the throne of 
England in 1327 A.D. He had a son named Black Prince who 
died while yet a prince. Black Prince’s minor soil Richard 11 
became king after the death of his grandfather Edward III. 
A treacherous cousin of his, Henry by name, killed Richard 11 
and ascended the throne as Henry IV and became the first king 
of a new dynasty’. 

71. Tabul^ion of the Hypothetical Data. Let us suppose that 
a scholar in trying to correlate the two accounts tabulates the 
‘ puranic ’ and inscriptional data side by side (see Tables I and II). 

72. Conclusions from the Hypothetical Data. Our scholar 
is likely to draw the following deductions: 

Prom a comparison of the two columns placed side by side 
in Table I it is obvious that king No. 2, Edward, of the English 
‘puraria’ is Edward III of the ‘iiwcription’. King No. 2, 
Edward, is said to be a close blood relation of his successor 
king No. 3, Richard, according to the ‘ purarias ’; also Edward HI 
of the inscription is the grandfather of his successor Richard II; 
this fits in with the ‘ puranic ’ account. The successor of Edward 
who must be king No. 3, Richard, of the ‘puraria’ is described as 
a minor when he ascended the throne; so also Richard II of the 
‘inscription’ was a minor when he became king. Then again 
the successor of Edward and Richard II were both murdered. 
That king No. 3, Richard, was the person murdered while yet a 
minor is supported by the short reign of 2 years ascribed to him 
in the ‘purarias*. The statement of the English ‘puraijas’ 
that he was murdered by his uncle is obviously wrong as the 
‘inscription’ definitely records that he was murdered by his 
.cousin. The pura^as frequently make mistakes of this type. 
King No. 4, Henry, of the ‘pura^as’ was the founder of a new 
dynasty, viz., the Tudor; the ‘inscription’ shows that Henry IV 
was also the first king of a new dynasty. The correspondence 
between the ‘puranic’ and the ‘inscriptional’ account is perfect. 
There is however one important point in the ‘puranic’ story that 
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goes against the ‘inscriptional’ evidence. From king No. 2, 
Edward, to the death of No. 8, Elizabeth, 142 minus 22 (the 
regnal period of the first king), i.e., 120, years intervened accord¬ 
ing to the ‘purapas*. There is no reason to disbelieve this 
account. Since king No. 2 is Edward III of the ‘inscription’ 
and since Edward III ascended the throne in 1327 A.D. according 
to the same ‘inscriptional’ record, Elizabeth must have died in 
(1327+120 =) 1447 A.D. and not in 1603 A.D. as stated in the 
English ‘purapas*. This shows the unreliability of the ‘purapas’. 

73. Em&Tge7iC6 of an AHificial Dark Period in History, Let 
us suppose that another ‘inscription’ is found that shows that 
James I the first Stuart king ascended the throne in 1603 A.D. 
The conclusion is natural that the English ‘ purapas ’ have ascribed 
this date to the end of the Tudor dynasty by mistake; this 
supposition explains the discrepancy between the ‘puranic’ 
and the ‘inscriptional’ time records. It is clear that th« 5 re is a 
blank in English history of (1603 —1447 =) 166 years between the 
extinction of the Tudors in 1447 A.D. and the rise of the Stuarts 
in 1603 A.D. This period may be called the dark period in the 
history of England. 

74. Results of Faulty Correlation of Data. Our hypothetical 
example has landed us in a pretty mess. Both the ‘puranic’ 
account and the ‘inscriptional’ record are historically absolutely 
true by themselves but from their faulty correlation and com¬ 
bination has arisen a mass of absurdities the most striking 
among which is the artifact, namely, the emergence of a dark 
period in English history which does not really exist. A reference 
to Table II will show at a glance the different varieties of mistakes 
that have been committed in the deductions which appear 
unassailable at first sight. It will be profitable to analyse the 
difiFerent mistakes and the defects in the reasoning that led to 
them. 

76. Mere Identity of Names is often a False Guide. In the 
first place it will be noticed that the kings whose names appear 
in the ‘inscription’ really preceded the kings of the ‘puranic’ 
list. Identity of names has been responsible primarily for the 
mistaken conclusion that the ‘puranic’ and the ‘inscriptional’ 
records refer to the same series of kings. It is indeed a strange 
coincidence that the four names of the preceding kings should 
have been repeated in their exact sequence at a later period. 
'This should serve as a warning to scholars of the risks of placing 
too much reliance on similarity of names while correlating puranic 
and inscriptional data. 

76. Identity of Incidents is not a Safe Guide. Similarity of 
names has been responsible, in the second place, for ascribing 
the incidents that pertain to king No. 2, Edward, of the purai^a 
to king No. 3, Richard, as both of them could be correctly 
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described aa *the suooessor of Edward'. This mistake was 
confirmed by the chance accidents that both king No. 2, 
Edward, of the pura^a and Richard II of the inscription were 
minors at coronation and both were killed, one in infancy by 
his uncle and the other later on by his cousin. The ‘puranio^ 
account that it was the uncle who instigated the murder of the 
previous king and the ‘insoriptionar record that it was the 
cousin who had killed the previous king are both true in their 
respective spheres and it was unwise on the part of our scholar 
to ‘correct’ the puranic statement on the strength of the inscrip- 
tional record. IGng No. 4, Henry, was a relation of the previous 
king by marriage and was the first of the Tudors while Henry IV 
of the ‘inscription’ with whom king No. 4, Henry, was wrongly 
identified, was a cousin of the previous king and was the first 
of the Lancasters. It is again a strange coincidence that both 
should be the founder of a new dynasty, a fact which helped to 
consolidate the mistakes of our scholar. This should be a 
warning again to historians that incidents often repeat them¬ 
selves in royal families. 

77. Identity of Uncorrected Dates is a Safe Guide. Had our 
scholar been careful of the dates in the two series of data and 
had he placed greater reliance on the puranic account that 
Elizabeth died in 1603 A.D. and refrained from ‘correcting’ the 
date on the strength of ‘inscriptional’ evidence he could have 
avoided all pitfalls. Dates therefore form our safest guide in 
the correlation of puranic and inscriptional data. Attempts at 
any correction of puranic statement of dates lead to serious 
errors and should never be undertaken if the pura^as are to be 
used as a complementary source of information to the inscriptions. 
Of course if anybody happens to be dissatisfied with the puranic 
version he can reject it altogether and depend on the inscription 
alone. To correct puranic data on the strength of inscriptional 
evidence and then to apply them to elaborate inscriptional 
accounts is to say the least of it extremely hazardous as our 
h 3 rpothetical example clearly proves. 

78. Possibility of getting Dates from the PurarMS. It will 

now be profitable to examine critically the 
paSn ^ w^rth Andhra chronology as 

^jidhra Chro^logy established by modern scholars. In Table III 

I have placed the puranic Andhra data in one 
column and the corresponding inscriptional and other data in 
.another column. This will help us to imderstand the points of 
agreement and difference of the two series. I have already said 
that in the absence of independent dates on both the sides no 
certain conclusions can be arrived at and the identifications 
cannot be properly tested. It is usually believed that (i> 
although the pura^as record regnal periods of individual kings. 



TabtjIb III. Andhra. Chronology 




PURiljrA 

Inscription, btc. 

No. 

Regnal 

Years 

Name and Incident 

Regnal 

Years 

JName and Incident 
(Tnforonces within 
brackets) 

1 

23 

dldUKA 

First Andhra king. 
Servant of tho 

Kanvas. Killed 

Sudarman tho lost 
Kanva. Father of the 
third king gri ^ata- 
karni. 


Simuka 

^naghat. (Father of 
Sri Satakarni the third 
king. First Andhra 
king. Broke away 

from Maury a yoke at 
the same time as 
Khara velars grand¬ 

father K^omaraja. 230 
B.C.—according to 

Hatigiimpha and 

opigraphic evidence of 
Nonaghat.) 

2 

18 

Brother of Simuka .. 


Kai^ha 

Nasik. (Not mentioned 
in Nanaghat. Likely 
to bo brother of 
Simuka.) 

3 

10 

I^Rf iSItakar];^! 


dlTAKARl^T 

Hatigumpha. Contem¬ 
porary of Kharavela 
—168 B.C. (Date sup¬ 
ported by epigraphy.) 

17 

6 

1 

1 

HiLA 


Hala 

Literary reference— 

Saptaiiataka. (First 

century A.D.) 

23 


QautamIputra 

24 

GautamIputra 6bI 

Satarabi^’i 

Nasik and Karlo. Father 
of Vasi^hiputra 6ri 
Pulumavi. (Contem¬ 
porary of Nahapana 
and Rsabhadatta, 124 
A.U.).' 

24 

28 

PuLOMi 

There were 30 kings in 
this dynasty who ruled i 
for 466 years after 
the Kanvas. (Accept¬ 
ing end of Kanvas at 
28 B.C. [Ehi] end of 
Andhras will be 466— 
28»428 A.D.) 

24 

Vasi^thIputba ^rI 

PuLUMiVI 

Baladri—Nasik. Gimar. 
(Contemporary of 

Rudradaman. 160 

A.D.) Literary refer¬ 
ence. Ptolemy. 121- 
161 A.D. 

In Mahara^trii' 
Andhras were succeed¬ 
ed by Traikutaka 
dynasty. Inscriptions 
and coins show that 
tho date of the be¬ 
ginning of the Trai- 
kutakas is 249 A.D. 
Andhra reign ended 
about this time.) 


The dates 108 B.C. for tho 3rd king Satakar^i, 124 A.D. for the 23rd 
Iring GautaxnTputra and 160 A.D. for the 24th king Pii}umavi are tho 
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and the total reigning periods of dynasties they do not mention 
any specific era by reference to which the chronological points 
can be determined; (ii) the puranic regnal periods also are 
supposed to be not very reliable so that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw up from the dynastic lists any dated table 
of kings even when fixed chronological points can be found for 
some of them from other sources. I shall show later on that 
both these statements are entirely wrong. Reliable figures for 
the individual regnal periods can be obtained from puranic 
records and the dates of individual kings can be fixed as well on 
the time scale of a specific era provided by the purauas. For 
the present purpose of judging the identifications of puranic 
Andhra kings with those mentioned in inscriptions the approxi¬ 
mate date 28 B.C. assigned by Vincent Smith to the end of the 
Ka^va dynasty will be sufficient. (Ehi. p. 217.) 

79. The Kings whose Dates are available. In Table III 
I have mentioned the names of those kings only with regard to 
whom dates are available cither from inscriptions and coins or 
from literary sources other than the puranic. Many of the 
intermediate puranic kings whose names have not been noted in 
the table have been identified with more or less success from 
inscriptional records. I have excluded them from my con¬ 
sideration because these records do not give us any indication of 
dates. If two or three definite chronological points can be fixed 
in the history of the Andhras, these names can be utilized for 
filling in the intervals, otherwise they have not much significance 
from the standpoint of chronology. 

80. Accepted Idevtificatiom. Dark Period after the Andhras. 
It will be noticed from Table III that although on puranic 
evidence Simuka is accepted as having been the first king of the 
Andhra dynasty his date has been pushed back considerably by 
historical scholars. The puranas intend to place him about 
28 B.C. (if we accept this date as that of the end of the Kanva 
dynasty) while the inscriptional evidence assigns to him a date as 
early as 230 B.C. If the latter date be correct naturally Simuka 
cannot be regarded as the slayer of the last Kanva; the puranas 
have therefore been supposed to be wrong in this assertion. 


threo chronological fixed points in the history of tho Andhra dynasty. 
The puranic statement that 30 kings ruled for 456 years may be accepted 
but the purai^as are obviously wrong in stating that the first Andhra 
king Siduka killed the last Kariva king. Tho date of the end of the 
Kanva dynasty is about 28 B.C. (Ehi) while SiiSuka’s date according to 
inscriptional evidence is 230 B.C. Some later Andhra king might have 
killed the last Kanva. Tho discrepancy in regnal periods of king No. 2.3 
between inscriptional and puranic versions is another evidence of the 
unreliability of the puranas. Andhra reign ended about (456—230 «) 
225 A.D. According to tho purS^s this date would be (28 B.C. Last 
Kanva 4- 456 years *=) 428 A.D. The purancus are wrong. There is a 
dark period after the Andhras. 
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Sstakar^i, king No. 3 of the puranas, is believed to be the 
Satakarni of Hatigumpha inscription. His date is fixed at 
168 B.C. (19. 2.) King No. 23, Gautamiputra, has been 
identified with Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni of the inscription. 
His date is found to be about 124 A.D. oii the strength of this 
identification. (19. 6a.) His son Vasisthiputra Pulumavi is 
naturally identified with Puloma, king No. 24 of the puranas. 
Puloma was the contemporary of Rudradaman whose inscrip- 
tional record shows his date to be 150 A.D. (19. fib.) These 
three dates only are definitely known in Andhra history. In 
Maharastra the Andhras were (Rsplaced by the Traikutakas. The 
beginning of Traikutaka era is supposed to be 249 A.D.; this 
date roughly corresponds to the end of the Andhra rule. (19. 8.) 
The total period of Andhra leign is 456 years according to the 
puranas. This figure has been accepted. ISince according to 
scholars the Andhras came into power in 230 B.C. the dynasty 
must have ended about (456—230=) 225 A.D. (19. 8.) His¬ 
torians have recorded a dark period after the Andhras. (5.) 
According to the puranic account the Andhra rule came to an 
end 456 years after the death of the last Kaijva, i,e., about 
(456—28 =) 428 A.D.; scholars have not accepted this date for 
reasons already cited. 

81. Insecure Foundation of Andhra Chronology, If we 
compare Table III with Table 1 we shall find that the data in 
the former offer a ground much less firm for drawing deductions 
from than those in the latter. Andhiu chronology as worked 
out by modern scholars rests on an extremely insecure foundation 
and the reliability of deductions drawm therefrom is even less 
than that of the conclusions arrived at in the hypothetical 
example cited before and the chances of error fax’ greater in the 
former. In the example identity was sought to be established 
on the basis of similarity of names of four successive kings, namely, 
Edward, Edward, Richard and Henry; all those are personal names 
and three of them are dissimilar so that the chances of an accidental 
coincidence here are far less than in the Andhra list where only 
two successive kings could be identified by their names, namely, 
Gautamiputra and Puloma; of these two names again 
Gautamiputra is a gotra name and may be applied as well to 
other kings besides No. 23. There are several Pulomas in the 
puranic list and nothing to indicate who is who. The identifica¬ 
tion of Satakarni of the Hatigumpha inscription with Sri 
Satakanp, king No. 3, rests on a basis much weaker than that 
in the case of either Gautamiputra or Puloma. In the first 
place Satakarni is a clan name and may be applied with equal 
justification to almost all the members of the Andhra dynasty. 
There might have been other l^atakarnis as well who were not 
Andhras. Then again grave doubts exist whether the third name 
in the puranic list is at all j^atakan;^. The date of Kharavela 
himself, the contemporary of Hatigumpha Satakarni, also is in 
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dispute. Some epigraphists are of opinion that there is no 
mention of any date in the inscription. The uncertainty of 
epigraphic evidence regarding possible dates minimizes the value 
of support from Nanaghat and Nasik inscriptions in this matter. 
The statement that Simuka was the father of Hatigumpha 
^atakan;ii is nothing more than a guess. The relation of 
Simuka to Satakarpi of the Nanaghat inscription also is open 
to different interpretations. Bhagvanlal’s opinion that these 
two stand in the relation of father and son is again a mere 
conjecture. Simuka’s image in the cave might well have been 
placed first because he was the founder of the royal dynasty, 
and the second image with the legend ‘Satakar^i’ might very 
well be a representation of a later king belonging to the same 
family. (181.) 

82. Comparison with the Hypothetical Example. A com¬ 
parison of Table III showing Andhra chronology with Table I 
of the hypothetical example from English history Jbrings out a 
striking l^eness between the two. The methods employed in 
establishing Andhra chronology are almost identical with the 
methods illustrated in the example, and the deductions also 
show similar characteristics. In both we find that identifications 
have been effected not on the basis of dates but on that of 
similarity of names. Incidents and dates belonging to the 
puranic series have been corrected on the strength of the inscrip- 
tional evidence in both the instances and then the data thus 
amended have been utilized in the elaboration of the inscrip- 
tional account. In both the tables we find that the entire series 


of puranic kings has been pushed back in time in complete 
disregard of chronology as stated in the puranas, with the result 
that a blank has appeared in later historical account. The 
most striking point of resemblance between the two instances is 
the emergence of this dark period in the wake of the dynasty. 

83. StLspicion of some Grave Error in Andhra Chronology. 

The above considerations raise the suspicion 
Attitude ^ grave error has been committed in the 

tL plir^e identification of Andhra kings and that the 

chronology requires revision. I have re¬ 
peatedly insisted on the fact that in the absence of dates on the 
puranic side it is impossible to test the identifications effectively. 
So before trying to locate any error that might exist in the 
accepted Andhra chronology it is desirable to find out whether 
we could get dates of the ^dhras from the puranas, dates that 
would be free from internal inconsistency. If we succeeded in 
fixirig puranic dates for the Andhra kings independently of 
inscriptional or other evidence, we could easily appraise the 
identifications by modern scholars, and in case of any discrepancy 
discovered between the puranic and the inscriptional account 
we could reject one or the oth^ according to the demands of 
probability. 
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84. Onus of Proof for Puranic Statements. Unless, as 
mentioned just now, independent dates are available on both 
sides no correlation of any value can be established between 
puranic and inscriptional accounts. Unfortunately modern 
scholars think that the puranas stand on unreliable ground so 
that for every puranic statement an objective proof is sought 
before it is admitted. For instance, when anybody asserts on 
puranic authority that Ramacandra ruled in Ayodhya in remote 
times the historians are unwilling to accept this statement unless 
inscription or coin or some such solid objective evidence is 
forthcoming. The onus of proof that Ramacandra existed lies 
here with the person who makes the assertioti. On the other 
hand, when the modern scholar says merely on the strength of 
written evidence that there was a king named Harold in England 
in ancient time no ‘solid’ proof in the shape of inscriptions and 
coins is demanded from him; the generally prevalent attitude is 
one of belief in this case; if anybody happens to doubt the correct¬ 
ness of this statement the onus of proof that Harold did not 
exist is thrown on him. 

86. A ttitudes of Belief and Disbelief in the Choice of Historical 
Material. This general attitude either of belief or of disbelief 
on the part of a historian towards written accounts is mainly 
responsible for his choice or rejection of materials from such 
sources for historical purpose. For example, the modern 
historian, while rejecting the portions containing obviously 
absurd and exaggerated descriptions, has accepted in the main 
the accounts of Greek writers like Megasthenes even when 
corroborative evidence is wanting; the general attitude is one of 
belief towards Greek accounts. On the contrary, in the case of 
the puranas not only are the absurd portions discarded but 
practically nothing is admitted unless supported by external 
evidence or unless the account serves to support conclusions 
drawn from other sources. The purapas, owing to the prevalent 
attitude of disbelief towards them, have thus been given no 
intrinsic historical status. The result has been that scholars 
have always tried to fit the puranic account into their own 
findings, and no attempt has been made in the reverse direction, 
namely, to fit inscriptional records into puranic statements by 
any scholar of repute up to the present time. Had this been 
done in the case of the Andhras quite a different scries of identi¬ 
fications would have been effected, and a wortliier and, 1 would 
venture to say, more reliable chronology would have been 
established. 

86. Buhler and the Puranas. The attitude of modern 
scholars towards puranas in general, and puranic chronology in 
particular, is best summed up in the words of Buhler. He 
writes ‘ Further, as regards the Puranas their aim is to bring the 
history of India into the frame of the Yuga theory. For this 
purpose their authors have to pile dynasty on dynasty in order 
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to fill a space of many thousand years. Historical research has 
shown that they possessed aorm reliable information not only as 
to names, but even as to years. In the case of the Andhra 
dynasty, the coins and inscriptions prove that the^ order in 
which the corrupt forms of the names Gautamiputra Satakaroi, 
Pulumayi, Sakasena (Sriama) Mathariputra, and Gautamiputra 
Yajf[a4ri Satakarpi are given, is perfectly correct, as well as that 
Simuka, Krishna and ^atakar^i reigned a considerable time 
before the former princes, and followed each other closely. 
But it by no means follows that all the other names or the order 
in which they are given are reliable. Nor is there any guarantee 
that the dynasty of Simuka-Sipraka ruled during about 460 
years, much less that Simuka-^ipraka reigned 350 or 360 years 
before Gautamiputra ^atakanid I. All these points have to be 
proved. Though I think it right and necessary, therefore, to 
look to the Puranas for the kings mentioned in the inscriptions, 
I deny the possibility of making up a chronological account of 
the Andhras with their help. It seems to me that the only 
means for approximatively fixing the age of the group of kings— 
(1) Simuka, (2) Krishna, (3) Satakaroi—and of that containing 
(1) Gotamiputa ^atakam^i, (2) Pulumayi, (3) Sakaseiia Madhari- 
puta, (4) Gotamiputa Sriyana Satakamni, and (5) Chandasri, 
are epigraphic evidence, and the synchronisms with the Western 
Kshatrapas who date according to an era, not according to 
regnal years’, (aswi. Vol. V. pp. 72, 73.) 

87. Modem Scholara and the Purdvaa. It is true that 
latter-day historians have accepted, as it suited their own findings 
or fancy, some of the puranic statements that were rejected by 
Biihler, but it must bo admitted that the general attitude of 
disbelief towards tlie puranas remains unaltered to this day. 
It is not my intention here to establish the authenticity of the 
puranas in general, what 1 want to stress is the fact that the 
purapas have given us a chronology of the Andhras that is free 
from internal inconsistencies and that is well-supported from 
several directions by the puranas themselves, and as such the 
chronology is worthy of our careful attention. 

88. Preparation of Puranic Urtext ia not poaaible. Certain 

general rules will have to be observed in 
XXVII. Collec- collecting data from the pura9as. Since the 
Data. ^MetliodH^of P^ra^ias differ from one another and since 
Interpretation even the different manuscripts of the same 

purana may differ in certain respects, collation 
of texts and a critical and careful selection are necessary before 
we can get materials suitable for our purpose. Some scholars 
.are of opim’on that all the puranas may be traced to a common 
source and it is therefore possible to prepare an urtext that 
might be supposed to be free from interpolations and errors of 
scribes. I do not subscribe to this view. It is true that there 
are certain portions in certain puranas that have a ^common 
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origin, but even a casual glance at the contents of the dififeront 
puraDas will convince anybody that they had different sources 
to draw from and that each of them has some special topic not 
found in the others. The dynastic lists in many of the purauas 
show evidence of having individual and independent sources. 
Under these circumstances artificially prepared urtexts are 
likely to be misleading as the different readings very often 
represent different versions of the same account. Mere collation 
of texts is not likely to enable us to choose the corrtict versions. 
Other critical methods will have to be employed to find out which 
form among the different readings is likely to give us a correct 
statement of affairs. I should like to emphasize again that 
inscriptional and other considerations should not be brought in 
to find out the correct text if we intend to correlate the two series 
of puranic and inscriptional data. It will not be wise to go 
beyond the purauas for deciding the correct version. In d\nastie 
and chronological matters the puranas often provide us with 
different types of information so that from a consideration 
of these it is generally possible to decide which is to be accepted 
and which rejected. The text of any particular purana should 
certainly be settled by collation of different manuscripts of the 
same puraua. 

89. DiffereM Xamesfor the same King. To come to specific 
questions in Andhra chronology it may be stated that no effort 
should be made to correct the names of kings by a comparison 
of the different records in the different purauas. I have already 
cited the instance of a king of the Piiru dynasty who has been 
called under various names, viz., Adhislmakrsna, Adhisamakrsua, 
Adhisomakn^Ua and Asimakn^a. It is evident that the king 
could not possibly have all these four names. It is however 
impossible to determine which is the correct name of the king. 
Collation of manuscripts will not help us in this matter and the 
preparation of an urtext is likely to give a misleading information. 
The best plan is to leave these names alone till fresh evidence is 
forthcoming. After all it does not very much matter for historical 
purpose which is the real name of a king among many variants. 
In India, particularly in the case of educated families, the general 
tendency has been from time immemorial to allot meaningful 
names to persons. These names are generally Sanskritic. 
Even now one finds the same tendency in different parts of 
India and more particularly in Bengal. In actual use these 
Sanskritic names are very often abbreviated and corrupted. 
For instance, ‘ Debend ra’ becomes ‘Deben*, ‘Profulla’ becomes 
‘Pipu* and so on as Robert becomes Bob, Thomas Tom and John 
Jack. The same thing must have happened in ancient India 
also; that is why Sanskritic forms like‘l§atakarui*, ‘Kr^ija’, etc. 
have appeared in records in their Prakritic forms ‘Satakaui’ 
or ^Satakampi’ or even in the abbreviated form'Sata*, ‘KRuha% 
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etc. It may be deemed justifiable therefore to change the 
Prakritic forms into Sanskritic ones in historical accounts. 
Nothing more than this should be allowed. The different forms 
of names should be left untouched and for the purpose of writing 
historical accounts any one of these, preferably the most common 
one, may be used. 

90. Andhra Dynastic List. The Andhra dynastic list is not 
to be found in its complete form in any of the puraoas. The 
number of kings is stated to be thirty and there is some amount 
of agreement on this point. The Radclifife copy of the Matsya- 
pura^a, as quoted by Wilson, gives 29 names; Fitzedward Hall has 
supplied the missing name from his copy of Matsya. Wilford’s 
Brahmandapurana, quoted by Wilson, mentions 24 names. 
The editions and manuscripts of Vi^nupurana, that I have seen, 
give 24 names only. The Bhagavat has 23 names and the 
Anandasram edition of Vayu contains 16 or probably 16 names;* 
some manuscripts of Vayu mention a few more. , 

91. Andhras and Andhrabhftyas. From the lists from 
which several names have been omitted it is difficult to fix the 
position of individual kings mentioned therein in the complete 
series of thirty and mistakes are likely to occur. The safest 
guide will be to rely on the most complete list available and 
that is the Radcliffe Matsya list. The names occurring in the 
other purai;:ia8 may best be arranged taking the Radcliffe list as 
the standard. There is one name short in the Radcliffe manu¬ 
script referred to above. The missing name and its position can 
be easily determined by comparison with other lists. There 
emerges the twentieth king Sundara 6atakari?i. Hall in his note 
to Wilson’s reproduction of Radcliffe’s list says, as already 
pointed out, that his own copy gives the name of the twentieth 
king as Sundara-Swatikar^ia. (Vip-w. IV. 24. p. 201. n.) The 
Matsya seems to distinguish between true Andhras and Andhra- 
bhrtyas among the 30 kings. According to the Matsya tliere were 
19 true Andhras. (Mtp-a. 273. 16.) 

92. Unanimity in the Furdnaa regarding the first Andhra 
King. Fortunately, the pura^as do not give us different versions 
of any incident pertaining to any Andhra king. All are 
unanimous in saying that the first Andhra king killed the last 
Ka^va. We may therefore accept this as a definite puranic 
statement. Whether it is true or false is quite another matter 
and has to be decided by other evidence. 

93. Determination of Puranic Regnal Periods. The names of 
the Andhra kings and their respective positions in the puranic 
dynastic list do not offer so much difficulty as the fixing of the 
individual regnal period for each. There is so much discrepancy 
to be found in the different purapas and in the different manu¬ 
scripts of the same pura^a that at first sight it seems hopeless 
that connected and reliable reckonings can be at all obtained 
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that may with justice be avowed as puranic. The task, however, 
is not an impossibility if we remember that the puranas give total 
periods of dynastic reigns besides regnal years for individual 
kings. Regarding the duration of the total periods there is 
more unanimity than in that of the individual regnal periods. 
Very often the regnal years when added together do not tally 
with the total dynastic period. It may be assumed that the 
total periods give reliable and correct figures while the regnal 
periods contain errors that may be traced to various causes. 
The supposed error, however, may not be an error at all. The 
Vayu mentions, for instance, that the ^isunaka dynasty ruled 
for the total period of 362 years, but the individual regnal years 
when added together give 332 years only. There is a discrepancy 
of 30 years which has to be accounted for. It is absurd to 
suppose that the author of these statements could not even 
notice this simple arithmetical mistake and allowed it to stay 
on. Sometimes tliis sort of discrepancy has been adduced as 
proof of the unreliability of the puranas. More charitably 
disposed scholars have ascribed such ‘mistakes* to scribes and 
have tried to correct them. These discrepancies are not to bo 
regarded as errors; they are deliberate statements the reason 
for which may be easily found in most cases by a careful reading 
of the text. 

94. Durations of Reigns of Sisundkas and Mauryas, It has 
been said of the ^idunakas that they ruled in Benares before 
they usurped the imperial throne. (Vap-a. 93.315.) Apparently 
the iSi^unakas were independent kings at Benares for 30 years 
before they became paramount. It is because of this that in 
the successive lists of paramount rulers the ^i.4unakas have been 
allotted a reign of 332 years while as a dynasty they are said to 
have ruled as independent kings for 362 years. The Vayu- 
purai:ia is therefore not at all inconsistent in this matter; on the 
other hand, the apparent inconsistency, when interpreted in the 
light of the text, gives us valuable historical information. 
Similarly the discrepancy of 5 years between the summed-up 
regnal periods and the total period of reign of the puranic Mauryas 
may be explained on the supposition that Candragupta the 
conqueror of the Nandas ruled in the Punjab as an independent 
king for 6 years. A reference to Table IV will clearly show the 
consistency of the puranic chronology. The discrepancies, as I 
have said, can be satisfactorily explained in the majority of cases 
on the authority of the puranas themselves; they will then be 
seen to yield valuable historical information; vide notes to 
Table IV. 

96. Omissions and Unjustified Additions. Omissions and 
unjustified additions in the list of kings for any dynasty can be 
satisfactorily adjusted in most cases by comparing the different 
puranas which usually show unanimity in their statements of the 
number of kings for each dynasty. Sometimes one or more 
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rognal periods would be missing. They can be supplied from 
more complete lists in other pura^ias. When the pura^as differ 
in their statements of regnal periods a choice has to be made 
from among the contending versions. No correction of any 
regnal period in any purana is justifiable. We can make a 
choice for our required list from among different versions. The 
convenient and plausible explanation of mistakes in transcription 
should not be a justification to alter puranic data to suit our 
requirements. The only exception is the case in which different 
readings are found in different manuscripts of the same piira^a; 
in such circumstances, provided the errors of the scribe can be 
detected Avith certainty, corrections can be introduced into the 
copies giving a wrong version. 

96. Total Dynastic Reign as a Guide in selecting Individual 
Regnal Periods. When different puranas give different regnal 
periods for* the same king our choice should be guided by a 
reference to the total reigning period of the dynasty. The figures 
that give a correspondence between the summed-up regnal years 
and the recorded total period should be accepted. If no manu¬ 
script gives the required figure, it will be wise to acknowledge a 
failure. A forced correspondence produced by modifying puranic 
figures on the assumption of a copyist’s mistake is to be strongly 
deprecated. Let me repeat again that one may accept or 
reject a puranic statement but nobody has the right to amend it. 
To cite an illustration, although it has been stated that there 
were 10 kings in the Maurya dynasty, only 9 kings with corres¬ 
ponding 9 regnal periods have been recorded in the Vayu. 
The name of the missing king can be supplied from either the 
Vis^iu or the Matsyapurana which latter gives a list whicih is, 
however, very incomplete. The king has been called Sangata 
in the Visnu and Saptati in the Matsya. The regnal period for 
this king in the Matsya is 9 years. This may be accepted to 
fill up the gap in the Vayu. Even now we find that the summed- 
iip regnal periods come up to only 132. The Visnu, Vayu and 
Matsya are unanimous in stating that the Mauryas ruled for 
137 years. Our figure thus falls short of the required number of 
137 by 5. Anoka’s regnal years have been mentioned as 26 by 
certain manuscripts of the Vayu and as 36 in other manuscripts. 
The last figure is given by the Matsya also. If we now replace 
the Vayu figure of 26 by the Matsya figure of 36 we get the total 
of 142 years. This again goes wide of the mark by an excess of 5. 
No amount of manipulation of the figures available from the 
different puranas will enable us to make the figures tally. If 
we assume, as I have indicated before, that Candragupta ruled 
for five years in some province as an independent king before he 
came to occupy the imperial throne we get over the difficulties. 
It is true that this assumption is not supported by any puranic 
text in so many words; if, however, we remember the definite 
statements of the purapas in similar cases in other dynasties, we 
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need have no hesitation in accepting the supposition. The 
Vayu states that Kau^ilya after having ousted the Nandas 
installed ‘King’ Candragupta on the throne. Candragupta was 
thus already a king when he came to Magadha. (Vap-a. 99. 331.) 
Had no puraiiiia mentioned Aioka’s regnal period as 36 we would 
not have been justified in introducing the figure, however great 
the temptation might have been to do so. A dynastic list can 
bo called puranic only when it is based on the purapas. No 
figure should be introduced in drawing up a list in any case unless 
it has the authority of one of the purarias at least. 

97. Mdgadhaa^ Sutaa and Purdimicdraa. The methods of 
puranic interpretation that I have discussed here get support 
from the purapas themselves. There were three types of historical 
chroniclers in ancient India, viz,y the ‘magadhas’, the ‘sutas’ 
and the ‘puranakaras*. Every king used to maintain a 
‘magadha’ in his court. The function of the ‘magadha’ was to 
keep a record of the events of the reign of his master and of those 
of the preceding kings of the same dynasty. The ‘magadha’ 
was the local State chronicler and it is conceivable that his 
records w'ere often biased towards his master. The ‘sutas’, 
on the other hand, were in nobody’s employ, they visited different 
countries and courts and faithfully recorded what they saw 
or heard and thought to be true history. ‘Sutah paura^ikah 
prokta magadha vami^bedinah’ (sloka quoted by ^ridhar in his 
commentary on Visiiupurapa), i,e.y the ‘sutas’ were recorders of 
puranic facts (history) while the ‘magadhas’ were familiar with 
the events of individual dynasties. The functions and qualifica¬ 
tions of the ‘sutas’ have been described in Vayu. 1. 31-32, 4. 8, 
99. 213; Matsya. 164. 16-18; Brahmanda. 1. 21 and in various 
other places. According to these descriptions the sutas were 
learned, intelligent and truthful persons who could be relied upon 
and who faithfully recorded according to their individual 
capacities and without any alteration what they saw or heard 
(yathadakti, yathavrittam, yathadristam, yatha^avdam, yatha- 
srutam). it was their duty (svadharma) to record the genealogies 
of ‘go<ls’, kings and ysis. The sutas travelled about from place 
to place in search of historical information, and recited their 
re(;ords before learned rsis assembled at the performance of yajfias. 
The ‘puranakaras’ or the actual authors of the pura^as were 
mostly rais; they came to the yajfias for the purpose of hearing 
the sutas who were expected to be present at the functions. 
The ‘purapakaras’ also recorded faithfully for their books 
whatever they could gather from the sutas’ recitation. 

98. Sound Resemblance of different Readings, Each pura^a- 
kara noted exactly what he heard. It seems that the 
puranakaras did not get much opportunity of verifying their notes 
by consulting the suta again. After the sutas had finished their 
recitals they were richly rewarded by the rais conducting the 
yajfias. The sutas left immediately afterwards. (Skp-b. 
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Prabhas. 44. 27.) This fact would explain the peculiar varia¬ 
tions of the same dloka in the different pura^as. The sound- 
resemblance among the different readings is remarkable and 
can only be explained by the supposition that the different 
recorders heard the same person differently because the latter’s 
voice happened to be indistinct at the time or because it was 
drowned to some extent in other noises. In an emergency of 
this type the individual puraoakaras tried to maintain the 
sound-forms of the suta’s reading intact, at the same time keeping 
in mind the needs of grammar. A comparison of the iSlokas 
Visriu. IV. 24. 45-48, Vayu. 99. 437-440 and Matsya. 273. 55-58 
will show what frantic efforts the different piira^akaras made to 
maintain the same sound-form while trying to avoid errors of 
facts and of grammar. (Ppv. pp. 180-194.) The preparation 
of an urtext for such passages only may be a justifiable 
procedure although it may not be possible in all cases. The 
absurd theory that big volumes of puranas were transmitted 
from generation to generation solely by being committed to 
memory cannot be applied here as the facts recorded in the 
Slokas refer to a time when, even according to the most 
ardent exponent of the ‘memory theory’, the art of writing 
must have been well established. Among the different auditory 
variations there is no reason why one version should be given 
preference over others for the purpose of correction. The 
puranic account is therefore not to be touched in any way. 
‘Vedabanniscalam manyo purapam bai dvijottamah’ (Skp-b. 
Prabhas. 2. 90), i.c., ‘O learned brahmanas, the purauas are 
considered to be as fixed as the Vedas themselves*. Although 
the purauas, as written by the puranakaras, are inviolable, there 
is nothing to prevent the ‘ puranarthakara * or the interpreter of 
the purauas from rejecting one version or the other, after con¬ 
sideration of the different puranas, or from offering his own 
explanations of facts. The intention of the puranakaras is that 
the original sources should be left untouched. 


7. PuRANTO Chronology 

99. Vi^nu, Vdyu and Mataya suffice in drawing up a connected 
Chronology, If we follow the methods of 
puranic interpretation discussed above, it will 
be possible to draw up a connected chro¬ 
nological story that may be deemed avowedly ‘puranic’ by 
consulting the easily available printed editions of Vi^uu, Vayu 
and Matsya. These three should sufGice and there would be no 
need to hunt after the manuscripts of all the extant puranas 
for this purpose. It is possible that variations might be dis¬ 
covered regarding minor details in other puranas but they will 
in no way affect the validity of the main conclusions drawn 
from the three sources mentioned here. Even if a different, 
connected and consistent story can be built, up from otter 
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manuscripts or from other pura^cus, the possibility of any of 
which I deny however, it can be considered as a different version 
of puranic chronology and it would then be desirable to consider 
which is to be accepted. So long as such a different version is 
not forthcoming we may safely adopt the puranic account given 
here for the purposes of history. 

100. Andhra Chronology as Part of a Bigger Scheme. The 
puranic Andhra chronology is to be considered not as an isolated 
affair but as a part of a bigger scheme that would include the 
preceding dynasties as well. This will bring out the wonderful 
consistency of the puranic account and will help us to understand 
the strength of the puranic evidence and its reliability. After 
such a table has been prepared it will be time to make an effort 
to correlate it with inscriptional and other data. To economize 
space I have arranged the puranic data in tabular form. The 
justification of selecting a particular figure from valiants will 
be apparent from a close inspection of the table and of the 
figures for accepted total periods of dynastic reigns. The remarks 
and notes appended to the tables will also serve to explain the 
choice. I have made no effort in the tables to determine the 
correct names of kings. I consider this to be an impossible task 
in the present state of our knowledge. It will be seen that the 
Vi^tiupuraiia docs not give regnal periods for individual kings. 
The list of 30 Andhra kings is in accordance with the Radcliffe 
copy quoted by Wilson and amended by Hall. The dates in 
Cl^stian era have been fixed in accordance with the accepted 
regnal years and on the assumption that Nanda’s coronation 
took place 401 years before Christ. The grounds for this supposi¬ 
tion have been discussed in connection with the reference era 
of the puranas. The date of Nanda’s coronation is the key-date 
in later puranic chronology. (120-131.) 
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TABiiB VI. Statjad Intervals 


Intervals 

Furana 

Years 

Reference 

From birth of Parikslt to 

Vip-w 

1,015 

IV. p. 229. 

Mahapadma Nanda’s coro- 

Vap-a 

1,050 

99. 415. 

nation. 

Mtp-a 

1,050 

273. 36. 

From Mahapadma Nanda’s 

Vip 



coronation to the end of the 

Vap-a 

S30 

99. 416! 417. 

Andhras. 

Mtp-a 

830 

273. 37, 38. 


101. Twofold check for Reg'nal Periods. From an 

examination of Tables Nos. IV, V and \T 
of perle(dly consistent 

Mahanandr*^ ° chronological account of the later puranic 

kings can be made out from the puranic 
records. It is y)Ossible to do so in spite of different rcaclin^s of 
regnal years because of a twofold check provided by the puranas 
themselves. In the first place there is a remarkablt} unanimity 
among the purapas in their statements of the number of kings 
I’or each dynasty and for the total period of the dynastic reign. 
The total figure enables us to choose the regnal periods (*orrectly 
from among a number of variants when they exist. Where 
there is a discrepancy between the total period and the properly 
chosen suiuiued-up regnal years, as in the cases of the Sisunakas 
and the Mauryas, it may be assumed that the succeeding dynasty 
came from a diflerent province where it had already been inde- 
f)endcnt for the time indicated by the difference. Usually the 
fmranas have given the proptjr hint in such cases. The second 
check lies in the stated intervals. The relevant different total 
dynastic reigns when added together sliould tally with tlu‘ 
stated interval. 

102. Nanda as Regent. If we add the puranicj suceessiv(' 
dynastic periods from Nanda to the end of ^the Andhras we get 
(Nandas—88 years+Mauryas—137 j'^ears+Sungas—112 years+ 
Kanvas—45 years+Andhras—456 years =) 838 years. But Vajni 
(99. 416, 417) and Matsya (273. 3*6-38) both state that there is 
an int(5rval of 836 ycvirs between Nanda’s coronation and th(‘ 
end of the Andhras. The discrepancy of (838—836 =) 2 years 
is to be explained on the supposition that Nanda ack^d as tlu* 
regent of his father Mahanandi during the last 2 years of the 
latter’s reign. I first made this suggestion in my book Purana- 
prave^a (pp. 97, 134,153,154) in 1934. Since then the publication 
of Mafiju^rimulakalpa by Jayaswal has strikingly confirmed the 
supposition by the statement that Nanda ffi® rruintri of 
Mahanandi for some time before his kingship. (Slokas 422^24.) 
Besides these two checks, the application of which will be 
apparent from Tables IV and V, the purapakaras have men¬ 
tioned yet another chronological control. 
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103. Cycle of 2,700 Years. The puraBakaras thought that 

it required a hundred generations to cover a 
CeiHvvrv period of 27 centuries. (Vap-a. 99. 418.) 

They devised a century scale on this basis and 
called it the Saptarsi Cycle. The Saptarsi Cycle consisted of 
2,700 years divided into centuries. The centuries were named 
according to the 27 stellar constellations. The cycle was called 
the Saptarsi Cycle from the convention that the straight line 
passing through the mid-point of the Jinc connecting the first 
two stars of the Ursa Major or the Saptarsi and the pole, when 
prolonged, was supposed to travel across the 27 constellations, 
vone by one, taking 100 years to cover each. The idea originated 
in the observed movement of this line as a result of the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes. The actual amount of this movement 
does not, however, correspond to the conventional movement of 
the Saptarsi line that is supposed to demarcate the stellar 
centuries. Anyway, the convention of the Saptarsi Yuga was a 
recognized time scale. Primarily the Saptarsi Cycle^was counted 
from ‘ Jyestha’, literally the ‘eldest’ consk^llation. Later on the 
first point or epoch was shifted to ‘A^vini’ which was called the 
first century. (Ppv. jjp. 86-.) To distinguish the two methods 
of counting the first is called the ‘prayuga’ and the second 
‘ navayiiga ’ or simply ‘ saptarsi yuga ’ in the puraxias. Tt is stated 
both in the Vayu (99. 418) and in the Matsya (273. 39) that the 
Saptarsi Cycle will end and begin again at the time of the Andhra 
dynasty. 

104. The evd of the. Saptarsi Cycle during the A'ndhra Period. 
The two slokas, referred to here, offer certain difficulties in 
('Xplanation. I have consulted several learned pundits regarding 
grammar, syntax and meaning of the slokas whitih 1 quote here 
for ready reference. The anvaya and the meaning given here 
have been suggested by the pundits T consulted. The Vayu 
i§loka runs: 

Saptar^ayastadu. prahiih pratipo rajni bai datani 
Saj)tavii^aih datairbhabya andhranuiii to tvaya puiiah. 

(Vap-a. 99. 418.) 

The anvaya is: Aiidhranam (kale) 6atam (samkliyah) rajfii 
])ratipc bai tada punah te saptarsayah saptaviriuSaih 6ataili 
tvaya bhabyah (iti) prahuh (srutari^yah). The meaning is: 
‘During the time of the Andhras, when counting backwards, a 
hundred kings wdll have passed away, the saptarsis, you should 
know’, will begin again for 27 centuries, so say the sages’. The 
Matsya ^loka is as follows: 

SapiarRaya»tada piibiidu pradTptenagnina samah 
Saptavimdaii bhnbyauam-andhranam tu yada puiiah. 

(Mtp-a. 273. 39.) 

The anvaya is: Yada saptavim^ti bhabyanam andhranam 
(kalah) tada tu punah saptarsayah pradiptenagnina samah 
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pramdu (bhavi^yanti). The meaning is: ‘During the time of 
the future 27 Andhra kings the saptar^is will rise high again lik(‘ 
flaming fire*. 

If instead of reading ‘saptavirii^tibhabyaniim’ we read 
‘saptavim^atirbhabyanam’, the anvaya would be: Yada 
bhabyanam andhranam (kalah) tada praihsu pradipteriagnina 
samah saptavim^atih saptaimyah punah (bhabisyanti), i.e., 
‘During the time of the future Andhras the twenty-seven saptar^is 
that rise like high flaming fire will begin their course again’. 

Whichever version of the Vayu and tlie Matsya ^loka we 
accept the meaning is clear that a new Saptarsi Cycle began during 
the time of the Andhras. 

105. The Kali Yuga. According to the puranas Nanda’s 
j)eriod falls within the*purvagadha’ century. (Vip-w. IV. p. 234.) 
Pfirva^adha century is the 20th navayuga. Pariksit’s time is the 
magha century (Vip-w. IV. p. 233), i.e., the 10th navayuga. 
There are still other time cycles to be considered. There is a 
time scale in the puraijas which may be called the Dharma Yuga. 
This consists of four periods, viz., krta, treta, dvapara and kali; 
the respective durations of these are in the ratio of 4 : 3 : 2 : 1. 
This manner of division on the ‘dharma’ scale may be applied 
to any yuga or cycle. For historical records the purapakaras 
further conceived of a short yuga of 5 years. (Vip-w. II. p. 255.) 
A thousand such yugas, i.c., 5,000 years, constituted a kalpa. 
This cycle of 5,000 years was divided on the dharma scale, i.e., 
it comprised a kita of 2,000 years, a treta of 1,500 years, a 
dvapara of 1,000 years and a kali of 500 years. Each of these 
is supposed to begin and end with a transition period of as many 
months as the years of the division itself. Thus dvapara ends 
with a transition period of 1,000 months and kali begins with 
one of 500 months. I made a full discussion of these time scales 
in my book ‘Puranaprave^a’. 

106. The Magha CerUury and the Kali, It is said in the 
Mahabharata (Adi. 2. 13) that the war between the Kurus and 
the Pandavas took place when the transition pejiods between 
dvapara and kali were over, i,e,, 500 months or about 42 years 
after kali started. This is the year of Parikalt’s biith as well. 
The purapas state that the magha century of the Saptarsi Cycle 
and the kali of the Kalpa Cycle started at the same time. (Vip-w. 
IV. p. 233; Bgp. 6. 122. 31.) According to Vispu the interval 
between Parik^It’s birth and Nanda’s coronation is 1,015 years. 
Supposing Nanda’s coronation took place in 401 b.C., the 
Mahabharatan war, according to the purapas, must have occurred 
about 1416 b.C. and the kali must have started in (1416+42 =) 
1458 b.C. (128-131.) Then again this would be the beginning of 
the magha, i,e,, of the 10th saptarsi century as well. Counting 
from the 1st naksatra aiSvinl, the 27th naki^tra, i,e., the last of 
the cycle, is revati. From the beginning of magha the 10th 
saptarsi century to the end of revati the 27th, there would be 
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1,800 years. Therefore the ‘nava’ Saptarsi Cycle came to an 
end in (1800—1458 =) 342 a.C. and a new Saptarsi Cycle began 
with a.4vinl as the Ist century which lasted from 342 to 442 a.C. 
According to the pura^as, therefore, the end of the Andhra 
dynasty falls within this period. 

107. Parik^t—AriMra Interval of 1,893 Years. The birth 
of Pariksit occurred after 42 years had elapsed of the magha 
century which began simultaneously with the kali. From 
the birtli of Pariksit to the tjoronation of Nanda there is an 
interval of 1,015 years and from the latter to the end of the 
Andhras there is the interval of 836 years. Therefore from 
the starting point of the magha century to the end of the Andhra ft 
there is an interval of (42+1015+836=) 1,893 years. Again 
from the same starting point to the end of the attvinl of the new 
Saptarsi Cycle there is an interval of 1,900 years (magha is the 
10th century, the last century is the 27th; from magha to the 
end of the cycle there are thus 18 centuries = 1,800 years. Add 
100 years for the Ist century aAvirii of the new (?ycle. This 
gives 1,900 years). The fixed period of 1,893 years must fall, 
according to the puranas, witliin this magha-ai^vinl limit of 
1,900 years. Then^ is no difficulty in accepting this. The 
first is less by (1900—1893=) 7 years than the second, if we 
liad accepted the Vayu figure of 1,050 years instead of the \'isnu 
figure 1,015 as interval between Pariksit and Nanda, our total 
would have been (42+1050+836=) 1,928 years; this would 
have exceeded the magha-a*4vini limit of 1,900 years by 28. 
Accepting Nanda’s coronation at 401 b.C. the end of the Andhras 
is to be fixed at (836—401 =) 435 a.C., and since the afivini 
century ended in 442 a.C. the puranas are seen to be quite 
<*onsistent in assigning aAvinI to the end.of the Andhras. Further 
information about Saptarsi Cycle and puranic chronology will 
be found in my book ‘Puranapravesa’. 

108. Concord of four different Counts in Puranic Chronology. 
.'Mthough the saptarsi count is a century scale and is not of 
much use in finer calcjilatioiLs it has turned out, in the present 
circumstances, to be a valuable means of checking the correctness 
of the puranic stated intervals. The intervals provide a (correc¬ 
tive for the dynastic total ]xn'iods which in their turn serve as 
control for the individual regnal years. The con(;oi*(l of puranic 
dates derived from four different and indejxjndent counts, viz., 
(i) regnal years, (ii) total dynastic reigns, (iii) stated intervals, 
and (iv) saptarsi indications, is an index of the internal con¬ 
sistency of the chronological record of the puranas and is a strong 
presumptive evidemie of its authenticity. It will be noticed 
that no astronomical calculation is necessary to fix the different 
puranic chronological systems. All time readings can be derived 
frpm definite and direct statements. 
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109. Oeneration Interval. A few words may be said here 

regarding regnal periods about wliich many 
Perils and^J^- “^is^^^en notions are common among 
ration Interval historians. If in any family the date of a 

person is known, the date of any of his 
ancestors or successors whose position in the family tree is known 
can be guessed with some amount of reliability by means of a 
factor which I propose to call ‘the generation intcrvar. To 
determine the generation interval between a father and a son it 
is necessary to know at what age of the father the son was born. 
The interval may also be calculated from a fixed age of the 
father to the same age of the son, c.g., a certain person was 25 years 
old in 1914 and his son attains the same age in 1938; the gtnicra- 
tion interval is 24 years. In short, the generation interval is 
the difierence in ago between a father and his son. The genera¬ 
tion interval thus naturally varies according to the age of the 
father at which a child is born. When there are several children 
the generation interval between father and son is greater in the 
case of the younger children than in that of the elder ones. In 
royal families it is generally the eldest son that succeeds to the 
throne; so if we could determine the age of the fiither at which 
the first male child is born we would get a generation interval 
that would enable us to fix with some degree of ac curacy the 
dates of kings belonging to any particular dynasty in the absence 
of (jhronological records. Lat^i marriage, birth of daughters 
before the son and death of the eldest son all cause variations 
in the generation interval for royal families. Then again il‘ the 
succession to the throne does" not pass from the father to the son, 
the generation interval becomes a false guide in settling 
chronologies. 

110. ‘ Average Regnal Period ’ is a False Guid-e. Since it is 
rare that a son is born before the father’s 18th year, an average 
of regnal periods below 18 in any series is a (;ertain evidence of 
repeated interference with direct suc(;essioh from the father to 
the son with regard to the kings. Since* the age of the father 
at which a son is born is determined by biological factors, it 
varies only within certain limits, say between 18 and 40. Regnal 
years, on the other hand, may show such wide variations, e.gr., 
lx*tween a single day and 70 years or more that it is worse than 
useless to fix ‘an average regnal period’. One should distinguish 
between the factor of ‘average regnal pniod’ that may be 
l^roposcd to bo taken as a guide to chronological calculations 
where dates are unknown and ‘the average of regnal periods’ 
of a particular dynasty where the total period of dynastic reign 
as well as the numbers of kings have been recorded. The ‘ average 
regnal period ’ is a false guide while ‘ the average of regnal periods' 
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(calculated from known data is an index that may give us valuable 
information. 

111. DeUrmination of Oeneration iTUerval, Unfortunately 
in many instances historians have calculated dates for ancient 
Indian kings by postulating, each scholar according to his 
individual fancy, a so-called‘average regnal period’ when neither 
the relations of the successive kings to one another nor their total 
f>eriods were known. When we know that successive kings 
stand in the relation of father and son ‘ the generation interval ’ 
may certainly be used for chronological calculation. Here 
again there is no field for individual choice. I give below a 
table showing the average ages of the father at which the first, 
the second and the third son respectively are born in Bengali 
brahmana and kayastha families. The calculations were kindly 
undertaken on my behalf by Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, I.E.S., 
Secretary of the Indian Statistical Institute and Editor of the 
statistical journal ‘Saihkhya’. The data were obtained from 
the records of the Students Welfare Committee of tho^ Calcutta 
University. 


Tabljs VJI 


Sons 

Avoragci Ago 
of Father 

Probable 

Error 

Number of 
Data 

Standard 

Deviation 

1st son 

27-16 

±0-19 

403 

6-7 

2nd „ 

30-36 

+ 0-18 

401 

6-47 

3rd „ 

33-79 

+ 0-22 

359 

6*41 


112. Generation IrUerval in the PurdrjMS, The Bengali 
kayasthas have kept a count of their generations from the time 
of Ballala Sena. At the present time the generation numbers of 
adult Bengali kayasthas vary between 20 and 30; the most 
common generation number among young men of twenty is 28. 
Ballala Sena’s date is known to be about 1158 A.D. The 
interval between 1938 A.D. and 1158 A.D. is 780 years. If 
we divide this by (28— 1 =) 27, the number of generation intervals 
for the most common generation number, (the number of genera¬ 
tion intervals is one less than the generation number), we get 
the ‘average generation interval* to be 28-9. This tallies with 
the figures in the table. It will be remembered that the puraijias 
believe that 100 kings cover a period of 2,700 years (103) ; the 
‘generation interval’, according to them, is therefore 27 years. 
This is remarkably in accordance with the actual state of affairs 
and the figure must have been found by long continued careful 
observation. 
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113. British Figures, The British figures for the age of the 
mother at which the first daughter is born are as follows : 


Tami^js viir 


A.D. 


1861-1870 
1871-1880 
1881-1890 
1891 1900 
1901 1910 
1910-1912 
1920-1922 


Mother’s average age at 
which first daughter 
was bom 

28- 9 
290 

29- 3 


29*6 

29- 9 

30- 0 
29*8 


These are British Registrar Grenerars data taken from 0. R. Rich 
—^‘The measurement of population growth*, Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries, Vol. LXV, Part No. 3111, 1934, Table 5, 
p. 52. The corresponding figures for males are not available 
to me. 

114. Average Oeneration Interval is 28±6 Years. The 
‘average generation interval’ for historical purposes may thus 
be taken at about 28 years with a standard deviation of 6. It 
should bo remembered that this figure serves as a reliable guide 
only in the case of a long series of kings where the succession 
from father to son has been uninternipted. It must be admitted 
that opportunities of applying the ‘generation interval factor’ 
profitably must be very rare. The factor, however, serves as a 
control to check the averages of regnal periods of dynasties. 

115. Variaiion of Generation Interval. The generation 
interval shows variations. For a small series the variations 
cover a wider range and the interval may go beyond 35 in the 
upward direction. In my own family, reckoned from known 
dates for the last 7 generations, it is just 35 years. The average of 
reigning periods, which must not bo confused with the generation 
interval, for 5 Idngs from Humayun to Aurangzib is as high as 
35*4 years. This is because the direct line was uninterrupted. 
In English history for 11 rulers, fro^l Richard II to Mary, the 
average of the reigning periods is only 16*4 years, showing that 
the continuity of the family line was repeatedly broken; for 
5 kings, from John to Edward III, the average is 36*6, showing 
that the direct line was intact in this series. 

116.. Averages of Reigning Periods for the Puranic Dynusties, 
The averages of the reigning periods of the puranic kings for the 
different dynasties are as follows: 
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\Am.r. IX 




Dynasty 

Numbo.\of 

Kings 

Total Reign 
in Years 

Average of 
Reigning Feriods 

Pradyota . . 

5 

I4K 

29-6 

^iSunaka . . 

10 

332 

33-2 

Xanda 

9 

100 

111 

Maiirya 

10 

137 

13-7 


10 

112 

11-2 

Kaiiva 

i 

45 

11-2 

Aijdhra .. 

30 

456 

15-2 


Of the above average figures none is inherently improbable. The 
averages of reigning periods for the Pradyotas and the Si^unakas, 
when ehccked by the factor of generation interval, arc seen to 
lie well within the normal limits of 28±6. The puranic averages 
of reigning periods give us the very valuable historical informa¬ 
tion that only in the l^radyota and the ^isunaka dynasties the 
succession from father to son was likely to have been uninter¬ 
rupted. In all the other dynasties repeated disturbances in 
family succession must have taken place. 

117. Vincent Smith's Doubts are untenable, V’^incent Smith 
writes ‘Although the fact that the Saisunaga dynasty consisted 
of ten kings may be admitted, neither the duration assigned by 
the Puranas to the dynasty as a whole, nor that allotted to 
certain reigns, can be accepted. Experience proves that in a 
long series an average of twenty-five years to a generation is 
rarely attained, and that this average is still more rarely exceeded 
in a series of reigns as distinguished from generations’. (Ehi. 
p. 47.) Wherever there is an uninterrupted succession from 
father to son the average reigning period, as I have already 
indicated, is likely to rise above 25 and it would not be wrong to 
say even above 30 years in a short series like that of the I§i6unakas. 
\"incent Smith also doubts the possibility of the successive high 
figures 42 and 43 for the regnal years of Nandivardhana and 
Mahanandi. (Ehi. p. 41.) There is, however, nothing inherently 
improbable in this. Let us suppose that Nandivardhana ascended 
the throne in his 23rd year and that Mahanandi, his son, was 
boin at his 40th year. He may be supposed to have died at 65 
years. This gives him a regnal period of 42 years. At the time 
of Mahanandi’s death his son w'ould be 25 years old; there is 
nothing to suppose tliat he could not have attained the age of 
68 which would give him a 43 years’ reign. Vincent Smith is 
utterly WTong in his suppositions regarding both dynastic and 
individual reigning periods as the previous discussions should 
prove. 
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118. Discrepancies. We find that the puranic accounts, as 

XXXII P regards either recorded regnal years or 

vati^ of dynastic total periods, may safely be relied 

upon. The chronology also is found to be 
strongly supported by various internal evidence. The discre¬ 
pancies that have been noticed are just of the type that one would 
expect in authentic accounts recorded by different persons and 
transmitted in writing on frail material by scribes from genera¬ 
tion to generation. When it is remembered that information 
more than 2,500 years old has been preserved in this maimer one 
wonders that there have not been discrepancies of a more serious 
nature. The causes that prevented this mischief and served to 
preserve the puranas from total extinction lie in the religious 
attitude of the Indian public towards them, an attitude deli¬ 
berately fostered by the puranakaras. It is said by the puranas 
that anybody, who makes a copy of a ()urana and presents it to a 
learned brahmana, attains heaven; any one who hears, recites or 
preserves the dynastic lists is sure to be blessed with children, 
riches and so on. (Vip-b. IV. 3: Vap-a. 99. 402-403; Mtp-a. 53.) 
I have already said that the purapas have been considered to be 
as inviolable as the Vedas. Vans Kennedy wrote in 1S40 ‘it is, 
at least, certain that the manuscripts of the Puranas which are, 
at this day, spread over India, from Cashmere to the extremity 
of the southern peninsula, and from tlagannatha to Owaraka, 
contain precisely the same works; and it is, therefore, most 
probable that the Puranas have always been preserved in 
precisely the same state as that in which they were first committed 
to writing’. (Vip-w. Appemdix, p. 293. n.) 

119. Successive Redactors of the Furd'ijtas. From all this 
it is not to be supposed that the puranas were written down 
in some remote ancient time in their present form and havc‘ 
remained in that state ever .since. The original accounts of 
the different puranas were regularly supplemented with fresh 
historical materials from age to age and were bi*oug}it up to 
date by successive puranakaras. The names i f 24 such succes¬ 
sive editors of the Visnupurana are to be found in that work 
in Bk. VI. Chap. 8. 42-. The names of the redactors of the 
Vayu are mentioned in Vayu. 103. 58- ; they are 30 in number. 
The prophetic form of writing is a convention that serves to 
perpetuate the memory of some past illustrious puranakara. 
It is not a deliberate device to dujie the credulous laity. We 
have parallel instances at the present time also. Gray’s Anatomy 
still goes by that name although successive editors have changed 
the original beyond recognition. One may similarly hope that 
Wells’s history will be called by that name 500 years hence 
although fresh materials might continue to be added from time 
to time to keep it up to date. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that an unknown redactor, following the old tradition, 
has sought to bring the Bhavisyapurana up to date by inserting 
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historical accounts that come down to the time of Queen Victoria. 
A historical record in the puranas is not to be necessarily dis¬ 
believed simply because it happened to have been added to in 
later times. 

8. The Puranic Era 

120. Nandas Coronation Date as Point of Reference, I 
shall now take up the question whether the puranakaras have 
mentioned any era with reference to which the 
regnal vears, the total periods and the in- 
tervals recorded by them may be dennitely 
located. It must be admitted at once that they have not 
specified by name any era of this sort, but that they actually did 
use one is to be inferred from certain passages in the puranas. 
When anybody writes that Alexander died 323 years before the 
birth of Christ and the great European War took place 1,914 
years after Christ was bom, one is justified in concluding that the 
birth of Christ coincided with the epoch of an era started in 
commemoration of the event. Now compare with this the 61okas 
415, 416 and 417 of chapter 99 of the Vayu. These ^lokas may 
1)6 translated as follows: ‘From the coronation of Mahadeva 
(Mahapadma Nanda) to the birth of PariksTt an interval of 
1,050 years is to be recognized. The measure of an interval 
that comes after Mahapadma has also been stated; this interval 
is kno%vn to be one of 836 years; it is said that this period 
denotes the end of the Andhras. The time interval has been 
counted by future learned I’sis versed in the puranas. ^ 

Similarly the Matsya states: ‘From the coronation of 
Mahapadma to the birth of Pariksit 1,050 years have been 
known to have elapsed. Till Pauloma or till the Andhras 
after Mahapadma again there is an interval of 836 years, 
lliese (two) intervals intervene between Pariksit and the end 
of the Andhras. They have been counted by learned r^is 
versed in the puranas in later times.’ (Mtp-a. 273. 36-38.) 
The Vi^nnpurana states: From the birtli of Pariksit to the 
coronation of Nanda [an interval is to be taken into account], 
this [interval] is to be recognized as [one of] fifteen [years] 
in addition to one thousand years. (Vip-b. TV. 24. 32; Vip-w. 
p. 230.) The Visnupurana mentions the interval between Nanda 
and Pariksit only and puts it down at 1,015 years instead of 1,050 
years as in the Vayu and in the Matsya. [For transliteration 
of the \'^ap, Mtp and Vip slokas, referred to in this paragraph, 
see ap.] These statements justify the assumption that the 
later puranakaras used Nanda’s coronation as the central 
reference point of their time records, i.e., they used the date of 
Mahapadma Nanda’s coronation as the epoch of an era for the 
purposes of chronology. Wo may call this era the Nanda era. 
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121. The Nanda Era, The Nanda era seems to have been 
in continuous use from the time of Nanda till the end of the 


Andhras at least. Nanda was a very powerful monarch who, 
as the puraims state, annihilated all independent k^atriya kings 
and brought the whole country under his sway. If the pura- 
nas are to be believed, he was a greater emperor than even 
Yudhi^thira. It is perfectly natural that Nanda should have 
started an era of his own; much lessor kings have done the same. 
This cjonsideration, when taken in conjunction with the puranic 
statements mentioned above, makes it almost certain that Nanda 
<lid start an era. Nanda’s era must have acquired wide currency 
as he ruled over an extensive empire. 

122. Fate of the Nanda Era. One is naturally curious to 
know what happened to this era. No absolutely certain informa¬ 
tion can be given on this point. No inscription or coin or any 
literary reference that mentions this era has yet been discov<»rcd; 
this is I’ather strange, as the fact that the puranakaras continued 
to count time in terms of this era for 80() years at least till as 
late as the end of the Andhras proves that the era must have 
been more widely prevalent and better known than either the 
Vikrama Sam vat or the Sakabda. My contention is that the 
Nanda era has all along been in continuous use since the time 
of Nanda under a modified form and a different name and it is 
still being used at the present time. The Kali era that the 
Indian almanacs have been recording from year to year from a 
very remote past, and that has been used as a point of reference 
by all astronomers, is really a modified Nanda era. This supposi¬ 
tion, as I shall presently show, gives a date for Nanda’s coronation 
that fits in extremely well with the whole scheme of puranic 
chronology; taking this as the starting point of our calculations 
we can fix the dates of all the puranic dynasties and of all indivi¬ 
dual kings from the recorded total and regnal periods as has been 
done in Table IV. The dates thus obtained for Candragupta, 
A^ka and others will be seen to be in perfecjt accord with those 
obtained from other sources. In fact these puranic dates serve 
to clear up many obscure points in ancient Indian history. 
They do not clash with any definite finding from any other 
reliable source. The supposition mcay therefore be considered 
to be of the nature of a theory in science. A theory is justifiable 
and is acceptable if it offers a satisfactory and adequate explana¬ 
tion of different facts. 

123. Social Order in the Kali Yuga. In order to understand 

how the Nanda era was transformed into 


XXXIV. Trans- Kali era of the present time we have to 

to the P«ran^ again. Ibavc 
pointed out that the Kalpa Cycle of 5,(KK) 
years was divided into four unequal divisions in the ratio 
of 4 : 3 : 2 : 1. This gave a kali of 500 years. The motive 
behind this division was based on socio-religious conceptions 
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of the puranakaraa. ‘ Suryasiddhanta ’ says that the division 
of a kalpa into krta, etc, is for the purpose of indicating 
‘dharmapada’, i.e., the socio-religious state of the people. (1.16.) 
During the krta period the dharma of the society is believed to 
be of the order of‘four quarters’, i.e., it is at its best; in treta it 
is three quarters, in dvapara it is two quarters and in kali the 
dharma is merely one quarter. According to the puranakaras 
there was no conception of sin in the society in the early krta 
yuga; social order became fixed in treta when kings laid down 
laws for the conduct of people; the idea of sin developed at this 
stage. The sinful propensities of men went on increasing 
progressively till in kali only one quarter dharma was left. 
After the end of kali the social order was supposed to begin anew 
from the krta stage. (Vap-a. 57, 58, 59.) The puranakaras 
believed in a regular cycle of social and moral development. 

124. Kalki and. the new Krta Age. The Vayu says that in 
the kixli age, the brahmanas, kjjtriyas and vaisyas gradually get 
extinct and most of the kings happen to be of the 6udra castt? 
and they liecome patrons of the ‘pasanda faith ’. It is commonly 
believed that the kali age is still going on and that when this 
age ends Kalki, an incarnation of VTsnu, will be born and will 
restore the social and religious order to its pristine glory ushering 
in a new' krta age. Curiously enougli the Kalkipurana desciibcs 
the exploits of Kalki not in the prophetic form but as events 
of the past. It says that Kalki was bom long ago, that ho 
married the daughter of king Brhadratha, took king Visakha- 
yupa as his ally and killed king Suddhodana and all mle(;chas, 
yavanas and other lieretics and restored dharma on this earth. 
(Kip. 1. 4. 30 ; 2. 1,25 ; 2. 3. 76 ; 2. 7. 28.) 

125. Conteifnporarie.s of Kalki. The tradition, on w hich the 
Kalkipurana is based, gives iis three important items of informa¬ 
tion, VIZ.., (i) Kalki lived in the past, (ii) he was a contemporary 
of VL4akhayupa, Brhadratha and Suddhodana, and (iii) he ushered 
in the krta yuga. I have already pointed out that the puranic 
kali yuga began in 1458 b.C. (on the assumption that Nanda’s 
coronation was in 401 b.C'.), and lasted for 500 years. The kali 
thus ended in 958 b.Cl w'hen a new krta began with a transition 
period of 2,0(K) months, i.e., of about 167 years after which 
the ki*ta yuga ]>roper was established. This would give us 
(958 — 167 =) 791 b.C. as the dak*, of the setting in of krta yuga 
proper. A reference to Table JV will show that the Pradvota 
king Vi^akhayiipa’s reign lasted from 834 b.(^ to 784 b.C. ‘The 
starting point of the krta yuga proper falls within this period. 
This is a remarkable agreement. From puranic evidence it can be 
further proved that Suddhodana or Kruddhodana of the Iksvaku 
dynasty and Brhadratha of the Puru dynasty w^ere both con- 
tem|>oranes of Visakhayupa of the Prailyota dynasty. (Ppv. 
('hap. 19.) Thus the Kalki tradition is fully supported by 
puranic (chronology, but the peculiar fact .emerges that in 
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current Hindu tradition the age of Kalki has been pushed forward 
to a remote future; it remains to be explained how this could 
happen. 

126. Extension of the old Kali Yuga. According to the old 
puranic tradition the second krta which began after the end of 
kali in 968 b.C. must have ended in (2000—958 =) 1042 a.C., 
when the second treta began; this treta would last till (1042+ 
15(X) =) 2642 a.C. So if we are to calculate on the basis of the 
old puranic dharma scale, we should admit that the treta age 
is still continuing. A reference to the Indian calendar will, 
however, show that we are living in the kali age. The calendar 
records further that this kali age started in 3101 b.C. and will 
continue for an incredibly long, long time yet. it is obvious 
that the puranic kali of 500 years has suffered an increase and 
has been extended both backwards and forwards. We find 
an interesting puranic reference to this modification of th.- kali 
period. The Visnupurana writes 

‘They (the saptarsis) were in inagha, O the best of brah- 
manas, at the time of Pariksit, and it was then that 
the kali of 1,200 (divya) years began, w hen the incarna¬ 
tion, that was the part of Lord Visnu himself, and that 
was born of the )*ace of Vasudeva, left for lieaven then 
came kali. So long as he (Kmia) continued to tread on 
this earth with his lotus feet the kali did not succceKl in 
making any impression on this world. When the part 
of the Eternal Visnu returned to heaven, Yudhisthira, 
the son of* dharma, left the kingdom with his younger- 
brothers, and seeing untoward portents at the passing 
away of Krsna installed Pariksit on the throne. When 
the great reis (saptai'gis) go over- to the purvasadha then 
from Nanda onwards this kali will snff(M- an increase. 
When Kraria left for heaven then and on that- very day 
started the kali age the count of which, as you hear 
from me, will be 300,000 human years; when 1,200divya 
years will have (‘lapsed then kita will stait again.’ 
(Vip-b. IV. 24. 34-42.) 

126 (1). Divya Years and Kali Yuga. 1,200 divya 
years are equivalent to (1200x360 =) 432,000 human years. 
This is conceived to be the total period of the kali referred to in 
this quotation and mentioiu^d in IndiaTi almanacks; of this period, 
one-tenth, i.e., 36,000 years, from the transition period at the 
beginning and the sanies number of years from the transition 
]^eriod at the end; the kali yuga proper lias 360,000 years as stated 
in the text. We thus got (36(X)0+360000+36(K)0 =) 432,000 
years for the complete kali. This big figure is really derived 
in a simple manner from an originally (joruieived yuga of 1,(K.)0 
human years. 
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127. Transition Periods, For the purpose of indicating 
the transition periods of any yuga it is first converted into 
mouths. The transition periods have as many months each as 
the years of the complete yuga. Counted in years or in months 
each transition period is one-tenth the yuga proper. 1,000 years 
make 12,000 months for the complete jmga; of this, 1,200 months 
form the transition period at the beginning, 12.000 months the 
middle, the yuga proper, and 1,200 months the end. These 
figures are now multiplied each by 360, the factor for the divya 
scale, for the purpose of getting a magnified yuga. Divya 
measure is to human measure as a ‘savana* year is to a day, 
i.e,, as 360 is to 1. Starting from a yuga of 1,000 years the 
I)iirai;^akaras thus got an extended kali of (432000+4320000+ 
432000 =) 5,184,000 months or 432,000 years. (For fuller 
details of the construction of the puranic yuga cycles see my 
book Pura^iapravefia.) In the enumeration of the kali count 
in the text quoted from Visnupurana, Nanda’s name seems at 
first quite out of place. It has really been introduced just to 
indicate that the old kali of 500 years suffered an increase, and 
was replaced by the big kali mth Nanda’s time as the fixed 
point of reference and that Nanda’s date has an important 
bearing in the determination of the epoch of the new kaU jniga. 

128. The old Kali and the 28th Pitf Yuga, In order to 

understand the part played by the date of 
XXXy. Nanda’s j^fanda’s coronation in the fixing of the 
Kal^Era^*^ beginning of this kali we shall have to go 

back on the old kali count that formed a part 
of the Kalpa Cycle of 5,000 years. Before the introduction of the 
saptarsi century scale the puranakaras, for the purpose of 
historical reference, divided the 5,000 years of the kalpa into 
30 yugas, each comprising 2,000 months. This yuga may con¬ 
veniently be called the ‘pitr yuga’ because it was used to locate 
the times of the ‘pitrs’ or ancestors, i,e„ people who were long 
dead. (Ppv. pp. 43-.) The first 12 pitr yugas, covering 2,000 
years, constituted the krta, from the ISth to the 21st pitr yuga 
the period of 1,500 years was the treta, from the 22nd to the end 
of the 27th was the dvapara with a duration of 1,000 years, and 
from the 28th to the end of the 30th was the kali of 500 years. 
This old kali began in the 28th yuga, and Krsna also was born 
in the same yuga. (Vap-a. 98. 97 ; Vip-b. V. 23. 25; Skp. Visnu- 
khanda. 3. 13.) So we find that in the old scale 27 yugas had 
elapsed before kali commenced. According to the puranic con¬ 
ception kali yuga is characterized by loss of prestige of the 
hrahmanas and by increased sinfulness of the people; the dudras 
become king at this period. 

129. Falsification of Puranic Conception in Nanda's Times, 
Nov' w+en Nanda became the undisputed monarch the pura^a- 
karas found that although the age was second krta according 
to the old dharma scale, and although according to tradition 
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there should have been present ‘four quarters dharma’ among 
the people yet, as a matter of fact, a fiudra had come to the throne 
(Nanda was the son of a fiudra woman), and this 4udra had 
exterminated all the ksatriya kings belonging to ancient dynas¬ 
ties; Buddhism and Jainism which were both ‘pasanda faith’ 
were rampant. The puranic conception was thus entirely 
falsified; the signs of the times all pointed to the kali age. The 
purapakaras, therefore, extended the period of kali. Since it 
was known that before kali set in 27 yugas had elapsed and 
since they were counting yugas in terms of the Saptaisi Cycle at 
the time, they added 27 sajjtarsi yugas to Nanda’s date and 
pushed back the epoch of the Nanda era by 2,700 years; th(‘ 
extended Nanda era constituted the new kah yuga; this placed 
Nanda at the end of the 27th yuga and the beginning of the 28th 
which corresponded to the beginning of the kali in the old scale. 
The old tradition was thus sought to be maintained and Nanda’s 
time was turned into kali. They called this new era Kalyabda 
or the Kali era, and it has been known by that name ever 
since. 

130. Nanda is described as an IncAimatitm of Kali, Nanda 
has been called ‘Kalikam^ajah’ by the Matsya (272. 18) and 
‘Kalasambrtah’ by Vayu (99. 326). Both these epithets are 
extremely significant. The first means ‘born of a part of kali’, 
i,e,, an incarnation of kali. (Krs^a has been similarly called 
‘ visporam^aja’, i.e,, an incarnation of Visi;iu. Vip-b. IV. 24. 35.) 
‘Kalasambrtah’ means ‘the chosen of the Time’. The kali 
age ‘chose’ Nanda for the purpose of fixing its epoch, and lent 
its own name to the Nanda era. Another possible meaning 
of ‘kalasambrtah’ is ‘hidden or covered by time’. Nanda’s 
coronation date may’^ be said to be hidden by the Kali era. In 
later times this era was also called the Yudhisthira era since 
Yudhi^thira was known to have been the first king of the old 
kali ago that got included within the new kali. Still later, 
instead of saying that the 28th yuga was the kali yuga it was 
asserted that the present kah of 432,000 years is the 28th kali 
of an immensely big cycle. This saved contradictions that 
would have been otherwise inevitable as a result of the confusion 
betw^een the 28th pitr yuga of the old scale and the 28th yuga 
of the Kah era, counted according to the newer saptarsi century 
scale. 

131. Fixing Nanda'8 Coronation at 401 b.C. In order to 
fix the date of Nanda’s coronation we have thus to find out the 
epoch of the present Kah era and deduct from it 2,700 years. 
The Kah epoch, according to the Indian calendar, is 3101 b.C. 
Therefore the date of Nanda’s coronation is (3101—2700 =) 
401 b.C. I have already said that this date fits in extremely 
well with other known dates and is not contradicted by any 
definite and rehable finding from any other source. It clears 
up many obscure points in ancient Indian history. 
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9. Correlation of Data 

132. Inscriptional Dates for Oaviamlputra and Pnlurndvi. 

106 A.D,-150 A.D, Having obtained dates 
XXXVI. ^rre- from the purai:ias for the Andhra kings it will 
GaXmlputra ^ possible to correlate the puranic 

Pujumavi data with the inscription and coin data of the 

Andhras. The only certain dates on the 
inscriptional side are those for the two successive kinjgs 
Gautamlpiitra ^rl ^atakaroi and his son Vasisthiputra Sri 
Pu}umavi. They may be placed between 106 A.D. and 150 A.D. 
(19. 6a.) The dates ascribed to Simiika and the third king 
Satakariii by modern scholars rest on an extremely flimsy 
basis as I have already shown. (80-82.) The dates 106 A.D. 
and 150 A.D., therefore, should form the basis for identiflcation. 

133. Puranic Dates for the sixth and the seventh Kings. 
74 a.C.- 14H a.C. A reference to the puranic dates in Table IV 
will at once show that kings No. 6 and No. 7 reignfed from 74 
a.C. to 148 a.C. Their respective puranic names are iSatakarni 
or Sri Satakariii and Lambodara. The sixth king Sri Satakarni 
can therefore be identified with almost complete certainty with 
Gautamiputra Sri ^atakarpi of the inscriptions, the Gautami- 
putra that was the contemporary of Usavadata of the inscriptions 
and whose mother was Bala^ri and whose son was Vasi^hTputra 
Pujumavi. King No. 7, Lambodara, of the puranas is thus to be 
identified with Vasisthiputra Pulumavi who was presumably 
a contemporary of Ptolemy and who is said to have been defeated 
twice by Rudradaman of the Junagadh Girnar inscription. In 
establishing these two identities it is to be noted that the gotra 
name Gautamiputra of king No. 6 has not been mentioned by 
the purarias nor the name Pulumavi of king No. 7. We know 
from inscriptions that Yajna^ri was also a Gautamiputra 
Satakarni; in his case too, the purapas do not record the gotra 
name. A reference to my previous discussion of the names of 
Andlira kings (30-37, 63, 75, 89) will show that this omission 
is no justification for rejecting the identification. On the other 
hand, if we admit the possibility that f^atakarni might have been 
a personal name of some particular Andhra king, our choice will 
certainly fall on king No. 6 who has been uniformly called 
Satakarni by all the purapas. In line 9 of the Balasri inscription 
Gautamiputra ^ri ^atakariji has been called simply Sri Satakarni. 
(150, 151.) King No. 3, who is also called {Satakarni by the 
Visnu, has a variant in ^rimaUakar^i, in the Matsya. The 
arguments about names need not detain us any further, for their 
reliability as a basis for identification, even when there is 
concord in regard to two or more successive names, is, as I have 
shown, quite small. The only relevant fact that we should 
consider in proposing an identity, when there are two different 
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names, is whether the discrepancy between them is of such an 
order as to preclude it. 

133 (1). Identities of Sri Sdtakarni tvith Gautamlputra 
Sri Sdtakarni avd of Lanibodara with Vdsi^thlputra Pvlumdvi, 
The names Gautamlputra Sri Satakarui of the inscription and 6ri 
J^atakarui of the puranas are certainly not of this type; they are 
complementary to each other. The name Lainbodara of the 7th 
king is obviously a sobriquet. There is nothing against the 
supposition that his personal name was Pulumavi. It is true 
that this will add another Puloma to the four alrc^ady existing 
in the puranic list. The frequency of occurrence of this name 
among the Andhras is in favour of, rather than against, the sup¬ 
position that Lambodara was Pulumavi. The dates for Lam- 
bodara on the one hand and for Vasisthiputra Pulumavi on the 
other do not leave any doubt about the identity of the two. The 
regnal periods of Lambodara (18 years) and Pulumavi (latest 
regnal year = 24) do not tally; the same type of discrepancy 
between the puranic and inscriptional regnal years is also to 
be seen in the case of Yajna4rl. Such differences can be satis¬ 
factorily explained, as I have already shown, by the supposition 
that a period of provincial rule preceded the accession to the 
throne. (40.) In the case of Pujumavi theie is some definite 
evidence in support of this argument. (161.) 

134. Date of Yajnain from Chinese Records, 408 A.D. 


XXXV11. 
Yajhafiri 


Inscriptions and coins do not offer any other 
certain date that might enable us to establish 
other points of contact between the puranic 


and the inscriptional series. Fortunately there are literary 


references that can help us in testing the dates of a few other 
Andhra kings. The following is a quotation from Wilson’s 


Vijnupuraua, Bk. IV. pp. 201-206: 


‘The dynasty (Andhra) is of considerable chronological 
interest, as it admits of some plausible verifications. 


That a powerful race of Andhra princes ruled in India 
in the beginning of the Christian era we learn from 
Pliny, who describes them as possessed of thirty 
fortified cities, with an army of 100,000 men and 


2,000 elephants. The Andrae of this writer are, 
probably, the people of the upper part of the Peninsula; 
Andhra being the proper designation of Tolingana. 
The Peutingerian tables, however, place the Andre-Indi 
on the banks of the Ganges; and the southern princes 
may have extended, or shifted, the site of their power. 
Towards the close of the dynasty, we find names that 
appear to agree with those of princes of middle India, 
of whom mention is made by the Chinese; as, Yue-gnai 
(Yajnajiri), king of Kiapili, A.D. 408 (Des Guignes, 1. 
46), and Ho-lo-mien (Puloinan) king of Magadha in 
>621 {ibid,, 1. 66). The Pauranik lists place these 
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two princes more nearly together; but we cannot rely 
implicitly upon their accuracy. Calculating from 
Chandragupta downwards, the Indian date of Yajfta and 
the Chinese Yue-gnai corresponds; for we have: 


10 Maury as . 137 years 

10 ^ungas . 112 

4 Kaiiwayanas . 45 

27 Andhras . 437 


731 

Deduct, for Chandragupta*s date, 312 B.C. 


419 A.C. 


a date remarkably near that derivable from the Chinese' 
aimals.’ 

135. Yue-gnai and Yajna4rl. If we accept Wilson’s 
identification of Yue-gnai with Yajna we get the date 408 A.D. 
from the Chinese annals. The puranic regnal period for Yajna6ri 
is 403 a.C.-412 a.C. The correspondence of dates is even more 
striking than Wilson thought. The Ho-lo-mien of the Chinese 
record, who has been identified with Puloman by Wilson, 
cannot, however, be the 30th Andlira king Puloma. Ho-lo-micn’s 
date is 621 A.I), while the last Andhra king Puloma reigned 
from 428 a.C. to 435 a.C. If Ho-Jo-mien be an Andhra at all 
he may be one of the Sri Parvatiya Andhras who became rulers 
according to the puranas at a much later period. (Mtp-a. 
273. 23.) In the absence of a dynastic list and puranic dates for 
those kings it is useless to try to identify Ho-lo-mien. The identity 
of Yue-gnai with Yajna rests on a basis of dates, and is therefore 
reliable. 

136. Yue-ai and Candraan. 42S A.D. Vincent Smith 


writing on Kumaragupta observes in a not<‘ 
Cemdra6ri ’ follows: ‘ The Only definitely dated 

political event of Kumaragupta’s reign which 
I can specify is the arrival in China in the year A.D. 428, of an 
embassy sent by a Raja named Yue-ai, “Moon-loved ” ( ? Chandra- 
priya), who was lord of the Ka-pi-li country, which may bc' 
identified, as proposed by Lieut. Col, A. Wilson, with the Khasia 
Hills region to the west of the Kapili river in Assam. If this be 
correct, Yue-ai is to be interpreted as a phonetic transcript of 
the common Khasia name U-Ai, to which the Chinese author 


assigned a meaning in his own language*. (Ehi. p. 316. n. 2.) 
The identification of the Khasia name U-Ai with Yue-ai is a 


strained one as also that of Ka-pi-li coiintry with a tract in Assam. 
It- is not likely that an obscure Khasia prince should think 
of sending an embassy to China. There seems to be no doubt 
that this Ka-pi-li is identical with the Kia-pi-li, the seat of Yue- 
gnai referred to in the Chinese annals, quoted by Prof. H. Wilson 
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in his Vi^nupurana. Both Yue-ai and Yue-gnai (Yajna§ri), 
therefore, belong to the same place. The date A.D. 428 and the 
name Yue-ai, that means ‘Moon-loved’ according to V. Smith, 
agree with the date and name of the 29th Andhra king, Candra- 
§ri, who, according to the puranas, reigned from 418 a.C. to 
428 a.C. The two may therefore be considered to bo the same 
person. 

137. Story of VikramMitya. An Indian literary record will 

Yv viY puranic date of J^isuka the 

and Vikrtinaditva Andhra king. There is a well-known 

Sanskrit work named ‘Dvatrim.%t Puttalika’ 
the authorship of which is jjopularly ascribed to Kalidasa. 
Neither the date of this work nor any correct infonnation of 
its authorship is relevant to my purpose. I shall only consider 
a certain tradition recorded in this work. The story, in short, 
is as follows: 

In the town of Ujjayini there ruled a raja named 
Bhartrhari. His younger brother was called Vikramaditya. 
Owing to the suspected infidelity of his beloved wife Bhartrhari 
got disgusted with mundane affairs and, abdicating the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, left the kingdom in order to 
live the life of an ascetic. Vikramaditya who succeeded to the 
throne was a very learned prince himself and a great patron 
of learning. He was versed in all the fine arts of his time. 

138. Vikramaditya^8 Death at the Hand of Sdlivdhana. 
Vikramaditya was a daring and an ambitious prince. After he 
had succeeded his brother he went out on a military expedition, 
made extensive conquests and returned home with immense 
wealth. (16th anecdote.) He built himself a throne the stops 
of which were made of 32 statuettes. Vikramaditya’s statuette 
throne enjoyed a reputation that was only rivalled in later times 
by the peacock throne of the Mughals. Vikramaditya styled 
IximsoK ‘rajadhiraja, paramesvara, lord of the earth up to the 
seas’. (32nd anecdote.) After many years of Vikramaditya’s 
reign had passed by it so happened that in a town called 
Prati^thajiagara a girl, who was only two years and a half old, 
gave birth to a son called ^alivahana. The father of tlie boy was 
Se6a the king of the Nagas. At the birth of the boy evil portents 
made their appearance in Ujjayini. There were earthquakes, 
rising of comets and other unusual phenomena. The royal 
astrologers were consulted. They said the disturbances por¬ 
tended danger to the king. Vikramaditya remembered that as a 
reward for his religious austerities he had once earned a boon 
that he could only be killed by a person bom of a girl two years 
and a half old. Vikrama thought that as this was an impossibility 
he was safe from everybody. The astrologers said that the ways 
of natural creation were ‘unthinkable’ so it would be wise to 
make enquiries. Vetala, a courtier of Vikramaditya, was 
deputed for this purpose. He searched many countries for 
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such a prodigy and ultimately came to Prati^th^nagara, and 
saw in the house of a potter an infant boy (manavakam) and a 
golden girl (kanchan kanyakam) playing together. On being 
{isked the girl informed him that the boy was her son; the girl 
pointed out a brajimana who, she said, was her father. The 
brahmana informed Vetala that the boy, who was named 
Salivaliana, was born as a result of his daughter’s association 
with Se6a the king of the Nagas. Vetala returned to Ujjayini 
and told V^ikramaditya of the fact. On hearing this Vikram- 
aditya started for Prati^thanagara with a sword, and when he 
attempted to kill ^alivahana the latter struck back with a rod 
with such force that Vikramaditya was hurled back to Ujjayini 
where he died of his injuries. (Vahusnita anecdote.) 

139. Vikramaditya'8 Defeat at the Hand of ^dlivdhana. 
There is a different version of the above story in the 24th anecdote 
whioli states that Vikramaditya sent an order by a letter to 
Salivahana asking him to attend his court, but l^alivahana 
refused. Thereupon Vikramaditya started with an immense 
army to punish him. ^alivahana, who was then living in a 
potter’s house, created fighting units consisting of elephants, 
cavaliy, cjiariots and infantry out of potter’s earth, gave them 
life by recanting mantras, and went to meet Vikramaditya. 
{^alivahana was at first defeated but he soon got a reinforcement 
from the king of the Nagas who sent a huge army of Nagas to 
help him. Vikramaditya’s battalions were completely routed; 
he went back to Ujjayini where he lived for nine years more in 
penance doing homage to Vasuki (the lord of the serpents or 
Nagas) before he died. He did not raise another army to attack 
^^alivahana again because of a promise he had made to an agent 
of the latter. The first version has been inserted in the chapter 
named * bahusrutopakhyana ’ which-means ‘oft-heard story’. 

140. t^ihika the conqueror of Vikramaditya, It is quite 
easy to get at the truth that has been preserved in the interesting 
traditional accounts of the Dvatrimi§at Puttalika. The potter’s 
earth, out of which armies could be raised, is the State. It is 
quite common in Sanskrit literature to denote ‘kingdom’ by 
the term ‘earth’, (c/. ksitipati = lord of the earth.) The 
golden girl represents the deity of the State that was full of riches. 
She is only two years and a half old in the story showing that the 
State was a newly acquired one. She was born of a brahmana: 
the Kapva king, whom the first Salivahana displaced, was a 
brahmapa. The new king was born as a result of an association 
of the State with the Nagas who also helped the king in over¬ 
throwing Vikramaditya. The most interesting portion of the 
whole account is the fact that Salivahana is represented as an 
infant, as a ‘manavaka’, an expression that is an exact equivalent 
of the name of the first l^alivahana Andhra king ‘Si^uka’. 
‘6i6uka’ means a little infant. No doubt is left as to which 
l^alivfihana is referred to in the story, -especially when we 
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remember thfit this ^manavaka*’ lived in Pratisthanagara which 
is certainly identical with Pratisthana or Paithan, an inij)ortant 
seat of the Andhras. 

141. Contemporaneity of the first Andhra King and Vikram- 
dditya. Si^uka the first Salivahana Andhra king may, therefore, 
be safely regarded as a contemporary of the famous Vikramaditya 
of Ujjayini. Vikramaditya is certainly not an imaginary figure 
as many have supposed. In Indian tradition the first f^aliVahana 
king has often b^n confused with the sixth Salivahana king, 
as I shall show later on, but the story in the Dvatrimfiat Puttalika 
shows no such admixture. The account refers to the first 
Salivahana king solely. An effort may now be made to construct 
a historical account of the first Salivahana king {^isuka from 
traditional materials referred to here. 1 see no valid reason for 
disbelieving this tradition. 

142. Vikram Samvai. 57 B.C. It is well known that 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini was the founder of the Samvat era 
the epoch of which is 67 B.C. At this period, according to the 
purapas, the Kapvas were the paramount power in India, and 
Bhumimitra, the second Kanva king, was on the imperial throne. 
(See Table IV.) It seems that Bhartrhari, the elder brother of 
Vikramaditya, was a vassal of the Kanvas as, according to 
tradition, he was merely a ‘raja’. Vikramaditya who succeeded 
him was an ambitious person. Ho broke away from the suze¬ 
rainty of the Kapvas, conquered surrounding territories and 
proclaimed himself an independent ‘rajadhiraja*. According to 
other traditions he turned out the ^akas and waged an un¬ 
relenting campaign against them, and earned for himself the 
sobriquet ‘^akari’ or the ‘enemy of the iSakas’. He started an 
era apparently in commemoration of his independence. As 
Vikrama was a great patron of learning he attracted many 
learned men to his court among whom were astronomers. It 
was through the help of the astronomers of Vikrama’s court that 
the Samvat era obtained wide currency. The Kanvas were 
apparently too weak to interrupt the victorious career of such 
a daring person as Vikramaditya and he continued to reign 
unmolested by them. 

143. Andhras and the Ndgas, About 21 b.C., taking 
advantage of the weakness of the last Kanva Sui^armap, another 
powerful vassal, who was ruling in the provinces remnd about 
Paithan, ^iSuka by name, usurped the throne. Sisuka the 
Andhra, it appears from the tradition, belonged to the Naga 
tribe and he was helped in his military activities by the Nagas. 
In this connection Rapson’s remarks are interesting. Referring 
to the Andhra rulers Cutukadananda and Miidananda, Rapson 
says ‘If Amgiya-kula-vadhana and Mudananda are correctly 
explained as referring to the Angas and Mundas of Eastern 
India, it must be supposed that the Andhras were associated 
with other Dravidian peoples in the conquest of the West*. 
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(Cca. p. xxiii. n.) The word Naga is also associated with 
some of the Andhra princes, e.g., !]^amda-Naga-Sataka, Siva- 
Khaihda-Naga-lSri. (Cca. p. liii.) The Naga symbol is to be 
found in some coins associated with the Andhras. (Cca. p. 53.) 
The elephant symbol, so common in Andhra coins, is very likely 
a Naga symbol as one of the meanings of the word Naga is 
elephant. In the BalaSrl inscription the comparison of Gautaml- 
putra to both a serpent and an elephant is significant. (36.) 

144. SUuka^a Accession in 21 h.C, When Sifiiika usurped 
the imperial throne in 21 b.C. Vikramaditya naturally got restive 
and his ambition blazed up. He thought he could easily oust 
the 6udra usurper who was not yet firmly settled on the throne 
and become the monarch himself. He took two years and a 
half in pi*eparation, and led an ex|)edition against l^ii^uka who 
was then in Paithan. The enemy, however, proved too strong 
for liim. Unexpected hordes of Nagas came to the help of J^i^uka, 
and Vikramaditya’s army was totally loiited. He became a 
tributary to ^iduka and had to pay him homages. ‘Vikramaditya 
is likely to have been thus vanquished about (21—2i —) 18 b.C. 
He died 0 years later, about 9 b.C., according to tradition. 
Vikramaditya must have succeeded his brother, who was himself 
young at the time of abdication, at a very early age. Supposing 
he was 24 years old when he proclaimed himself an independent 
king and started the Samvat era, he is likely to have been born 
about (24 years+57 B.C., the epoch of Vikrama era =) 81 B.C. 
He would thus have been (81—9 =) 72 years old at the time of 
his death. There is thus nothing improbable in the traditional 
account that would go against the supposition that Si^uka and 
Vikramaditya were contemporaries. On the other hand, the 
coincidence of dates is almost a certain proof of the contem¬ 
poraneity of these two kings. The province of Malava annexed 
by 8isuka seems to have been lost to the Andhras some time 
afterwards. It was reconquered by Gautamiputra. Gautami- 
putra, as will be seen later (168), appointed Ca^tana to its 
governorship. 

145. External support for the Puranic dates of the Andhras. 

Y There is thus a four-point contact, between 

Contact the puranic data for the series of 30 Andhra 

kings on the one hand and inscriptional and 
literary evidence on the other, showing simultaneous concord 
of names and dates at each point. Table X shows the agreement, 
of dates and names at a glance. 
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Table X. Four-point Contact 


Furaij^as Other Soi rces 


No. 

Name of King 

Dates 

Dates 

Names and Reference 

1 

^iSuka .. 

21 b.C. 

2 a.C. 

Later than 

57 B.C. by 
‘many years 
of V^ikrama’s 
reign’. 

‘ Manavaka ’ or Infant 
oalivahana. (Dv&- 
trimdat Puttalika.) 


Sri Satakarni 

74 u.(\ 

J 30 a.C. 

100 A.D. 1 

1.30 A.D. 

Cautamiputra SrX 

^atakarn i. (Inscrip- 
tion. Cc5a. p. xxx.) 

’J7 

Yajna^rl 

403 a.C. 

412 a.C. 

408 A.D. 

Yue-gnai (Chinese 

i annals. Vip-w. IV. 
pp. 201-205.) 

j 

Canclru6ri . . 

1 

418 a.C. 
428 a.C. 

428 A.D. 

Yue-ai (Moon-loved). 

‘ (Chinese record. 

Ehi. p. 313.) 


146. Andhra Empire lasted from 21 b.C. to 435 a.C, The 

puranic series of dates for the Andhras 

of AudUraS"“ 21 b.C. to 435 a.C. thus 

finds support from external cvidonco at four 
points, one located at the beginning, one nearly at the middle 
and two almost at the end of the period. The distribution of 
the points of agreement is almost ideal from the statistical point 
of view. The reliability of the dates for the entire puranic series 
is thus seen to be very great, particularly when we take into 
consideration the strength of the internal puranic chronological 
('vidence. (108.) We may therefore safely accept the proposi¬ 
tion that the Andhra empire lasted from 21 b.C. to 435 a.C. We 
may with equal confidence reject the statement of modern scholars 
that the Andhras ruled from 230 B.C. to about 225 A.D. In 
accepting the date of ^i^uka to be 21 b.C. we would not be doing 
any greater violence to epigraphy than what has already been 
done by Rapson, Vincent Smith and others in their rejection 
of Btihler’s estimate of the date for Cautamiputra Satakarni. 
(60.) 

147. Rapson^s argiiment is jwt tenable. The argument 
advanced by Rapson that ‘the establishment of the Traikutaka 
fjra in A.D. 294 may reasonably be supposed to mark the date at 
which the Abhtras succeeded the Andhras in the government of 
this province (MaharS^tra) ’ (Cca. p. xliv) rests on misconcep¬ 
tions. The mere starting of an era by somebody does not 
necessarily mean the end of the paramount power ruling at the 
time. Rapson contradicts himself when he writes ‘There can 
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be no doubt that the political conditions which admitted of the 
growth of a strong power in this part of India were due to the 
decline and fall of the Andhra empire; but the foundation of an 
era must be held to denote the successful establishment of the 
new' pow er rather than its first beginnings or the downfall of the 
Andhras*. (p. clxii.) ‘It must therefore remain for the 
present doubtful whether the Traikutaka kings founded an 
era of their own, or whether they continued to use a chronological 
system established by their predecessors’, (p. clxi.) It is 
to be noticed that Rapson did not take into account the possibility 
of the Abhiras’ or the early Traikutakas* acting as satraps of the 
' paramount Andhra power. 

148. Traikutaka date supports Puranic account. It is not 
at all necessary to assume the fall of the Andhras in any province 
at any period merely because of the existence of a ki^atrapa or of 
a mahaksatrapa in that locality at the time. Provincial gover¬ 
norships frequently changed hands without in any way affecting 
the paramount power. The presence of the title ‘maharaja* or 
something similar is of course a strong presumptive evidence 
of the independence of the x)erson using the title. It is quite 
likely that the Abhiras and Traikut-akas used an independent era; 
that they also used the title ‘raja’ is also (evident, but neither 
li^vardatta (Cca. pp. 124, 125) nor Isvarsena the Abhira king 
(Is. 1137), both of whom dated theii* records in regnal years, has 
the honorific ‘6rl’ attached to their names. They have not been 
called maharajas anywhere. On the other hand, the inscription 
and the coins of the Traikutaka kings show that Indradatta, his 
son Dahrasena and Dahrasena’s son Vyaghrasema all three bore 
the title ‘maharaja’ and the last two who were living at the time 
of the records have in addition the honorific ‘§i1’ attached to 
their names. These three kings were C/crtainly independent. 
The date Traikutaka era 207 = A.D. 456, recorded by the second 
king, would seem to imply that the first ruled about 430 A.D. 
This date fits in extremely well with the date of the fall of the 
Andhra empire. The available dates for the Traikutaka kings 
thus give an additional support to the puranic account. I shall 
have to sav something more about the Abhira kings later on. 
(183.) 

149. No dark period follotving the Andhras. The fact that 
the Andhra empire lasted from 21 b.C. to 435 a.C. is a proof of 
the non-existence of the dark period in Indian history. The 
‘dark period’ is certainly an artifact. There is a continuous 
historical account, although not very rich in detai^ available 
from the time of the Andhras to the rise of the Guptas. According 
to the puranas the Guptas did not enjoy so extensive an empire 
as the Andhras did. No rival dynasties reigning simultaneously 
with the Andhras have been mentioned, while it is specifically 
said that the Guptas ruled over the country along the Ganges, 
Prayaga, Saketa and Magadha only, and that the Manidh&nya 
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kings, the Devarak^ita kings, the Guha kings and the Kanaka 
kings reigned over different territories (the names of which have 
been mentioned) contemporaneously with the Guptas. (Vap-a. 
99. 383—387.) It appears from the available Gupta accounts 
that they did not depend so much on provincial governors for 
controlling their territories as the Andhras did. The direct 
rule of the Guptas would acc^ount for the extensive minting of 
coins by them, many of which still survive. If the Gupta 
chronology as accepted today be correct, it must be admitted 
that the later Andhras and the early Guptas were contemporaries. 
The Andhra empire on this supposition began to break up from 
about the time the Andhrabhrtyas came to the throne. The 
puranic evidence, however, is that the Guptas rose to power after 
436 a.C. In view of the trustworthiness of the puranic state¬ 
ments, so amply demonstrated in the case of the Andhras, the 
chronology of the Guptas requires a careful re-examination before 
it is taken to be final. 

160. An imporUini doctimant. Before 1 make an attempt 
R 1 4 locate, in the puranic list, the positions of 
InHcription ^ ^ ^ other Andhra kings memtioned in inscriptions, 
some of the paloeographic records will have to 
be considered to determine the limits of deductions that can be 
drawn from them. The inscription of queen Gautami Balato 
is perhaps the most ini])ortant document for the elucidation of 
Andhra history. Balasri's inscription is No. 1123 in the Luders 
List. I quote below the translation of this inscription from the 
report of Bhagvaiilal Indraji in the Bombay Gazetteer (1883, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 560-. Inscription 2). This inscription ‘is in 
eleven long lines of large and distinct leth^rs. Except two holes 
for a hold-fast made in the last two lines, and a crack in the 
rock which runs from top to bottom, the inscription is well 
preserved’. It has not been possible in Bhagvanlal Indraji’s 
translation to maintain the sequence of the original lines. 
Portions of lines 9 and 10 have been incorporated in line 1 in the 
translation. The translation is not literal in all places either. 
I have attempted to indicate roughly the numbers of the original 
lines of the inscription in the translation for ease of reference. 

Nosik, Pandu-Lena Caves, Inscription 2, Translation 
by Bhagvanlal hidraji. (For transliteration of the 
inscription, see ap) 

1. On the thirteenth (13) day of the second (2) fortnight 
of the summer months in the nineteenth (19) year 
of the illustrious King Pulumayi, son of Vasithi 
(Sk. Vasishthi), 

9, 10. a dwelling-cave, a meritorious gift, in its great 
perfection equal to the best of celestial chariots, was 
caused to be made on the summit of Triraimi hill 
(a summit) like the top of.mountain^ 
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by the Great Queen Gautaml Baladri, a lover of 
truth, charity, forbearance, and respect for life; 
eagerly engaged in penance, self-control, mortifica¬ 
tion, and fasts; fully bearing out the title ‘Wife 
of the Royal Sage*; mother of the illustrious 
Satakan:ii 

1. Gautamiputra (son of Gautami), King of Kings, equal 

in greatness to the Himavat, Meru, 

2. and Mandara mountains; King of Asika, Susaka, 

Mulaka (or Mundaka), Surath (Sk. Surashtra), 
Kukura (Sk. Kukkura), Aparata (Sk. Aparanta), 
Aniipa (Sk. Anupa), Vidabha (Sk. Vidarbha), 
Akara and Avanii; lord of the Vijha (Sk. Vindhya), 
Richhavat (Sk. Rikshavat), Parichata (Sk. Pari- 
yatra), Sahya, Kanhagiri (Sk. Kri8hi:iagiri), Mancha, 
Siritana (Sk. Sristhana), Malaya, Mahinda (Sk. 
Mahendra), 

3. Setagiri (Sk. Shadgiri), and Chakora molintains; whose 

commands are obeyed by the circles of all kings; 
whose face is like the pure lotus opened by the rays 
of the sun; whose (army) animals have drunk the 
water of three oceans; whose appearance is as 

^ beautiful and lovely as the disc of the full moon; 

4. whose gait is as stately as that of a great elephant; 

whose arms are as muscular, rounded, broad, long, 
Hud beautiful as the body of the lord of serpents; 
whose hand is fearless and wet by the water held 
in granting freedom from fear; who is prompt in 
the service of his mother (even when she is) free 
from illness; who has well arranged the place and 
the time for the three pursuits of life (trivarga); 

o. who is a companion of all the townsmen (his subjects) 
equal in happiness and in misery; who has humbled 
the conceit and vanity of Kshatriyas; who is the 
destroyer of 6akas, Yavanas, and Palhavas; who 
makes use of (nothing but) the taxes levied accord¬ 
ing to justice; who never desires to kill an enemy 
though at fault; who has increased (the prosperity 
of) the families of Brahmans and others; 

fi. who has rooted out the dynasty of Khakharata (Sk. 
Kshaharata); who has established the glory of the 
Satavahana family; at whose feet all (royal) circles 
have bowed; who has stopped the fusion of the four 
castes; who has conquered multitudes of enemies 
in numerous battles; whose banner of victory is 
unconquered; whose excellent capital is unassail¬ 
able to (his) enemies; 

7. whose great title of King descended from a succession 
of ancestors; the depositary of the Sastras; the 
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asylum of good men; the abode of wealth; the 
fountain of good manners; the only controller; the 
only archer; the only hero; the only holy man; 
equal in valour to Rama, 

8. Xesava, Arjuna, Bhimsena; who invites assemblies 

on the festive occasion (which take place) on the 
declining ayana; equal in majesty to Nabhaga, 
Nahusha, .Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and 
Ambarisha; who has immeasurably, without loss, 
without being confounded, and in a way (the like 
of) which never happened, conquered the host of 
enemies in the front of the battle, witnessed by 
Pavana, Garuda, Siddhas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, 
Vidyadharas, Bhutas, Gandharvas, Charanas, 

9. the moon, the sun, the constellations, and the planets; 

who has pierced the surface of the sky like the mm- 
mit of mighty mountain; (and) who has raised the 
family to great wealth. 

10. This great queen, the mother of thc^ great King and 

the grandmother of the great King, dedicatees this 
dwelling-cave to the congregation of the menclicant 
assembly of the Bhadrayani school. 

11. For painting the cave,.the 

hereditary lord of Dakshinapatha (?), desirous to 
serve and desirous to please the venerable lady, 
has given to Dharmasetu the village of Pi^achi- 
padraka, with all its rights, to the south-west of the 
Triradrni hill. 

151. Gaviaml'putra Sdtakarni as Overlord and Vdsisthlputra 
Ptdumdvi as Provincial Govejrnor, It will be noticed that the 
titles ‘king of kings’ (rajarano) and ‘maharaja’ have been used 
in coimeetion with the name of Gautamiputra while Va^jisthlputra 
has been called ‘raja’ and ‘maharaja’ (lines 1 and 10). In line 
9 Gautamiputra has been called simply 6ri Satakarni which is 
the name ascribed to him by the pura^as. Va^i^thlputra has 
neither the title ‘king of kings (rajarano)’ nor the designations 
‘savarajalokamandalapati’ (line 3), nor ‘ savamandalabhivadita- 
carana’ (line 6) meaning ‘the lord of all the circles of kings’ 
and ‘at whose feet bow circles of all sorts’ respectively. The 
epithets and titles leave no room for doubt that Gautamiputra 
was the paramount lord and Yasisthiputra had a subordinate 
position. Under these circumstances one would naturally expect 
the inscription to bo dated in regnal years of the paramount 
king, but it is not so; the most plausible explanation is that 
Balairi had been living with her grandson who was a provincial 
ruler under his father. In view' of the importance of the woman 
in matriarchal families it is also probable that Bala^rl was the 
regent who governed the province in the name of her grandson. 
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Va«isthipiitra must have enjoyed a position similar to that of 
the mahak^atrapas; he had other provincial rulers with the 
title ‘raja’ under him. This is why GautamI Bala^ri calls herself 
the ‘grandmother of a maharaja’ (line 10) in the inscription. 
There is no means of ascertaining exactly which regnal year of 
Gautamiputra would correspond to the year 19 of his son which 
is the date of the inscription. I shall presently show that an 
approximate estimate is possible. 

152. Oautamlputra'a Territory, The extent of Gautami- 
putra’s territory, as defined in the inscription, has been described 
by many scholars and 1 need not go into it again. (Cca. 

pp. XXX-.) 

153. Puranic Tradition in Gfautamipvira^a Times, Lines 
5 and 6 demand special attention. The epithet ‘khatiyadapa- 
manamadanasa’, which means ‘one who has humbled the pride 
and honour of the k^triyas’, suggests that the king himself 
was not of the ksatriya caste. Had he been a ksatriya the 
inscription would have said ‘who has humbled the pride of otJier 
kimtriyas’. This epithet lends support to the puranic statement 
that the Andhras belonged to the ^udra caste. (Bgp-b. J 2. 1. 20.) 
The writer of the inscription, it seems, had the intention of con¬ 
veying the idea that although the king was not a ksatriya he had 
all the qualifications of the best ksatriya king that ever ruled this 
earth. The king was keenly alive to the welfare of his subjects, 
was great in military prowess, exacted only legitimate dues, 
would not kill his enemies even when they had committed some 
offence against him, he protected the purity of the castes, his 
valour and munificence were as great as those of the illustrious 
puranic kings of the past (lines 6-9.) This description of 
Gautamiputra is not to be considered as a mere panegyric. It 
is a fair description of the king’s true character as will appear 
presently. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the reference 
in the inscription to Ke^va, Arjuna, Bhimasena, Nabhaga^ 
Nahuim, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama and Ambari^a, 
as also to Pavana, Garuda, Siddhas, Yakshas, Rak^asas, Vidya- 
dharas, Bhutas, Gandharvas, Caranas, the moon, the sun, the 
constellations and the planets, clearly prove that the puranic 
tradition was in the first century A.D, as strong as, or even 
stronger than, it is today. Those who believe that the pura^as 
were written down for the first time in the third century A.D. 
might, with advantage, consider this inscriptional record. 

154. Gautamiputra and hia conquered enemies. In fine 5 
the expression ‘sakayavanapalhavanisudanasa’ and in line 6 
‘ khakharatavamsa nirabasesakarasa ’ do not necessarily mean that 
Gautamiputra had exterminated all Sakas, Yavanas, Palhavas and 
Kbakliaratas. The word ‘ nisudana ’ may mean ‘ one who removes ’ 
(MMW. Sed.) and the word ‘vamiSa’ has usually been used 
in the purS^nas with reference to the genealogy of kings that were 
independent. We may therefore, with perfect justification, take 
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the two expressions referred to above to mean respectively ‘one 
who has taken away the independence of the Sakas, Yavanas, 
Palhavas’, and ‘one who has completely put an end to the inde¬ 
pendence of the Khakharata dynasty ’. This interpretation is 
supported by the sentencfi intervening between the two expres¬ 
sions. This sentence means that ‘the king imposed only such 
tributtJ as could l>e earned fairly and lawfully, he mver killed his 
enemies even when they had committed some offence against 
him, he furthered the prosperity of brahmanas, of people of 
other castes (avara) and of his own relations (kutumba) It will 
be remembered that Gautamiputra gave his son Vasi^thiputra 
Pulumavi in marriage to the daughter of Rudradaman who was 
the grandson of Ca^tana, a relation of Kaniska (Jayaswal and 
B. Bhattacharya. jbors. V. p. 511 and VI. pp. 51-53.) Rapson 
is of opinion that Ca^tana was probably a ^^aka. (Cca. p. civ.) 
Vincent Smith describes Rudradaman as a ‘^aka Satrap’. 
(Ehi. p. 139.) The marriage of Pulumavi must have taken place 
some time afbe^r the Bala^ri inscription was incised. (176, 177, 
178, Table XI.) Very likely Gautamiputra had contracted other 
^aka connections as well. The reference to ‘kutumba’ in the 
inscription, occurring in the place it does, is significant. There 
is no need therefore to assume that Gautamiputra killed Naha- 
pana and rooted out his family. 

166. Oautamiputra'a ancestors, Gautamiputra was never 
defeated in any of the numerous battles that ho fought with his 
enemies (line 6); this was something unusual even for great 
kings; hence the sentence ‘in a way the like of which never 
happened conquered the host of enemies ’ in line 8. He was the 
‘only archer, the only hero, the only wise man (eka bamhanasa)’ 
(line 7). The same line states that Gautamiputra’s groat title 
of king descended from a succession of ancestors. Gautami¬ 
putra, as I have already shown, was the sixth Andhra king. It is 
stated in the puranas that the first Andhra king Si^uka was a 
servant (governor) of the Kanvas. It is likely that SiiSuka’s 
ancestors were in the same post and enjoyed the title of raja; 
hence the reference to a long succession of ancestors. 

10. The obigin of the I§aka Eba 

156. ^akas were no new-comers. The Bala^ri inscription, 
> when considered along with the puranic 

XLIII. Sakas in and the Salivahana traditions, throws 

Ancient India unexpected light on the origin of the 6aka 

era. It is usually assumed that the iSakas, who ruled as satraps 
dunng the Andhra period, came as invaders from outside India 
and having conquered the territory settled down as rulers. 
There is no justification for the assumption that the general body 
of the Sakas, Palhavas and Yavanas were new-comers. Ori¬ 
ginally, it is true, these people came from outside India but this 
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invasion or the invasions or the immigration must have occurred 
^veral centuries earlier than the Andhras. Mention of the 
Sakas is to be found in Indian literature as having existed in 
very ancient times. 

167. King Sagara and the Caicos, It is recorded in the 
puranas that king Vahu, who belonged to the Ik^vaku dynasty, 
was deprived of his kingdom by the Haihayas. The Haihayas 
were helped in this military adventure by various tribes such as 
the Taljanghas, the Sakas, the Palliavas, the Paradas, the 
Kambojas and the Yavanas. Vahu’s son Sagara (the same 
Sagara as mentioned in the Balasri inscription) succeeded in 
reconquering his father’s territory. He took a terrible revenge 
on his father’s enemies. He killed the majority of the Haihayas 
he could get hold of and punished their allies in various ways. 
It appears from the puranic description that even at that remote 
time these foreign tribes were already Hinduized. They had 
given up their original culture and were practising Hindu rites. 
Sagara prevented brahmanas from helping these foreigners in 
their religious activities. He issued an edict ordering compul¬ 
sory shaving of head of all Yavanas, shaving of half the head of 
the Sakas, wearing of long hairs by the Paradas and of beards 
by the Palhavas, as visible distinctive marks of adult persons of 
these different races. Apparently the Indians used to shave 
their beards in Sagara’s age. (Vip-b. IV. 3.18-21.) In our own 
times also we have ordinances that compel a Jew to set up 
distinctive marks of recognition before his business concern or a 
Hindu youth to carry a distinctive coloured card. The Sakas, 
Paradas and other foreigners, punished by Sagara, have been 
classed with k^itriyas. There were in ancient times 6aka 
brahmanas also who took to astronomy and astrology as their 
chief pursuit. Even at the present day descendants of these 
brahmanas exist in Hindu society. The iSakadvipi brahmanas, 
as they are called, are looked down upon by other brahmanas. 

168. Indianization of Foreigners, The names of the 6akas 
of the Andhra period, their religious endowments as recorded in 
inscriptions, their matrimonial relations, all point to a complete 
Indianization which must have taken a long time to permeate the 
general 6aka populace. At the time of the Andhras, the 6akas 
and Palhavas professed any one or a mixture of the three Indian 
systems of religion, viz., Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism, just 
like persons of true Indian descent at the time. Besides the 
inscriptional records of the Khakharatas and of the western 
satraps of the Cabana family, all of which are well known, wo 
have inscriptions recording religious endowments of other Sakas 
as well, and also of Palhavas and of Yavanas belonging to the 
various strata of the society. A reference to Ltiders List will 
show' the frequency of such endowments. Liiders No. 1137 
records the gift of Vi^nudata the Sakanika, daughter of the l^aka 
Agnivarman, made at the time of Madhariputra ISvarasena the 
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Abhira, the son of ^5ivadatta the Abhira. The gift is intended 
for all classes of monks residing on Mount Triralmi. Both the 
husband and the son of Visnudata were ‘ganapakas’ or heads 
of guilds or corporations. LQders Nos. 1148 and 1149 record gifts 
of the ^aka Damachik who describes himself as a *leghaka’ or 
a scribe. Liiders No. 966 records that Rudradaman had a 
Palhava, named Suvi^akha, as a governor under him. The name 
Suvi^kha indicates Indianization. Ltiders No. 1140 refers to a 
gift for Buddhist monks made by Indragnidatta, son of Dhamma- 
deva a Yavana. No. 1154 rcicords the gift of Yavana Irila, 
No. 1156 that of Yavana Chamda, No. 1182 that of Yavana Chita, 
No. 1096 that of Damma-Yavana, No. 1093 that of Yavana 
Sih^haya and No. 669 that of the Yavana Heliodora of 
Garudastambha fame who was a devotee of Vasudeva. I am 
sure a candul search will reveal other records. No inscription 
or record referring to the original Saka or Palhava culture has 
been discovered in India as far as I know. 

159. Inidian names and racial traits of the Sakas. An 
occasional Persian or a Scythian name does not prove that the 
general body of the 6akas maintained their original culture. 
There is a similarity, sometimes an identity, between ancient 
Persian and Sanskrit names, e.gr., Sarvilaka, Zarathustra, etc. 
Names ending in ‘pana’ as in ‘Nahapana* also occur in the 
pnranas. There was a king of the Ahga dynasty named ‘Ana- 
pana’ (Vap-a . 99. 109), variants of which are ‘Khanapana* and 
‘ Khalapana *. (Bgp-b. 9.23.6.) The name Ghsamotika (Ca^tana’s 
father) is probably a misreading for Yasomotika an Indian name. 
The name of ^isupala's father Damaghosh in the Mahabharata 
reminds one of Damaghsada the satrap. Damodara, Damo^nTsha 
(Mbh. Sabha. 4) are Hindu names having the component ‘Dama’ 
that occurs so frequently in the names of the western satraps. 
Although the 6akas and Palhavas were thoroughly Indianized 
they maintained their racial traits and w^ere adepts in acquire¬ 
ment and management of territory. A parallel instance is to 
be found in the Rajput settlers who immigrated into Bengal 
about three or four centuries back. Before the advent of the 
British many of them were independent rulers and at the present 
time most of the Rajput Sinha Rays, who cannot be distin¬ 
guished in appearance and culture from the average Bengali, 
are occupying the position of landlords and show special aptitude 
for the control and management of property. 

160. &akdditya and Vikramaditya. The Sakas and 

. Palhavas of ancient India, like the Jews 
of lakaEra of the modern world, were sometimes put 

in responsible positions of State and some¬ 
times persecuted by the reigning powers. The Sakas, Yavanas 
and Palhavas ruled as independent princes also. Mention of a 
Yavana king Kala by name is to be found in the Mahabharata; he 
was a terror to the Yadavas; he was killed by the machinations 
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of KLrs^ia. Vikramaditya was a relentless enemy of the 
Sakas while tradition ascribes the title of ‘Sakaditya’ or the 
* ^aka Sun’ to ^alivahana. (MMW. Sed. ^aka.) I^alivahana has 
been also called ‘ Sakendra* and even simply 'Saka’. The 
following quotations from the Sanskiit-English Dictionary of 
Monier-Williams and from Savdakalpadrumah will serve to 
bring out all the traditions with respect to Salivabana. Under 
‘^alivahana’ Monier-Williams says ‘Name of a celebrated 
sovereign of India (said to be so called either from haviim ridden 
on a Yaksha called ^ali, or from l^ali or Sala, the Sal tree, 
^alivahana being represented as borne on a cross made of that or 
other wood; he was the enemy of Vikramaditya and institutor of 
the era now called l^aka, q.v.; his capital was Pratisthana on the 
Grodavari)’. The ^avdakalpadrumah writes under the same 
heading: ‘rajavi^ah. sa tii ^akakarta vikramaditya Satrudca’, 
i.e., ‘name of king. He is the maker of the l^aka era and enemy 
of Vikramaditya’. 

161. The &aka Era. It will be apparent from my previous 
discussions on Vikramaditya that ^alivahana the founder of the 
6aka era, with its epoch at 78 A.D., cannot possibly be the iSali- 
vahana that was the enemy of Vikramaditya who flourished 
about 57 B.C. Tradition has confused the first and sixth 6ali- 
vahana kings. ^i4uka, the first ^alivahana Andhra king, was 
the enemy of Vikramaditya; so Gautamiputra 6ri iSatakariji, 
the sixth Salivahana Andhra king, must have been the originator 
of the iSaka era if we are to believe the puranic dates and the 
tradition. Under ‘6aka’ ^avdakalpadrumah writes: ‘sa ca 
n^ah dakaditya iti Salivahana iti ca namna khyatah. tasya 
mara^adinavadhi vatsara gananafikah Sakavdeti namna pan jika- 
yam likhyate’, i.e., ‘he is the king iSakaditya also called 
t^alivahana and renowned as such. From the date of his death 
starts an era that is recorded in the pafijikas (calendars) as 

Sakavda’. Under ‘6aka’ Monier-Williams writes ‘. 

described by Kulluka as degraded tribes of Ksatriyas. 

.... they are sometimes regarded as the followers of l^aka or 

l^alivahana.’ Under ‘l^aka-kala’ is written ‘the 

§aka-era (beginning A.D. 78 and founded by king Salivahana 

.)’. Under ‘Sakaditya’ is given ‘Name of king 

Salivahana’. On the other hand, ‘Sakantaka’ is ‘destroyer of 
Sakas, Name of king Vikramaditya’. ‘Sakari’ is ‘enemy of the 
Sakas, Name of king Vikramaditya’. The synonyms for 
‘Sakavda’ are ‘Sakakala’, ‘Saka-nrpati-samvatsara’, ‘Saka- 
bhupa-kala, ‘ Saka-vatsara ’ and ‘Sakendra-kala’. The above 
quotatibns will make it abundantly clear that according to tradi¬ 
tion ‘Gautamiputra Sri Satakari^i’ bore the sobriquets ‘The 
Saka’, ‘Sakendra’ and ‘Sakaditya’, and that it was he that 
originated the Saka era. According to certain traditions he 
was himself the founder of the era while according to other 
accounts the era was established in commemoration of his death. 
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162. KJuMwlto^ Q/nd SaJcardt, Tho Gautami Baladri 
inscription mentions that Gautamiputra §ri ^atakanpd, who was 
a great fighter, took away the independence of the 6akas, 
Yavanas and Palhavas and of the Khakharatas. The Khakha- 
ratas have received a separate and specific mention in the 
inscription, and in their case only the term ‘vamsa’ meaning a 
‘reigning dynasty’ has been used. This shows that a special 
importance was attached to them (line 6). It may be assumed 
that the Khakharata family was a distinguished reigning dynasty. 
The origin of the name I^akharata has not been satisfactorily 
explained. I venture to suggest that tho name in its Sanskrit 
form is ‘^akarat’ which means ‘Saka emperor*. The title of 
‘Ekarat’ or ‘the sole monarch’ as applied to Mahapadma Nanda 
may be cited as a parallel. (Vap-a. 99. 327.) Being a compound 
word it was subjected to Prakrita modifications of the type from 
which the simple word ‘6aka’, when used alone, was ^immune. 
According to this supposition ‘Sakarat’ became ‘Sakarata* 
then ‘Khakarata’, ‘Klialdiarata’, ‘Khaharata’ and ‘ Chaharada 
the last form occurring in Kharosthi characters only. Naha- 
pana, the Khaharata, in spite of his Persian sounding name, was 
according to this supposition a Saka. His son-in-law U^bha- 
data was certainly a ^aka. (bg. Vol. XVI. p. 577. line 2 of 
Inscription 14.) 

163. Prestige of the Andhra Dynasty was re-established 
by Oautamlputra, If 1 have made a correct guess it may be 
assumed that a powerful Saka dynasty existed at the time of 
Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, and that the kings of this dynasty 
used the title ‘ Sakarat ’ meaning ‘ Saka Emperor ’. Tho Sakarats, 
it may be further assumed, usurped some of the territory that 
belonged to the Andhras. This may be supposed to have 
happened some time after the death of Si4uka the first king. It 
is impossible to guess, in the present state of our knowledge, 
who must have been the first Sakarat^. Gautamiputra van¬ 
quished the Sakarat emperor of his time and won back the 
ancestral dominion. We find in line 6 of the inscription, imme¬ 
diately following the expression ‘khakharata va[m]saniraba- 
sesakarasa’ (one who has completely ousted the Khakharata 
dynasty), the words ‘satavahanakulayasa patithapanakarasa’ 
which mean ‘one who has established the prestige and glory 
(yasa) of the Satavahana family ’. 

164. OaviamlptUra's efforts cU popularity. The name and 
fame of Vikramaditya and his romantic career must have been 
prominent in the public mind at the time of Gautamiputra. The 
Andhras, on the other hand, being Sudras and being usurpers 
of the throne belonging to a brahma^a dynasty by the crime of 
murder were naturally looked upon with a certain amount of 
irreverence and disrespect by the people. An expression of this 
public attitude is to be found in the nicknames of the early 
Andhra kings as found in the pura^as. Gautamiputra, after 
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his great victory over the Ehakharatas, must have thought of 
retrieving the position of his family. To win popularity he 
became generous towards his enemies (line 5), he celebrated 
religious functions and organized feasts and pubUc festivities in 
lav^ style imitating the munificence of past renowned puranic 
kings (line 8). He declared himself a patron of the Sakas he 
had conquered, assumed the title of l^akaditya after having 
ousted the l^akarats or Khakharatas, perhaps as a counterblast 
to the memory of Vikramaditya. While Vikramaditya was an 
avowed enemy of the 6akas and was known by the sobriquet 
‘Sakari’, Gautamiputra declared himself a friend and patron of 
the ^akas. In later years he married his son to the daughter of 
Rudradaman who was certainly of non-Indian descent and 
probably a 6aka. (164.) Gautamiputra was also known as 
‘^akendra* or ‘lord of the Sakas’. 

166. Conciliatory Policy of Oautamijputra. A parallel to 
Gautamfputra’s conciliatory policy towards the Sakas is to be 
found in English history. When the Anglo-Saxons began to 
settle in different parts of England the surviving Britons were 
gradually driven westward and came to be known as the Welsh 
or ‘ strangers ’. A Welsh prince, Llewell}^ by name, rose in rebel¬ 
lion against Edward I but was killed in battle about 1281 A.D. 
The other Welsh chieftains submitted to Edward, and Wales 
was joined to England. Edward was desirous of securing the 
willing loyalty of the newly acquired province. He promised 
to the chieftains to give them a ruler who was ‘ born in their 
own land, could not speak a word of English, and never did 
wrong to man, woman or child’. When he was asked to carry 
out his promise, he showed his infant son, Edward, who was 
born in Carnarvon in 1284. The chieftains accepted little 
Edward as their prince. From that time the eldest son of the 
English sovereign has always received the title of Prince of 
Wales. It was exactly by a similar process that Gautamiputra 
Satakarijd, the conqueror of the Sakas, came to be regarded as 
‘Sakaditya’, ‘Sakendra’ and even ‘the Saka’ by the general 
populace of his time. 

166. The Starting of the &aka Era. To commemorate his 
victory Gautamiputra started an era which came to be known 
both as the Salivahana era and the Saka era. This served to 
act as a second counterblast to Vikramaditya’s reputation. 
Just as Vikramaditya’s era got popular through the astronomers 
and astrologers of his court who prepared almanacs fixing the 
times and dates of different Hindu festivals and religious functions 
in terms of Vikrama Samvat, so in the case of the ^aka era also 
State astronomers helped to popularize its use by incorporating 
it in the almanacs. Both the Vikrama Samvat and the ^aU- 
vahana l^akavda are mentioned side by side in Indian calendars 
even at the present time. Although ^alivahana Gautami¬ 
putra iSri l^atakarni could not oust the Vikrama era, he succeeded 
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in establishing his own era on a permanent footing. The Kali 
era, which I have already shown to be a modified form of the 
Nanda era, the Vikrama Samvat and the ^alivahana l^akavda are 
the only three Hindu eras that have acquired an all-India 
currency. They have survived in calendars to this day. J. F. 
Fleet is also of opinion that the 6aka era was popularized by the 
astronomers. (The Saka Era. jras. 1910. p. 822.) The tradition 
that says that the 6aka era was started to commemorate the 
death of a great ^aka king is also true in the sense that Gautami- 
putra became ^akMitya after having conquered the reigning 
Khakharata or the Saka emperor. It is likely the Khakharata 
king died in the fight. The death of this king would thus 
naturally coincide with the victory, of Gautamiputra. In con¬ 
nection with the question of the origin of the Saka era the follow¬ 
ing quotation from ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum'. Vol. II. 
Part I. ‘Kharosthi Inscriptions’ by Sten Konow, Introduction, 
p. xxvii is interesting: ‘After some time {Kdldntarerui kencii) 
Vikraraaditya, king of Malava, ousted this 6aka d 3 niasty (uppd- 
dittd acLgdna tarn vamaam) and established his own era {payaddvio 
niyao aamva^iJichharo), But also his dynasty was uprooted 
(iaaaa vi vamaam uppd^^iuna)^ by another Saka King {ScLgardyd)^ 
who established an era of his own when 135 years of the Vikrama 
era had elapsed {papaiiaa vdaaaa^, VikhimmamvachchM 
vollne parivaftiuiuba thavio jenjjam, aaipva4:hch1uiro niyao). It is 
then added that this incident has b^n narrated {eyam pdaam- 
'giyam aamakkhdyam) in order to give information about the 
(origin of the) Saka era {Scbgakdlajapu'Q^-attham) ’. {Kdla- 
kdchdryakcUhdnaka, a work of unknown date.) 

167. Weatem ScUrapa were Trihutariea to the Andhraa, The 
regnal dates of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni ranging from 74 A.D. 
to 130 A.D., within which period the epoch of the Saka ora falls, 
as also the traditional and the inscriptional evidence go to 
support the assumption that the Saka era was started by the sixth 
Andhra king Sri Satakarni. Once this is admitted it will be 
seen that there is no alternative but to recognize that the western 
satraps, who dated in Saka era, were tributaries to the Andhras. 
In this connection the title ‘ Sakendra ’ (Lord of the Sakas) that 
tradition ascribes to Salivahana appears to be significant. (161.) 
Rapson writes ‘That the dates of the Western Kjgiatrapas are 
actually recorded in years of the Saka era, beginning in 78 A.D., 
there can be no possible doubt (v. 'R.IC., §83; J.R.A.S., 1899, 
p. 365). The question of the origin of this era has, therefore, 
an important bearing on the history of this dynasty. The 
titles ‘k^trapa’ and ‘mahak^atrapa’ certainly show that the 
Western K^trapas were originally feudatories; and the era used 
by them is presumably, as is regularly the case in similar instances, 
the era of the dynasty to which they paid allegiance'. (Cca. 
p. cv.) 
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168. Appoiriirrienls of Bhumaka, Ca§tana and Pufwrmvi as 

Provincial Qoverruyra, The evidence in favour 
XLV. Gaut^i- Andhra origin of the Saka era is fairly 

Satraps*^ ^ conclusive. We may now safely attempt a 

little historical reconstruction to elucidate 
the position of the western satraps during the time of Gautaml- 
putra 6ri Satakarni. Gautamiputra 6ri ^atakarni ascended the 
throne in 74 a.C. After having established himself firmly he led 
an expedition sometime before A.D. 78 against the Khakharata 
king, one of whose ancestors had wrested a part of the Andhra 
doiviinion. Gautamiputra succeeded in completely ousting the 
Khakharata monarch from all his possessions and also in sub¬ 
jugating various other tribes of Sakas, Palhavas and Yavanas. 
He acquired immense wealth by his military victories (line 9, 
BalaSr! inscription.) He started an era in commemoration of 
the victory in A.D. 78. In pursuance of the conciliatory policy 
that he adopted towards his vanquished enemies he appointed 
Bhumaka, a scion of the Khakharata family, to the governorship 
of the province of Mahara^tra and Ca^tana, probably a member 
of some other family (Kardamaka?) conquered by him, to the 
satrapy of the Malavas. These appointments seem likely to 
have been made shortly after 78 A.D. About this period he also 
placed his mother Gautami Bala^ri as the regent in the Daki?ina- 
patha in charge of his minor son Pujumavi. Sometime between 
100 and 130 A.D. his son was married to the daughter of Rudra- 
daman the grandson of Ca^tana. All the satraps under Gautami¬ 
putra including U^abhadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, dated 
their records in terms of the ^aka era. Gautamiputra neither 
killed Nahapana nor did he restrike Nahapana’s coins in com¬ 
memoration of his victory over him. Nahapana, Castana, 
U^abhadata and Rudradaman were all satraps under the protec¬ 
tion of the suzerain Gautamiputra. None of the western satraps 
were independent kings although they used the title of ‘raja* 
and minted coins in their own names. 

11. Queen Bala^bI, Queen JivasOtA and Gautamtputba 

SbI ^ITAKABNI 

169. Oautaml'putra^a Inscription. I shall now consider the 

inscriptions in which Gautamiputra ^ri l^ata- 
karni figures. I give below the translations 
date? Ji^uta inscriptions by Bhagvanlal Indraji, 

Inscription numbered 1125 and 1126 by Liiders. NAsik, 

Pandu-Lena Caves, Inscription 4 (p. 558- 
bg. Vol. XVI. Is. 1125). Translation by Bhagvanlal Indraji. 
li^or transliteration of the inscription, see ap): 

(1) To the Perfect one. From Benakataka of 
Govardhana, which is the camp of victory of the 
Vaijayanti army, the illustrious lord ^atakarni, 
son of Gautami, 
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(2) commands the minister Vishnupalita in Govardhana, 

that (whereas) there is at the present day a held in 
the village of Aparakakhadi (Aparakakshati ?) 
owned by Rishabhadatta, 

(3) and (measuring) 200 nivartanas, this our field 

(measuring) 200 nivartanas, we give to the Tekirasi 
ascetics of this (mountain). We grant rights 
(immunity?) in connection with this field. 

(4) It is not to be entered, not to bo injured, not to be 

worked for salt (?), to be freed from all ordinary 
local dues (?). These are the immunities granted 
to this field. 

(5) This document has been written here by Suviya 

(Suvirya); it has been commanded by the minister 
Sivaguta (Sivagupta); touched by the great lord. 

(6) The plate (which was) kept (was) given on the first 

day of the second fortnight of the rainy season in 
the year 18 for the use of recluses. 

170. Jivasutd'a Inscription. Inscription 5. (Is. 1126.) 
(Line 6 of Inscription 4 continued.) (For transliteration of the 
inscription, see ap): 

(6) To the Perfect one. The gift by the minister Sarnaka 

from the Queen. 

(7) Health to be inquired of Samaka, the minister at 

Govardhana, at the command of Jivasiita, the 
queen Dowager, the great queen of King Gautami- 
putra Satakarni, 

(8, 9) and he to be told ‘Here we had given a field in the 
east in the village of K^khadi to the reclusc' 
mendicants living in the cave, charitably given by 
us in mount TriraiSmi. That field is Ixjing 
cultivated (but) the village is uninhabited. 

(10) Such being the case we now give a hundred (100) 

nivartanas of the royal field in our possession on 
the confines of the city to the recluse mendicants 
of Trira^mi. 

(11) We grant parihara (immunity?) to this field. It is 

not to be entered, not to be injured, not to be dug 
for salt, and to be free from the ordinary dues of 
the country, with all kinds of immunities. Such 
being the immunities let none take the field. ‘Do 
you record here the parihara (immunity?) of this 
field’, is the command of Suviya (Suvirya). In 
the year 24 

(12) on the fifth (5) day of the fourth fortnight of the 

monsoon months, the writing on the plate has 
been engraved here at the command of the Queen. 
The documents for the ascetics (had been) prepared 
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in the year 24 on the tenth day of the second 
fortnight of the summer months. 

171. Jlvasutd the name of OatUamiptUra's Queen, With 
reference to the inscription No. 1126 Rapson writes ‘This is an 
order of the king to be communicated to Syamaka, the minister 
in Govardhana, “ in the name of the king Gautamiputra and of 
the king’s queen-mother whose son is living”. The name of this 
queen, Bala-6ri, is known from her inscription dated in the 19th 
year of her grandson Pujumavi’. (Cca. p. xlviii.) According 
to Bhagvanlal Indraji there is no reference to BalaSri in this 
inscription; the queen who makes the gift is named ‘Jlvasutft’; 
she is the great queen of king Gautamiputra S^atakarm and not 
his mother. The word ‘jivasuta’ in line 7 of the inscription 
has been supposed by Rapson and some other scholars to mean 
‘ whose son is living The original passage is ‘rano gotamiputasa 
satakanisa mahadeviya ca jivasutaya rajamatuya vacanena, etc.’ 
The meaning is quite clear. Indraji’s rendering of ‘jivasuta’ 
as the name of Gautamiputra’s queen is certainly the correct 
one. The translation of‘jivasuta’ by the words ‘whose son is 
living’ leads to an absurd expression, viz., ‘in the name of the 
king Gautamiputra and of the king’s queen-mother whose son 
is living’. As, according to this interpretation, the inscription 
dinstinctly states that the order is in the name of king Gautami¬ 
putra there is no sense in saying that the queen-mother’s son, 
who must be the same king, is alive. I propose the following 
translation: [Line 6] Siddham (Perfection). The minister 
Samaka at Govardhana to make the [following] gift from the 
Queen. [Line 7] According to the directions of King Gautami¬ 
putra l§atakarni’s Queen Consort [who is] also the Queen-mother 
Jlvasutd, Samaka at Govardhana is to be enquired of [his] good 
health and then [line 8] he is to be told, etc. 

172. Oautamlputra did not aet ae a Provincial Governor. 
We may, therefore, safely assume that while inscription Is. 1126 
records the gift of king Gautamiputra, inscription Is. 1126, 
which is a continuation of No. 1126, records that of his queen. 
The expression ‘rajamatuya’ refers to the fact that Jivasuta was 
the mother of Pulumavi. Jivasuta must have belonged to the 
Vasisthi gotra. The time interval between the dates of the two 
inscriptions Nos. 1126 and 1126 is six years. Gautamiputra 
Sri Satakarni enjoyed a reign of 64 years from 74 a.C. to 130 
a.C. It may be assumed that he did not act in the capacity 
of a provincial governor any time previous to his accession. 
The long reign of 64 years is not an impossibility. Inscription 
No. 1126, which is dated in the 18th year of the king, was there¬ 
fore executed some time about (74-4-18 =) 92 a.C., and the 
inscription of the queen Jivasuta about 98 a.C. 

173. Camp of Victory. It is not necessary to assume that 
the word ‘vijayakhadhavara’ occurring in line 1 of No. 1126, the 
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literal meaning of which is ‘the camp of victory’ implies that the 
king had just returned from an actual victorious campaign. The 
word ‘ jayaskandhavSpra’ is a common one occurring in many 
inscriptions and copper-plate grants, (c/. Dahrasena’s copper- 
plate record. Cca. p. Ixiii.) It merely indicates ‘the place of 
residence’ of the king at the time. The royal camp is likely 
to have been called ‘the camp of victory’ irrespective of the 
state of peace or war, particularly in the case of a king who never 
suffered defeat (line 6. Is. 1123). The visits to Govardhana 
were certainly made in the course of pilgrimage, and the queen 
accompanied the king on the first occasion also; in lino 8 of 

inscription No. 1126 the expression ‘amhehi. 

puvakhetam datam’, which means gave a field as a gift’, 
refers to the previous joint visit of the king and the queen 
although in the inscription (Is. 1125) only the king’s name is to 
be found. 

174. Significance of gift of U§abhaddta"8 lands made by 
OautamipiUra, The land that the king made a gift of previously 
belonged to one Usabhadata (line 2, Is. 1125). This U^abha- 
data may or may not be the Usabhadata the son-in-law of 
Nahapana. There is nothing in the inscription to suggest that 
Ui^bhadata’s lands were taken possession of by Gautamiputra 
after the former had been defeated in battle. Had such been 
the c^se there would have been found some reference to victory 
in the passage. It was customary for kings to make gifts of 
lands belonging to persons who might be his subjects by paying 
the proper price to the owner and acquiring them. Usabhadata, 
the son-in-law of Nahapana, records in inscription Is. 1131, 
line 4, that he paid 4,000 karsapanas to a brahmana as price 
for the field that he donated. It is likely, therefore, that 
Gautamiputra similarly paid the price of the land to Ui^bhadata 
when he took it from him. Even when any land happened to 
be in the king’s direct possession the king was expected to pay 
its price to the State treasury from his personal funds before he 
could make a gift of it. 

175. Renevxil of privileges was not necessary. If we 
compare the Karle inscriptions of Gautamiputra (Is. 1105) and 
U^bhadata (Is. 1099), we shall find that a village named Karajika 
or Karajaka, that had been given as gift to the monks of Valuraka 
cave by Usabhadata, was also donated by Gautamiputra probably 
in the year 18 of his reign. This fact has been interpreted to 
mean that the edict in inscription No. 1105 ‘was issued by 
Gautamiputra 6ri l^atakarni as a ’ result of his victory over 
Nahapana’ for the ‘renewal of privileges previously granted 
by Rsabhadatta’. (Cca. p. xUx.) During the Andhra period 
it was customary to invest all gifts for the purpose of adminis¬ 
tration in guilds of various classes of artisans. Thus there 
would be no occasion for the ‘renewal of privileges* even when 
there was a change of the ruling dynasty. It is to be noted 
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that U^abhadata’s inscription is undated, and that in Gautam!- 
putra’s inscription no mention is to be found that the village 
of Karajaka previously belonged to U^abhadata. Since both the 
inscriptions are to be found close to each other they can both 
be read by a person visiting the place. It is and was not possible 
for visitors to find out who was the earlier donor and to whom 
the merit of the gift should belong. Had the change of donor 
taken place as a result of victory of one over the other the 
inscription of the victor would have recorded the fact. The only 
plausible explanation is that the village must have been donated 
by y^bhadata originally and that it was paid for by Gautami- 
putra when ho made a second gift of it. It was not possible 
for anybody, who know that Gautaniiputra was the king, to make 
any mistake regarding the final donor, because Gautamiputra 
and U^bhadata stood in the relation of overlord and satrap; 
they were not two independent kings. 

176. U^abhaddta's Overlord, In the inscription, Ltiders 
No. 1131, XJjjabhadata says that in obedience to the Wder of 
^bhattaraka’ (postscript 1) he led an expedition against the 
Malayas. It has been supposed that the word ‘ bhattaraka * 
refers to U^abhadata’s overlord who was his father-in-law 
Nahapana. It must be remembered that Nahapana did not 
use the honorific ‘sri’ with his name, he called himself a k^atrapa 
and could never claim the epithet ‘bhattaraka’ which means 
‘the great lord* (Sed) and which was used only by independent 
kings. In his inscription U^abhadata apparently referred to 
Gautamiputra at whose order ho set out against the Malayas. 
We do not find in any inscription anything that might go against 
the supposition that the western satraps were tributaries to 
the Andhras. I have already discussed the significance of 
Budradaman’s claims, in the Girnar inscription, Liiders No. 966, 
of having defeated the lord of the Deccan twice in battle. (50.) 
Rudradaman’s victory as well as his daughter’s marriage must 
be dated sometime before 130 A.D. 

177. Pulumdvi's Regnal Years, Date of Baulin's death. 

An attempt may now be made to determine 
correspondence of dates between the 
and^Baladrl regnal years of Gautamiputra 6rl ^atakarni 

and those of his son Vasi^hiputra Pulumavi. 
Unfortunately the available data are not adequate for a definite 
conclusion. We find Pulumavi’s date 19 in the BaladrI inscrip¬ 
tion. If it is assumed that Bala^rl was the regent in charge 
of Pulumavi and that she was placed in Daksinapatha imme¬ 
diately after the great victory of Gautamiputra, the accession 
of Pvlumavi, who must have been a minor at the time, to the 
provincial throne would be dated about the year 78 A.D. 
There would thus be a difference of 4 years only between the 
regnal dates of the father and the son, Gautamiputra having 
become king in 74 a.C. In the Jivasuta inscription, Loders 1126» 
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the tiames of Gautamiputra and his consort Jivasuta occur to- 
gether while in the Balafiri inscription the name of Gautamiputra 
is mentioned along with that of his mother. According to Indian 
custom so long as the mother-in-law is living the daughter-in-law 
would not find any prominent mention anywhere. It may be 
pointed out that in inscription No. 1126, of which the JivasutS. 
inscription is a continuation, so to say, there is no mention of 
the queen although, as I have already pointed out, the queen 
accompanied the king on the pilgrimage. (173.) Six years 
intervened between the two inscriptions. It may therefore 
be surmised that Baladn died in the interval, and Jivasuta 
allowed her name to be recorded after her mother-in-law’s death. 
The date of Baladri’s death on this supposition would fall between 
(74-f-18 =) 92 a.C. and 98 a.C. The 19th year of Pujumavi’s 
reign at which date Baladri was alive would be (78+19 =) 
97 a.C. There is therefore no discrepancy between the two 
assumptions. The death of Baladri may be fixed at 98 a.C. 
Again, supposing Gautamiputra was 20 years old at the time 
of his accession, and supposing he was bom at his mother’s 20th 
year, Balafiri’s birth date would be (74—20—20 =) 34 a.C. 
Bala^ri would thus be about (98—34 =) 64 years old at the time 
of her death. In inscription, Luders No. 1124, Vasi^thiputra has 
been called ‘navanarasvami *. The word has been taken to mean 
‘the new lord’ by Indraji, If we accept this interpretation we 
might say that Pulumavi took over independent charge of the 
province after the death of his grandmother, that is why he was 
called ‘the new lord’. The inscription is dated in his 22nd year. 
Therefore BaladrI died between the years 19 and 22 of Pulumavi’s 
reign, t.c., between 97 a.C. and 100 a.C. This tallies with the 
other suppositions. 

178. 78 A,D, as Key-date of Gautaml'putra^s Times. The 

assumption that Pulumavi’s regnal years 
began in 78 A.D. may therefore be accepted, 
putra^s^in^s dates for Gautamiputra (74 a.C.-130 

a.C.), Pulumavi (78 A.D.-148 a.C.), Bhumaka, 
Nahapana, Usabhadata and Ayama (78 A.D.~124 a.C.) 

Ysamotika, Ca^t^na, Jayadaman and Rudradaman (78 A.D.- 
160 a.C.) and the fact that the western satraps were feudatory 
to the Andhras will explain the shuffling of territory that is 
supposed to have taken place by Rapson and others. (Cca. 
pp. exx, exxi.) The epoch of the Saka era 78 A.D. is the key- 
date of Andhra chronology of Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni’s 
times. See Table XI. 
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TaBLB XI. ChBONOLOOY of QaTTTAHIPTTTBA 6b1 SiTAKAB^l’B TlMBB 
34 a.C. GautamI Baladrl’s birth (approximate date.) 

54 a.C. Qautamiputra’s birth (approximate date.) 

73 a.C. Pulumavi’s birth (approximate date.) 

74 a.C. Gautamlputra’s accession. 

78 A.D. Gautamiputra starts ^aka era. 

78 A.D. Pujumavi as provincial governor of the Daki^inS.- 
patha under BaladrI. 

78 A.D. DalaSrf as regent in charge of Pu]umavi. 

78 A.D. Bhumaka or his son Nahapana is 
appointed Satrap of Maharfi^ra. 

78 A.D. Ysamotika or his son Ca^tana 
is appointed Satrap of 
Malava. 

92 a.C. Gautamiputra makes a gift of Usabhadata’s lands. 

07 a.C. Baladri inscription. 

08 a.C. Bala6ri’s death. 

03 a.C. Jivasiita inscription. 

123 A D } l^?al)hadata’8 inscriptions 

124 A.D. Ayama inscription 

130 a.C. Gautamiputra's death 

130 a.C. Pulum&vi’s accession 

148 a.C. Pulumavi’s death • 

160 A.D. Rudradaman*s coin. 

Oa^ana's date lies between 78 a.C. and 124 a.C. Rudradaman’s daughter’s 
marriage with Pulumavi took place some time between, say, 100 a.C. and 
130 a.C.; Rudradaman defeated his son-in-law also some time between 
these dates. 

12. Queen NIyanikI and Gautamiputra Yaj51a^bT 

^ITAKABNI 

179. Nanaghat Inscriptions and Epigraphic Evidence. I 

shall now consider the Nanaghat inscriptions 

phat^*Lcri?tio”.t Nayanika or These in- 

Queen Nayanika scriptions are numbered 1112 to 1118 in the 
Liiders List. There is difference of opinion 
among scholars as regards the relation the different individuals, 
mentioned in the inscriptions, bear to one another. The incubus 
of epigraphic oracle has prevented historians from arriving at 
unbiassed opinions in their discussions of these famous inscrip¬ 
tions. I have already shown that we can safely brush aside 
epigraphic verdict if it clashes with other evidence (61-61), 
and this remark is particularly applicable to the present case. 

180. The Imuges and Names. These inscriptions are found 
on the walls of a large cave at the top of the Nanaghat pass that 
leads from the Konkan to Junar in West Poona. The cave was 
very lik^ely a rest-chamber for ascetics. On the two side-walls 
are long lines of inscriptions recording various gifts made in 
conhection with Vedic sacrifices by the queen Nayanika, mother 
of prince Vedisiri. On the left wall there are 10 lines of inscrip¬ 
tions and on the right wall also 10. On the back wall there were 
originally 9 relievo figures now entirely destroyed. Above the 
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heads of the figures are inscriptions, apparently showing the 
names of the personages represented by the figures. The 
inscriptions over the respective positions of the 9 figures are 
given below: 

(1) Baya Simuka Satavahano srimata 

(2) Devi Nayanikaya rano cha 

(3) Siri Satakanino 

(4) Kumaro Bhaya 

(5) (Inscription lost) 

(6) ( „ ) 

(7) Maharathi Tranakayiro (Buhler) or 
Maharathagrianka Yiro (Indraji) 

(8) Kumaro Hakusiri 

(9) Kumaro Satavahana 

181. The Date of Nanaghat Inscriptions, The inscriptions 
on the side-walls mention (i) Kumara Vedisiri and another person 
apparently (ii) a king whose name ended in ‘ siri ’ and (iii) whose 
wife was the mother of Vedisiri and Sati Sirimata and lastly 
(iv) a maharathi. The names over the heads of the figures and in 
the inscriptions on the side-walls have been supposed to corres¬ 
pond. Vedisiri is perhaps referred to as ‘ kumaro satavahana ’ the 
name over figure 9, Sati Sirimata as ‘Kumaro Hakusiri’ the name 
over figure 8, and the mother of Vedisiri and Sati Sirimata as 
‘Devi Nayanika* the name over figure 2. Raya Simuka Sata¬ 
vahana has been supposed by most scholars to have been the 
father of the king whose name ends in ‘sri’ in the inscription. 
This is an entirely gratuitous assumption. I am inclined to 
place the inscriptions and Devi Nayanika and others some time 
between 412 a.C. and 418 a.C. for reasons mentioned below. 
The conservatism of State engravers as also the presence of other 
inscriptions near at hand, which served as epigraphic models 
to them, would explain the old form of the Nanaghat script. 

182. Seven AndhrcMiftyas and twenty-three Andhras, The 
puranas state that there were 19 Andhra kings (Mtp-a. 273. 16) 
followed by 7 Andhrabhrtyas who were also of the Andhra race. 
(Mtp-a. 273.17,18; Vap^a. 99.368,359.) Thisgivesus (19+7 =) 
26 successive kings. The puranas do not say anything specifically 
about the last 4 kings. Since all the 30 kings wore Andhras 
and since only 7 have been definitely stated to be Andhrabhrtyas 
the remaining 23 must have been Andhras other than Andhra- 
bhptyas. Of these 23 the first 19 ruled before the 7 Andhra¬ 
bhrtyas. The reign of the Andhrabhytyas began with the 20th 
king and ended with the 26th. The last 4 kings must therefore 
be Andhras of the old stock. This puranic account may fit the 
inscriptional records if we assume that the Vilivayakuras and 
^ivalakuras were Andhrabhjtyas. King No. 23, who has b^n 
called Gautamiputra and who has been wrongly identified with 
the Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni of the inscriptions, could then be 
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taken to be Gautamiputra Vi|ivayakura. His predecessor king 
No. 22, called 6ivasvati or Sivasvami, would be identified with 
Mathariputra Svami Sakasena or Sakasada, and kings No. 20 
and No. 21 with Vftsi^thiputra Vilivayakura and Mathariputra 
^ivalakura respectively. The Baleokouros of Hippokouras 
of Ptolemy (o. 150 A.D.) cannot be any of these Vijivayakuras 
as the dates for kings No. 20, No. 21 and No. 23 range from 307 
a.C. to 361 a.C. It is probable that the Vilivayakuras had been 
ruling as hereditary provincial governors from an early time 
before they came to occupy the imperial throne. However nice 
the, fit may be, it should be kept in mind that in the absence of 
dates in inscriptions and coins of these kings their respective 
identities with the puranic kings remain always a proposition 
of doubtful value even when similarity of names can be found. 
We may tentatively accept these identifications so long as any 
conflicting evidence is not forthcoming. 

183. Andhra suh-clans and the meaning of the word Vili- 
vdyakura. According to Vayu 99. 358 the 
Clans Andhras were divided into five sub-clans 

which were all contemporaneous. The 
sub-clans may be surmised to have been as follows: (1) the 
^atavahanas, (2) the Cutus, (3) the Mudas, (4) the Vilivayas and 
(5) the Abhiras. Regarding the name Vilivayakura it may be 
pointed out that the word ‘vaya* moans ‘ leader \ (Sed.) 

‘Vijivaya’ means ‘leader or lord of vih*. ‘Kura’ is the same as 
‘kula* or ‘kuda’ or ‘kada’ (as in Cutukadananda) and means 
‘ sub-clan ’ or ‘ family ’. There is an author named Vijinatha Kavi 
who wrote a drama called ‘Madanmanjari Nataka’. (Burnell, 
170a. A classified index to the Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
Palace at Tanjore. London 1880.) The name ‘Vilinatha’ is 
identical in meaning with ‘ Vilivaya ’. Vilinatha might have been 
very well the name of a local 6iva image. The ancient town of 
Vellore (North Arcot) used to be known as Vella (MMW. Sed), and 
Vilinatha was probably the deity of the place. If this guess be 
correct l^ivalakura and Vijivayakura would refer to the same 
sub-clan; the sub-clan derived its name from the presiding deity 
of the place. According to the puranas there were 10 Abhira 
kings who were also Andhrabhrtyas. Their rule, like that of 
the other 7 Andhrabhptyas mentioned in the same 61oka, was 
contemporaneous with the rule of the Andhras and was included 
in the total period of Andhra reign, (Vap-a. 99. 358, 359; 
Mtp-a. 273. 17, 18.) The Abhiras were thus Andhras and be¬ 
longed to one of the royal sub-clans. Isvarsena, Isvardatta 
and the other Abhiras were not interlopers as has been supposed 
by some scholai*s. That the Abhiras belonged to a royal sub¬ 
clan of the Andhras explains the fact that Isvardatta, although 
he was a mere mahak^atrapa, dated his records in regnal years. 
It is probable that there were 10 Abhira kings of the Traikutaka 
family counting backwards from Dahrasena. 
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184. The last 4 ^dtavdhamis. We may therefore assume 
that the reign of the Satavahana sub-clan ended with the death 
of the 19th king. After this the imperial Andhra throne passed 
into the hands of other Andhra sub-clans whose rule ended with 
the 26th king. The Satavahamis were re-established on the 
throne from the time of Yajnasn the 27th king till the end of 
the dynasty in 436 a.C. Puloma was the 30th and the last 
Satavahana king. 

185. Hindu Religious Revival. It is likely that although 

• • A Andhra kings of the Satavahana 

Hakusiri^*^'” ^ sub-clan followed Hindu ideals and traditions, 
as can be seen from the Balasri inscription, 
the later Andhrabhrtyas were more inclined towards Buddhism 
and Jainism. The large number of gifts made to monks of these 
faiths may be taken as an index of their i>opularity. When the 
^atavahanas re-established themselves as paramount lords they 
tried to revive Hindu religious practices. The name YajnaArl 
the first of the later ^atavahanas is itself an indication of Hindu 
religious revival. It may be surmised that the Nanaghat 
inscriptions were executed at the order of Nayanika, the queen 
of Yajfia^ri Satakarni, after the death of her husband at the 
time when Vijaya the 28th king was on the throne, i.e., between 
412 and 418 a.C. Vijaya might have been a brother of Yajna- 
sri. Nayanika was perhaps the regent in charge of her minor 
son Vodisiri who was the provincial governor of the Dak^ina- 
patha (line 2, left wall). She appears to have acted in the same 
capacity for her son as BalaM had done for Pulumavi. 

186. Meaning of the name Hakusiri. Nayanika celebrated 
vedic sacrifices on a lavish scale. Her son was named Vedisiri 
the Sanskrit equivalent of which would bo Veda^ri. Her other 
son was named Hakusiri which is very likely the Prakrita form 
of Suktadri meaning ‘the grace of vedic sukta or mantra’. 
SuktadrI would be converted into ^aktu§ri and then into Haku¬ 
siri in Prakrita. Biihler writes: ‘Hakusiri, which, according to 
the method of spelling used in ancient inscriptions, may stand 
for Hakkusiri, would correspond exactly to Sanskrit Saktudri, 
“he whose glory is the (sacrificial) barley-flour”*, (aswi. V. 
p. 64. n.) The occurrence of the name ‘Sati Sirimata’ in 
line 4, left wall, has led Biihler and others to identify him with 
ICumaro Hakusiri of the relievo figure. Buhler writes: ‘Now if 
^akti is the Sanskrit etymon of Sati, it is quite possible that 
Haku, which, according to the method of spelling adopted in the 
old inscriptions, may stand for Hakku, is another stronger prakrit 
corruption of Sakti’. {ibid,, p. 68.) In my opinion the original 
name of the prince was SuktaiSri which sufiered change in two 
directions, one as already stated and the other as follows: 
SuktadrI—l^aktidri—iSatiSrI—Satisiri. Buhler is perhaps right 
in guessing that Hakusiri, who was the elder brother of Vedisiri, 
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Vas dead at the time when the inscription was incised’, (ihid.y 
p. 69.) 

187. Vedairiy Vadain and Cadasdti. It is quite in the 
fitness of things that the two sons of YajiiaiSri should have been 
named Suktai§il and Vedadri. In the puranas the name of the 
29th king shows several variant forms, c.gr., Candradri (Vi^nu), 
Candadri (Mtp-a.), Dandadri (Vap-a.) and Vada6ri (Badcliffe 
Mtp.; Vip-w. IV. p. 201). The last name Vada^ri may be taken 
to be a cornipt form of VedaSri. In coins we find the name 
‘Vasithiputa Siri Cada Sati’. Referring to the coins of this 
king Rapson remarks that his name is spelt in two ways, viz,y 
either with a dental or with a lingual d. (Cca. p. 30 n.) The 
name of the king has been called Vada Satakarni by Vincent 
Smith, (ihid.) Support is thus found from coins for almost all 
the variant names recorded by the puranas. Chinese records 
describe this king as Yue-ai, t.e., Can(ka§ri. 

188. Vd8i§thlputra Vedairl, YajnaiSri has been called 
Gautamiputra in inscriptions and coins. Gautamiputra’s wife 
cannot belong to Gautama gotra. She may be a Vasi^thi. 
The queen of the sixth Andhra king the great Gautamiputra was 
a Vasi^thi. It appears that Nayanika, the queen of Yajna6ri 
Gautamiputra, was also a Vasi^thi; her son Vedisiri may be taken 
to be the Vadasiri of the coins who was a Vasisthfputra. 

189. ^iiuka is probably the cmrect name of the first Andhra 

King, Now coming to the name Simuka that 
d^uka appears over the first relievo figure Bhag- 

vanlal Indraji writes ‘Dr. Biihler has suggest¬ 
ed that Simuka the first statue in the Nanaghat chamber is 
Siduka, the first name which occurs in the Matsya Puran list. 
This suggestion seems probable and is supported by the consi¬ 
deration that the Sipraka of the Vishnu, the Sindhuka of the 
Vayu, and the 6isuka of the Matsya Purans appear to be all 
corruptions of the Nanaghat name Simuka, arising from a 
misreading of the letter mu, a mistake which seems to have been 
made about the fourth or fifth century. At that time mu might 
be read either as pra, shu or dhu, and each Puran writer adopted 
the reading he thought to be the best. And as Sishuka and 
Sidhuka seemed meaningless names they were changed into 
Sifiuka and Sindhuka’. (bg. XVI. p. 612.) Chances are against 
the assumption that the first Andhra king had a name without 
a meaning. During the Andhra period even Sakas, Yavanas 
and Palhavas sported Sanskritic names. If in the fifth century 
A.D. it was possible to read mu as shu the reverse was also true. 
As the Nanaghat inscription was executed some time after 412 
a.C. it might be that the original name 6i^uka in the copy was 
read as Simuka by the engraver. Then again there is another 
possibility. The letter ‘i§a’ occurs rarely in Prakrita words and 
it is likely that many variants of this letter existed one of which 
resembled ‘ma’. To my eye the letter supposed to be ‘ma’ 
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in the word read as ‘Simuka’ appears to be somewhat difierent 
from the other ma’s, e.gr., in the word ‘kumara* occurring in the 
Nanaghat inscription. The upper part of the middle letter in 
the word read as ‘Simuka’ resembles more a V than the half 
circle of other ma’s. There is just the possibility that the letter 
is ‘fia’ and not ‘ma’. The resemblance would be explained by 
the supposition that the inscription was executed at a time when 
the two letters could be confused. The occurrence of sporadic 
forms of letters in inscriptions is not a rarity. Vincent Smith 
writes ‘Many alphabetical forms specially characteristic of 
Gupta inscriptions are found sporadically in Kusana records 
(see No. 46 of List of Inscriptions) while on the other hand, 
Gupta documents often exhibit archaic forms specially character¬ 
istic of the Ku^na age (The Kugan Period of Indian Hisotry, 
jras. 1913. p. 35.) 

190. Naruighat Inscriptions were very likely executed by the 
Queen of Yajhain, The assumption that the Nanaghat in¬ 
scriptions were executed by the queen of Yajnafiri is thus seen to 
be supported by the following arguments: (i) the names Sukta- 
4ri and Veda^ri of the princes are in conformity with the name 
Yajnafiri of the father. The worn out name of the king in 
the inscription ends with a ‘sri’; (ii) vedic rites in place of Bud¬ 
dhistic ceremonies were likely to have been inaugurated by royal 
personages on the re-establishment to the throne of the Sata- 
vahana sub-clan. This occurred at the time of Yajna^ri, i.c., 
about 403 a.C.; (iii) the placing of relievo figure of l§i4uka the 
first ^atavahana, the founder of the dynasty, along with those 
of the other members of Yajnairi’s family to emphasize the fact 
that the ^atavahana sub-clan was re-established; (iv) the 
identification of Vedisiri with the 29th king; and (v) lastly the 
probable occurrence of a sporadic form of the letter ‘^a’ jieculiar 
to the fifth century A.D. in the inscription. In spite of the 
plausibility of the above arguments it must be kept in mind that 
since the Nanaghat inscriptions bear no date the identifications 
cannot be considered as certain. Incidentally it may bo men¬ 
tioned that Yajna^ri’s queen Nayanika, the Sanskritic form 
of whose name is Naganika, belonged to a Naga family. Sisuka 
the first Andhra king was also connected with the Nagas. 

191. Peculiarities of the Joghdltembhi Hoard, Gautamiputra 

6ri Yajfia Satakarni like his illustrious 
Yajnafiri ancestor and namesake Gautamiputra Sri 
of Nahap^a iatakarni,the sixth Andhra king, was a power¬ 

ful monarch. The variety of his coins and 
the extent of their provenance clearly show his superior position 
among the Andhra kings. For some reason which cannot be 
definitely specified restruck and double-struck Andhra coins 
begin to make their appearance at the time of the Vijivayakuras 
downwards. The restruck coins of Nahapana, however, are 
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generally ascribed to Oautamfputra ^atakarni, the sixth king, 
wrongly supposed to be the 23rd king. I have an impression 
that these coins, all of which, without any exception, are to be 
traced to a single hoard, viz., the Joghaltembhi find, were re¬ 
struck at the time of Yajnadri. About 300 years had elapsed 
at the time of YajfiaSrI since Nahapana issued his coins. Some¬ 
body found the hoard and had a portion of them restruck in 
order to bo able to use the coins. That there was no original 
coin of Gautamiputra or of anybody else in the hoard is a strong 
proof of the fact that the restamping was done after the hoard 
had been found. Nahapana’s coins seem to have been I'estruck 
with different dies. It is likely that in order to avoid the con¬ 
fiscation of any part of the hoard by the State under the treasure 
trove act of the times (29) the discoverer was getting the coins 
restamped in small quantities in different places representing 
them to be his heirloom. This must have been a slow process. 
The discoverer died leaving the hoard hidden, and a part of it 
unstamped. Scott writes ‘The great variety of dies used in 
making the counter-impression is as noticeable as the variety 
in the case of Nahapana’s coins to which I have drawn attention. 
The work was evidently done by many different workmen, of 
very different abilities, and probably at many different places*. 
(The Nasik-Joghaltembhi-Hoard of Nahapana’s Coins, Rev. H. R. 
Scott, jbbras. XXII. p. 241.) Bapson writes ‘The latter 
class, (restruck .coins of Nahapana) which comprises more 
than two-thirds of the total number of coins found, has, 
struck over the ordinary types of Nahapana, the Andhra types, 
obv. “Caitya with inscr.” : rev. “Ujjain ^mbol*’, which appear 
together on lead coins of Pulumavi, 6iva Sri, Canda 6ati and 6ri 
Yajna, but which had not previously been found associated on 
coins of Gautamiputra iSatakarni. So far as is known at present, 
these types were not used for any independent silver coinage, 
but were simply employed for the purpose of re-issuing the 
existing currency*. (Cca. p. Ixxxix.) 

192. Cotns hearing the Legend ^ Ckiutarmpvira ^dtakar^V. 
The facts noted above will be best explained by the supposition 
that Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni did not issue any coin having 
ascended the imperial throne without a probationary period of 
provincial governorship. On the other hand, Yajnafiri had a 
long period of provincial reign, viz,, 18 years or more, and it is he 
that is iresTOnsible for all the coins bearing the legend * Gautami¬ 
putra Sn Satakarni*. The conchshell symbol, if it has been 
correctly deciphered, that exists in the coin ascribed to Gautami¬ 
putra orl Satakarm (Cca. p. 17), is peculiar to Gautamiputra 
YajiiadrI Satakarm; this is another argument in favour of the 
assertion that Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, the sixth king, the 
so-called conqueror of Nahapana, did not mint any coin at all. 
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193. Difficulties in iderUifying the ^PvlumdvV of the Goins, 

The inscriptions and coins of other Andhra 
vSTwpu® iw thoir satraps need not be considered 

6ri Pulumavi present as they do not throw any 

fresh light on Andhra chronology; neither do 
they help us in establishing the identities of puranic Andhra 
kings. I should like to point out that king Kr^na of the Nasik 
inscription, Liiders No. 1144, and of the coin (Cca. p. 48) may 
not after all be the second puranic king of the same name. There 
is another Ki^na, apparently also of the Satavahana sub-clan, 
in the puranic list, viz,. No. 16 who has been called Nemikrgna 
(Vap) or Gorak^ki^na (Vip-w.) He may very well be the person 
mentioned in the inscription and the coin. Martin has described 
two coins of Pulumavi with the legends ‘Siva^iiri Pulumavisa’ 
and ‘Vasithiputa Siva^iri Pulumavisa’ respectively. (Numis¬ 
matic Supplement for 1934, Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 318, p. 61 N.) These coins raise 
grave doubts about the hitherto accepted identifications of the 
several Pulumavis apptniring in the puranic list; in view of this find, 
ascribing a particular coin to a particular Pulumavi becomes a 
very difficult if not an impossible task. There is nothing to 
show in the coins themselves whether all of them that have the 
legend Pulumavi belong to the same king or to different kings 
bearing the same name. The name, found in Martin's coins, 
‘Sivasri’ suggests the later Andhras. According to the Anan- 
daSram Matsya the name of the 25th king is Sivasri Puloma; 
Vignu calls him Satakarni Sivasri, the Radcliffe manuscript calls 
him simply Sivasri. Very likely the coins with the legend 
‘Vasisthiputra Siva4ii Pulumavi’ are to be ascribed to this 
king. K. N. Dikshit has lately described a copper coin with the 
legend ‘Raiio Sivasiris Apilakasa’. (jrasb. Numis. Supplement. 
XLVII. pp. 93, 94 N.) This coin may be ascribed to the eighth 
king tentatively. 

194. Filling up the gaps, I have already established four 

points of contact between the puranic and 
tivoVeXfiSs Jo inscriptional series of Andhra kings on 
the basis of independent dates on both sides 
and of similarity of names. An attempt may now be made to 
indicate the inscriptional and coin names of some of the remaining 
26 kings. The identifications of those kings are bound to be 
tentative as no dates other than puranic arc available. Neither 
is there any other indication that might definitely fix their 
individual positions in the puranic list. A reference to Table XII 
will show the proxxised identifications. 
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276 Hala .... Associated with—Saptatotaka. 

281 Pattalaka .... _ 

286 Purindrasena - ^tavahana rule ends. Mtp-a. 273. 16. 

307 Sundara Santikarna Vasif^hiputra Vilivaya- First of the Andhrabhftyas. (Cca. 

kura. p- 6 ?) 
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14. Reconstbuctbd Andhra Chronology 


196. Chronological History, The chronological history of 
the Andhra period may now be summarized, 
further details and for information of the 
Chronology ^ * social and the economic condition of the 

people during this period reference may be 
made to the writings of other workers on Andhra history. 

196. Reconstructed Andhra History, About 66 b.C. Deva- 
bhuti, the last of the iSuhga kings, w as murdered by his brahmana 
minister Vasudeva w'ho usurped the throne. Vasudcva belonged 
£o the Kanva family. The Kanvas traced their descent to the 
ancient Puru dynasty. The Kanvas were originally k^triyas 
and became brahmanas later on. (Vip-b. IV. 19. 2, 10.) In spite 
of their k^atriya blood the Kanvas w^ere weak rulers. Towards 
the end of Vasudeva’s reign a provincial governor, with his 
capital at Ujjayini, Vikramaditya by name, broke free from 
the Kanva yoke, aimcxed adjoining territories and declared 
himself an independent king. In 21 b.C. another provincial 
governor of the Kanvas, named Si^uka, killed the last Kanva 
king Su^rman and captured the imperial throne. The short 
reign of the Kanva dynasty came to an end in 21 b.C. iSisuka 
was an Andhra and a sudra by caste. His capital was at 
Prati^thana, the modern Paithan. Very likely he was a Naga 
originally belonging to Andhrade^a. He came of a clan called 
Satakarni, and the sub-clan or family to which ho belonged was 
named ^atavahana or ^alivahana. The Satakarnis followed the 
matriarchal social system prevalent in the Deccan, ^isuka’s 
ancestors were hereditary provincial governors from the time 
of the t^uhgas. The long association of the l^atakarnis witli the 
people of the west was responsible for their giving up the matri¬ 
archal form of inheritance although in other matters tlicy ob¬ 
served matriarchal custom. Amongst the Satakarnis the suc¬ 
cession often devolved upon brothers in preference to the son. 
This compromise between the patriarchal and the matriarchal 
system of inheritance was probably one of the most important 
factors that led to the apjiointmcnt of princes of the royal 
blood as provincial governors and the appointment of dowager 
queens as regents when the princes happened to bo minors. 

197. Bid for Sovereignty, When Si^uka ascended the 
imperial throne in 21 b.C. he found a formidable rival in 
Vikramaditya. A bid for sovereignty ensued between these two 
powerful and ambitious princes. Vikramaditya was overthrown 
in about 18 b.C. after a great fight and had to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of 6i^uka during the rest of his life. It appears that 
the province of Malava, conquered at so much cost, was lost to 
the Andhras some time after the death of 6iSuka probably as a 
result of the rise of the Ku^ana power. After ^isuka’s death in 
2 a.C. his brother Kf^na became the king. Nothing definite is 
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known about the princes who came after Si§uka till we come to 
the sixth king who was called Gautamiputra 6ri Satakarni. 

198. ThB Oveut Oautamlputra, Gautamiputra was a great 
king. He ascended the throne in 74 a.C. He succeeded in 
reconquering all his ancestral dominions, in subjugating the 
Sakas, Yavanas and Palhavas that had formed small independent 
principalities, and in conquering other ksatriya kings of his 
time who had defied Andhra supremacy. His ^eatest military 
exploit was the conquest of the Khakharatas, a family of powerful 
Saka emperors. Gautamiputra re-established the prestige of 
his family. He was generous towards his defeated enemies, and 
he appointed them as provincial governors under him. He had 
several 6aka governors as satraps. Ho appointed Cabana the 
Saka to the governorship of the reconquered province of Malava 
and Bhumaka, another Saka, to the rulership of Mahara^tra. 
Gautamiputra came to be known as the friend of the ^akas and 
was called ^akaditya. He founded an era to commemorate 
his victories in 78 A.D. The era was known as ^akavda and also 
as the ^alivahana era. 

199. Provincial Governors uwler Gautamiputra. All pro¬ 
vincial governors and satraps under Gautamiputra, unless they 
belonged to the royal family, had to record State events in terms 
of his era. The provincial governors, however, were allowed 
great latitude in all matters. They waged wars on their own 
account, and minted coins. The imperial authority did not inter¬ 
fere in these affairs. It remained satisfied so long as it regularly 
got its dues. This arrangement lent strength to the imperial 
Andhras and was iwrhaps one of the reasons that contributed to 
the long reign of the Andhra dynasty. 

200. The Andhras and the Kusdnas. The relation of the 
Andhras to the Ku^finas is not at all clear. That two powerful 
empires should exist side by side without coming into conflict 
with each other is rather strange. It is stranger still that no 
record of their mutual relationship should be left in coins and 
inscriptions. If it is proved that the Kusanas used the Saka 
era then that would be a strong presumptive evidence in favour 
of the assumption that the Kusanas wc^ro feudatories to the 
Andhras for a part of their empire at least. Gautamiputra’s 
mother records in an inscription that her son conquered the 
Khakharatas who, as there are reasons to belicwe, were a very 
powerful dynasty of kings. If the use of the Saka era by the 
Kusanas is substantiated it would bp possible to identify either 
Kadphises I or Kadphises II, whoever of these two died in 78 
A.D., with the Khakharata mentioned in the inscription. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that although E^ani^ka 
has been described as ‘rajatiraja’ in inscriptions in pureuance 
of his family custom, he does not use this title in any of his coins. 
No separate Indian name for the Kusanas exists; they were 
grouped together with the Sakas, a name familiar to Indians for 
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many centuries past, having come through the same route, one 
in the wake of the other. According to Laufer, the Yue-chi, 
the people to which the Ku^anas belonged, were Scythic Iranians. 
(Ehi. p. 264. n.) The Ku^nas could thus be known as oakas. 
The Ku^ana kings appear to have been called Sakarats or Saka 
emperors; Khakharata is probably the Prakrita form of Sakar&t. 
All this however is mere conjecture at the present state of our 
knowledge, and we must wait for further information before any 
definite opinion can be pronounced in this matter. 

201. The End of tiU A ndhra Empire, The l^atavahana sub¬ 
clan enjoyed uninterrupted reign from 21 b.C. to 307 a.C. when 
the Andhrabhytyas* who were provincial governors under the 
S&tavahanas and very probably related to them, came into 
power. The old Andhra stock of l§atavahanas occupied the 
imperial throne again in 403 a.C. when Yajftafirl became king. 
Yajfia^ri was a great prince and he tried to revive the glory 
of the ^atavahana family. He, it seems, was a supporter of 
Hindu religion as distinguished from Buddhism and Jainism. 
The Hindu revival that attained its acme about the time of the 
Guptas started in Andhra times. The Andhra empire which 
began in 21 b.C. came to an end in 436 a.C. having lasted for 
four centilries and a half. Minor Andhra princes continued to 
reign in isolated provinces either as independent kings or as 
provincial governors under other kings for a long time afterwards. 
If the date of the Gupta era has been correctly fixed the great 
Andhra empire must have shown signs of disintegration with 
the rise of the Guptas from about 320 A.D. 

202. Andhraa as Patrons of Learning, The Andhras appear 
to have been enlightened nilers under whom arts and commerce 
flourished. They were patrons of learning. The names of two 
Andhra kings, viz,, 6i^uka and Hala, are connected with literary 
works. The science of astronomy received great encouragement 
at Vikramaditya’s court and it was at his time that Ujjayini 
became the zero point from which longitudes are calculated in 
Indian astronomical works. This was a great achievement of 
Vikramaditya. Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni, who founded the 
^aka era, must have followed the scientific traditions of 
Vikramaditya’s times. The use of the Saka era in later astro¬ 
nomical works shows that the Andhras had a share also in the 
revival of Hindu astronomy that began in the first century 
before the Christian era. 
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APPENDIX 


Bala^bi Inscription. Pandu-Lbna Caves. Nasik 


Ltiders No. 1123. Transliteration according to 
BLI. bg. XVI. 1883. pp. 550, 551. Inscription 2. 
[For translation seo (150)] 


Lino 1. 

Line 2. 

Line 3. 

Line 4. 

Line 5. 

Line 6. 

Line 7. 

Line 8. 

Line 9. 

Line 10. 


8iddha[m] rano vasithiputasa siripuluniayisa savachare 
ekunavise 19 gimhana pakhe bitiye 2 divase terase 
13 rajarano gotamiputasa himavatmeru— 
ma[n]darapavatasain8arasa asikasusakaraulakasura- 
thakukiiraparataanupa vidabb a akaraba [n] tiraj asa 
vi[n]jha[r]chavataparicata aabyakanhagirima[n]- 
ca8iritanamalayamahi[n]da— 
setagiricakorapa vata patisa savaraj alokama[n]dala- 

patigahitasasanasa divasakarakaravibodhitakamala- 
bimala sadisabadanasa tisamiidatoyapitavahanasa 
patipunacadania[n]dalasasirika— 
piyadasanasa varavaranavikaniacaruvikamasa bhuja- 
gapatibhoga pinabatavipuladighasu[n]darablnij asa 
abhyodakadanakilinanibhayakarasa avipanamatu- 
susu8aka[ra]sa auvibliatativagadesakalasa— 
poraj anani visesasamasukhadnkhasa khatiyadapama- 
namadanasa sakayavanapalhavanisudanasa dha- 
mopajitakaraviniyogakarasa kitaparadbopi satiijane 
apanahi[ih]sanicisa dijavarakutubavivadha— 
nasa khakharatavarihjsaniravasesakarasa satavahana- 
kulayasapatithapanakarasa 8avama[n]da labh i va- 

ditaca[r]ana8a vinivatitacatuvana8a[n]karasa aneka- 
samaravajitasatiisaghasa ' ^lpa^ajitavijayapataka- 
sa[sa]tujanadu padbasaniya— 
puravarasa knlapurisapara[inlparagatavipulara j a- 

sadasa agamanam nilayasa sapiirisana asayasa siriya 
adhithanasa upacaranani pabhavasa eka[h]kusasa 
ekadhanudharasa ekasurasa ekabamhanasa rama— 
kesavajunabhimasenatiilaparakamasa chanayanusava- 
samaj akarakasa nabhaganahusaj anamej ayasakara- 
yayatirama[m]bari8asamatej asa aparimitamakha- 

yamacitamabhutaih pavanagarudasidhayakha- 
rakhasavijadharabhutaga[n]dhavacarana— 
ca[n]dadivakaranakhatagahavicinasamarasirasi jitari- 
pusa[n]ghasanagavarakbadhagaganatalainabhiviga- 
dhasa kulavipulasirikarasa sirisatakanisa matuya 
mahadeviya gotamiya balasiriya sacavacanadana- 
khamahimsanirataya tapadamaniya— 
mopavasataparaya rajarisivadhusadamakhilamanu- 

vidhiyam9.nayakarita[ih] deyadham. 

sikharasadise tiranhupavatasikhare vimanavarani- 
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visesamahidhikalena eta ca lena mahadevi maha- 
rajamata inaharajapa(pi)tamahl dadati nikayasa 
bhadavaniyana bhikhusariighasa 

Line 11. etasa ca lenasa citananimita[iii] mahadeviya ayakaya 

sevakamo piyakamo ca na.[dakhiiia] pathe- 

saro pitupatiyo dhamasetusa dadati gaina[ih] 
tiranhupavatasa aparadakhinapase pisajipadakaiii 
sa va j atabh oganirat-h i. 

GaUTAMIPUTBA SlTAKARNI AND JlVAStTTA INSCRIPTIONS 
Pandu-Lena Caves. Nasik 

Liiders No. 1125 and No. 1126. Transliteration 
according to BLI. bg. XVI. 1883. pp. 558-560. 

Inscriptions No. 4 and No. 5. 

[For translation see (169, 170, 171)] 

Gautami'putra &dtakar^i Inscription, 

Line 1. sidham senaye vejayamtiye vijayakhadhavara govo- 
dhanasa benakatakasvaini gotamiputo sirisadakani 

Line 2. anapayati govodhane amaca[iii] vinhiipalitam game 
aparakakhadiyaiii yarn klietarii ajakalakiyaih usa- 
bhadatena bhutam nivatana 

Line 3. satani bo 200 eta amhakota[ni] nivatanasatani bo 200 
imesa pavajitana tekirasina vitarama etasa easa 
katasa parihara[iii] 

Line 4. vitarama apavesa anomasa alonakhadaka arathasa- 
vinayika savajatapariharika ca etahi na pariharehi 
pariiiarahi 

Line 5. ete casa ketapariliarcca ctha nibadho lihi suviyena 
anataih amacena sivagutena cbato mahasamiyelii 
uparakhita 

Line 6. data patika savacliare 18 vasapakhe 2 divase 1 tapa- 
sa(sa)na kata. 

Jivasutd Inscription. “There is a holy cross or svastika mark at 
the end of inscription 4 (Gautamiputra inscription given 
above) in the middle of line six. Inscription 5 (Jivasuta 
inscription as given below) begins just after with ‘siddham ” 
(BLI. bg. Vol. XVI. 1883. p. 558.) 

Line 6 (of previous inscription continued). 

Siddha govadhaiie amacasa 
sa(sa)makasadeyo rajanito 

Line 7. rano gotamiputasa satakanisa mahadeviya ca jlva- 
sutaya rajamatuya vacanena govadhana [amajco 
Bamako arogavatavo tato eva(m) 

Line 8. vatavo etha amhehi pavatc tiraiihuinhi amhadhama- 
dano lene pativasatana pavajitana bhikhuna game 
kakhadisu puvakhetam data(iii) ta ca kheta 
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Line 9. va(vi)ka8ate so ca gamo na vasati evaih sati yadftni 
etha nagarasime rajakaih khetam amhasatakam 
tato etasa pavajitS^na bhikhuna teranhukanam 
dadama 

Line 10. khotasa nivatana sataih 100 tasa ca khetasa pariharam 
vitarama apavesa anomasa alonakhadaka arat>ha- 
savinayika savajatapariharika ca 

Line 11. etehi na pariharehi pariharatha eta casa khotapari- 
hara[m] ca etha nibadhapetha subiyena anata 
patiharakhiya[m] laja[ni]yamata lekhe savachare 24. 

Line 12. vasana pakhe 4 divase pamcame 5 pu[va]jitina kata 
nibadha nibadho savachare 24 gimhanapakhe 2 
divase 10 

PuBABio Slokas belating TO Andhba Sub-Clans 
Vap-a. 99. 357, 358 and 359 

pulovapi samah sapta anye^aih* ca bhavi^yati 
ityete vai nrpa^triihiadandlira bhok^yanti ye mahim 
samah ^atanicatvari panca i^dvai tathaiva ca 
andhranaih sarhsthitah panca te^am vaihi&h samah punah 
saptaiva tu bhavisyanti da^abhirastato n^pali 
sapta gardabhina^capi tatotha da^ vai ^akah 

Prose order or anvaya: 

pulova api sapta samah [bhavi§yati]/ anye^aih* [andhra- 
nam] ca [rajyaih] bhavisyati/ iti ete vai ye trim^t andhrah 
nrpah catvari ^tani tatha vai panca ^at samah eva ca mahim 
bhok^yanti/ tc^arh panca vamdah punah saihah (samakallnah) 
saihsthitah/ [mulavaihdat anyasn^in vaihde] andhrah sapta 
eva bhavi^yanti tatah da^ abhirah niT>ah [bhavi^yanti]/ 
gardabhinah ca api sapta atha tatah ^akah da^a vai/ (continued 
in the next ^loka). 

Translation: 

Pulova [will reign] for seven years. There will be 
[kingdom] for other [Andhras] also/. Thus for these thirty 
Andhra kings that will enjoy this earth for four hundred years 
and also five six years in addition/ there will bo five families 
(vamsah), further they will reign contemporaneously/ [In 
the dynasty other than the main one] there will be seven 
Andhras and also ten Abhira kings/. Also seven Gardabhina 
and then ten Sakas (continued in the next sloka). 

Translation for the variant reading *anyaste§dm^: 

And PulovS [will reign] for seven years. Another [dy¬ 
nasty besides the main one] of those [Andhras] will reign. 


* Variant reading—anyaste^arh. 
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Mtp-a. 273. 16, 17 and 18 

pulomS sapta var^ani anyaste^am bhavi^yati 
ekonaviih^tirhyete andhra bhok^yanti vai mahim 
te^aih var^ai^tani syii^catvari ijatrt-ireva ca 
andhranaih saihsthita rajye te^aih bhrtyanvaye ni;pah 
saptaivandhra bhavisyanti da^abhirastatha nrpah 
sapta gardabhila4capi ^akadca^t^la^iva ca 

Prose order or anvaya: 

puloma sapta varj^ani [bhavi^yati] te^am [andhranaiii] 
[mulavamSat] anyah [vamfiah] bhavi^yati/ etc vai ekonavim- 
datih hi andhr&h mahim bhok^yanti/ tei^am [ekonaviihdati- 
sahitanam sarvejjara andhranaih] eatvari varsa^tani sa^tih 
eva ca syuh/ te^arh andhranam bhrtyanvaye rajye sam- 
sthitah nrpSih sapta andhrah eva bhavisyanti tatha dasa 
abhirah nrpah [bhavisyanti]/ api ca gardabhilah sapta 
ast^&^ eva tu dakah ca/ (continued in the next dloka). 

Translation: 

Puloma will reign for seven years. Another [dynasty] 
[besides the main one] of these [Andhras] will reign./ These 
nineteen Andhras will enjoy the earth/. For these [Andhras, 
including the nineteen] there will be four hundred years and in 
addition sixty years [of reign]/. In the dynasty of the servants 
of these Andhras, the kings that will be placed in charge of 
kingdoms will be seven Andhras and likewise ten Abhira 
kings/. Then seven Gardabhilas and also eighteen 6akas/ 
(continued in the next Sloka). 


PuBANIC SlOKAS BELATING TO PabIK^TT-NaNDA AND NaNDA- 
PuLoMA Time Intervals 

Vap-a. 99. 415, 416, 417 and 418 . 

mahadevabhi^ekattu janma yavatparik^itah 
etadvar^asahasram tu jneyam pahcaiaduttaram 

pramanaih bai tatha coktam mahapadmantaraih ca yat 
antaram tacchatanya^tau §attrim6acca samah smrtah 

etatkalantaram bhavya andhra/nta ye prakirtitah 
bhavisyaistatra sarhkhyatah puraimjnaih ^rutar^ibliih 

saptar^ayastada prahuh pratipe raj hi bai 6atam 
saptavirii^ih 6atairbhavya andhranaih te tvaya punah 

For translation of filokas 415, 416 and 417 see (120), and for 
translation of sloka 418 see (104). 
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Mtp-a. 273. 36, 37, 38 and 39 

mahapadmabhi^kattu yavajjanma parik^itah 
evam var^sahasraih tu jneyaiii pancadaduttaram 

paulomastu tathandhrastu mahapadmantare punah 
anantaraih ^atanya^tau ^attriiiiiSattn samastatha 

tavat kalantaram bhavyamandhrantMaparik$itah 
bhavi^ye te prasariikhyatah puranajilaih srutarsibliih 

saptar^yastada praiiisupradiptcnagnina samah 
saptaviiiisati bhavyanamandhranain tu yada punah 

For translation*of ^lokas 36, 37 and 38 see (120), and for 
translation of ^loka 39 see (104). 


Vip-w. p. 230 or Vip-b. TV. 24-32 

yavatpariksito jannia yavannandabliiF;ecanam 
etadvar^asahasraiTi tu jneyarh paheadasottaram 

For translation ot‘ this sloka see (120). 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS 

(Index numbers refer to paragraphs ani not to pages) 
A 


Abhiras, 147, 183. 

Additions and omissions in puranic records, 05. 

Adhisamakp^na, Adliisimakpsna, Adhisomakpsna f)r Asimakrsna, 89. 

Agnimitra, 12. 

Aitareya Brahmana, 7, 9. 

Anandadram, 90. 

Andhra chronology, 19, 20, 100, 107, 195-201: comparison with 

hypothetical example 80-82: error in present-day version of, 82, 83: 
foimdation of, 19(2), 19(6a), 21, 61, 13.3—149: insecure foimdation of, 
81: need of revision of, 1, 82, 83, 100, 195-201; part of a bigger 
scheme, 100: puranic, 99, 100: Tables IV, V and VI, 132-149, 195- 
201: puranic, external support for, 132-149: reconstructed, 100, 195- 
201; requires revision, 1, 82, 83: two pillars of, 19(2), 19(6a), 21, Cl, 
133-149, see chronology. 

Andhra, country, 7: dynastic list, 90: reign. 3, 14, 20, 146-148, 201: 
reign, dark period after, see dark period: sub-elan, 31, 183, 196: 
time records, peculiarities of, 40. 

Andhras, Andhrabhftyas and, 91,149,182: ancient kingdom of, 9: ancient 
literature, 7-13, 19(1): country of, 7, 8: end of, 5, 201: first king of, 
3: Kalidasa and, 10: Kalingas and, 2, 7, 19(3): Kanvos and, 143, 
196: Kusanas and, 200: modern account of, 14: names of, 30: 
Nagas and, 143; patrons of learning, 202: Ptoleiny and, 19(7): 
puranic account of, 11-13: ^rl PArvatlya, 135. 

Ahga, 8, 10. 

Anu, 8. 

Apllaka. 193. 

Asoka. 2, 13, 19(2), 90, 122. 

B 

Bala^ri, date of death of, 177: iixscription, see inscriptions. 

Bali, 8. 

Ballala Sena, 112. 

Banerji, Rakhal Das, 45, 58. 

Boiiga, 8, 10. 

Bangavasi, 8. 

Belief and disbelief, 8.5- 88. 

Bhandarkar, D. li., 40, 46. 

Bhartrhari, 137, 142. 

Bhuinaka, 168. 

Bhumimitra, 142. 

Black Hole Monument, 66. 

Brahml script, changes in, 52: law of change in, 52. 

Brhadratha, 12, 124, 125. 

Btthlor, 19(5), 56, 60, 86, 146, 186, 189. 


C 

Candragupta, 2, 12, 19(2), 24, 94, 96, 122. 

Candra^ri, date of, 135, 136, 187; personal name, 34: and Yiie-ai, 136. 
Candra l^ati, 5, 187. 

Ca^tana, 4, 19(66), 47, 168. 

Catarpana, 6, 43. 

Chanda, Bamaprasad, 54(2). 

Chronological checks in the puranas, 96, 101, 108. 
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Chronology, Andhra, see Andhra chronology: error in the present-day 
version of, 82, 83: foundation of, 19(2), 19(6a), 21, 61, 133-149: 
insecure foundation of, 81: need of revision of, 1, 82, 83, 100, 195-201. 

Chronology, puranic, 99, 100, 195-201: comparison with hypothetical 
example, 82: concord in, 108: external support of, 132-149. 

Coins, Andhra, 18, 193: double-struck, 28: Joghaltembhi, 191, 192, see 
restruck coins: with legend Gautamiputra iSatakarni, 192; with 
legend Pu}um&vi, 193: minted by provincial rulers, 26, 199: minted 
by small independent states, 44: minted by paramount power, 26, 
149: restruck, 4, 27-29, 191, 192. 

Contemporanei^ of, Andhras, Mauryas, Sungas and Kanvas, 3: Gautcunl- 
putra dri Satakarni, Vasi^^hlputra Pujumavi, Nahapana, Ca^^ana, 
Rudradaman, and Ptolemy, 4: Kalki, Vidakhayupa, Bphadratha and 
^uddhodana, 125: ^iduka and Vikramaditya, 137-141. 

Correlation of data, see data. 

Cu^u, an Andhra sub-clan, 183. 

Cuiukacjlananda, 6, 57, 143. 


D 

Dahrasena, 148, 173, 183. 

Dark period, 5, 73, 80, 82, 149. , 

Data, correlation of inscriptional and puranic, 15, 39, 62, 67, 132: faulty 
correlation of, 67, 74: in hypothetical example, 71, 77: two groups 
of, 62. 

Dates, of Andhra kings, 83, 100: of Andhra reign 20: of Candradr!, 
1.36, 145: of Gautamiputra, 19(6a), 132, 133, 133(1): of Guptas, 149: 
identity of, 65, 77: key date of Gautamiputra’s times, 178: kings 
with known, 70: of Mahabharatan war, 106; puranic, 78, 83, 100: 
of Sisuka, 137 -144: of Yajhafirl, 134, 135, 145. 

Devabhuti, 196. 

Dikshit, K. N., 193. 

Dirghatamas, 8. 

Dvatrimdat Puttalika, 137, 140. 

Dynastic, lists of Andhras, 90-92: lists in the Bible, 68: lists, puranic, 
100: lists of the Purus, 67: reign, total as a guide, 96: averages of 
reigning periods in different, 116. 


K 

End of the Andhras, 5, 201. 

English puranas, 68. 

Epigraphic estimate, BOhlor’s, 60: Chanda's, 54(2): Indraji's, 55: 
Jayaswal’s, 54(1): Rapson’s, 56, 57. 

Epigraphic evidence, 2, 3: caution in admitting, 26, 51, 61: error in, 
fallacies in, futility of, risks of admitting, 51-61. 

Epigraphy, different readings, 58; Nanaghat inscriptions and, 3, 19(5), 
179; persistence of old forms, 59; sporadic forms of letters, 189. 

Era, Kali, 122-131: Muriya, 2, 58: Nanda, 120-131, see Nanda era: 
puranic, 120: roforonco, 39, 78: Saka, 42, 47-49, 122, 161, 166, 
see daka era: Vikrama, 122, 142: Yudhi^^hira, 130. 

Error, suspicion of, in accepted Andhra chronology, 83: vagueness in 
indicating margin of, in epigraphic estimates, 53. 

Evidence, epigraphic, see epigraphic evidence: inscriptional and numis¬ 
matic, 3: meaning of, 17; literary, 19(1), 134-137, 145. 

Example, h^^pothetical, 67-73, 82. 


Fergusson, 45. 
Fleet, J. F., 166. 


F 
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G 


Gaps in identification, 194. 

Gautamiputra, 4, 19(6), 19(6a), 132-133(1), 150-166, 163-166, 169, 172, 
174, 176, 178, 198, 199; ancestoru of, 155; conciliatory policy of, 
166: enemies of, 164; date of, 19(6a), 132: gifts of, 174; the Great, 
198; identification with Sri Satakarni the 6th king, 133, 133(1); 
identification with the 23rd king, 4, 21, 61, 80; inscription of, 169; 
and Khakharatas, 162, 163: overlord of Pulumavi, 40, 60, 151; 
overlord of U^abhadAta, 176; popularity of, 164: prestige of the 
dynasty of, 163; provincial rulership of, 172: Pulumavi and, 4, 
19(6d), 40, 132, 133, 161; queen of, 171: and Kudradaman, 60; 
and Sakas, 164, 160-164: territory of, 150, 152; times of, 163, 178: 
U^abhadata and, 19(6), 169, 176; Vilivayakura, 5, 27; and western 
satraps, 165, 167, 168, 198; YajnaSrl, 188. 

Generation interval, 109, 112, 117; average, 114: Bengali, 111, 112; 
British, 113: puranic, 103, 112: variation of, 116. 

Gotra names, and matriarchy, 32: and patriarchy, 33. 

Greek accounts, 85. 

Guptas, 149, 201. 

H 

Hakusiri, 43, 180, 181: meaning of name, 186, 187, see ^aktidri. 

Hall, Fitzedward, 90, 91, 100. 

Haritiputra, 33. 

Harold and Ramacandra, 84. 

Hatigumpha inscription, see inscription. 

Hindu religious revival, 185. 

Hol-lo-mien and Puloma, 134, 135. 


I 

Identifications, accepted, 80: canons of, 63: false, 38: tentative, 104. 
Identity of dat€)s and places, 65, 77; four-fold basis of, 63; of incidents, 
64, 76: of names, 38, 63, 75. 

Ik^vaku, 167. 

Indraji, Bhagvanlal, 65, 68, 81, 171, 189. 

Inscriptions, Andhra, 18; BaladrI, 19(6c), 150, 177; Bhilsa Tope, 56: 
Girnar, 19(66), of Gautamiputra, 169-176: Hatigumpha, 2, 19(2), 
64(1), 64(2), 58, 61, 63, 81; hypothetical, 69; Jivasuta, 170-172; 
Karle, 4, 19(6); Nanaghat, 2, 19(6), 179-181, 185-190; Nasik, 4, 
19(6), 19(6c), 66: and puranic account, 15, 66. 

Inscriptional, dates for Gautamiputra and Pulimiavi, 132: evidence is 
interpretation, 17; and numismatic records, 18: and puranic data, 
correlation of, 62: and puranic regnal years, 40. 

Intervals, see Time Intervals. 

Idvardatta, 148. 

Idvcursena, 148. 

J 

Jayaswal, K. P., 64(1), 68, 164. 

Jivasuta, inscription, see inscription: name of Gautamiputra’s queen, 
171. 

Joghaltembhi hoard, 191, see coins, restruck. 


K 


Kadphises, founder of l^aka era, 47. 
KAlakacharya, 166. 

Kali, era, 122-131: yuga, see yuga. 
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Kalidasa and the Andhras, 10. 

Kalihga, 8, 10. 

Kalihgas and Andhras, 2, 10(3). 

Kalki, 124, 126. 

Kalpa, see Yuga. 

Kaniska, 45, 47-49, 154. 

Kanvas, 143, 196. 

Karle inscriptions, see inscriptions. 

Kennedy, Vans, 118. ' 

Khakharata, see inscriptions, Baladri: and Sahara^, 162, 200. 

Kharavela, and iSatakarni, see Hatigumpha. 

Kings, with dififerent names, 89: with known dates, 79: with the same 
name, 35: sixth and seventh, 133: twenty-third and twenty-fourth, 
19<6d), 182. 

Kingdom, ancient Andhra, 9. 

Krsna, 3, 5, 10(6), 34, 63, 86, 193. 

Krta yuga, seo Yuga. 

K^emaraja, 2. 

Ksatrapas and mahaksatrapas, 22, 23, 45: of Indian descent, 23: and 
paramount power, 22, 46. 

Ku^anas, and Andhras, 197, 200: overlord of western satraps, 45, 46: 
and ^akas, 20(): and the origin of the ^nka era, see ^aka ora. 

L 


Lainbodara, 36: see Pulumavi. 

Laufer, 200. 

Literary evidence, 19(1), 134-137, 145. 

LOdors, 43. 50, 58, 148, 150, 158, 169, 170, 173-177, 179, 193. 


Madanamahjari Nat aka, 183. 

Magadhos, 97. 

Magha, beginning of kali, 100. 

Maliabharata, 7, 10, 07, 106. 

3'Iahabharatan war, 9, 10, 106. 

Mahilksatrapa, see ksatrapa. 

Mahalanobis, P. C., ill. 

Mahariandi, 117. 

Maharaja, 22, 42, 44, 148. 

Manavaka, 138, 140. 

Mandhatr, 8. 

Manusamliita, 29. 

Mathariputra, 5, 27, 33. 

Matriarchy, 32. 

Maury 08 , and Andhras, 3; puranio account of, 12, 13. 

Mitiik^a, 29. 

Modern version of Andhra history, 14. 

Monier-Williams, Monier, 160, 161. 

Mudananda, 5, 143. 

Munika, 12. 

Muriya, 2, 58. 

N 

Nagas, 139, 143. 

Naganikft or Nayanika, queen, see queen. 

Nahapana, 4, 19(6), 27, 4.5, 60, 159, 168, 191. 

Names, Andhra clan, 30, 31: Andhra sub-clan, 183: coin and inscriptional, 
194: different, 89: gotra, 32-34: identification by, 34-36, 38: 
identity of, 63, 66: nicknames, 36, 37, 164: personal, 34, 133(1), 
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FrSkrit and Sanskrit, 89, 158: of ^akas etc., 168: same, 36: unoer- 
tainty of, 34. 

Ncuiaghat inscriptions, see inscriptions. 

Nanda, coronation date of, 130, 131: incarnation of Kali, 130: puranic 
conception of social order and, 120: as regent, 102. 

Nanda era, 100, 121, 122: extension of, 126: fate of, 122: transformation 
of, 122, 123, see era. 

Nandivardhana, 117. 

Nasik inscriptions, see inscriptions. 


O 

Opinion, diiFerence of, in epigraphic estimate, 54- 60. 
Oudra, 8. 


P 

Pandya, 10. 

Paramount power, and k^atrapas, 22. 

Parl^it, 36, 106, 107, 120, 126: Nanda, Andhra time interval, 107, 120. 

Patriarchy, 33. 

People, Andhra, 7. 

Prati^thanagara, 138, 140, 196. 

Prince of Wales, 166. 

Privileges, renewal of, 176. 

Provincial rulers, 24: appointments of Bhiimaka, Ca^tana and Pulumavi 
as, 168: coins minted by, 26: four classes of, 24: Gautamiputra and, 
199: regnal years of, 41: royal, 25, 40, 43. 

Ptolemy and the Andhras, 4, 19(7). 

Pulindas, 9. 

Pu]um3.vi, coins bearing legend, 193: date of, 132: and Gautamiputra, 
4, 19(6c), 40, 132, 133, 161, 168: identification with Lambodara the 
7th king, 133, 133(1): identihcation with the 24th king, 4, 21, 61, 
80: marriage of, 154, 168: personal name, 34: regnal years of, 177: 
and Rudradaman, 19(6b), 50: Vasisthiputra, 4. 

Pundra, 8. 

Puranapraveda, 102, 106, 107, 127. 

Puranas, 118: Bhagavat, 8, 90: Bhavi^ya, 119: Brahmaiida, 90; Kalki, 
124, 126: Matsya, 90, 91, 96, 98, 99, 104, 120, 130,'133, 189, 193: 
Skanda, 98: V&yu, 90, 93, 94, 96, 98, 99, 104, 120, 124, 130: Vi^nu, 
90, 96, 98, 99, 106, 120, 126, 127, 133, 134, 193. 

Puranas, accepted partly, 2, 3, 16: amending, 16, 66, 67, 77, 88, 96, 96: 
attitude of scholars towards, 16, 66, 84-87: Buhler on, 86: different 
readings of, 67, 98: discrepancies in, 93, 96, 118: Knglish hypothetical, 
68 : preservation of, 118, 119: redactors of, 119: unanimity in, 92, 
118: urtext of, 88, 98. 

Purancdcarcw, 97, 98, 119. 

Puranic, account of Andhras, Kanvas, Mauryaa and Suhgas, 12, 13: 
account, onus of proof, 84: account, hypothetical, 69; account and 
inscriptions, 15: chronology, see chronology: data, inscriptional 
and, correlation of, 16, 62, see data: disagreement between, 66: 
dates, 78, 99, 108: dates, concord in, 108; era, see era: regnal years, 
determination of, 93-96: regnal years and inscriptional, 40, 41, 78, 
133(1): time records, supposed defects in, 14, 39, 41, 67, 78: tradition, 
153. 

Piu'us, different dynastic lists of, 67. 

Pusyamitra, 12. 


Q 

Queen. Bala4rl, 160, 177: Jivasuta, 170, 171: Naganika or Nayanikfi, 
179-181, 186-188; Sude^na, 8. 
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R 

Radoliffe, 90, 91. 100. 193. 

Raghuvaihdam, 10. 

Raja. 22. 42. 

Ramacandra and Harold. 84. 

Rapson. B.J.. 6. 16, 19(2), 19(3), 19(6), 19(6a), 23, 26, 45. 46, 56, 67, 143, 
146, 147, 154, 167, 171, 187, 191. 

Regnal period, average, 109-111: average of regnal period, 116; check for, 
96, 101, 108: determination of puranic, 40, 93-96: 

Regnal years, of Adoka, 96: of Gautamiputra and Pulumavi, 117: pro¬ 
vincial governorship and, 41: of Nandivardhana and Mahanandi, 
117: of Pulumavi, 117: of Yajfiadrl, 41, 133(1). 

Reign, Andhra, 5, 20, 146, 149: Gupta, 149: Maurya and ^idunaka, 93, 
94f 118: total dynastic, as a chronological guide, 93-96, 117. 
Revision of Andhra Chronology, 1, 195-202. 

Ripunjaya, 12. 

Royal Provincial rulers, 25, 43. 

^^bhadatta, see LT^abhadata. 

B^i. 31, 97, 98. 126. 

Rudradaman, 4: and Pujumavi, 19(6b), 50. 

Rudra Satakami, 5. 

S 

Sagara, 157. 

^akas, 156-159: Gautamiputra and, see Gautamiputra: Indianization of, 
158, 159: and Ku^anaa, 200: names of, 158: Sagara and, 157. 

^I^ka era, 42: Andhra origin of, 46-.50, 166, 167: Kadphises, founder of, 
' 47: Ku^ana origin of, 46, 47, 49: starting of, 166: use by satraps, 42, 

46, 167. 

Sakaditya and Vikramaditya, 160. 

Sakara^ and Kliakharata, 162. 

^aktidri, ^aktudrl, Satisiri or SuktadrI, 37, see Hakusiri. 

^alivahana or l^atavahana, 48, 183, 184: Iviuuara, 181: tradition, 48, 
137-144, 160, 161. 

Saptar^i Yuga, see Yuga. 

^atakarni, a clan name, 30, 31, 196: identification with the 3rd king, 2, 
19(4), 63, 80, 86: Kharavela and, 2: origin of name, 31: Simuka 
and, 19(4). 

Satraps, Western, feudatories to Andhras, 165-168, 198, 199: feudatories 
to Kusanas, 45, 46: of Indian descent, 23: Saka era and, 137-141. 
Savdakalpadrumah, 161. 

Scott, H. R., 191. 

Simuka, SiSuka, accession of, 80, 144: correct name, 189: date of, 2, 19(4). 
19(6), 137-141: first Andhra king, 3, 12, 13, 14, 19(4), 196: and 
manabaka, 140: personal name, 34: ^atakunii and, 2, 19(4), 81, 165: 
Vikramaditya and, 137-141, 197. 
oivalakura, 5, 31. 

Sivaskanda Varman, 5. 

^iva4ri, 5, 34. 

Smith, Vincent A., 5. 6. 14. 16, 19(3), 19(8), 47, 78, 117, 136, 146, 187, 189. 
Sound resemblance of dlokos, 98. 

^ri, prefix, 26, 41, 42, 44. 

^rimallakarnl, 133. 

I^riparvatlya Andhras, 135. 
iSuddhodana^ 125. 

Sude^na, 7. 

Suhnia,'8, 10. 

Suhgas, puranic account of, 12. 

Suryasiddhanta, 123. 

Sudarznan, 13, 14, 196. 

Siltas, 97. 
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Tables, (numbers refer to preceding paragraphs), Andhra chronology. 
Table III, 77: averages of reigning periods of nuranic dynasties. 
Table IX, 116: chronology of Gautamlputra dri Satakarni's times. 
Table XI, 177: four-point contact in puranic data. Table X, 145: 
generation intervals. Table VII, 111: generation intervals for British 
mothers. Table VIII, 113: hypothetical example of English purana. 
Table I and Table II, 71: identifications. Table XII, 194: puranic 
regnal years and chronology. Table IV, puranic reigning periods of 
dynasties. Table V, puranic stated intervals. Table VI, 100. 

Territories, shuffling of, 60, 144, 147, 148, 163, 197. 

Time intervals, puranic, 107, 120. 

Time records, supposed defects in puranic, 39. 

Titiksu, 8. 

Traiku^aka dynasty, 19(8): end of Andhras and, 80, 147, 148. 

Treasure trove act in ancient India, 29, 191. 


U 

Ujjayini, 137. 138, 196. 

U^bhadata, Gautamlputra and, 19(6), 174-176: overlord of, 176. 


V 

Vasi^tblputra, 4, 33, 193: Pulumavi, see Pulumavi. 

Vasudeva, 13, 196. 

Vodafiri, 137, 186-188. 

Vedisiri, 181, 186, 187. 

Victory, camp of, 173. 

Vikramaditya, 137-142, 144, 197: Sakaditya and, 160: Sulivaliana and, 
139-141, 144, 160, 161. 

Vikroma, era, 142. 

Viiinatha Kavi, 183. 

Vi]ivayakura, 5, 31, 182, 191: Gautamlputra, 5, 27: meaning of, 183: 

Vasii^hiputra, 6, 27, 66. 

Vi§akhayupa, 125. 

Vidvamitra, 9. 

Vyaghrasena, 148. 

W 

Wilford, 90. 

Wilson, H. H.. 90, 91, 134, 135. 

Woman, importance of, in matriarchal society, 33. 

Y 

Yajilairi, date of, 134: Gautamlputra, 188: personal name, 34: regnal 
period of, 41, 133(1): the 27th king, 4: and Yue-gnai, 135. 
Yudhi^hira, 121, 130. 

Yue-ai and CcmdraArl, 136. 

Yuga, Dharma, and its division, 105, 123: divya, 127: of five years, 105: 
Kali, 105, 106, 123: Kali, extension of, 126, 129: Kali old, 128: 
Kali, social onder in, 123, 129: Kalpa, 105, 123: Kfta, 123, 124: 
Kfta, second, 129: Pitf, 128: twenty-eighth, 128: Saptar^i, 103-105: 
transition periods of, 105, 106, 127. 
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Conquest of Sholapur by Burhan Ni^am Shah I. 

(914-961 A.H., 1508-1553 A.D.) as described 
by Shah Tahir. 

By M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Sholapur is a part of the Bombay Presidency adjacent 
to Ahmadnagar on one side, the Nizam’s dominions on another, 
and to a number of States like Aundh, Satara, etc. on 
the third. Originally a strong centre for the Marathas, the place 
continues to be so to the present day. The place has a 
long history behind it. It formed part of the Andhra dominions 
during the rule of the Satavahanas in the early centuries 
of the Christian Era. The Chalukyas who succeeded the 
Satavahanas held possession of the country till their downfall 
in the 8th century, having been over-powered by the Rastra- 
kutas, who in turn passed the territory over to the Yadavas 
in the 12th century. A century and half later, I’.e., in the 
beginning of the 14th century the Emperor of l^lhi reduced 
the country to submission and the territory was ruled by 
Governors appointed from Delhi. As a result of misrule by the 
Gk)vernors of the Emperor, the nobles revolted and the Bahamani 
dynasty came into existence with Hasan Gangu (748-769 A.H., 
1347-1368 A.D.). The Bahmanids’ sway extended over nearly 
the whole of the Deccan, but when Mahmud Shah Bahmani II., 
became weak, the governors of different provinces of the Deccan 
declared themselves independent and five new dynasties came 
into existence, viz. ‘/mod Shahs (890-980 A.H., 1484-1672 A.D.) 
of Birar, Ninidm Shahs (896-1004 A.H., 1490-1696 A.D.) of 
Abmadnagar^ Barld Shahs (897-1018 A.H., 1492-1609 A.D.) 
of Bidar, ^Adil Shahs (896-1097 A.H., 1489-1686 A.D.) of 
Bijapur, and Qutb Shahs (918-1098 A.H., 1612-1687 A.D.) of 
Golkonda. They divided the whole kingdom of the Bahmanida 
amongst themselves. The quarrels between the Nizam 
Shahs of Ahmadnagar and ‘Adil Shah^ of Bijapur are very well 
known to students of history and alternately the territory 
around Sholapur passed from one Sultan to the other. From 
the Manuscript under notice, it is gathered that the territory 
of Sholapur went to Burhan Nizam Shah I. (914-961 A.H., 
1608-1663 A.D.) before it passed to Aurangzib. Burhan Nizam 
Shah launched attacks on Sholapur four times, and only succeeded 
in taking possession of the country at the fourth attempt. 

( 133 ) 
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First Attack. 

Through the efforts of Shah ^fahir, Isma'll ‘Adil Shah (916- 
941 A.H., 1511-1534 A.D.) and Burhan Nizam Shah I. met 
together, in a friendly spirit, near the fort of Sholapur in 
930 A.H., 1523 A.D., and the bond of friendship between 
the tAvo Kings Avas further cemented by Maryam Bibi the 
daughter of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah (895-916 A.H., 1489-1511 A.D.) 
and sister of Isma'il ‘Adil Shah being united in wedlock 
to Burhan Nizam Shah I. It was given out to Burhan 
Nizam Shah by the nobles of IsmS'il ‘Adil Shah that after 
marriage the fort of Sholapur would be given to him as the 
tlowry of Maryam Bibi and so naturally, he, after the marriage, 
demanded the fort from Tsma^il ‘Adil Shah. The latter, how¬ 
ever, expressed surprise and ignorance about the matter, and set 
aside the demand by putting forward the plea that the proposal 
AAas not made by him but only by his nobles, and that he was, 
therefore, not bound by it. Burhan Nizam Shah, 6n the 
advice of Shah Tahir,i therefore, kept silent for the time being 
and returned to Abmadnagar. The rebuke however, Avhich 
Tsma^il ‘Adil Shah administered to the ambassador of Burhan 
Nizam Shah on hearing of the ill-treatment of Maryam Bibi 
at the hands of Bibi Amina, the first wife of Burhan Nizam Shah 
and the mother of Husain Nizam Shah, infuriated him. He 
sent Shah Tahir to Amir Barid I. (910-945 A.H., 1504-1538 A.D.), 
and Mulla Haidar Astrabadi to ‘Ala* ad-Din ‘Imad al-Mulk 
(910-936 A.H., 1504-1529 A.D.) requesting their help, and 
Avith 30,000 soldiers and sufficient cannons led an expedition 
against the fort of Sholapur in 931 A.H., 1524 A.D. Isma‘il 
‘Adil Shah faced the army with only 9,000 archers who exhibited 
great skill and prowess in the fierce encounter that took 
place on the borders of Sholapur. ‘Ala* ad-Din ‘Imad al-Mulk, 
unable to withstand the attacks of Asad Khan Balkawani, 
a noble of l8ma‘il ‘Adil Shah, fled to KaA^l. Burhan Nizam 
Shah fell down senseless due to an attack of sun-stroke and at 


1 Shah TalAir bin Shah Ra^I ad>Dln waa a descendant of Khwandi 
Sayyids who traced their orgin from the Fatiinid Caliphs of~Egypt. 
Tahir lived as a teacher in Kashan, but his great influence with the Shi ‘as 
aroused the suspicion of Shah Tsma‘Il I. (907-930 A.H., 1502-1524 A.D.), 
and so he lived in great fear. finding his life insecure, fled from 

Kashan and came to India in 926 A.H., 1520 A.D. After landing at 
Goa, and staying some time in Pirindah, he was sent for by Burhan Nizam 
Shah (914-961 A.H., 1508-1553 A.D.), King of Ahmadnagar in 928 A.H., 
1522 A.D. Ho came to the Court of Ahmadnagar, and soon became 
the trusted friend and adviser of the king. It is recorded that the king 
sent him, on various political mission.^ to the Courts of Gujarat, KhandTsh, 
Bijapur, and Golkonda. He died in 952 A.H., 1645 A.D. or according 
to Burhan al-Ma'd^ir. p. 325, in 963 A.H., 1646 A.D., or in 966 A.H., 
1649 A.D. os correctly stated by Firiehta, Bombay edition, Vol. II, p. 229. 
For details of his life see my article in Sir E. Denison Festschrift and 

also Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian MSS., British Museum, Vol. I, p. 396. 
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the instance of Shah Tahir was carried away from the battle¬ 
field in a palanquin by Kburshid, one of the slaves of Burhan 
Nizam Shah. Sholapur therefore remained unconquered. 

Second Attack, 

As long as Isma'il ‘Adil Shah lived (916-941 A.H., 1511- 
1534), Burhan Nizam Shah did not even dream of conquering 
Sholapur. But after his death and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s (941- 
965 A.H., 1535-1557 A.D.) accession to the throne, he gathered 
together his army and with Amir Barid (910-945 A.H., 1504- 
1538 A.D.) as his faitliful ally advanced towards Bijapur in 
945 A.H., 1538 A.D. To achieve this purpose, he had already 
set the rumour afloat that Asad Klian BalkawanI, a Shi‘a 
noble in the Court of Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah, being his co-religionist, 
had invited him to take possession of Fort Balkawan. Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah strongly fortified himself within the fort of Bijapur 
and did not give battle. Burhan Nizam Shah advanced un¬ 
opposed towards Sholapur and attacked Panjtappa which fell 
an easy prey to him. He handed over the place to Kh'^aja 
Jahan and was advancing for further aggrandisements when 
the sudden death of Amir Barid cast a gloom over all his projects. 
On the advice of Shah Tahir, he concluded a treaty with 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, returned to him the conquered place and 
retraced his steps homewards. 

Third Attack. 

In 950 A.H., 1543 A.D. Burhan Nizam Shah formed an 
alliance with Ramraj Rao of Bijanagar and Qutb Shah with a 
view to attacking Sholapur. Accompanied by Shah Tahir, they 
advanced towards Sholapur with a very strong contingent. 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, who was fully conscious of the perils of being 
thus besieged on all sides, immediately negotiated with Burhan 
Nizam Shah and ceded Panjtappa as the price of peace. He 
befriended the other kings by making rich presents to them. 

Fourth Attack. 

In 955 A.H., 1548 A.D. Burhan Nizam Shah renewed and 
further strengthened the bonds of alliance with Ramraj Rao of 
Bijanagar. He sent many valuable presents to him and met him 
on the border of Raichur, where it was decided that Ramraj 
should attack the forts of RAichur and Madkal, while he himself 
would proceed against the forts of Sholapur and Gulbarga. 
Reinforced by a detachment of troops of Ramraj, Burhan Nizam 
Shah advanced towards the fort of Sholapur and surrounded it. 
He secured the services of Chilpi Rumi IQian, the gunner of 
SultAn Bahadur of Gujarat, who bombarded the fort continuously 
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for three months and at last reduced it Burh&n Nizam Shah did 
not think it advisable to proceed to Gulbarga and returned to 
Abmadnagar. 

The treatise, now published for the first time, describes the 
fourth attack on Sholapiir. It appears from the text that it 
was written by Shah Tahir on the order of Burhan Nizam Shah 
and copies of the same were sent to other kings for information. 
It is in Persian language and only one copy of this treatise is pre¬ 
served in the Bankipore Library. (See the Supplement to the 
Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Oriental Public Library at 
Bankipore, Vol. II, p. 94, No. 2119.) So far as I know, no 
secohd copy is available in any known library of either Europe 
or India. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that the territory 
passed into the hands of Aurangzib in 1688 but when the 
Marathas became powerful in the 18th century, the eountry round 
Sholapur passed into the hands of the Peshwas. Subsequently 
the English conquest of the territory took place about the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century. 

Bibliography. —Tdriklk Firishta (Bombay Ed.), Vol. TI, pp. 201-202, 
226-227, 233-234; Burhan al-Ma*d4hh\ pp. 304-306, 312, 379; BilgiramI, 
Tdnkh Bacon, Vol. I, Part 3, pp. 315-316. 378-379; and Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, 1908, Vol. XXII, pp. 296-297. 
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1 ^ ^ n l.C> MWI VHii^l^ t^Jf\A ^1 ^i.A. 4 nm>w| ^ v*^^ laT..#! ^ 

<1..<«|1 Sm^\j0ij2i ^ 

tjLc-l j -i jiy jxXL dJ— A»\iC ^1 j 

j^jii O^ O^^-Ia>- 

0 jaL djiaLv J - ^cJj^ J - 

#-»• ^ ^ ^ ^ 

oljl L..(jJb^ JILImjIxa Oy^ J ^Ja9%Si 




» l)^J ^ <^A3yM . d»»<*« j jSjb 

4*^^*) ^y\ Oj^ j - dJV^ J 

^ ‘ijl J - U-^J-> J Sj^ jt 

jlXil Odjl y Ojlil ^ ^y J 

0 ^y J d—^1/ jUi o yso ^L*p c^L^) <L^ 
^s>- J*b - d^l jlj^ dJ?^ Jy^ JJ>*1 3t^ ^ jbiVl 


• 3 » m 3 » ^ ^ » 00 » 3 ^ » ti 00 00 


^ m 0^ w m 0 9 00 00 9 00 9 ^ ^ » m 00 00 

^j-^* C>* «" ^ b ^ 1 jJP 1 J ^UflU 

4li J - -Liu - ^’-^jjT jj^ ^\k:>^4 
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O^ ^jJLtjli j S^UT • ^ ^ 

jU Ojl^ Ojs^- J ^ Jj^U 4^1 

SiU oT ^ VT^ “ ^«JuT j> 

«• <*> ^ ^ 

— <_ <«X«^ c^oC-L — c3.i^ ./^ OJL^ ^ i. JLm\§ 


Jj,r,w,4>.ll iiXj Lb 1 jlS^It j J1 iU j i^Lu-V 1 juyc 

Ow^vM^f ^ .« 6^ ^^.4^ 1J ^ (3*^^ Vii'V* 

J ^-> 4 LJL; 






,JU ^ ^J!i^ LUaJL- liii 1J ^ (J-^^ ^ 


. >. ___ > 




Ji^JL) A-j 1 (J^ ,^\jJl ^ v—iS^ ^ jL 

Ojjl^ ^;>e^ \j tjy - Cr^S J " 

o ^ O — «jljil4la^L« 

0 ^js^ 0^ \ J ^J. j^J Ji^ 

jje> a»T^ 

^SJ^ «Lj«il J«_jW- jj', iS^'^J^- ^SyJ' J=7 (j^-^ 

jliu))ji IjbJ- ./w om-’J ji yf <»J^ J*j ^ 

J** 0>?- y - **J J-^, t^" ^ ^ j\laL. Oj^ ^ 

mm \S *J 3 J^ J J>1 ^ 

.juT •jj-iti tj.JaL. l l jL jl t^jj^ J 0_;«ai i_ij!U J, 
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m • ^ ^ 

li^ «^\ib I - Xm jjf 

^ #» 

l|J j Js^ \j 2 j~J ^ ^ J “ ^\-23 

•^» • ^•.* ^ti ^ ^ 

C L*_J ^IImhJ A* *^ cJ^JSj*** ^ * v g *4i*« ^ J/i ^K^,y^ 

jl»^. Oj^ j=r W^ ji ^ j - oiilOi 

jl j - JCjU ijjsj- ja*2u:^ j^ Jl^ - Xj\jS^ 

Oj^ j - f^ <3^ J::^^ ^ "• 

j<Ci*iaI» (^jljbi^ Iji^l ji ^ j - xjbjj ^ 

<1 <1 i . OJLj 

•X jjT l^ j^j jj^ W, ^ Ai^ 

f'wT. ^fW ^ ^ 

\ijf JL.,.i5^ I A^T JLU5^ I A^ J ^ i^X 

"^^ri ^S' c-il-A* jjj xijj^ 

iJljfIji ^ jl J_;|;u _p O^j?- ^ vT X,. 

<^W jy''X*‘ «-^W. J^l J «Uf;i _) JLS) j Oi^Lumj 

Oi^Ixm* J^y ^ M «-^W J^ J.^ J^ - CU*2^ 

j^Ul 4»li _ JLil J ^li >i»-ju> jl 4l»- j» yb ji j ^ juMi jru 
^U- Jiy ^ -tio. ^ j 

"■ cJ^ ^ 
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-<• I B ^ 


oClj) 4:^U t - JLjb 

jjC^ Ji^W — ^ O^j j ^Zi 

jaJ:S^ 4«i\j j>\ ^jjj jl J - Oy}^ ^y 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

^jl^^JLZ a-I j J - J* J - bXi^^ 

Oy^ •bXI^ “ d-Mii^ ^J^cls^cZ* 

— jr|^ ^^lilli c)^ d ,—y ^ JLZZ^i>All 

L — »xL <s^ cXb 5 *^ ^ j>l) 

^JJ — A»lzi y Cj^yk 0 j ii^j^ ^ yj 

^ mm **^y^ y^ ^ "* ^\Z«*<B 

Xb- U — ^ •X^IB ^pilaMBW* Jpl 

— (^jljl^ y ^ If “ 'SJ^y^ ^ 

\y 0^iBBB*A y AZ«i^ y mm JW iSjfi Ujl sj^ 

^^Li y AtXtSi jjlillS^ y mm J jJl-Sl jJtmmrn ^yX, 

dBAA^iiLi ®bXb^ ^ \*mP ^yy*"*^ ^ yp^ 


ar > B ^ - B 

\. *A% l^^llfl.Z hibI \.«_3 iw«*3 ^^ y —i aX^U AkAjLi jt^cZa 


m ^0 0 ^ B »* 

^ ji yy^uA y^y jL Oy^ — j 


B 




^■|X?r 1 imJ jmmlmi \ JJ (Jj^Cmi^ Vj l (^5^ yA^OX J - bXi^IIbbiI l A» 
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jlJji ^ ~ -X» Jli O y^\ o ^<Oi^ j3 

jjj 5JjJj Oj^ 0^ jl j - 

Sj»Lj \j 2 o^j^ Ijcl 4U1^ — j 



^LioLaC ^ — *XJS>"^ic\^ j 






jlj? jjjAlj j J 

_ Ju)) J jU>i^\ jj\s;«l» j\-»«jl 45 c\«^ J “ 


^\:>j» j. £' jj^ 

t5t=?'j j: j jj-^ j-y. 


M ^yJ ^jK 3 ^ ^ 

OjJiS 1J (jljjliu 0 Jf^ «J>\p 

V- 

J^jT 

" ( 

vjlc^ 0^*j 

jl*4j ^ j 2/\C ^1 Ci3^ 

4^ 

cr»^ -p J*' yr 

jji IjpI O^J^ 

(Jo 

uiy yr W 

iJ^ jlyi J iji J 

/ 

J - 

^ 


- ‘S—ij u* 

1^ y ^ JU** A^Id^Sm* 0^**^ 

U: 


** f 

■>>r (T j.J^.jr *j 

J® 0 

jjj*. J, xS- ^li J J 


J «j:^W ^ iJ ^J - 

(_^^i ij»j iZii'^a^ Ai*>.» <1)1 Jiji 
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j - *^"■***‘ 1 o y^. ^is^ 

•Jji Oj^ ^ j - <Lii d\ty^ »y^ O ^ - x.:....{;J 



Aiii j 

jL c3^3* ^3^ 

Ji Oj 3 ^ J Jtsft jUli 

6j5^ 

jV. j:' J ^j:j ^ -«■ 

J^ U^U- j uCli 


- 'yj Jj3^ jliiW 

^US*^ 4 1 L f vjl 

J-aIa j jS^ 

o ^ JV o ilrjJ 

^u>i •JJ L^V*-^ UjS^ J 


• ^ «* rf» 

1 j^w M «>‘* ^ ojV*2i*i 1 ^ cs 3^3 l^dii ^ 

TTTTTi 7TT> TiTT T>TT'^71~Z'7J^l 

» ^ »IC 4jil ^ * - ♦ 4 * T ♦ ^ 


» ^ »IC 4jil ^ * - ♦ 4 * T ♦ ^ 

o\ 1 ^ ^V*«^ 1 J fXSti ^^ 

mm J ^ •" -JC***^ 4.%J»W ^ — -iJ-Vl-X* ^W ^ 

• > -- ^ ^ t ^ m I ^ ff 

131 IjLm> I—j 1 l^Ji.. ^ ^ •.All* jS j 

0__^lx<***<»l -J!!l**' ^ 3^ vj^«i<a5*^^ l^iL* 

-- -'-'•t • ^ .>s;j^ 

_;ftL. OjriU k^'W. IjjS ^j» *Z>jS i jCS ...« jt-f* “ 

• -» m y ^ ^ m ^ ^ ^ y m y y ^ ^ ^ 
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j\ J - ^ "A-ar ■ * ’*«‘«* 4jjl ^ j «. •Aii ^y 

j — ct— ^ 

0^^ LlI^I j U>- jj 

dJ^ C!r^ ^j!^ ^j ^-p c/^jp*^ 

^ jLoiil 

V — i*aa» 1 jl 4j\Ai j>’ — JLlJI>*\j ^^yuk A^ y ^ 0id i«^W. 

^ ^ <3n^ Li)^ _5 •“ JlwMfcJi^^ 0 ^\m^ ^l*<N<*«*»i ^3^ 

9 

JLaoil) J jljA ^V-jLK) ^ — >XH>-1} >i l Llu»|^ ^ 

tj::^mXi ^3^ 4IL*L.» j j . ty'^J 

J ^v5l ^ <4 J:^ ^ j - oJ 

^ jlI 1 j jljl ^ JS^ 4iil o^ 

03^l» I jj^^lliT J 4 «Uj ^ ^ •" J 

A>\^^ I \ »< a .« » ^ vJ^ ^j^ ■X«< 2 . * iii*» ^ Aj\jtS' ^y 

Oy^ J — -X^Tp Ajyja^ dA*^«X 1^jp^ 

*\j j\ cJQll Of- jf ol’lj* J oll^ jU J-sW 

^j» I _j _ #j_ji ^Ijil j;;ia^ j»l Crj< jl J^L^l J Ijcl) _ <ci_> 

Aj^JAm \j mJIjLSu j ^y dJ^L> dJl^ 

i- ^ 4j jls»dj 0^^1 ^ l3^ ^ 

Cfil-T jl d^W' d^.S o\:j^jii^ o\^ jjl jj^ jl (S^ jJbu J 
^ ol^LtA <) 0i5^ Oi^^Lj- 
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s-il ^ 

j\ 


» ^ • -<- 


<-1.^ V JliU J^ JU- OJaW 


> tf * 


-«kAii^ ■» ^ I ■> ^ ^ 


(i^ L/^. f-ti J V 

li l)^ ^ — Si^ cu^laj v** - —* 


- Jja^ ^Zjk !iL-U- I* 5li ^ ^ l 5^- ^ f 

dJ^a ^ jild^a?^ u«CJl 1) ^2;^c j 

m . ^y ^ (Jll-*! vjliw* 

dA*««Ai %a»^\fl^ diJ^a d«»*i >y vJlLl y s 

^•Ail d.»alA*-» ^ Ai\a\<» 4 d«^ y^ SAJb y . S/Syj^ a 

3 {^S,jCa o jlii a^ vjl y^ 


. Jba 


— •/ • ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


o^ JaW a^ j l/ ^a^ Is ^ a 

i^j^. - al^ aLi ^ala a*^ ^^ Oa^ a-^ 


— -'-o ^^^ ^ i 


- aUil Oai^l Oaj^ fa 

d-^-dsi-a a <.x^ S^ oaa^ <3 JaW Oj^ a 

• 1 ^ ^ ^ 

iLi j Aisj ^\j jl Ij iil^ j o jIjp lib 


%S J •J*\» »j|f iWjjjt 3 ^ c»^ * <J*^ Ji (^) 

O < VS^^jC > 
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> mt: > * ^ >* -- 


pi ^ u j:j\ 

j& Cl — *Xi^^ ^ ^ (J\^t 

L* kS^j, ij^ o^ 

AL^ ^ ^ j ^ (jT C!a*m^ 

jl^l “ c5t^^ "" 


oU j j - (^ jiL-A# cuju ^^LJl ^ j-* l.c ^1 j ic V c^ jA 

^UdA J>1 m, ^ J ^ ^ ol^-t-J 4» ^ J L^ cjL* 

Jym9^ ^yOi J kS*J3J^ J ■• 

Cl ^ 0 - *\jj jl-VUl j^^ 

• ^ 

CJ^ CJ^^ uill-* 

^ _ • y — 

jfiSAi •• J[UiA» ^ X ^ O^ t)^W 

^ mm ^lif^ «XjL d>>JlC liMWi ^ a C^A§l) 

o^U U1 -■^‘JJ^j; Jjj^ J ^ Jjj^ j' - ‘***1: 

*" *'^^**^^ mm ^^AytS' 

^\-*i)T AIaMI mm nSf* ijy^ ■■ y^ 

tm ^ 

Oj^!;' J - cu*t^ A» U1 - JUtS^ 
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^ 4^mJ OoC Aa»XAM ^ mm ^ ^ ^ ***»»<> 

" TTTTTi T^TTTTTTTZ 

Jj J ^ ^ j»^J^ — JUli 

o»--J I <>^J^ J ^ ^ ^J J-^ j 

JLlS*^ j>Jjb j «. «jua^L-» jl — O^..■C'^.Ii.nJ 1 

J ^ ^J ^ j cJ 

^LjtjT ^ j ». d j o-^lc-l iSjJ^ 

*vJb ^ (3j^ Ij U o oUik j\ 

jlJlT jytJ^ ^\ Jp J - cu^^ OJj^ 1J i^ 1 ^ SmS 1 y ^ 

V*" ^ 'jW J *ti'^ - 

jl juj <w*^ «wijU J * ^\li) ^^*.103^1 ijCl^ ^1 js^ 

^ ^ ^ 

Orl J - C5-^ ilr^ olj - c5-«^ 

tf. o — f* 

J JVi) y^ ^ Ijb^ ^Ji>» 

jIIj O^U^ y cJ (j\) 

Jill y cu<*««Vi u »<CJL (jllP dJ 

->^J** J* J 

_ sZ>jm» I^\j J ~ «A(i_j»<T t/ ji «cJ_jJ 

jl;^ jlr* 
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Liu .)j ^ (jQ)^ jV ij).^)j* - jliU *j 

cTj** ^-> •jjju* j 

^ Jl»** -■ •AATjiJ ■■ 

j ^ I j — ci^ljil cXlit' 

- cu9^Li jJLlU j\ij ^j jljS^ jUail . ^j> AIm^IjT 

ytS^ <X»A ’ o jLtj Jr I jUiJl j3 \j^j 

Vii^ VS*»«*0^ J*! l) J 3^ ^ ^^S(»p ^ mm J t Jj 

. JLwtfll jlu ^ 0 ^^ jL \^mXi 


j J>^ *r o:' 

b o'^j j b C?* j CU*t^ y S JU- Jrl 


- ^ a > • 


I 


-. .- > u - 


UJ 1 vJj 4 JL) JL^-tJ 1 j 1 jJj 4 ] I ^ ^ ^JaJLj 

O * - CUaUl y ^\a j (•U 

J^ (jlj j^j vssJ 

C5-r! c5t^^ cTi J (jV» j 

^ y -* ^ ^ ^ m y ^ •-* • .- — •T' ^ • 


. y m> 


^ 0 ^\* & i C dll^V amI ^gAXt) **■ 

^>A*\r u*r^ uSiC' JTj' -Jb^ (0 


o e»Y 
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I ^ llfiC* ^ «,r»i4i>t KmJii lls) ^ — JiA^ ^ 1 Jl^ _J 

^jji iip j kz»j^ 

L^Vt cu*i^ 

—jl -5^ Ji"!. > J cr*'j uV. 

J - jll*T jl VT" ^ jV*i 

J-^1 <^j Li — ^ l)^ ^ y 

o j5^ J PJ^l Lm) . •.S-^ 

•*'1 «x*Afli ^ (j'^LL^ Lw 

..«»i •xJ^ c!^m^I ^Ji4§ 4) y^ 

Jrl vs^OL c Ojj J eJ^ll» J a\J1») jI j 
CU^Lj J mm m«wl^ ti^W* J •W J — 

— Omm^ KjX^lil (jLil ^ jif KZu^J^^ ^jT » (JLiT 


aJ j,.x j»y J#; jrj* j 

j*T JiJj^ j 

Kzj^ii il_/» ^ ,j 
jJ 

0 ^^LJl J 
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Manuscript copy of the Dfwan of Dara Shikuh.^ 

By Zafar Hasan. 

The manusciipt, as its name indicates, is a collection of 
poems composed by the Prince Dara Shikuh, the eldest son of the 
Emperor Shahjahan. It comprises 133 giazals with 28 rvbd'lyat 
(quatrains) at the end, the former being arranged in the 
alphabetical order of their final letters (i.e. according to radlfs 
and qdfiyas), while the latter, viz. ruhd'lyaty having no such 
arrangement. Unfortunately it is incomplete, as all the giazals 
of the radlfs from j to J and partly of the radifs of j, f 
and fS are wanting. Thus some of the folios from the middle 
of the manuscript are missing, and in the absence of pagination 
it cannot be said as to how many they were. Noticing however 
that most of the radlfs, which are wanting, are not popular, it 
is concluded that the missing portion was not of any great 
magnitude. The portion, as it exists, comprises 48 folios 
measuring following is a detail of the gb/azals 

contained in it under various radlfs :— 


RadlJ. 

Number of j 

giazals. | 

j 

RacRf. 

Number of 
giazals. 

\ 

15 

z. 

1 


6 

c 

1 

o 

25 

t 

1 


• 

> 

28 


1 So feur as I am aware it represents the only copy of the work, and 
it is with a view to making enquiries about any other copy of it that I 
take this opportunity of bringing it to the notice of the scholars interested 
in Indian history and Persian literature and poetry. 

It is proposed to edit and publish the Dltvdn, but the manuscript 
copy in my possession is incomplete €Wid defective, requiring other copies 
for collation. My own enquiries about any other copy of the work have 
BO far been unsuccessful, and any information on the subject will bo 
greatly appreciated if communicated to me at the address noted below: 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, Superintendent, ArohsBological 
Survey, Northern Circle, Agra,” 

( 155 ) 
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Radlf. 

Number of 
S^azala. 

Radtf, 

Number of 
ghazala. 

fi 

1 

r 

2 (see remark 




against j) 

J 

7 (the figure 

U 

15 


does not show 
the total 

number of 

ghazala of 



J 

6 


which some 




are missing). 


J 0 

j-j 

Wanting. 

1 

11 (see remark 
against j). 


The manuscript is written in Shikasta script (running style) 
on Kashmiri paper. It is not in good condition, having heen 
badly eaten by worms, and consequently many words at the 
holes made by the worms have partly or entirely disappeared. 
At the end there is a colophon, but it refers only to the title 
of the manuscript, viz. ^Dlwdn-i-Ddra Shikuh\ and does not 
bear the name of the scribe or the date of transcription. From 
the ink, which has lost its sheen, it appears that the writing 
must be quite old, presumably of about the same period when 
the Dlwdn was composed (middle of the 17th century). It 
may be noted that the character of Persian scripts, viz. NastaHlq 
and Shikasta, have not undergone any modification through ages, 
but their original style still persists, and hence a writing in either 
of those scripts cannot be assigned a date with any amount of 
certainty on the basis of its character or style. 

The manuscript was received more than twenty years ago 
from a friend of mine, who is no more. It had been in loose 
sheets which were oiBFered to me in two instalments with an 
interval of some seven months. According to the statement 
of my friend those sheets were picked up by him from the heaps 
of waste papers which were doomed to destruction. Fortunately 
the first and last folios, having respectively an endorsement and 
a colophon transcribed on them, were included among the sheets 
offered to me, and those records, which run as follows, assign the 
authorship of the work to Dara :— 

Evdoraement — 

fi.aljAU.3l fi 1 jl 

Translation — 

Diwan of the Prince Dara Shikuh. 

Qadirl, TaW^llu^ (poetic name). 
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Colophon — 

ji jjit ^Ic cuiC 

6Ijl^ 

Translation — 

It (the book) is completed and my engagement is over. 

Diwan of Dara Shikuh. 

Both the endorsement and the colophon are written in the 
same handwriting and with the same ink as the manuscript, and 
their authenticity is beyond any question. They also receive 
support from the contents of the manuscripts, and the under¬ 
mentioned verse bears a testimony to the fact that the poetic 
name Qadiri, which is repeated in the final verse of each and every 
ghfl^zal^ was assumed by Dara :— 

Translation — 

When he gave heart to his God (Dara) 

Qadiri also became the very Dara. 

(There is a pun on the w^ord Dara which is a proper name 
and also refers to God.) 

As regards the merit of the Diwan, it is an excellent specimen 
of Persian poetry and literature prevailing in India at the i)eriod. 
The main theme struck in it is Sufiism (mysticism), which was 
the hobby of Dara, but most of the versos are also expressive of 
his emotion and sentiment—^his deep affection and high esteem 
for his Pir (spiritual guide) Mulla Shah, for wliose sake he makes 
lavish praises of Kashmir, Lahore and the Punjab; his reverence 
for saints, particularly those of the Qddriya sect to which his 
l^r belonged; his religious belief and faith; his dislike for MuUds 
on account of their narrow-mindedness; and his moral principles 
and character. Sometimes his flight of imagination carries him 
beyond the Islamic fundamentals, and he speaks after the 
fashion of old Muslim mystics in enigmas, which are susceptible 
of more or less orthodox interpretation. Allusions are also to be 
found to his aspirations for throne and to the effect that he 
considered himself superior to his brothers and that he had 
assumed certain royal prerogatives during the lifetime of his 
father Shahjahan. A fe^v versos illustrating these points are 
quoted below:— 

I. Versos on the subject of Wai}daUul-u^ajud ^ (the whole 
existc'iice in the universe consists of one) or Havm list (the 

^ Generally speaking, the doctrine of Wahdat-uL-wajvd or Hama Oat 
is paraUel to pantheism signifying that God is everything and everything 
is God. 
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whole universe is Gkxl) which is the most important doctrine 
of Sufiism. There is a large number of verses signifying this 
view, and the following are selected as specimens:— 

Ij jj jj ^ ^ ^ 

Tramlaiion — 

Wherever you see all is He, the appearance of God is 
visible face to face. 

iSS^ J ( 3 ^^ 

^ cr- (r) 


Translation — 

(1) He Himself said Anal Haqq (I am God) and Himself 

pronounced a judgement, He Himself became 
gallows and hanged Himself. 

(2) He talked from bel^d a screen, (when) He raised the 

screen He saw Himself. 

(In the first verse there is reference to Mansur Hallaj, a 
mystic, who proclaimed *Anal Haqq' (I am God) and was sen¬ 
tenced to death for heresy by lUialifa Al-Muqtadir of Baig^dad 
about the year 919 A.D.) 

j j (X' j (^) 

J j ■ «tf « -> J** 

j j JU- ojj-^ jj 

fJy JjW ^ J y ^ 

Translation — 

(1) 0! Thou who art eater, meat and drink and the 

substance eaten. O! Thou who art the doer of 
every action and the object bearing the effect 
thereof. 

(2) In the form of present, past and future. Thou hast 

been breadth and also length. 
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O') yr (^) 

Oj^ iS^jPrj 

Cl—1 a—*-lj olS V j—^. (y) 

J. J u^' y J ^ 

Trarialation — 

(1) Anything which you see besides Him is the object of 

your imagination, things other than He have their 
existence like mirage. 

(2) The existence of one God is like a boundless ocean, 

we and thou are like a mark and a wave in water. 

^ W b (l) 

Ijb^ I j 3 js^ kjO 

vs^l j^. \ ^b • (y) 

—jC \jj crj Ji-V. 

Translation — 

(1) I do not think myself separate from God, nevertheless 

I do not consider myself God. 

(2) The relation which a drop of water bears with an 

ocean is applicable in this respect, and beyond that 
nothing is permissible according to my belief. 

11. Verses showing an opinion that it is necessary to bo 
disciple of a saint:— 


U» ojIjI 

o y 

% 

(0 


* 

(‘-r- 

Sy 

J 





•hy 

Ai’j^ 

Cf* 

(V) 

j 


> 0^1 jl 

j' 


jljru 




u* 

(r) 

J 

u* 

* 
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TranaUUion — 

(1) You criticized my discipleship, but I do not resent 

your reproach. 

(2) How is it possible that 1 do not become disciple of 

somebody when my very nature is imbued with 

disciplesMp 1 

(3) I am a disciple of Hadrat Miran and to be without Plr 

(spiritual guide) is an abuse in my opinion. 

III. Verses in eulogy of Mulla Shah, Dara’s Pir (spiritual 
guide). Mulla Shah, whose real name was Shah Mul^ammad, 
was a native of Badkbshan, a city in Afgh&nistan. He came to 
India about the year 1023 A.H. (1614-15 A.D.) and settled at 
Kashmir. He was a disciple of Miyan Mir of Lahore, who is also 
eulogized by Dara. Mulla Shah died at Lahore where he was 
buried near the tomb of Miyan Mir i:— 

u .b J aa % o^ (>)' 


iUjl jS jj Ij (V) 

ou-i. jS\ 

Translation — 

(1) Hadrat Mulla Shah is my Pir, who is the chief disciple 

of Miyan Mir. 

(2) His teachings make gold of every copper (turn evil 

people into good); to his followers his poverty is 
an elixir. 

ijU jli (^) 

ilT Ij y (y) 

1 Bddshdh Ndma by Mulla *Abdul Hamid Lahorl, Porsicui text, 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1867, Vol. I, Part II, 
p. 333; Tdf^qdt-i-Chishtl by Maulvi Nur Ahmad ChishtI, Hamidia Steam 
Press, Lahore, 1324 Hijra, pp. 259-261; Lahore, Its History, ArchUeciwral 
Remains and Antiquities by Sayyid Muhammad Latif^ New Imperial Press, 
Lahore, 1892, pp. 69 and 176-176; An Oriental Biographical Dictionary by 
Thomas William Beale, published by W. H. Allen Co. Limited, 1864, 
pp. 278-279. Beale says MuUa Shall died at Kashmir. 
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Translation — 

(1) My heart cares not a hundred enemies, when Sh&h 

keeps me under his protection. 

(2) You rendered the house of Qadir! flourishing, may God 

keep you over his head. 

jUtfli oV* ^ ^ ^ 

Translation .— 

Mulla Shah is that sublime personality to whom every 
hidden thing is clear. 

^y ^1 j jv ^y 

I'ranslation — 

He, who regards himself as dust of the road of Shah, 
found place in the eyes of everybody like antimony. 

IV. Verses lamenting the death of a saint named 
Muhammad and giving the date of it as Tuesday, 15th of §afar, 
the year 1052 A.H. (1642 A.D.). Muhammad was also the name 
of Mulla Shah, and if these verses refer to his death, the date 
stated therein does not correspond with that related by other 
authors, who place the event in 1069 A.H. (1658 59 A.D.),i 
1070 A.H. (1659-60 A.D.),2 or 1072 A.H. (1661-62 A.D.).8 Miyan 
Mir too bore the name of Muhammad, but his death occurred in 
1045 A.H. (1635 A.D.). If it is mourned in these verses there is 
again a discrepancy in date:— 


J 

1) tj 

(0 

y 





(r) 

JJ 

jl j\ 

^y. 


y 

J 

(r) 






1 Tah^dt-i-Chishtlf p. 261. 

^ Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p. 279. 
3 Latlf’s Lahore, p. 69. 
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pit/ '-'C* (r^) 

j«:. jjjl 

j\ c:ij dj^ J (<^) 

J 4^4*- jjj 

Translation — 

(1) Why should heaven not shed tears when the chief of 

the land and sea departed ? 

(2) He followed Ahmad (Muhammad, the Prophet) in 

contentment, and considered gold less than dust. 

(3) Should that Muhammad not come into existence, the 

people of east and west would have goi^e stray. 

(4) To saints death is inadmissible, as *Ld yamutun* (they 

do not die) is written in Hadith (sayings of the 
Prophet). 

(6) He died in one thousand and fifty-two, on Tuesday, 
the fifteenth of §afar. 

V. Verses in praises of Miyan Mir, who was the Pir of 
Mulla Shah. The real name of Miyan Mir was Shaikh Muhammad 
Mir. He was bom at Sivastan in Persia in the year 967 A.H. 
(1550 A.D.), and came, while ho was young, to Lahore whore ho 
resided and died at the age of 88 in 1045 A.H. (1635 A.D.)^ 
Mulla ‘Abdul Hamid of Lahore, the author of Shdhjahdn Ndma^ 
places his death in the year 1044 A.H. (1634 A.D.) and says that 
ho was buried at Laliore in the village of Cyuyathpur near 
‘Alamganj ^ :— 

jru jl^ ^ jX\ Oj 

Translation — 

My heart feels no fear as all dreads and doubts have been 
removed by Miyan Mir. 

j\^ jjLmA j] ^^ ^ ^^y ^JJ 

Translation — 

It (Lahore) is proud of the dust (tomb) of Hadrat Mir, 
as it has him buried in it. 

1 8af%nat‘Ul~AuUyd by Dara Shikuh, Persian text, Naval Kishor Press, 
Cawnpore, 1900, pp. 70-73; Tah^dt-i-ChiaJUi, pp. 260-272; Latif’s 
Lahore, pp. 69 and 174-176; Beale's Oriental Biographical Dictionary,. 
p. 364. 

2 BddahSh Ndma, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 329-331. 
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VI. Verses in praise of Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir, the founder 
of the Qddrlya sect of Sufis, whose tomb is at Baghdad:— 


oljrj* 

0 

(0 

0 ^ jW dli 

J u»r 


jiUl 

4m^ 

A 

cr 


(r) 

4ill 


j\ jSjT 


,^4_^-1 .i 

J 



(r) 

4. 





4j ^ 1J 4 



s 

(r) 



oil 




Translation — 

(1) Hadrat Miran, the lord of the world, Ghauth (shelter) 

of jinn and maijkind, and the king of saints, 

(2) Mulii-i-Din Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, who has heaven 

for his abode, is 

(3) A guide to the highway of the religion of Ahmad 

(Islam), and a helper to all of those who are 
destitute. 

(4) How can I call myself a disciple of his when QRdirX is 

(i.c, I am) a dog of his threshold ? 

VII. Verses in praise of Shah Baha’-ud-Din, who was a saint 
of the Suhrawardiya sect of Sufis and is buried at Multan:— 

C/4JI .If- j 

j] ^ 

(r) 
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Translation — 

(1) Qutb (lord) of tho world and religion is Baha’-ud-Din, 

and painter of belief is Baha’-ud-Din. 

(2) He, whose subservient are the heaven and the earth, 

is Baha’-ud-Din. 

(3) And he, before whom kings low their forehead with 

humility, is Baha’-ud-Din. 

VIII. Verses in praise of Kashmir, the Punjab and Lahore. 
These places were highly esteemed by Dara for the sake of Mulla 
Shah and Miyan Mir. In one of these verses there is a reference 
to * Darapur *, which was the name given, perhaps by Dara himself, 
to the locality where the tomb of Miyan Mir is situated. Latif 
in his work entitled "Lahore^ Its History^ Archceological Bemains 
and Antiquities' (page 176) writes ‘According to Dara Shikoh the 
saint (Miyan Mir) was buried in the suburbs of ‘Alain Ganj and 
Darapur’. Mulla ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, the author of Bd^hdh 
Ndma, also records that the tomb of Miyan Mir is situated at 
Ghiyathpur near ‘Alamganj,i but he makes no reference to 
Darapur. Apparently the locality assumed this name after the 
Badshah Ndma was written. The name is now forgotten:— 

^yk j Ijb^ (j 





Translation — 

When my Plr is my God and lord, my Ka'ba is hadrat (tho 


blessed) Kashmir. 

* 




1 J Ijbi- 

(0 


jJaU 

\_J^1 J 



^ ^y. 

(V) 

Jjb 

jj^ W J Ij 


jCL 


i jrBi' U jl <1^ 

(r) 


Jjii* 




1 Bddahdh Ndma, Vol. I, Part II, p. 331. 
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Translation — 

(1) God keeps the Punjab prosperous, and He graoed 

it on account of the dust (tombs) of saints. 

(2) The city of Lahore ever remains flourishing, and He 

keeps it free from plague and famine. 

(3) Saints always appear from this country, and God 

forgives the sins of this sect. 

j—iP (^) 

jU o* 5 —^ (y) 


^ (r) 

*11** - 

Translation — 

(1) The Jove of the Punjab has made me uneasy, since 

the remains of the friend are in the Punjab. 

(2) Know ye Lahore as my Ka‘ba, my prostration is 

towards that altar. 

(3) For Qadiri Darapur became Ka‘ba, since there is much 

success in it. 

IX. Verses expressing Dara’s religious belief. They signify 
that he had faith in one God, and believed Muhammad as the 
last prophet. They are indicative of his high esteem for the 
first four KhcUlfs and Panjtan (i.e. the Prophet, his daughter 
Fatima, the husband of the latter, 'Ali, and Hasan and Husain, 
the sons of Fatima and ‘Ali). The expression of such a belief 
leaves no doubt that he was a Sunni Muslim :— 

jLj oJ>-j jl" o jj'\ j 

Translation — 

I have given up Znnndr (Brahminical thread) for the 
reason that there was no string of WdffdcU (unity of 
God) in it. 






-Jl V 


^ ^ m ^ 
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Translation — 

Qadiii there is nothing but God; He is one and there is 
no God but He. 




J J 






Translation — 

Do not turn your attention to anything but God, rosary 
and Zunndr are only threads. 


^ J (0 

jJj\ J 


j\j 


O-Ji j' 

J 


Translation — 


(y) 

V 

lJ(iL ^ 


(1) Both the worlds are extant from Him, by His order 

the mountain and the desert speak of Him. 

(2) None is silent of the recital of His names, though it 

be stone, animal or herb. 


\ Ijsi- jl J^\ o J y 

Translation — 

How long will you play on your HharVai (religious law) 
that Ahmad, the Prophet, is different from God ? 

J jT" jlja juaf 3I 

Translation — 

From Muhammad thousands of flowers blossomed (a 
large number of saints aiJi^eared among his followers), 
but under the names of Ahmad and Mahmud (different 
names). 

Ai J jjf" ^y J Ai jjf" ^jl 

Translation — 

That Muhammad (the Prophet) was the king of prophets 
and this Muhammad (Mulla Shah) is the king of saints. 

y 

j\c jL L O 
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Translation — 

You become my companion and always stay with me, 
as the last of the prophets (Muhammad) had an 
association with the friend in the cave. 

(This is an allusion to Abu Bakr, the first Oalifa who was 
hidden in a cave with Muhammad tefore setting out on their 
immigration to Madinah. It also indicates that Dara believed 
Muhammad the last of the prophets.) 

^ oW (4 (\) 

^ iS* j— t. (r) 

cu-ji j\j _i-,! jW ^,1 

Translation — 

(1) No work is correct without ‘Charah’ (four, it may 

also mean help), nothing is perfect like 'Char ydr* 
(four Companions of the Prophet, viz. Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, ‘Uthman and ‘Ali). 

(2) For the good luck of mine are needed four pillars 

strong and sound. 

(Those versos show the respect and reverence of Dara for 
the &st four Shalifs.) 

j\ oli (^) 

(y) 

Jlil jl_ ^ J 

Translation — 

(1) His personality, which is the representation of five 

persons of God (allusion to Muhammad, Fatima, 
‘All, Hasan and Husain), is protection to the 
believers in one God. 

(2) His figure symbolizes the truth of Islamic law, and 

he makes the Islamic law successful in serving its 
useful purpose. 
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(These verses which are in praise of Mulla ghah indicate 
Para’s belief in Islam and his high regard for Panj Tan.) 

X. Verses ridiculing Mullds (Doctors of Islamic law). A 
study of the Diwan shows that Para did not hold un-Isiamic 
views, but he derided such MuUas as interpreted Shari*at (Islamic 
law) to serve their worldly purpose :— 


jiAIwJ 

£ 

WT 


(0 

jA\J 



^ j 



au 


(r) 




ajb A>U- '% ^ 

<Sjt^ 

olji 

(r) 



Translation — 


i— 


(1) Paradise is there where no Mulla exists, and where 

there is no controversy and debate with any 
MuUa. 

(2) May the world become free from the noise of Mulla, 

and may there be no care for the sentences passed 
by him! 

(3) In the city where a Mulla resides, there is not to be 

found any man wise. 


Translation — 


He, who drank from the cup of Walj^dat (belief in the unity 
of God), regarded the religious people of the city (foolish) 
like an ass. 


It .Djj S ^ ^O'} j 

Translation — 

All this piety is conceit and hypocrisy, how can it be 
worthy of our sweetheart ? 
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XI. Verses showing ethical and moral principles of Dara :— 

V y, (0 

Ij ^j)T jj jU 

jjj (y) 

JU IjT _y« 

Translation — 

(1) (When) hand soiled with gold becomes dirty of bad 

smell, how bad is the condition of the soul greedy 
of gold ! 

(2) Thou hearest day and night of the death of people, 

and thou hast also to die, how strange is this 
behaviour of thine ! 


Translation — 

When Qadiri saw you manifest in all the existence, he 
reconciled with all and gave up spite. 


.slijl j\ 0^^ C/} 

Translation — 

As long as one is self-conceited there is grief, this has 
been stated by the teacher. 

^jC j? jrtij ij jij 

Translation — 

Do not confide your secrets to anybody but heart, no one 
can keep secret but heart. 
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jfLu j*^’^ 1^- j? (y) 

/' vjljL* 

JlX- •>—j "*—•> (r) 

j\—:L.i jL oil jai 

0b_^ jji ij>- jl jy b ((^) 

jlaj j jl ci—1 jl j? ^ 

^ ^ y (®) 

jlj j^ d ij Oj^ • 

Translation — 

(1) A travellor, unencumberod if he is, feels little worries 

and troubles, 

(2) You are also a traveller in the world, believe this if 

are prudent. 

(3) One assumes arrogance to the extent of wealth, as 

one feels the burden of turban according to its 
folds. 

(4) Keep vanity away from you, as the load of scruple and 

conceit is also a burden. 

(5) As long as you are in the world, pass your life indepen¬ 

dently, as Qadiri has warned you. 

XII. Verses expressing Oara’s views approaching to 
heresy according to strict Islamic point of view, but an allowance 
of poetic latitude acquits him of the charge, which is, however, 
contradicted from his other versos:— 

Vi— li Ui 

Translation — 

Qadiri became Almighty, after every annihilation is the 
perfection of eternity. 

iljJo (J o Jli ^jj 

Translation — 

Qadiri soon became the very God, when Qadir of Baghdad 
helped him. 

jjljjl Vi— \ J c« ^ 
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Translation — 

Thou art Muhammad and Grod too, this favour has been 
bestowed upon thee. 


ji <1 j \j 

Translation — 

With Your perfect providence make Qadiri powerful and 
glorified (‘ Qddir-i-Dhu'ljaldl * is an attribute of God) 
for a while. 


XIII. Verses alluding to Dara’s aspirations, the conception 
of his superiority to his brothers and his bitterness against his 
opponents:— 

O »X)\i V" 

Translation — 

One like Qadiri requires ages to become Sahib-i-Qiran 
(lord of happy constellation—^this was the title assumed 
by Timur and Shahjahan). 

Ijb^- oli j\ ^ (0 


U: 




A) 


AjL (y) 

Translation — 


(1) Although there is no shadow of God, yet (the title of 

king as) the shadow of God does not signify other¬ 
wise. 

(2) I know this when they call me ‘The shadow of God’, 

but 1 fear that this duality may cause an annoyance 
to God. 


j-^ ( ) ) 

lM; *v. jW ^ (y) 
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Tranalaticm — 

(1) Nobody should weigh me (by my sayings), nor should 

any one take ill at what I have said. 

(2) Although a nightingale produces four chickens, the 

first bom turns out a nightingale. 


^ b j®" J*' (>) 


JUL. 


Qij' Jv: 



b U «li (y) 


^l_]aL« j 1 jf 

Translation — » 

(1) You revile pious persons, infidelity is better than such 

an Islam. 

(2) As you abuse my Shah (Pir), I deposed you from 

l^gship. (This is perhaps an allusion to one of 

Dara’s brothers, possibly to Aurangzib.) 

Dara is kixown as an author of several works on mysticism 
and lives of saints, the most famous of which are (a) SafincU-uU 
Auliyd, (6) SaklnaUuhAuliyd, (c) Sirr-i-Akbafy {d) Majrna*- 
uUBahrainy and (e) Risdla-i-Haqq Numd.^ The first two are the 
memoirs of saints, while the 8irr4-Akhar is an interpretation in 
Persian of the well-known Sanskrit works entitled Upanishads, 
and the Majma^-uUBabrain a discourse on the harmony of 
Brahmanism and Islam. In both of these works the author 
makes a comparative study of these two religions with an attempt 
to reconcile them, drawing conclusions that their teachings 
agree in essence, and the disharmony in them is superficial in 
technicalities only. The Risdla-i-Haqq Nwnd is a small treatise 
announcing the religious belief of the author, who confesses in it 
that ho holds the Sunru faith as propounded by the theologian 
Imam Abii Hamfa. Similar declaration has been made by him 
in the preface of SaJlnat-ul-Auliyd, All these works, with the 
exception of the Sirr-i-Akhar, have been lithographed or printed 
in India. Dara is also related to have been a great patron 
of art, and the specimens of his writing, still available, signify 
his keen interest in the art of calligraphy, in which he himself 
at^ined a high 2 proficiency. He is, however, not given the 


^ Manuscript copies of (c), (d) and (e) arc also in the possession of the 
writer of this article. 

s Tcdlikirt^-i-Kb^^shnamsdny edited by Hidayat Husain, Bibliotheca 
Indica, p. 54. 
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credit of being a poet, as no reference to this effect is to be 
found in any of the memoirs of Indian poets. Latif following 
Taiqiqdt-i-Chishtl gives a list of Dara’s literary works, and 
among them makes a mention of ' Diiudn4-Ikslr4‘A"zam \ but 
beyond quoting the title he says nothing about it.i Possibly 
that Diwan with a specific title alludes to the manuscript under 
notice, and if this is the case, we find a hint of another copy 
of the work. The fact that Dara indulged in poetry is borne 
out by the following verses quoted from his Dlwdn :— 



Translation — 

Qadirl composed one thousand and twenty poems on the 
subject of love, but it is to no avail, as none takes 
warning. 

It appears that his compositions in verse did not receive publicity 
for want of his admirers during the reign of Aurangzib, who 
denounced him as a heretic. The few copies of his Diwan, 
and poems, that might have been made during his life, were 
probably thrown in oblivion soon after his downfall and murder. 
This unfortunate prince is accredited with many accomplish¬ 
ments, and our manuscript makes an addition to them, giving 
him a place among the poets also. 

To make the general readers, not well versed in the history 
of the Mugjial empire in India, familiar with Dara, it seems 
desirable to narrate a short account of him. He was the eldest 
son and heir-apparent of Shahjahan, who ruled from 1627 to 
1658 A.D. The latter had four sons, viz. Dara Shikfih, Shah 
Shuja‘, Aurangzib and Murad, all of whom were born to him 
from his favourite wife Arjumand Banu Bigam, better known as 
Mumtaz Mahal, to whose memory he built the celebrated Taj 
Mal^al at Agra. In the year 1658 Shahjahan fell ill, and a 
false report of his death actuated his three younger sons, who 
were governors of difierent provinces, to make a revolt against 
the central authority and extend their claims to the throne. 
The civil war, which broke out, resulted in the victory of 
Aurangzib, the third prince, who interned Shahjahan in the 
Agra Fort, and put to death or imprisoned the vanquished princes, 
including Dara. The latter was declared a heretic, and such a 
charge was not diflScult to be established against him from the 
utterances which in a mystical sense he was wont freely to make. 


1 La^If's Ldhore, p. 04; Tahqlqdt-i-Chlahtl, p, U67. 
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Journal Royal AsicUic Society of Bengal, Letters. 

Volume F, 1939. 
Article No. 4. 

The Nagas in the 3rd-4th Centuries A.D. 

By A. Banbrji-Sastri. 

In 1906, in the Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum^ 
p. 96, Vincent Smith recorded the opinion that ‘The history 
of the third century a.d. in India is wrapped in obscurity, at 
present impenetrable, and not likely to be dispelled \ Ho 
reitreated this conclusion in his Early History of India: ‘The 
period between the extinction of the Kushan and Andhra 
dynasties, about a.d. 220 or 230, and the rise of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty (c. 350 a.d.), nearly a century later is one of 
the darkest in the whole range of Indian history. . . . Probably 
numerous Rajas assorted their independence and formed a 
number of short-lived states. . . . There is no indication of the 
existence of a paramount power*. 

In 1913, in the Purdna Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age^ 
Pargiter confirmed from the Puranas the findings of Vincent 
Smith from inserr. and coins regarding both the local and 1 ransient 
character of these Hindu Native States: ‘These local dynasties 
are all classed together as more or less contemporaneous*. 
(Pargiter, op, cit,, p. 44.) 

In 1933, in History of India, 150 a.d. to 350 a.d,^ 
Mr. Jayaswal challenges this position and proposes to place a 
paramount power prior to the imperial Guptas. As it involves 
a considerable readjustment of known literary and archaBological 
evidence, the proposed reconstruction deserves a careful scrutiny 
in order to note progress, if any, from the previous position. 

Mr. Jayaswal’s thesis takes the form of a mighty BharaSiva 
Naga empire from c. 31 b.C. to *284 a.d., merged in the 
Vakataka empire (c. 284 to 348 a.d.); his arguments are mainly 
three:— 

(а) inserr. and coins point to a great Bharasiva empire of 

the Nagas (pp. 1-61); c. 31 b.o.~284 a.d. 

(б) inserr. and coins prove the Bharasiva Naga empire 

merging in the Vakataka empire through a grandson 
of the Nagas (pp. 62-132); c. 284-348 a.d. 

(c) literature, specially the Puranas confirm (a) and (6). 

(a) Actually, however, the entire edifice rests on a single inci¬ 
dental line of ’two inserr. of the self-same person Pravarasena 
Vakataka; under (a) and (6), there is no direct reference, not 
even an indirect reference in a third inserr., no direct or indirect 


1 JBORS, Vol. XIX. Pts. I-II. 
( 175 ) 
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reference in the inscrr. of a second individual, and not a single 
coin; (c) is absolutely silent. 

The twoi inscrr. are: Inscrr. Nos. 619-20 of Kielhom. 
(Chammak, Siwani and Dudia.) 

The line: Bharasivamdrii 

maMrdja^n-Bhavandga-dauhitrasya . . . 

The materials for the construction are supplied by the 
three words in the line:—(i) BharaSiva, (ii) Bhavanaga, 
(iii) da^-aSvamedha. 

(i) Bhdrasiva. 

In 1914, JRAS, p. 323, Vincent Smith said, ‘So far as I 
kno^, the Bhara^ivas are not mentioned elsewhere*. It has not 
been found till to-day. The original plates were in the possession 
of Major Szczepanski and Hazari Gond Malguzar when Fleet 
gave this first reading from the earlier readings of Indraji, 
Biihler and Prinsep. No attempt has been inade to verify 
the reading. The nearest known word in Sanskrit is bhdrcuiikha 
used in some commentaries on the Nirukta. In box-headed 
Vakataka of the IV-VII centuries a.d., the similarity between 
va and kha is striking.^ 


(ii) Bhavanaga. 

‘ . . . nor is there any other notice of a sovereign named 
Bhavanaga.’ (V. Smith, JRAS, 1914, p. 323.) Fleet, the 
editor of the Gupta inscrr. where names of rulers of Naga 
tribes or dynasties are not uncommon (GI., pp. 12, 13, 62 and 
n., 283, 298) does not take this Bhavanaga to be of a Naga 
dynasty. Others before Mr. Jayaswal have speculated on the 
possible meaning of the name ending in -naga. Speculation, 
however, is not evidence. 

(iii) doA-dSvamedha. 

‘ . . . who had performed ten asvamedhaa 
followed by baths of completion.* 

It is not necessary to get unduly excited by this a^vamedha 
exploit. An aivamedha or horse-sacrifice could be celebrated 
by any prince who had subdued his neighbours. In Indian 
Cvlture, Vol. I, p. 116, Dr. Bhandarkar shows that ‘even a 
feudatory chieftain can perform a Horse-sacrifice which may or 
may not be preceded by a dig-vijaya *. It is difficult to escape 
from a number of these oAvamedhas even within the limited period 


1 Fleet, ClOt Vol. Ill, Oupta Inscrr., Nos. 65, 66; pp. 237, 241, 
246, 248. 

2 Biihler’B Tafeln: Tafel IV, Vl-VIH for similarities in non-V&k&taka 
scripts. 
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under discussion. Thus, Pravarasena I Vakataka performed 4 
even though only a Maharaja, not a Maharajadhiraja (Ajanta 
inscrr., No. 622 of K); Madhavavarman 1 Vi^nukundin 
Maharaja performed 11 (Ramatirtham and Chikkulla plates, Ep. 
Ind.y Vol. IV, p. 193 ; Vol. XI, p. 134), against Samudragupta's 
1 aavamedhay his contemporary and reversioner in the south 
Mayura^rma Kadamba (346-370 a.d.) performed 181 

Instances could be multiplied. So were A^vamedhas by the 
process laid down by the Mahahharaia (XIV, 88. 14)— 
evam-atra maharaja daJc^ii^um tri-guT^um kuru \ 
tritvam vrajatu te rdjan hrdhmarjd hy-aira kdrar^m li 

From 1914 to 1936, not a single new datum has come to light 
regarding any of the three items (i) to (iii) above. As such a 
Bharadiva Naga Empire must remain, pending further corrobora¬ 
tion, a figment of the imagination. 

(6) The so-called Naga-Vakataka merger is based on the 
following inscrr. of the Vakafakas :— 

Chammak (Gupta Inscrr., No. 65, p. 235), Siwani (Gupta 
Inscrr., No. 56, p. 243), Dudia (Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 258), 
Balaghat (Ep. Ind.y IX, p. 268), Pathak’s Plates 
(Ind. Ant., XLI, 1912, p. 215), two Ajanfa inscrr. 
(A.S.W.I., IV, pp. 53, 124, 129),‘ Guwara 

Ghatotkacha cave inscr. (A.8.WJ., IX, pp. 64, 138). 


VakAtaka Genealogy. 1 


Inscrr. Nos. 619-20 Inscr. No. 622 Pathak op. cit. 


(Chammak, Siwani, (Ajanta). 
and Dudia). VindhyaSakti. 

Maharaja Pravarasena Pravarasena (I). 
{!)• 

Gautamiputra, m. dau. 
of Maharaja Bhava- 
naga of the BharaSivas. 


Maharaja Rudrasena (I). Rudrasena (I). 


Maharaja Pfthivl^ena (I). Pfthivi§ena' (I) 

(Conquered the 
lord of Kuntala). 

Maharaja Rudrasena (II), Rudrasena (II), m. 

m. Prabhavatigupta, l§rl Prabhavati, 


1 V. Smith, JRAS., 1914, p. 322. 
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dau. of MaharajS.- dau. of Maha- 

dhiraja Devagupta. rajadhiraja Sri 

Chandragupta (II) 
and Kul^ran§.ga. 

Maharaja Pravarasena Pravarasena (II). Yuvaraja Sri 
(II). I Divakarasena. 

Unnamed son, acc. 
at 8 years of age 

V Devasena. 

Hari$ena. 

In preparing the above lists V. Smith overlooked ^ 
the following points:— 

(i) There was another Prthivi^ena, son of Narendrasena, 

who succeeded the unnamed son of Prav&rasena 

(II) . If this Prthivi^ena had a son Rudrasena 

(III) , he would be four generations removed from 
Pravarasena (II) and therefore about the beginning 
of the Vllth century. 

(ii) The 8th verse of the Ajanta inscr. (Cave No. 

XVI, Arch, Surv. W.I., IV, pp. 53, 124, says that 
Prthivi^ena vanquished the king of Kimtala, 
i.e. the Kadamba king. If he is the father 
of Rudrasena that married the daughter of 
Chandragupta II, he must live for about hundred 
years and actually a tradition is found to that 
effect. V. Smith is constrained to allow him 
‘from about forty to sixty years^ 

(iii) Nothing is known in the Ajanta and Poona plates 

about Gautamiputra, son of Pravarasena and 
father of Rudrasena—so distinctly mentioned in 
the Chammak, Siwani and Dudia inserr.—a fact 
which is the keystone of the whole Naga-Vakataka 
arch. 

(iv) The Chammak, Siwani and Dudia inserr. definitely 

mention Devagupta, not Chandragupta. 

These difficulties would disappear if the genealogy stands as 
follows:— 

Maharaja Pravarasena (II) related to Vi^nuvfddhas. 

Gautamiputra m. dau. of (Could such connection be 
Bhavanaga (acc. at 8 ignoredifhe were the son 


K In fairness to V. Smith, it must be noted that he admitted that 
*The three genealogical statements, it will be observed, present consi¬ 
derable discrepancies as well as much agreement’. JRAS,, 1014, p. 322. 
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years of age, Ajanta inscrr., 
though name not given). 

Maharaja lEtudrasena III 
(brother of Narendrasena). 

Maharaja Pjthivi^ena II. 

Maharaja Rudrasena III (m. 
Prabhavatigupta dau. of 
Maharajadhiraja Deva- 
gupta). I 


of Pravarasena ^I) ? Cf. 
Ajanta inscrr.) 


m. Ajjhitabhattarika and 
‘ took away the family’s 
fortune ’ Balaghat inscr. 
towards Kosala, Mekala 
and Malay a. 


Maharaja Pravarasena (IV). Prthivi^ena III. 

Devasena. 

I 

Hari^ena. 


Towards the middle of the Vllth century the Vakatakas 
were replaced by the Kalachuris who claimed possession of 
all the country between Nasik and Ujain by the end of 
the Vlth century. 


This Devagupta, contemporary and father-in-law of 
Rudrasena III, is known from the Madhuvan and Banskhera 
inscrr., of Har^a, and from coins,! and belongs to the end of 
the Vlth century, c. 600 a.d. 

Besides the inscrr. mentioned and utilized by V. Smith, 
Mr. Jayaswal has the advantage of comparing the Poona Plates 
of the reign of Damodarasena Pravarasena by Queen-Mother 
Prabhavati Gupta, Mahadevi, wife of Rudrasena II, mother of 
Maharaja 6ri Damodara-Pravarasena, Vol. 53, 48 and the 
Patna Museum Plates of Pravarasena, JBORS.j XIV, 465, with 
the Poona Plates of the Regent Queen Prabhavatigupta, daughter 
of Chandragupta IF and Mahadevi Kuvera-Naga, mother of 
Yuvaraja Divakarasena, A\/., XV, 39. From the phraseology, 
genealogy and paleography of the inscrr. there appear to be 
three Prthivisenas and four Pravarasenas among the Vakatakas 
during five centuries (Ill-VII a.d.). Jayaswal accepts as truth 
and follows V. Smith in finding another name for Devagupta 
(i.e. Chandragupta II) against the testimony of his own daughter 
Prabhavati, and the considered opimon of his faithful e^tor 
Fleet. The question is still open and awaits further research. 

(c) Literature. 

The following books deal historically with the period under 
discussion:— 

(i) Periplus of the Erythrasan Sea, c, 70 a.d. 


! Cunningham, CM I,, PI. II. 
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(ii) Ptolemy, c. 140 a.d. 

(iii) Mahdmdffun, c. 300 a.d. (JA,, Jan.-Feb., 1916). 

(iv) Purftnas, c. 320-336 a.d. 

(v) ManjtUnmulakalpa, c. 900 a.d. 

None of these contains the remotest reference to a 
BharaSiva Naga empire, or to any empire in Northern 
India in the lllrd and early IVth centuries a.d. (iii) and 
(iv) make it abundantly clear that a largo number of States 
wore ruling at the same time. In fact, even a cursory 
glance at the Purarpa Text (Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 46-66) 
demonstrates this last point regarding the local and 
contemporary nature of those Native States so conclu¬ 
sively, that it would be mere excess of zeal to labour 
the point. 

Thus the position summed up by Pargiter and Vincent 
Smith still holds good—but with a difference. Information 
concerning these local dynasties is lending itself to surer method 
and fuller interpretation. 

Evidence about the Nagas as detailed below would show the 
progress made in this direction. 

Vaidti^aka NIoas. 

The Puranas are clear about the chronology of these 
Vaidi^kas:— 

(а) Pulomavi is the last of the Andhras. (Mt 273, 1-17 ; 

Va 99, 348-58). 

(б) Andhrabhrtyas, Abhiras, Gardabhinas, Sakas, 

Yavanas, Tu^aras (Va 99, 358-66 ; Mt 273, 17-24). 
(c) iSe^a-Nagas (Va 99, 366-69). 

Inscriptions and coins place the first of the Andhras c. 
150-151 B.c. (Kharavela inscr. and coin of ^ri-^ata identified 
with Sri-lSatakarni of the Nanaghat inscr.) Vidi6a passed from 
the Mauryas to the Sungas and was the capital of Agnimitra 
(Mdlavikdgnimitram) . Kautsigputra-Bhagabhadra, a con¬ 
temporary of Antialkidas was the king of Vidi^a. {Arch. Svrv. 
Ind. Rep., 1908-9, p. 127.) This 9th Sunga king (Kasiputra 
Bhagabhadra acc. to the Besnagar inscrr.) was succeeded 
by Devabhiimi who was murdered by Vasiideva Kanva. From 
Vasudeva, Vidi6a passed to the l§atav&hanas c. ,27 (b.c.). Thus 
about the 1st century b.c. the Satavahanas were ruling in 
Eastern Malwa with their capital at Vidi6a. The Andhra coins 
suggest that Western Malwa may have been conquered by the 
Andhras at a much earlier period. (Rapson, Cat. Ind. Coins 
of the Andhra Dynasty^ etc., p. xciii.) 

(a) The last of the Andhras was overwhelmed by the ^aka 
invasion which started under the Kush&nas, c. 26 b.c. Rapson 
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agrees with Cunningham that the Vidii^ coins ‘of Besnagar and 
Eran (i.e. of Akara, East Malwa, nearly all square, are markedly 
different! from those of Ujain (i.e. of Avanti, West Malwa) 
being invariably round pieces’. (Bapson, op, cit,, p. xcii.) 

(6) The Periplus of the Erpthreean Sea, c, 70 a.d., describes 
Scythia at the apex of the Indus valley as a region torn by Indo- 
Parthian dissensions (ed. Shroff, pp. 32, 37, 39,166). Cave No. 3 
Nasik inscr. No. 2 (EL, Vol. VIII, p. 61) records 
‘ Gautamlputra Sii-Satakarni destroyed the ^akas, Yavanas, 
Pahlavas, rooted out the K^aharata race and restored the 
l^atavahana family’. He was an Andhrabhrtya about 124 a.d. 
(cf. the Joghaltembhi hoard of 13,250 coins of Nahapana of 
which 9,270 restruck by Gautamiputra. Gautamiputra ruled 
over Akaravanti, i.e. Avanti (West Malwa) and Akara (East 
Malwa) with Vidi^a as its capital. The Saka power was again 
consolidated under two lines of rulers; the ‘Northern Satraps’ 
from the Indus to the Jumna, and the ‘Western Satraps’ in 
Elathiawar, Gujarat and Malwa. Thus both before and after 
124 A.D., Nahapana of Malwa (including Vidi6a) and Hagana, 
Hagama^a, Raj uvula, ^odasa, Kharahostes and Kalni of Mathura 
before, and the K^aharatas of the family of Chastana in Ujain 
and Vidisa, and the Kushanas at Mathura (cf. Ganeshra inscr. 
Mathura mound No. 2, 1910-11, JRAS, 1912, p. 122) were 
related. In the first quarter of the Illrd century, Malwa (West 
and East) was in turn ruled by the Western K^atrapas under the 
Kushanas and by the Maharathis under the Satavahanas. 
(Rapson, IC., p. 23). The same state of affairs was in vogue 
in the 1st and Ilnd centuries; 124 a.d. —Gautamiputra l^atakarni 
veravs Nahapana, 150 a.d. —Rudradaman versus Satakarni. 
(Rapson, Cat, Ind. Coins, p. cxix.) These Maharathis of Malwa 
bear the names of Cutu, Naga and Pallava. (Rapson, op. cit., 
p. Ixxxv.) 

(c) With the weakening of the K^atrapas in the 2nd quarter 
of the Illrd century, the Naga Maharathis of Eastern Malwa 
asserted their local supremacy in Vidi6a, while the Western 
Ksatrapas continued to issue coins till 348 a.d. Rudrasona III, 
son of Rudradaman II (Rapson, op. cit., p. 247). , These Vaidis^aka 
Nagas are described in the Puranas as born of Se^a-Naga. 

The evidence of the Puranas regarding these local dynasties 
is so continuous in its chronology (Va 99, 348-58, 358-65, 366-69) 
and it is so consistently corroborated by the inserr. and 
coins referred to above that there miust be special reasons for 
proposing any other arrangement. 

An alternative arrangement is suggested by Mr. Jayaawal 
in his Hist, of India, pp. 14-15. His reasons are not convincing. 


I For an analysis and comparison of tho Western and Eastern, i.e. 
Ujain and VidiiSa Andhras and K^atrapas, seo Rapson, op, cit., pp. clxv- 
ccviii. 
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A fatal objection to Mr. Jayaswal's dating of the Vaidi^ka 
Nagas (^^-Bhogin, RS.ma-oandra, Dharma-varman and 
Vahgara) between 110-90 B.o. is the definite mention of 
Nakhavan as a past king in the Purana list (Va 99, 368) as a 
predecessor of Sada-candra or Bama-candra.^ When Va, Bd, 
and Bh all give the name as Nakhavan, Nakhapana (i.e. 
Nahapana), it is no use saying that V? omits it. As a matter 
of fact Mt omits the whole list, from Se^a downwards. The 
reason attributed to V? by Mr. Jayaswal (op, cit,, p. 9) that it 
(Nahapana) was not to be read in the line of the Nagas, is 
gratuitous as none of the Puranas takes it that way. The 
Sanskrit text has been correctly translated by Pargiter as— 
‘who will be a second Nakhavant (or Nakhapana’s offspring)’ 
(Pur. Tejrt, p. 72). Nakhapana is thus a predecessor. 
Mr. Jayaswal offers no explanation for departing from this 
obvious rendering. In any case Nahapana (with a long coin 
series, Rapson, CIC., pp. 65-70) cannot bo placed earlier than 
119-124 a.d.,2 surely not in the 2nd-l8t century b.o. Thus 
the Vaidi^ka Nagas commencing from have to be placed 
not earlier than Ilnd century a.d., preferably in the Ist quarter 
of the ITIrd century a.d. 

inserr. 

Besides the 4 mentioned in the Puranas (Se^a,^ Bhogin, 
Sadacandra, Dhanadharma and Vangara), the following names 
occur in inserr. pertaining to this locality.— 

(i) Naga-Nika (jirch. Surv. West Ind.y Vol. V, No. 3, 

p. 64). Nanaghat inscr. 

(ii) Maharathi Agnimitra-Naga, (EL, VII, p. 49). 

(iii) Skanda-Naga-Sataka or Sivaskanda-Naga (Kanheri; 

Lfiders List, No. 1021). 

‘There can he no doubt that the mother of Skanda- 
Naga is to be identified with the donor mentioned in the 
Banavasi inscr. and was the daughter of king 
Haritiputra Vishniikada Cutu Satakarni. ’ (Rapson, 
CIC., p. liii.) Kanheri is in Aparanta. The name of 
the mother is Naga>Mula-Nika. In the Banavasi 
inscr., Ilnd century a.d., the king’s daughter is named 
Naga^rl and she makes the gift of a Naga. 

The Malavalli inscr. of a Kadamba king (No. 
1196, Lfiders List) mentions Sivaskandavarman 
(Ep, Cam., VII, p. 252). The Nagas were succeeded 
W the Pallavas about 225 A.D.-338 a.d. (Bappadeva- 


1 Pargiter, Pur. Texts, p. 48. 

* Rapson, CIC., p. xxvi. 

* Sei^, though called a N&ga*raja, does not appear* to have ruled in 
Vaidiia, Vft. 99, 367. 
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Vi^nugopa) near Kafici. In Malwa Vaidiiia they found 
local rivals in Bhutinanda and others (Va 99, 369-70). 

The interrelation between the Maharathi Nagas 
and the K^aharatas in Aparanta is shown by the 
following iiiscrr.: (1) Rudradaman’s daughter married a 
Satakarni (Kanheri); (2) 6iva-Skanda-!Naga’s daughter 
married a Pallava who founded the Pallava power 
(Veliirpalaiyam plates); (3) Rudradaman’s minister was 
a Pallava (Girnar inscr.); (4) Hirahadagalli plates 
are dated in the reign of Siva-Skanda-Pallava, while the 
Banavasi inscr. mentions l^iva-Skanda-Naga. 

Coins. 

In ascribing coins to these Vaidi^aka Nagas, it is necessary 
to emphasize that Indian coin-types are essentially local in 
character. Each locality retains its types, fabric and main 
characteristics often unchanged not only by changes of dynasty, 
but even by the transference of power from one race to another. 
Under the GrsBco-lndian and Indo-Scythic princes, Guptas and 
Hunas, distinct varieties were in circulation in different districts 
at the same time. Provenance therefore is essential for adequate 
assignment. Generally speaking Piinsep and Cunningham are 
correct in tracing Gupta and post-Gupta coin-types directly 
from the Kushana coinage. Rapson has similarly traced the 
silver coins of Nahapana, Ca^tana and successors to the hemi- 
drachins of the Greek princes of the Panjab who were their 
predecessors (/C., p. 21). In the latter ease, however, a clear 
distinction can be drawn between the coin-types of Akara— 
East Malwa with c^ipital at Vidii§a, and Avanti—West Malwa 
with capital at Ujain. Thus a distinction could be made 
between the square coins of Vidisa and the round ones of Ujain 
(Rapson,UA/., p. xcii), apart from the wider symbols of ‘Chaitya,’ 
‘Ujain symbol’, and ‘tree within railing’. On this basis it is 
possible to affiliate the Andhras, Andlirasbhiiiyas, Eastern Mahva 
K^atrapas and Vaidi^ka Nagas to an earlier, possibly indigenous, 
coin-type, whereas the Western Ksatrapas appear to belong to the 
Grseco-lndian and Indo-Parthian coin-type substantially modi¬ 
fied by the Saka-Kushana coinage of central and western India. 
Weights also cause no confusion as in every age in India ‘The 
various systems of weight used in India combine uniformity of 
scale with immense variations in the weight of units’ {The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India^ p. vii).i 

Judged by the above criteria, at least one of the coins 
published as of Nino Nagas, by Cunningham in GMl,, Plate II, 
Nos. 13-25 is of a Vaididaka Naga. It is the square coin of 
Vyaghra, No. 22 in the plate. The rest seem to belong to the 
Nava-Naga group with centres at Padmavati (Narwar), 


1 Rapson, CIC„ pp. clxxxi-clxxxii. 
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K&ntipurl, Mathura and possibly Champavatl. (V& 99, 382). 
The ooins of the founder Nava of this later Naga line contemporary 
with the early Guptas c. 300-350 a.d. stand in the peculiar 
position of lingering VaidiSa affinities and are square,^ whereas 
the other Naga coins on Plate II, Nos. 13-21, 23-25 are round 
and may belong to the Nava Naga families further to the north, 
e.g. Mathura, whose K^atrapas were related to the Western 
K^trapas of Ujain. 

Nava NAqas. 

' The Puranas place the Nava-Nagas in Padmavatl, Kantipurl, 
Mathura and possibly Champavatl (Va 99, 382-88; V 9 iv, 24, 
18) ruling as contemporaries of the Gupta kings along the 
Ganges, Prayaga, Saketa and the Magadhas, and along with 
other contemporary kings—evidently before 350 a.d. the 
conquest of Samudragupta. Cunningham was misled by the 
term Nava and interpreted it as nint. He even stretched a 
point or two in favour of his supposition. Thus in his Arch, 
Surv. Bep., Vol. X, 1880, p. 37, he says: ‘There were also 
amongst them eight specimens of the satraps of Saurashtra, 
eight Nagas of Narwar, and one coin of Chandra Gupta’. In 
1894, in his Goins of Medieval India, he published these under 
the heading ‘Nine Nagas of Narwar’, PI. II, p. 9. 

Coins of Nava. 

As early as the 7th June, 1837, three coins of Nava were 
known and confidently read as Navasa by Prinsep. Prinsep had 
the perspicacity to note the peculiarity of the group; ‘Another 
distinct group (that made known first by Mr. Spiers) from 
Allahabad (pi. xxvi, figs. 12-15, vol. iii, p. 436, see Art. vi)... 
On throe more of the same family, we find Navasa, On one it 

seems rather Xlrli Narasa^ both Nava and Nara being known 
names. On another ±X8rO Kunarmsa\ and on another, 
probably, y mahdpati, “the great lord”, (Ind, Antiquities of 
Prinsep, ed. by E. Thomas, 1858, Vol. II, pp. 3 - 4 ). 

The facsimile given below will show that this Nava coin of 
Prinsep is similar to the coin published by V. Smith in CCIM., 
pi. XXTII, Nos. 15-16, and reproduced by Jayaswal in Hist. 
Ind., PI. I, p. 20, and road as Navasa. 

Coins of Nava Nagas. 

(a) of Padmavatl. 

(i) Deva—(V. Smith, CCIM., p. 178); Cunningham, 

CAf/., PI. II, 21 . ^ ^ > 

(ii) Ganapati—V. Smith, CCIM., PL XXI, 10, c. 350 a.d 

Cf. Samudragupta’s Allahabad inscrr. 

^ The square incuse in a round is significant. 
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(iii) Kha + ; Va + + ; 

Bhima; 

Bfhaspati; 

Skanda-Naga. Cunningham, PI. II, p. 9. 

Vyaghra may be a Padmavati, descendant of the 
earlier Vaidi^aka Nagas. 

(&) of Kantipurl, Mathura, Kosam. 

(i) Traya-Naga—V. Smith, CCIM., p. 205. 

(c) of Champavati. (Not known.) 

‘The coins of the other Naga chiefs are wanting’, V. Smith, 
CCIM,^ p. 164. Some of them are evidently lying undiscovered 
in the published coins of various so-called Malava coins; CCIM., 
pp. 161-164. This is true for both the VaidUaka Nagas and 
the Nava Nagas. The commentary on Vatsayana’s Kamasutra 
(Ilnd-IIIrd century a.d.), adhikarana 3 explains the term Malava 
as properly East Malwa, West Malwa being called ‘the country 
of Ujjain’. The similarity in fabric between the coins of the 
Malavas and of the Nagas of Padmavati has been pointed out by 
Cunningham^ Fleet and Rapson.i A careful re-reading of the 
coin-legends may supply further information 2 regarding more of 
these Naga kings and incidentally the fiscal arrangements of these 
Hindu Native States of the Ilnd, Tllrd and IVth centuries a.d. 

Inscrr. 

The Gupta inscrr. often mention the Nagas as local rulers 
in the IVth-Vth centuries a.d. 

(i) Nagas defeated by Samudragupta. Fleet, 01,, 

pp. 12, 13. Ganapati-Naga; probably Nagadatta 
and Nagasena. Ibid, 

(ii) Nagas defeated by Skandagupta; 01,, p. 62 and n. 

(iii) Nagas defeated by Tivaradeva; 01,, p. 283. 

(iv) Maharaja Mahe.4varanaga of the Naga race. 

No more is heard in the Vlth-VIIth centuries a.d. in the 
plains of Northern India, regarding the independent existence of 
these local Naga dynasties, tribes or families. In Kashmir, how¬ 
ever, the Naga dynasty of Durlabha, (c. 626 a.d.) counts at least 
8 rulers for about 125 years with a coin-type based on the 6aka 
through the Gupta, Chandragupta II Vikramaditya having 
annexed Vidifia in the year 401 a.d. (Udayagiri Hill inscrr.)^ * 

1 Rapson, IC„ p. 13; V. Smith, CCIM„ p. 164. 

2 Jayaswal, Hist. Iml., pp. 24-28. 

3 Fleet, QI., pp. 16-25. 

• This article is published without the plate describing the (lenealogy 
of daka-Kushana Coinage. The plate has been omitted owing to the 
rubbings of most of the coins being imperfect and unsuitable for repro¬ 
duction .—A ,B‘S'. 
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The Vaghers of Okhamandal. 

By S. T. Moses. 

•* 

{Communicated by Dr. B. 8. Quha.) 

The Okhamandal district was the first to be surveyed, soon 
after my assuming charge as the Director of Fisheries, Baroda 
State, and among its inhabitants, the historic and interesting 
community of Vaghers early attracted my attention. During 
the recent Pearl fishery which was organized more as a relief 
work for the Vaghers, I was brought into frequent and intimate 
contact with them. This paper embodies the information 
collected about them and the results of my observations. 
Hundred men had their anthropometric, etc. measurements 
taken. 

The Caste and its traditional Origin. 

The Vaghers are undoubtedly among the earliest inhabitants 
of Okhamandal, a district which receives its name ‘Okha: 
bad, Mandal: district’ from the barren and unpicturesque 
nature of the country and the atrocities of the residents in the 
past. The older and more correct derivation is from Okha, 
the beautiful daughter of Banasur the king of Arabia Felix, 
to whom Anirudh, the grandson of Krishna, the Yadava king of 
Dwaraka, was sold as a slave by pirates. Okha fell in love 
with the slave and the illicit intimacy infuriated Banasur who 
threw Anirudh into a dungeon. ELrishna came out with a 
rescue party, defeated Banasur, had the marriage ceremony 
performed legally, and returned to Dwarka with Anirudh and 
his bride who gave her name to the district. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Okhamandal are the ancestors 
of the Vaghers, who were divided into three tribes all of whom 
were supposed to have sprung from the ‘dirt’ of God; Kabas 
from the sweat of the shoulders, Modas from that of the face 
and Kalas from that of the waist. These are alluded to in the 
Greek history of over 2,000 years ago. The Kabas were famed in 
the days of Krishna as the savage inhabitants of Saurashtra, 
now named Kathiawar. The Kalas are said to be the direct 
ancestors of the present-day Vaghers. There has, however, 
been great admixture, particularly with races of Rajput origin. 

The earliest conqueror of Okhamandal was the mighty king 
of the Yadavas, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, who loft 
Muttra with his army and subjugated Okhamandal after a hard 
struggle with the Kabas, etc. He established his capital at 
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l>waraka, now a famous centre of pilgrimage with its ‘Krishna’ 
temple built by his grandson’s grandson Vajranabh. Many are 
the legends current about the origin of the Vaghers. A demon 
Kashasura who harassed Krishna while sporting in the river 
Gumti near Dwaraka was severely punish^ by him. The un¬ 
fortunate demon was crushed and forced into the earth. The 
first to issue from this hollow was a man imbued with all the 
traits of the buried demon and this was the ancestral Vagher. 
Another story is connected with the Gopis of Krishna and Arjuna. 
Once, in a peevish mood, the Gopis left Krishna and went away 
to Gopitalav (it was here that they drowned themselves later, 
when they heard the news of the death of their Lord) at Sam- 
leshar near Mulvel. Arjuna was sent to make peace and per¬ 
suade the Gopis to return. The delicate nature of the errand 
made Arjuna vain and so Krishna, to humble him, created four 
males from the sweat of his body and these robbed Arjuna and 
the Gopis of all their belongings. The progeny of these four 
are the Kaba and the Kala ancestors of the Vaghers. 

Originally two Bajput clans, Herol and Chowra, are said 
to have ruled over Okhamandal. Later Bathors, when banished 
from Marwar, wended their way to Okhamandal at the invitation 
of both these clans, who desired them to settle their feuds. At 
a feast the Bathors treacherously attacked the Bajputs and 
those who survived were forced by circumstances to take refuge 
with the Vaghers and get incorporated with them. Later a 
Vadhel prince of Cutch was enamoured of a Herol girl brought 
up in a Vagher family and this marriage, disliked by the other 
Bajputs as a mesalliance with an inferior and despised tribe 
also called in those days ‘Machiaras’ or fishermen, united all the 
three tribes together, though the descendants of that couple 
have the title ‘Manek’, a name prominent in later history. Be¬ 
sides Manek other surnames the Vaghers have are Bhagar, 
Bhatad, Dima, Gad, Hathal, Kara or E^ala, Ker, Sumania, 
Choobani, Siriya, Gigla, Kere, Jam, Jegatiya, Dugaya, Baya, 
etc. each of which represents a division. 

The Name ‘Vaghbb^ and its Obioin. 

The word Vagher is usually split into * Va ’ : a prefix meaning 
without, and ‘Gher’: smell, and refers to the criminal tendencies 
of the tribe who were as sanguinary as the tiger, which is said 
to be devoid of the sense of smell. Another legend explains 
the name differently. Once a god visited Okhamandal and 
found it unbearably hot. The area today is so very windswept 
that even the trees are unable to stand erect and are bent all 
in the same direction, i.e. towards the temple, an ocular proof 
that even trees in Okhamandal pay obeisance to Dwarakanath. 
The heat was very intensive and he demanded to be fanned by 
the men who surrounded him exclaiming ‘Vagher’. ‘Va’ 
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means wind and ‘Gher* is the imperative form of the verb 
‘Ghervn*: surround. They kept the breeze going around him 
and when he had been cooled down, he was so pleased with the 
ministrations of the people that he bestowed upon them the 
appellation ‘ Vagher 

Occupations. 

The original occupation of the Vaghers was fishing, as it is 
in certain parts even today. Prom a peaceful fishing tribe, the 
natural conditions of the country developed them into turbulent 
freebooters ever ready for piracy or broil. Outlawry and 
robbery are neither easy nor attractive today and the persua¬ 
sions of the authorities have succeeded in making thorn adopt 
the honourable and legitimate profession of agriculturists. Many 
follow fishing and pearl-fishing or sailing as a side-occupation 
in addition to looking after their lands. Vaghers who boast of 
high descent repudiate all connection with the fishing occupation. 
In fact it is an old insult which Emperor Aurangzeb repeated 
when he told Shamla, a Vagher chief, ‘You are not a Manek but 
a Machiara*. The Emperor made fun of fishing and asked the 
chief to show him his art. The chief stood before the Emperor 
with all his implements and queried ‘Should I kill the large fish 
or the small feh 1 *. Aurangzeb, it is said, pacified him by 
granting him his request to release some prisoners. 

The Vaghers of Dwaraka, for instance, are fishers and use 
cast-nets as also hook and line. They also introduce poison into 
tanks or bunded portions of the river and catch the intoxicated 
fish. The general antipathy towards fish-killing and fish-eating 
is so great that these Vagher fishermen were afraid to come with 
their catches to the Dwaraka resthouse where wq were camping, 
lest the orthodox should beat them. But all the same, even the 
fish-catching Vaghers were ready to join in the defence of their 
temple when a false rumour about intended desecration with 
fish was started. At the November fair ‘Annakot’ in the 
Dwaraka temple, a special feature is the offering of various 
food-dishes with which the inner temple is filled. My first 
visit to Dwaraka was at a time when there was a slight excite¬ 
ment about the visit of the Harijan Sevak Sangh there. The 
idea of a Government department being constituted for fishery 
work being novel, a curious rumour spread that fish caught 
under Government orders were to be taken as offerings by the 
Harijans to the temple I 

Pearl-fishing is, however, of a recent date. The Jamnagar 
Vaghers, who are Muslims, are divers and they fish for true pearl- 
oysters in the Jamnagar seas. In the Baroda waters, the 
oysters fished are the window-pane oysters, whose existence 
was discovered by Mr. James Horiiell in 1^5. Pearl-fishing 
here is mere wading and picking up of oysters, at low tide, 
particularly on the days of major spring tides when great areas 
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of the shallow seas are exposed. The fisher—the work is done 
by men usually, though a few women also join—^with crude 
mocassins of rough hide, shod on his feet, to prevent their 
damage by cuts from the sharp-edged shells, and cruder gloves 
fitted to his right hand, forces his way into the mire with a 
^tout stick, with which he plumbs the depth and feels his way. 
A gunny hangs by a rope slung across his shoulder and when 
the oysters are felt by the feet, he picks them up by hand and 
puts them into the gunny bag. At the end of every period of 10 
days or less favourable for pearl-fishing and just before the 
next, the workers offer oocoanuts and burn incense sticks before 
stone ‘Matas* housed very crudely in a field on the outskirts 
of the village. This ceremony is believed to ensure a good 
yield of pearls. As pirates, the Vaghers, with other sea-faring 
tribes of'Kathiawar, were the terrors of the Arabian Sea and gave 
trouble to all governments till recently. Today, however, 
their main business is agriculture, but the poorer \^ghers do 
cooly work, they give carts on hire, and cut wood from the out¬ 
skirts of Okhamandal for sale, etc. They are very useful as 
guides and the cartman wiU protect his clients even at the 
cost of his life. Any Vagher who does not do so, will be looked 
down upon by the community. Once a Vagher cart is engaged, 
there is no danger, however lonely and difficult the way, of 
being robbed by Vaghers or anybody else. 

The Vaghers enjoy their lands undoi* the Salami tenure, 
which requires them to pay only one rupee per annum for a Santi 
or 48 bighas of land. The conditions are that the Salami 
holder should own a pair of bullocks and a set of agricultural 
implements and must behave himself. Participation in any 
outlawry or rebellion against Government entails forfeiture of 
the lan^, which can never be alienated by mortgage, sale or 
gift. The staple crops sown are Tel, Bajri and Jovar and these 
are grown in the monsoon only. The early arrival of the mon¬ 
soon last year (1938) diverted the pearl-fishers to their fields 
and thus reduced the output of the recent pearl-fishery which 
lasted from the end of May to the end of July. Agricultural 
work commences with every labourer, man and woman, tying 
to his or her wrist, usually the left, but often also the right, a 
magic thread, coloured, sold to them by priests, after some 
incantations. The poorer women do outdoor work in the fields 
and help their husbands in cutting bushes, etc. for fuel, or in 
fishing or pearl-fishery work. They do all the household work 
and fetch water from the well. Water is not only scarce but 
also saltish, except in places like Varvala. Wells are sunk in 
sites chosen by expert Vagher water-diviners. Their qualifica¬ 
tion is, curiously enough, their posthumous birth. The five 
Sweetwater wells near Dwaraka, where the water is brackish, 
are attributed to five arrows sent by Rama which descended 
and tapped the correct freshwater sources. 
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Food, Dbink, etc. 

Jowar and Bajri are the main articles of diet. Meat 
(mutton) is taken as also fish. Milk is taken, camel’s milk 
included. The Vaghers do not eat fowl, beef or pork, nor do 
eggs enter their dietary. The Gho (monitor) is not eaten though 
the flesh of the Gho as of the Conch is used in medicine. The 
men do not drink intoxicating liquors as a rule though they may 
take opium dissolved in water. They honour the guest by 
squeezing on his palm a few drops of this fluid from cotton kept 
in a small vessel and soaked in this solution. The men smoke 
but ordinarily the women do not. Tobacco is used both for 
chewing and for snuffing. Some, especially, women discolour 
their teeth by rubbing snuff on them. 


Dbess. 

The men wear a turban, a loose coat and baggy trousers 
which is tight in the lower portion, and shoes, often substantial 
and countrymade. The coat which has very long arms, has 
innumerable stitches describing quaint patterns and carry no 
buttons but are held together by the tying together of 4 thin 
bands in the usual Gujarati style. The pants consume more 
cloth than necessary. The women wear a petticoat usually of 
coarse cloth, a long-sleeved bodice covering the bosom and the 
shoulders, which is backless and a sadi. The petticoat and the 
bodice are usually of brightly coloured cloth. The bodice is 
of differently coloured cloths, the brightest colour marking the 
exact portion enclosing the bosom proper. It is open behind 
and is fastened by thread or strings of cloth behind, an econo¬ 
mical procedure in groat contrast to the enormous waste of cloth 
in the men’s apparel. Ready-made Vaglier dresses, coats and 
pants, arc sold in shops at Dwaraka for Rs.1-8 or so. The men 
of the labouring classes are dirty in their habits and bathe, if 
at all they do, in their clothes which they wear ceaselessly till 
they are worn out and fall off in rags. They, however, anoint 
their hair with oil and comb it before they wrap a headscarf 
round or put on the huge turban, oven it may be a dirty one. 
Richer females wear ornaments, bangles, ivory, silver and gold 
and silver anklets, gold ear ornaments (todio), etc. and nose-rings 
(vindo, fulbai, etc.). The males dp not w’ear any, but small 
boys wear silver waistlet and rings. 


Games, Entebtainmbnts, etc. 

Both men and women are usually musical. They are 
patrons of family bards (Barots) who, as strolling players visit 
villages, perform dramas and sing songs glorifying the deeds of 
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Vagher chiefs and outlaws. One favourite game of the men is 
Hargarivadi or Hututu.^ It is usually played with 6 a side but 
there can be any number of players, the number being the same 
both sides. A line is drawn across the middle of an open space 
and 2 umpires, usually old people, sit at the ends of the line 
to declare decisions. Each side in turn sends a player into the 
enemy’s country. The invader rushes in humming a tune 
and if he touches any player of the opposite side and reaches the 
line without being made captive, the player touched is out and 
has to stand out of the game till one of the opposite party is 
out. One down in the opposite camp means the revival of a 
captive in the other. If on the other hand the invading player 
is caught within the enemy’s territory and is unable to reach 
the line he is out. The game is over when all players on one 
side are out. It is played with dash and good nature, and the 
whole village comes out to see the tamasha. The good- 
natured sallies and the witty remarks of the spectators are 
taken in good spirit all round. The womenfolk often during 
moonlit nights have their ‘Garba’ when they sing in chorus 
clapping hands in unison and going round and round in a circle. 

Talk. 

The speech of the Vaghers is a jumble of Gujarati and 
Cutchi, all ‘wrong talk’ as quaintly characterized by my Gujarati 
peon who could not understand them. It is a mongrel speech 
and intelligible to those in long residence there. Kathiawadi 
speech by itself has many phonetic and grammatical peculiarities 
to distinguish it from Gujarati and when the Vaghers mix 
with it a corrupt form of their so-called mother-tongue the 
Cutchi dialect, the result is ‘Babel’. ‘What is this’ is ‘Kuro 
Ay’. ‘Where are you going’ is ‘Kathi vindo’. ‘Will you 
accompany me’ is ‘Koti vindo’. ‘I am ready to come’ is 
‘ Ach mo ay ’, and ‘ I ’ is ‘ Mave ’. Their talk is not usually refined 
or polite and they do seem to be proud. They use the second 
person singular ‘Thu’ when talking even to men of high rank 
but while speaking about themselves use ‘Ame’ the first x)erson 
plural! They usually make a military salute (salaam) when 
State officers visit their villages and make fun of the usual 
salaam current in all States, tendered by other officials who 
lower themselves to the ground and ms^e a series of rapid 
salaams. The womenfolk greet their relatives by cracking 
their fingers on the temples or on the headscarf just above. 
Education does not seem to have made much progress among 
them but some have even studied Sanskr it and are well read 
in the Shastr&s. One is a graduate of the Bombay University 
and is in the employ of the State. 


1 Compare HfidadUdU in Bengal. Ed. 
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Bbuqion. 

The Vaghers are Hindus. How often they may worship 
Dwarkadish at other times, one day in the year—^it was the 8th 
June last year 1938—all the Vaghers from various places con¬ 
gregate, bathe in the Oumti and worship in the temple at 
Dwaraka. As is the case with many other Hindus, the Vaghers 
go to the tombs of Muhammadan saints for the cure of diseases. 
The Jamnagar Vaghers are Muslims and an authoritative state¬ 
ment that the Hindu Vaghers, while strict as regards dining, 
have no objection to (and do) give their daughters to Muslims 
who can pay for them is indignantly denied. 

Mabbiage, Divoboe, eto. 

The marriage which is usually arranged by the parents is 
preceded by a betrothal. The marriageable ago is from 15 
to 20. The bride is generally 14 and the groom about 17. 
Small girls are not married, post-puberty marriage being the 
rule. The bride is generally the daughter of the father’s sister 
or the mother’s brother. The marriage ceremonies are in no 
way different from those of the surrounding castes. Brahmin 
priests officiating here as well. The bridegroom and the parents 
have to, in one ceremony, drink the milk in which the bride’s 
toes are washed I There is no polyandry. Men seldom marry 
more than one wife though they are not limited in this respect 
and polygamy is allowed. Divorce is easy. A man can divorce 
his T^e by writing a slip and giving her a dismissal order *Baji- 
nama’ (resignation). The divorce is recorded in writing in the 
presence of elders and witnesses and the written document is 
entrusted to a third party for safe keeping. The divorced 
woman is free to marry but the new husband has to pay a small 
fee called ‘Vel’ to the old husband. Dead bodies are usually 
burnt but small children receive a burial. 

Chabactbbistios, Physical, etc. 

The men are hefty and of medium stature. The analysis of 
the heights of 100 individuals taken is as follows: 5' 1': 3, 5' 

7, 6' 2i': 2, 6' 3": 13, 5' SJ": 9, 5' 6^ 7, 5' 6f^ 11, 6' 6J^ 29, 6' 
lY: 16, and 6' 10 J'': 3. The men are fine-looking, particularly 
the old men who part the beard in the middle, and if luxuriant, 
curl the ends up behind the ears. Among the pearl-fishery 
workers was an old woman who had a beard tuft and she was 
always seen to smooth it down with her hand as if to direct every 
one’s attention to her peculiarity. If the men are sturdy, bold 
and capable of enduring any amount of fatigue, the women are 
equally well-built and are also hardworking. The Vaghers are, 
by nature, restless and turbulent but have now very much settled 
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down, though fonnerly their impatience under control and pre¬ 
datory instincts made them a continual source of anxiety to the 
authorities. 

Anthbofombtbio Mbasubbubnts. 

The head as well as nasal measurements were taken on 
100 individuals. The analysis of the cephalic indices is as follows: 
76-9: 11, 791: 3, 80: 6, 80-9 : 4, 81: 3, 81-2 : 7, 81-6 : 3, 82-2: 
17, 82‘6: 9, 83*2: 16, 84‘2: 8, 84*6: 6, and 86*4: 9. The analysis 
of the nasal indices is as follows: 67*6: 1, 63*1: 8, 72*4 : 3, 73*6: 
10, 74:14, 77*7: 13, 78*4 : 9, 80: 11, 82*9: 12, 83*3: 11, 86*4 : 7, 
and 100: 1. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ViKBAMFUBBB ITIHAS (IN BENGAU). HiSTOBY OP VlKBAMPUB, 

Pabt I. By Sj. Jogbndbanath Gupta. Second edition. 
Royal Octavo, pp. xxx+370+28. Well printed on thick 
antique paper. Published by Sj. Sudhansu Sekhar Gupta 
from P. 661-A, Mahanirvana Road, Calcutta. Price Rs.C. 

Tlio first edition of the work came out in 1316 B.S., i.e. 
thirty years ago, and it has taken more than a quarter of a 
century for its 2,200 to get sold out. A rather chilling prospect 
for writers of historical works I Sj. Gupta is to be heartily 
congratulated on the fact that he has succeeded in bringing out 
a second and much improved edition, though entirely at Ids 
own expense and after the lapse of such a long period. The 
Pargana of Vikrampur, now cut into two by the Kirttina^a 
or the Padma river and incorporated into the adjacent districts 
of Dacca and Faridpur, is one of the most cultured and thickly 
inhabited portions of Bengal and contains scores of High English 
schools and one second-grade college. The great personal and 
pecuniary sacrifices of Sj. Gupta should certainly evoke sym¬ 
pathetic and admiring appreciation from the Heads of these 
institutions who can hardly find a better prize-book for their 
boys than the book under review. 

The present reviewer was a college student when the first 
edition of this book came out in 1910, and he still remembers 
with delight the avidity with which he went through its pages 
and also the chorus of appreciation with which the book was 
hailed. As a local history, it was a pioneering work of great 
merit and fully deserved the praise that was bestowed on 
it. But thirty years is a long period and the pace of new 
archaeological discoveries and scholarship has been amazingly 
quick in Bengal and I wish I could say that the author, busy 
as ho is with his different literary activities, has been able to 
keep up with th.at pace. The author in his preface (p. xiii) 
claims that in writing the history of Vikrampur, he has not con¬ 
fined himself to the history of that Pargana, but has attempted 
to write the history of the entire province of Bengal, because 
Vikrampur is identical with ancient Vanga, which again has 
given its name to the entire province. The reasoning is falla¬ 
cious as ancient Vanga was undoubtedly a much bigger unit; 
and the historian of a small Pargana of that unit has hardly 
any justification for attempting the history not only of the 
entire unit but of the whole province to which its name was 
latterly transferred. The historians of Bogra, Faridpur, Malda, 
Nadia and Hooghly can with equally good reasoning set about 
writing the history of the entire province because these districts 
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had been the seats of the capital cities of Pau^^ravardhana, 
KotaUpad, Lak^maQ&vatl, Na^ and Saptagrama. It is high 
time that the writers of district and Pargana histories under¬ 
stood their proper scope and what is expected of them. When 
the history of their locality merges into the general provincial 
history, they are quite welcome to give greater freedom to their 
pens, but even then, the bearing of the general provincial 
history on the local history and antiquities should be stressed 
upon and given greater prominence. Of late, we have seen 
some laborious but futile attempts at Bengal-history-writing, 
and the huge amount of industry and money (in one instance, 
public money) spent in those attempts can hardly be called 
anything else than wasted. Such a task is almost impossible 
of performance without proper and lifelong equipment, and 
it becomes doubly such when the writer attempts to write the 
history of all the periods of Bengal’s history eingle-handed, 
without sufficient grounding in archaeology in general and 
epigraphy and numismatics in particular, both Muslim and pre- 
Muslim. 

Our author’s knowledge of the topography and antiquities 
of the area, the liistory of which he attempts, is unrivalled and 
he is eminently readable, nay fascinating, when the local colouring 
prevails; but he is not unoften out of his depths when he strays 
into provincial history. He is undoubtedly the pioneer ex¬ 
plorer of the area, and the glory of the pioneer will always be 
his. It is fervently to be hoped that he would bear his limitations 
in mind when he attempts to bring out the promised second 
part of his work. 

The greater portion of the first chapter deals with the 
topography of Vikrampur and is generally well-written and 
informative. The statement (p. 6) that Vikrampur was included 
in the kingdom of Samatata, and the speculations on the 
geographical locality of that ancient kingdom are hardly 
happy. Those who want to include the Bengal sea-coast 
within that kingdom forget one very simple fact. Samudra 
Gupta’s panegyrist includes it in the list of the PratyarUa, i.e. 
frontier kingdoms lying outside the boundary of his vast empire 
and no tract on this (the west) side of the great Meghn& or the 
Brahmaputra river can bo included in a frontier kingdom. 

We have nothing but praise for the second chapter dealing 
with the flora and fauna of Vikrampur and the third chapter 
dealing with the jKJople of Vikrampur, their caste and religion. 

The fourth chapter deals with the early history of India 
and gives a brief sketch of all the dynasties that ruled in suc¬ 
cession, up to Harshavardhana and iSasanka,—an unnecessary 
prelude in a Pargana history. The Brahmi inscription from 
Mahasthan is needlessly dragged in and its reading given from 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s version, totally ignoring the more correct 
version of Dr. Barua. A fairly long account of the Palas then 
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follow, though these rulers had hardly anything to do with 
Vikrampur. The author attempts to put together everything 
known about the great Buddhist preacher Dipahkara-dri under 
the honest belief that the great scholar was a son of Vikrampur, 
though he fails to adduce any convincing proof that he was 
really so. Historians should always try to rise above local 
patriotism. The name is almost always very loosely written 
as Dlpahkara-drijfiana, a mistake repeated by most Bengali 
writers. The correct form of the name would appear to be 
Dipahkara-drI and he was called Jhana-atida (the great lord of 
knowledge) for his learning. The statement about Dlpahkara- 
4ri being born in the village of Vajrayogini in Vikrampur has 
nothing to support it except the fact that a site in the village 
is still known as Ndstik-panditer-Bhitd (the atheist scholar’s 
homestead). The identification of this atheist scholar with 
DTpahkara-dii is hardly logical. That the name of the great 
scholar really ended in 4rl is also borne out by the fact that his 
father is called Kalyajgia-dri and his son is named Puj>ya-i§ri. 

The political liistory proper of Vikrampur really begins 
with the rise of the Chandras, the most distinguished of whom 
appears to have been 6ri-Chandra, of whom no loss than four 
copper-plate grants have been hitherto discovered. The rise 
of 6ri-Vikramapura as a capital town along with the rise of the 
Chandras is dealt with in the fifth chapter. E^nti Deva of the 
Chittagong plate is totally ignored and the author knows of 
only three copper-plates of 6ri-Chandra. The Dhulla plate, of 
which there is a good notice in Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s Inscrip¬ 
tions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, is totally ignored in the body of 
the book, a defect sought to be belatedly made good in the 
appendix. The geographical position of Samatata is again 
discussed in this chapter with no better result. Bakarganj, 
Dacca, Faridpur, Tippera and Noakhali arc all souglit to be 
included in Samatata, the pratyarUa kingdom of Samudra 
Gupta’s time, and thus made into an impossible geographical 
unit. 

The inscribed image reproduced against page 172 and 
described as the inscribed image from Baghaura is really a 
very much later image from Kewar. 

P. 173, line 4—‘Buddharadhi’ should be corrected to 
^Buddhardhi’, i.e. Buddha-f-Rddhi. 

The Guptas and the I^adgas are needlessly dragged in 
in this chapter. That the copper-plates of Devakhadga were 
really issued from their capital at Karmmanta is now admitted 
by all scholars and some puerile old controversy on the subject 
is needlessly discussed in pages 184 and 185. 

The Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena is undoubtedly of 
his Cist year and the author on page 212 makes it of the 31st 
year following the erroneous reading of Mr. R. D. Baiierji. 
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Rohit&giri of the plates of ^rl-Chandra (page 217) is probably 
not Bhotasgarh of Sahabad. but the Lalmai Hill of Tippera. 
The well-known name of the former is Roliitftdva-gad (fort of 
Rohitadva) and the hill called Rohit& is likely to be different. 

The sixth chapter deals with the Varmma kings of Vikram- 
pur. The author is totally ignorant of the fact that a 
new copper-plate (fragmentary) of Samala Varmma was found 
at Vajrayogini and published by the present reviewer in the 
Bengali journal Bhdrathar§ay several years ago. He also does not 
know that the lost plate of Harivarmma was hunted up by the 
present reviewer and a fresh reading published in the same 
journal throe years ago. The plate is actually undated, whereas 
the late Mi*. N. Vasu made it out to bo of the 42nd year of 
Harivarmma, thus creating a terrible confusion in the Varmma 
chronology. The reading of the plate published by the late 
Mr. Vasu is also wrong in many vital particulars. It is really 
very careless of the author to ignore these two new* sources in 
writing the history of the Varmmas of Vikrampur. The sea! 
of the Belaba plate of Bhojavarmma has been reproduced 
against page 220 in an inverted manner. The royal mvdra 
of Vi^nuchakra is clear in the picture, though the author says 
on page 222 that it has disappeared. Tlio whole chapter requires 
re-writing. 

The seventh chapter deals with the Senas. The erroneous 
chronology of Mr. R. D. Banerji is sometimes followed and 
sometimes rejected, with the result that the whole chapter is a 
mass of confusion. On page 247, Vijaya Sena is made to rule 
only 35 years when his plate is clearly dated in his 61 st year. 
On page 278, Vallala correctly dies about 1186 A.D. but on page 
287 his son Lak^mana is finished even before the father in 1170, 
following the impossible chronology attempted to bo sot up 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji. The provincial patriotism of the author, 
like many other Mriters in Bengal, makes liim averse to admit 
that Lak^mana Sena did actually fly from Nadia on the invasion 
of the place by Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar; 
but the correct chronology of the king (1186-1206 on page 
296 and 1204 on page 305) accepted in places makes the fact 
almost a certainty. 

P. 307, the Madanpad plate of Visvarupa, said to haVe been 
lost, is now in the Dacca Museum. 

The eighth chapter deals with Dadaratha Deva and the 
Muslim conquest and is well written. 

The mnth chapter, dealing with the topography of the ancient 
city of SrI-Vikramapura and the archasological treasures dis¬ 
covered in the area covered by the mins, is very interesting. 
The map of the old city against page 330 is taken from the 
reviewer’s ‘Iconography’ without acknowledgment. The 
measurement of the old tanks (pp. 369-360) on the site is also 
taken from the same book without acknowledgment. These are 
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undoubtedly oversights, as acknowledgments to him are really 
generous and numerous. 

The translation of the inscription on the Kowar image 
(p. 362) is made on the basis of the reviewer’s firsts defective 
reading. The correct reading appeared in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XVII, which has been quoted, but the translation 
remains uncorrected! 

P. 363, Harivarmma Deva’s plate is now in the Dacca 
Museum, and not lost, as stated by the author. 

The plate reproduced against page 368 is really that of the 
inscribed image from BfighSLurS. and not from Kcwar, as stated. 

The inscribed imago of Sadadiva, referred to on page 20 of 
the appendix, is in the Indian Museum and not in the Dacca 
Museum, as stated. But the mistake is really not of the author 
but of the compiler of the Kern Institute Bibliography. 

As in duty bound, the reviewer has pointed out some of 
the defects of the book. But ho has nothing but admiration 
for the perseverance, industry and tenacity of the author, the 
great pioneer scholar of the reviewer’s land of birth. The 
plates (41) are excellent and well-chosen. The absence of an 
index, however, is much to be regretted. 


N. K. Bhattasali. 


Tri Sinhala: The Last Phase, 1796-1815. By P. E. Pieris. 

Pp. xiii+248, Colombo, 1939. 

The history of European intercourse with (’eyIon may be 
described as a grand trilogy having for its theme the gradual, 
but inevitable, absorption of the island under foreign rule. In 
the early 16th century the Portuguese, those dauntless pioneers 
of empire-building in the East under the asgis of modern 
European powers, planted their victorious flag in Ceylon. Their 
career was closed after a century and a half of brilliant achieve¬ 
ment, when the intrepid Hollanders became the heirs of their 
greatness, only to bo ousted another century and a half later 
by the British power. 

In two previous works, Ceylon, the Portvgvese Era and Ceylon 
and the Hollanders, the zealous author has traced the two eai lier 
phases of the drama. In the present Vork, which owes its title 
to one of the characteristic designations of the Sinhalese kings 
(Tri Sinhala Adhisvara), he portrays with equal vividness and 
pathos the story of the last phase. His narrative, based almost 
exclusively upon the archives of the Public Record Office in 
London, seeks to tell ‘ the true history ’ of this period, stripp^ 
of its outgrowth of extraneous matter. In this attempt, it 
must be admitted, he has attained undoubted success. His 
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attitude is that of a Sinhalese patriot lamenting the collapse 
of *the kingship which had lasted for twenty-four hundred 
years’. But his patriotic zeal never leads him to gloss over 
inconvenioQt facts. On the contrary, he attempts to explain 
them in the light of contemporary Sinhalese (and English) 
laws and public manners, and, with less justice, of the provisions 
of the ancient Hindu Law as depicted in Kautilya’s Arthad^tra. 
Witness his discussion of the responsibility for the slaughter of 
European and other prisoners at Kandy in 1803 (pp. 66-69), 
his criticism of the Kandy King’s treatment of the traitorous 
minister Ehelopola’s family (pp. 142-43 and App. H), his 
remarks on the punishment of the ten spies which immediately 
provoked the final war of conquest (p. 148 and App. J and K). 
For the rest he tells in simple unadorned style the full story of 
the sordid intrigues of the Chief Minister Pilima Talavuva ^ 
culminating in General Macdowal’s * abortive mission to Kandy 
in 1800, which was followed by the ill-fated British invasion 
of the Idngdom in support of a rival candidate for the throne, 
Muddu Svami.8 Equally full is the story of the subsequent 
treasonable intrigues of Sinhalese chiefs and ministers with the 
English, the fruit of which was seen in the comparative ease 
with which the Kandy kingdom was at last won for the British 
Empire in 1815. Fourteen Appendices (including, besides those 
above-mentioned, an informing note on the Regalia of the Kings 
of Kandy) and an Index enhance the value of the work. The 
frontispiece consists of a unique drawing reproduced from the 
Colombo Museum collection, showing the three principal Sin¬ 
halese chiefs in conference with the English secretary of the 
Colombo Government in the Hall of Audience of the Kings of 
Kandy on the 19th March, 1816. 

We offer a few suggestions for improvement of this valuable 
work in case a second edition is call^ for. There should be a 
glossary of Sinhalese terms used by the author along with at 
least one map of Ceylon of the kind given in J. W. Fortescue, 
History of the British Army^ Vols. V and XI at the end. The 
history of the British conquest of Kandy should be completed by 
the narrative of the suppression of the rebellion (1817-18) which 
at one time assumed such serious proportions as to make the 
Ceylon Governor twice call for reinforcements from India. 
An attempt should be made to consider the discrepancy of the 
author’s figures for the unfortunate English garrison at Kandy 
with those of Fortescue: * Thirty European ofScers and men, 
throe hundred Malays, twelve Bengal lascars and thirty Indian 
pioneers’ (Pieris, p. 66); ‘Fourteen British ofiScers, twenty 


1 Misspelt Pelime Talauve in Fortescue, op, eit„ Vol. V, Ch. V. 

* MaedmjoaU in Fortescue, loc. eU. 

* Misspelt Moottoo Sawzny, ibid. 
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British soldiers, about one hundred lascars, two hundred and 
fifty Malays’ (Fortescue, op. cit.^ Vol. V, p. 164). 

U. N. Ghoshal. 


The Contribution of Women to Sanskrit Literature. 

Vol. II. Sanskrit Poetesses. Part A. (Select verses.) 

With a supplement on Prakrit Poetesses. By Jatindra 

Bimal Chaudhuri, Ph.D. (London). With an English 

Introduction by Roma Chaudhuri, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.). 

Published by the author, 3, Federation Street, Calcutta. 

Crown 16mo, pp. i-xciii+1-198. Price: Indian, Rs.6; 

Foreign 7/6. 

The present volume with a somewhat confusing title is an 
anthology of select Sanskrit and Prakrit verses belonging to as 
many as 42 poetesses. The verses, about 160 in number, are 
culled from different rhetorical works and anthologies, published 
as well as unpublished. * The work is divided into three parts. 
The first part contains an introduction in English giving informa¬ 
tion about the personal histories, dates, works and trends of 
thoughts of the poetesses. In the second part are given some 
select verses of the Sanskrit and Prakrit poetesses, with annota¬ 
tions and references. The English translation of the verses is 
given in the third part, followed by ten appendices.’ 

The plan of the work is attractive but the execution is 
unfortunately not so satisfactory. The introduction is well 
written and contains much useful information, though one may 
not agree with all the views expressed there especiaUy with the 
interpretations of Sanskrit quotations and verses of the text. 
It gives critical and historical accounts of not only the poetesses, 
whose verses have been published in the volume, but also of 
other poetesses, old and modern. The references to the sources 
of information, particularly in connection with the personal 
history of some of the poetesses are meagre and insufl&cient. 
A comparatively recent Sanskrit work, the Ouruparampardcaritra 
of Ramalqr^pa, which contains interesting traditional accounts 
about some of the poetesses, might have yielded useful materials ; 
but this has not been utilized. The accounts of the modern 
poetesses are also rather scrappy and the list is palpably 
incomplete. It is not clear as to why Anasiiya Kamala Bai 
Bapat, authoress of a ritualistic work (p. lix), is includt>d in 
the list of modern poetesses. The principles follow^ed in the 
selection of the poets dealt with have not been explained. Aa 
a matter of fact, there are numerous references to Sanskrit 
poetesses and authoresses and it is really difficult to do justice 
to all of them and give a complete account of the contributions 
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of women to Sanskrit literature. But a sincere attempt may 
be made to prepare a comprehensive bibliography of women 
writers in Sanskrit. 

In the second part of the work the verses are arranged not 
according to the subject-matter as is usually the practice in 
works of anthology but under the names of poetesses, which in 
their turn have b^n arranged alphabetically. The indication 
of the subject-matter made in thick headlines over the verses 
is not always expressive and happy. The editor could have 
given more suitable and appropriate headings. In some cases, 
e.g'. in the case of verse 139, the heading is clearly wrong. The 
use of the term vra^yd (group) to refer to one particular verse 
(as in the case of verse 2 as well as verse 3) is rather curious. 
The language of the headlines should have been either Sanskrit 
or English. But though these have been put in Devanagari 
characters, inflections have not generally been used. The lavish 
and unusual use of hyphens to distinguish betwoon different 
parts of a compound word has been carried to the extreme—even 
to a ludicrous extent. 

The third part of the volume containing translation of the 
verses is extremely disappointing. There are very few verses 
that have been translated correctly or literally. It bristles with 
errors of omission as well as of commission. The subtle touches 
of the original are seldom expressed in the translations which, 
though generally very free, are not always sensible, clear and 
attractive. The attempt to translate from corrupt and obscure 
texts has not been happy and in fact it was hardly necessary, 
as detailed summaries of the verses have been given in the intro¬ 
duction under respective poets. This is not the glace to discuss 
in details all the numerous defects of the translation. Attention, 
however, may be drawn to a few and the most palpable of them. 

Verse 4d, I Tt is I who should plead with you.* 

Correct—* entreat you *. 

V. 25cd, I ‘Presented the 

eyebrows to the beautiful eyes under the guise of a pair of umbrellas.* 
Correct—*a pair of emerald umbrellas under the guise of the eyebrows*. 

F. 34d, ‘a love-lorn damsel’s heart *. Bather, * the 

heart of the wife of a traveller (i.e. one away from his wife) ’. 

F. 38c, If! ir KWf W ^ Kwr | ‘Was it not enjoyable, did it 

not delight ? * Better, ’was she not fit to be dallied with and was he not 
fit to enjoy t * 

V. 43od, ‘the bees 

humming continuously are conversing with the lotus-buds, hidden under 
water*. Correct—*the bees indicate the fact that the buds of lotuses 
are concealed by the waters *. 

F. 73a, ‘ of the lily*. Correct—‘ of the lotus 
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V. 74b, I ‘Worghippod by 

cowhordoBses and adored with looks from their lotus-eyes.’ Bettor, 

• praised by groups of cowherds and worshipped by the women of Vraja 
with lotuses in the form of their eyes 

V, 74d, ‘the remover of mundane miserios*. Better, ‘the 

annihilator of worldly existence or one who puts a stop to births (and 
transmigration) 

V. 75d, I ‘ You are the soul of the three worlds.’ 

Correct—‘ You, though one, are the embodiment of the three worlds ’. 

V. 83c(i, *r an i ‘That 

too is equally improper that women, so long as they am capable, should 
indulge in amorous passions even at the cost of their lives.’ Correct— 
‘and it has not betui ordained of women that life and sexual intercourse 
should bo up to the (time of the) falling of their breasts ’. 

V. 101a, ^ snaificm: I ‘Wlio 

amongst tho kings of this universe with its sun and its moon has not 
been subjugated (by you) ? * Correct—* What kings of tho solar and 
lunar dynasties have you not received ? ’ 

V. 108b, | ‘Clinging to 

her lover, with her neck joyfully embraced by his two hands. * Correct— 
‘with his , . , and by her . . . \ 

V. 109ft, % I ‘By my dear lover.’ Correct—‘by my 

beloved who is a traveller (i.e. away from me) ’, 

V. 137c, tr?rWT 5*r: l ‘Ho is near me— 

this alone I know.’ Correct—^‘O friend, this much only do I know, but 
at tho touch of his body ....’. 

V. 139cd, I ‘In 

spite of there being tho honey-filled ketaki-ilower .... why are you, O 
crow ! haunting the nimba-tree ? ’ To make it cormet omit tho first part 
and say, ‘ highly fragrant ketakl-flower’, in place of nimba-treo. That the 
ketakl has no honey has already been stated in verso 76 and also definitely 
mentioned in the half-verse following 139. 

Of the ten appendices some am evidently not very useful 
while the absence of others is keenly felt. Thus while one might 
do without the separate indexes of the works of poetesses, old 
and modern, who are individually dealt with in tho introduction, 
a highly welcome addition would have been an appendix 
containing a critical account of the manuscripts used and an 
alphabetical index of the sources with an indication of the 
verses taken from each. There is also room for shortening some 
of the existing appendices, especially the long but imperfect 
bibliography, which includes oven dictionaries and catalogues 
of printed books, and contains descriptions not infrequently 
incomplete, and introduces new abbreviations not mentioned 
in the list of abbreviations. 

In spite of these defects, however, the volume under review 
is welcome as bringing together a good lot of valuable information 
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with reference to Sanskrit poetesses. We trust that other 
volumes of the series will be free from defects of the nature of 
those mentioned above so that they may be acclaimed by 
students of Sanskrit literature as well as by students of Indian 
culture at large, and serve to remove to some extent the long 
standing misconception as regards the degraded position of 
women in Indian society. 

Chintaharak Chakbavarti. 



Journal Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Letters. 

Volume F, 1939'. 

Article No, 0. 

The Songs of the Elder of Herat 

Translated from the Russian of V. Zhukovsky 
By L. Bogdanov 
(L. S. Dugin) 

[The sketch of which a translation is given below originally 
appeared in the ‘Vostochnyia Zamietki’ (i.e. ‘ Oriental 
Notices’), a memorial volume dedicated by the professors and 
readers of the Faculty of Oriental Languages of St. Petersburg 
to the ‘ Ecole des Langues Vivantes Orientales ’ of Paris, on 
the occasion of the centenary celebrations of its foundation, in 
1896. 

Copies of the Russian original not being very easily accessible* 
(only 322 copies, numbered I-XII and 1-310, were published), 
and only very few among scholars of Persian being familiar 
with Russian, it was thought advisable not to let this early 
work of the great Russian savant be relegated to oblivion, the 
more so, as there are no European editions of Ansari’s wor^s 
in existence.] 


In those glorious days of Persian lettei’s, when Na^ir-i 
Khosrow (d. 481 A.H.), at Kunduz, was unfolding in the ‘Book 
of Light’, the ‘Book of Happiness’, and other works, his 
ideology,—the outcome of long hesitations and protracted 
joumeyings all over the world; when the famous vizier of the 
Seljuqs, Nizamu-l'Mulk (d. 483 A.H.) was compiling his‘Treatise 
on Government’; when Jiillftbi (d. 456 or 464 A.H.) was dis¬ 
cussing the tenets of Sufiism in his work entitled ‘The Un¬ 
covering of What is Veiled’; when the austere ascetic Abu- 
Sa‘id ibn AbI-1-KJiayr (d. 440 A.H.), at Mahna, was presenting 
mystical thoughts in the garb of graceful quatrains,** —^at that 
time, at Herat, that ‘little garden of the Ansars, the ‘Elder 


* Our thanks are due in this place to Mr. J. van Manen, the former 
General Secretary of the Society, through whose courtesy in lending the 
present writer for a protracted period his own copy of that valuable pub¬ 
lication (probably, the only copy in existence in India) the present trans • 
lation was made possible.—he Translator. 

*♦ The question of Abu-Sa^Id’s authorship with regard to the qua¬ 
trains generally attributed to him heu become open to discussion ^ce the 
publication by Zhukovsky himself (in 1899) of the Pei:sian biography 
of Abu-Sa*!d, in which it is stated that the ‘Shaykh* had never 
uttered any quatrain beside the one quoted by the biographer.—^The 
Translator. 

Jami • Nafabatu-l-Uns, Indicm edition of 1289, p. 232. 

( 206 ) 
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of Herat’, ‘Abdullah An^&rli, was expounding his teaching 
and passionately calling mankind to Truth. 

Abu-Isma‘il ‘Abdullah ibn Abi-Man^ur Muhammad al- 
Ansaii al-HaravI was born on the 2nd of Sha'ban 396 A.H. 
(1005 A.D.) at Herat, to which place his ancestors had come in 
the days of caliph ‘Ugman with the latter’s famous general 
A^inaf b. Qays. When he was still quite young, An^arl showed 
already an extraordinary aptitude for making verses, which 
were highly admired by his schoolfellows, who used to suggest 
themes for his poetic improvisations. Endowed with a remark¬ 
able memory and an uncommon zeal for study, to which he 
devoted the whole day and even part of the night, strictly 
adhering all the time to a fixed time-table, he studied theology 
and jurisprudence of the Hanbalite sect under the guidance of 
many ahaykha^ such as Abu-l-Hasan Bishr!,* Abu-l-Fa^ b. 
Muhammad at-Taqi, Yahya b. ‘Ammar. It was the latter who 
foresaw in the then 14 years-old ‘Abdullah the future great 
teacher. And we see, in fact, that his deep erudition earned 
for him in later years the title of ‘ Shaykhu-l-Islam * par 
excellence. He devoted himself with particular zeal to collecting 
traditions, which he succeeded in recording from 300 of the most 
strict followers of the aunna and ^people of the stead¬ 

fastly avoiding at the same time ‘opinionated people’**, in¬ 
novators and scholastics and rejecting any traditions, however 
well substantiated, transmitted by such persons. Such a strict 
discrimination and undeviating singleness of purpose are con¬ 
sidered by many as a proof of An^ari’s excellence in his capacity 
of a ‘champion of the aunna and a destroyer of innovations’. 


^ Biographical data about him are found in: Soyutii liber de inter- 
pretibus Koran! (ed. Meursinge) p. 15, No. 45, and note on p. 86; 

oU> vtr auctore Dahabio (ed. WUstenfold), p. 24, No. 

27; the historical work by al-'Ayni, Asiatic Museum (St. Peters¬ 
burg) Mb. No. 177 (524), part 11, fol. 242r; Razl’s Haft Iqllm, As. 
Mus. Ms. No. 603/bo, fol. 240^ ; Mujmal-i Fa^lbl* As. Mus. Ms. No. 581/a, 
fol. 266r; Bayqara's Majalisu-l-*Ushshaq, majlis 8th, St. Petersburg 
University Library Ms. No. 915 fol. 46r;—a r a-S h u k u h * s Saflnatu- 
1-Awliy&, As. Mus. Ms. No. 581, fol. 170v ; Ri^a-Qull-Khan's Riy&^u-l- 
*ArifIn, p. 30; his Majma'u-l-Fu^aha, 1, p. 65; more particularly 
Nafahatu-l-Uns, Indian ed. of 1289, p. 212 (Nassau-Lees’ ed., 
No. 394, pp. 376-380.-T.), and passim. 

* Zhukovskyin his Russian text, speUs the name oa • Bashari 
But cf. Nafed^atu-l-Uns, Nawal Kishore ed., of 1317 A.H. (1899 A.D.)^ 

p. 309, marginal note, where the vocalization is given as: • 

•Ij j 44asui« Oj^ j .—The Translator. 

** is a term applied by other Sunni sects of Islam to 

the Hanafites: Ani^arl being himself a ^anbalite, quite naturally, avoided 
to T^rd traditions, however reliable, from the lips of the representa¬ 
tives of that rival sect.—^The Translator. 
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According to his own statement, Ansari knew by heart as many 
as 300,000 traditions, being able to quote an appropriate tradi¬ 
tion for the most trifling incidents in daily life. 

The ahaykha whom he mentions as having been his teachers 
in religious law were many, but he recognizes as his spiritual 
guide (jnr) only Abu-l-Hasan Kharaqani stating clearly that 
“ ho would not have known Truth, had he not seen Kharaqani”. 
That close relationship in ta^awuf between himself and Abu-l- 
Hasan is recorded by Ansari in following terms; 

4 ^ (S 4 jlL y (A, fol. 632)* 

4 4l*«»§\l ^ 4 j 

j\ ^ ‘ <JVi 

“ ‘Abdullah was a savage; he went in search of the water of life; 
suddenly he came across Hasan Kharaqani; he found there a 
fountain-head of the water of life, and drank so much of it that 
there remained neither ‘Abdullah, nor Kharaqani; the Elder 
An^ari is a locked treasury, the key of which is in the hands of 
Kharaqani —^An^ari died in 481 A.H. (1088 A.D.) and is buried 
at Gazurgah, a suburb of Herat. His tomb is held in great 
reverence by all classes of the population, is kept up by Eastern 
rulers and has been often described in detail by many travellers 
Avho visited Khorasan at different epochs. 

A considerable literary patrimony was left by An^ari, both 
in Arabic and Persian, but, as far as one can gather from the 
catalogues of great libraries, only a minor part of his works, 
either original or in later adaptations, has reached us. 

Haji Khalfa mentions the following of his works: 

(1) ‘The forty traditions of the Shaykhu-1-Islam ’ 

^ (I, 235, No. 411); 

(2) ‘The Joy of the Disciples and the Sun of the Assemblies’ 

J cr*' —a mystical story of Joseph and Zulaykha 

—(I. 453 No. 1339); 

(3) A commentary on Abu-Bekr Muhammad Bukhari 
Kalabadi’s ‘Exposition of the teachings of the Sufis’ 

4^^ (II, 316, No. 3083); 


* For the dosignatiuns A, B and C used by Zhukovsky in this 
article, v. p. 5 under para. I.—The Translator. 
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(4) The essence of the lf>adl§i “ All innovation is heresy ” 

51:^ Acx ^ J (III, 168, No. 4782); 

(6) Three Pei*sian divans (III, 293, No. 5539); 

(6) ‘In Blame of the scholastic theology’ (III, 335, 

No. 5822); 

(7) Rhymed prose (V, 528, No. 11560); 

, (8) ‘The Stations of the Travellers* OiJ^ which was 

composed to comply with a request made by the people of Herat; 
many commentaries on that work have been written (VI, 129, 
No. 12920); 

(9) ‘The virtues of imam Ahmad ibn-Hanbal * 
cr Cr (VI, 143, No. 13011). 

Suyuti mentions his 

(10) ‘ Book of the Discerncr* dealing with the 

attributes of Grod; 

Bayqar& mentions his 

(11) Commentary on the Qur’an, written in ‘the tongue 
of the dervishes ’, and 

Riza-quli-khan speaks of his 

(12) ‘Lights of Certainty’ j'y' , a well-known 

book containing prayei-s, sayings, pious precepts and admoni¬ 
tions. 

Finally, it is known from the introduction to Jami’s Nafa- 
hatu-l-Uns that An^ari used to dictate in gatherings of disciples 
the work by ‘Abdu-r-rahman Naysaburi (d. 412 A.H.) known 

under the title ‘Classes of Sufis’ Vj-Jl ^ adding to 

it sayings of various shaykhs and his own arguments and observa¬ 
tions, whilst one of his friends or murids would take it down 
from dictation. In such a way there was produced 

(13) a book valuable by its contents for the Sufis. That 

work was ^Titten in the old language of Herat of that time 
and had since, in many parts, become hardly intelligible owing 
to mistakes and blunders committed by the successive copyists. 
It dealt only with the $ufis of earlier times and did not contain 
any mention of An^ari himself, his contemporaries and immediate 
successors. That was the reason why Jami, by adding to it 
abstracts from later works, came to compile his well-known 
Nafal^atu-l-Uns. In Jami’s work An^ari is everywhere men¬ 
tioned simply by his title Shaykhu-1-Islfim— ^ 
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Of all the above enumerated works of An^ar!, to my know¬ 
ledge, oidy* the MandzilU'S-SdHrin has reached us under its 
original title, and copies of it are extremely rare. An interesting 
and valuable old Ms. of it, bearing the date 620 A.H. (1223 
A.D.), has been described by Fltigel in his Vienna Library 
catalogue (III, 321). On the other hand, one often comes 
across manuscript copies in various libraries and Eastern editions 
of certain minor tracts by An$ari, which at first would seem 
not to be contained in the list given above, bearing titles 
such as: Mundjdt, Maqdlat, Ildhl-ndrna, Na§t1^xiUndma, and a 
voluminous pseudo-in Persian. 

There is quite a number of such works by An^ari in St. 
Petersburg. They can be divided into three categories: 

I. Mss. of the Persian Mandzilu-a-SdHrin^ of which there 
are no copies in the libraries of Western Europe. Two of these 
Mss. (A and B) belong to myself, having been acquired in 
1890 in Bukhara, and the third one (C) is the Ms. III. 2.8 in 
the Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg. All these copies 
are modem and only C bears a date—1267 A.H. Beginning: 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ "S^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ » 4-0 m ^ 

oUJaJl J«sr J j' 3 J-^ 


\r! ■> J ^ 3^ J J 'S^ j j 


4^ • ^ S - 






4U- ^ j jlJ ^j 




jJ J 4J OjCj 


The name of the work is nowhere mentioned in the text, 
but appears in a colophon by the copyist in codex C, and is 


• Sin(;o then, ht>wover, a Ms. of the Tabaqatu-^-gnfiyyft has been 
discovered in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Hengal and described 
in its Descriptive Catalogue of the Persian Mss. in the 
Collection of Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutte, 1924), 
p. 78 under No. 234, and, more in detail, by its learned compiler, in a 
separate article in JRAS. pp. 1-:14 and 337-382.—The Translator. 
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also found on the initial folio of codox A, added in another, 
more modem hand. The work is written mostly in rhymed 
prose interspersed with ghazals, quatrains, magnavls and qit^as, 
and is full of every kind of mystic dissertations, exhortations, 
parables, traditions {iadis)^ etc. and, judging from its contents, 
could be supposed to be the same as the An^odru4•tdbq^q men¬ 
tioned by R i z a-q u 11-k h a n, yet, by its style it could well 
be taken for the Muaajja^dt recorded by Haji Khalfa. 
That it is not the MandzilU’sSdHnn clearly appears from the 
descriptions of the latter work by FlUgel (loc. oit.) and 
by Ahlwardt (the Berlin Library Arabic Catalogue, III, 
pp. 11-12, No. 2826). 

The three above cited copies do not always coincide. The 
fullest of the three Mss. is the one belonging to the Public 
Library of St. Petersburg. 

II. The small riadlaa (in the Public library ^Jodex III. 
3.37 and in the initial part of my Ms. C) are similar to the 

olis-l:- published in India in 1286 A.H., and to 
the Mss. described in R i e u’s (1, 35) and F1 ii g e Ts (III 49 7) 
catalogues. 

III. Other minor tracts, containing invocations to God, 
wise sayings, rules to be followed by a vizier, etc.; Mss. Nos. 
268, 269, 2^ of Dorn’s catalogue; codex No. 268» in the 
Asiatic Museum (of the Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg); 
codex No. 386 of the University Library, St. Petersburg, fol. 
362*^-364'^ and fol. 366^-274*'. The texts vary a great deal with 
regard to the wording. 

In many cases large parts of the works of groups II and III 
are integrally included in the psexido-Mandzilu-a-SdHnn, which 
makes one think that all the just mentioned works might have 
been once parts of one whole, later disintegrating so as to form 
the more common versions known as the [pseudo-] Mandzilu-a- 
SdHnn, Ildht-ndma or Mundjdt, Such a disintegration could 
well have been caused by the absence of an obligatory unity 
in the arrangement of the text of a work consisting of strings 
of brief thoughts unconnected either by form or context. 

Of Eastern editions of the works of An^ari (of European 
editions there is none), besides the already mentioned Indian 
edition of the Mundjdty there exist two more brief Tehran editions 
(1299 and 1304 A.H.) of the same, and an Indian edition of his 
quatrains in a collection published in 1297 A.H. 

The above materials fully suffice to enable us to understand 
Ami&rl as a mystic and to give him his proper place in the §ufic 
literature of his time and of later epochs. Defiffitions of mystic 
concepts and ideas, which were by later writers clothed in a 
somewhat obscure garb of allegories and parables, leaving to the 
reader to draw his own conclusions, are presented by him, with 
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great clearness and fulness, in the form of extremely brief and 
elegant apophtegms. 

‘The Friend,* says An^ari, ‘ is a Sea, all the rest are rivers: 
if thou be seeking pearls, look for them in the Sea, not in the 

river* ^ KSyr Ifj^ j oyr ^syr ^ j\» 

‘On the outward—go straight, and that is “ Liiw” 
‘Inwardly—be pure, and that is “ Path ” 

‘After having straightened the external by the internal, 

‘See Grod in thy heart, and that is “ Realization ” ’ 







JCLI Ji 


* “Realization ” is a sea, “ Law** is a ship. Without a ship 
how canst thou cross the sea ’ ? J 'S—(ij^ 

‘ What Mansur (Hallaj) said, I also said. He revealed it, 
and I concealed it ’ o* ^ ^ 

Hallaj said: ‘I am Truth*, and became a crown for the 
gibbet. ‘Abdullah spoke the truth, and became a crowned 

head* ^ Jii ^\i’ vs-l5^ 

‘ What is a dervish ? A little sifted earth, with a little 
water sprinkled on it. No harm from it to the sole of the 

foot, no dust from it to the upper part of the foot’ 

1 j\»^ ^ J (S^y jj^ ^ kJS' 4i jj^ j ^ 

® iS^f Jj' 

An^rl shows himself as a typical and firm protagonist 
of Sufiism in his ‘songs* as well, of which a certain number, 
culled from the pseudo-JfandziJw-^-ASd’mw, is submitted below 


1 Univ. Library Ms. No. 386, fol, 368r. 

Indian ed., p. 41. 

* Imperial Public Librar}' Ms, No. 268, fol. 8v. 

* Ibid., fol. 7r. 

s Imperial Public Library Ms. No. 269, fol. 6r. 
® Imperial Public Library Ms. No. 268, fol. 5r. 
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to the attention of lovers of Persian literature. The poetical 
surnames used by our author in these ‘songs’ are: ‘The Elder 
of the Ana&rs’, ‘Anearl, the Elder’ and ‘The Elder of Herat’. 



A, fol. 62'; B, fol. 109' ; C, fol. 93'; Ind. ed., p. 17. 

^ ^y 

a*XL!^ oVi.-i.-lAA>(3^ ^ 

V—4Ur \^ ^ cJT j 

» •• • 

^ ^ oV-^V.-^^ L-aaj 

Vb^ I CUaa>-AJV* vjV —^ 

djy J ®vr^l 

O j —y 

jLi —JiD 0:1 

V ^ ^ —a* 

jLaI CUa->1 

La ^ O^^-fsr c^L-iLj: 


1 c 

3 B» C, and Ind. ed. I 
s Ind. ed. y ^ ^ j 


2 Omitted in A 
* Ind. ed, 
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O heart I observe the work of Truth, because on thy road 
1 see many dangers. 

Open thy eyes from the sleep of negligence, so that I should 
tell to the ear of thy reason many revelations. 

Look at the people of the graveyard, who from one arrow 
of annihilation have thrown down all their shields. 

How many moon-faced kings are under earth, traces of 
whom are still remaining in this world 1 

Sins are an overwhelming poison, and yet they taste to 
the palate of thy lower soul like sugar. 

This transitory world is a crossroad: a wise man does not 
stop at crossroads. 

Since death is looming ahead of thee, O Elder of the Ansars, 
look at the world by undertaking journeys. 


II 


A, fol. 44v; B, fol. 95^; C, fol. 80^ 
cu-l uijl JJJ 

0*.**>1 ^ 

vjljL ol j\» jl \Sy^ J 

0^ J jb jb ^ <Sj^ ^ bi: 

d ■>■*■*» i ^ 

JL y ^ y y7 

\ oW ^ O-i £' 


1 C ® B and C S Si. 

» B and C ifjs * B and C oW- 

s C J" y 1 leave the lection j> instead of and farther 
below Carf y inst. of and j» inst. of CH^. » since it occurs in all 
the three Mss. 
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lilc ^ y J \ri 

jl ^ J J 

ksJ j/i 'j* 
t.i«.M>t otnAi’j (_<Cj j <-^j\r ^ 

jS •'-> ^ 


U J^ 


»j 


j»l4— y> J y. 

^ oVjsr J o-JLr^ t>» 

y Cl*.4t5^ 44^- jl 4) Cf^ 

CUm»! jlJ-^J J«5 c>* J ^^ 

cJ^U- J^ j:> ^ Jj^ ^ O^ J 

O^W 3 ^ di^OW 

d\^\ y ^ -rJ y^ O* 

qL „, ,1«4>4 ^L-it U S ^ 

cu—Jl^ ^ CAi 

* cu-»l VT^ 3* ^ 


A B and C; A has O* 

* This is one of the two ghazale of A n §f a r i which were reprinted 
from Zhukovsky’s article in the little known and now extremely 
rare Persian chrestomathy compiled by *Abdullah Ghaffarov (its 

full title in Persian is: f jVt 3^ j) CjS^j^ jVtT j\ 4_> oUt;. 

^5V jifj ^ Af' J 

« j^liA . ^JiJ — jd»r - •*--> 4Lij^ J ^ *-3jj <i< jlJ1 Amtt jju j3 

• ^^•1 v5j# \rYr ^ 

The Translator. 
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On the day of death, which is the day of parting with friends, 
a friend is he who comes and shakes my hand. 

Think not that 1 shall die from death and become dust, 
because from the Friend the rain of grace is pouring forth. 

Weep not in bitter grief for me and bewail me not, for that 
[last] breath is the breath of the trumpet of the union with 
the Sweetheart. 

When thou seest my bier, groan not with separation, for 
at that moment the arm of the Friend is on the neck of my 
soul. 

Come and admire my coffin at the sound of a flute, of cym¬ 
bals, of the song of a pleasant-voiced singer. 

When consigning mo to the grave, say ‘Hail !*, say not 
^Alas, how dark and narrow is that prison !’ 

The way to the grave is the way to a flower-garden for our 
heart, and the time in the depth of the earth is early spring. 

Mind not that, with my chin bandaged,* I am lying in 
the grave, for the bird of my spirit is singing and flying about. 

Look at my shroud, which has become better than any 
clothes on my body, since it means my sojourn in the gardens 
of Rizvan. 

My wine and my drink is the purification in the heart of 
the earth, the life-giving food of my soul is the beauty of the 
Sweetheart. 

When thou comest to visit my tomb, come with a dancing 
step, for the feast on my grave is the trysting-place of the 
intoxicated. 

Verily, thou art drunk, O An§ari! It is from the countenance 
of the Cup-bearer that thy verses cause the inebriety of thy 
companions. 


Ill 


A, fol. 17^; R, fol. 43‘*; C, fol. 41-. 
‘i-V (jj j' 


* Zhukovsky translates JL J ^.y, jfj • “Ho 

not t hink that I have given up talking and ha\'o gone to sleep in the gr^ve 
But, ^zanakh heuta' is merely an allusion to the specif bandage (the 
‘ tahta-l-^nak *) keeping in position the chin of a corpse among Musluns. 
‘ Khufta * I take here to mean * lying *, not necessarily * sleeping and 
‘ manigar * could hardly mean ‘ do not think*. 

1 C has fjy 3^ JLiW bji S 
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jT ^ ^J v-ili 

4)1^ ^ ^ii^ 

^ yrj ^ JJJ -^Jj 

cuij 4^ jl ^j»\c— kSjjJ 

jC ^ ^ A^Sj. ^ Si y S 


^^y ^ ^ J b Ijl a - La - r V JJ 

2>JJ ^-3j^ J LmJ 

«»- .* A*Af 4^^ \j VmJ 


r 


JC 




^ J-X»l jS^ 1 j»T ^ 


^y^ <.JT jl \J lJ^\» c/T^ 

J-— JUli^I ^(^j1.Ai isJ^ Jjl \» 


c-/"U- y ^yOHJ 
Sljilj L ^T ciJl ^Jlj5> ^ 

jy V^jLw^t JJU ‘^J!^ C5-i 

1J jl jl dJi lX ^ 

Whosoever to-day bendeth not the steps of his lower soul 
towards Truth, how can his [higher] soul be perfumed by the 
fragrant breezes of Paradise. 


* see footnote on p. 10.—The Translator. 

1 A and C ^jU 

2 B and C o-A^ bj' J^ 
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If thou wantest [to reach] the mountain Qaf * of the proxi¬ 
mity to Truth, strive for it; the harvest is assured for him who 
first soweth the seed. 

A robe to fit its stature will be worn by every being on the 
Day of the Resurrection: everyone’s lot will bc^ according to 
the kind of yarn spun by him in this world. 

If thou art good, rely not on thy good actions; if thou art 
bad, it is for us that God hath written the words 'Despair ye 
not!^' 

How many self-seekers go straight from the mosque to 
Hell, how many humble ones in the synagogue become suddenly 
dwellers in Paradise 1 

Welcome to him who, during his life, hath mixed, if only 
on one morning, the pure dust of genuflexion with the moisture 
of his eyes. 

Thou hast no business with pre-eternity,—obey orders, 
leave that impertinence, O thou whose ultimate destination is to 
become clay for bricks. 

How canst thou, with thy evil doings, attain unto the 
wealth of the ‘Abode of Bliss’ and the beautiful houris ? 

Take a warning from the case of Adam, O Elder Ansari, 
and go: for one mistake, God expelled him from Paradise. 




IV 

A. fol. 127^; B, fol. 230'; C, fol. 256^ 

^[i \j y J ^ fjaS' JJ 

y j yj) ^ 


* In a postscript to his article Zhukovsky suggests himself 
this translation: originally he translated the passage: ‘If thou needest 
the [letter] qaf of the [word] qurb —the first step on the road to Tmth \ 
etc. I have merely installed that correction in the place to which it 
belongs.—Tho Translator. 

1 Qur’an. XXXIX, v. 64. 

* C has ^SJJ ^ 
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i\j jl 




old! < 


—r" j^-> ^y. J—r* 
db y J f 

j^y^y^ Jj^u cuij 


^ \S^jy^ ^ 4-/^l> jUp^ j (ju^t plj 

—:f“j j jj 

-Ijj* J 

C^-r—^ ->—^ j 

dLi j dj; Uau^ j j; ^ ^^ 


jAi jl 


y 


ol^ j O'I 


»am ^ y 

^ y y y^^ 

j ^yfi j O J-^ 

iJ y (3**^ ‘*T^-^ ^ 

^ ^ >l ^ . 

i^L-ou v-fl«la) 4JLJ I jo d*.**«r oJL_^J 

l_^_jL.^l j; u^.j=^ (•J* f.S 


A B has vs%-.^ j\j^ J jji jT 
a C • J 


1 
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Thy precious life was wasted in negligence, and thy white 
hair reminded thee not of the shroud. 

If thou knewest only what kind of road is ahead of thee, 
thou wouldst not breathe a single happy breath in the whole 
of thy life. 

Arise from that heavy sleep and worsliip God for a moment, 
O thou than whom no one should be more fast asleep under the 
earth. 

In the depth of the dust of the grave thou shalt have such 
a sleep that all the joys of this world will disappear from thy 
memory. 

O indolent one 1 it is easy to humiliate devils,—arise, so 
that the souls of thy dear ones should rejoice. 

The caravan is gone. Sleep thou not at this blood-thirsty 
station: the road is long and full of dangers, and thou hast not 
thought of travelling-provisions. 

Turn thy face to the palace of the Merciful Lord, the For¬ 
giving, remember thy actions and scream for help. 

Say: *0 God ! from sins I return to Thee: whatever I did 
was evil, error and iniquity*. 

In the end this house and shop of thine are doomed to des¬ 
truction : who is it who buildeth a house in the path of the torrent 
of destruction ? 

Castles, palaces and pavilions remain not for anybody: the 
bodies of *Ad and Samud and Shaddad. have fallen to dust. 

O Lord ! forgive Thou, in Thy Mercy, the sins of everybody: 
it is Thy promise that ‘ Ood is kind to His slaves\^ 

O Merciful One! through Thy mercy bring Thou An^ari 
and the whole community of Muhammad to the object of desire. 


V 

A, fol. 2'; B, fol. 16**; C, fol. 2^; Ind. od. p. 40. 

jJl pi—jl 

1 Qur’au. XLII, 18. 

* C I* 

» Ind. ed- f jXl \ 
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%xil AjltT ^ j <sjl^ 

oO j ojl Ji\p jJ iijU 


JiI.lM«j jW* ^y O jsj*^ 

®^’l »ilj (^jlj jf iyi- 

uL^ j^ oj^ -iil t-^l" j c^T j 

>>.> 

ol^ I J Js^ I <-✓ I) lJ ^ 


jl ^jJi\ ji JUJliL (3j^ J 

Jjl d^W ^ J' Ojls^ JJ-^ 

«Xr yJtj vd»*w«o»*J .X^ y j 

> • 

Jjl oil» ij/l o*-J I cu*«*^ aUt 

^ ^ ^AaT L««j*Aj L 

•All ^yLi ^IL ^ wZJjUS^ ^yot 


kXkaMMrS^ i ^ ^l*X«.A y ^^ 

x\ o^Lm» a J ^ 3 y‘a 


1 c J>- 

54 Ind. ed. U«J»5 ji 

3 The three following verses occur only in the Indian ed. 
^ Thus Ind. ed.; A, B and C I 
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Blessed be the people who have achieved service, have 
relinquished the world and are free from everything. The 
whole day long they are fasting and sitting in their corners, and 
at night they stand in the place of worship. 

They have conquered their lower soul and made the spirit 
victorious, hav^ provided themselves with the fear of God and 
are prepared for death. 

For one moment have they not been negligent of [His] 
Person, and yet they are letting loose from their eyes whole 
torrents of tears. 

For one moment, like Noah, they are not free from lamenting, 
—one would say that, like John [the Baptist], they have been 
born for weeping. 

By the water and fire of the fever of God they perform their 
ablutions, and place their face on the pure earth of [the word] 
* Prostrate yourselves".^ 

They have found peace and they have enjoyed communion 
with Him, day and night in the corner of solitude they are 
sitting on the praying-carpet. 

fliey say ‘O and they hear from Him, "Here 

I am, O My servant / " they are all intoxicated with the wine of 
[the words] "Am I not your Lord ? * 2 

Since the time they have come in to this world from the cell 
of concealment and non-being, they address nothing but invo¬ 
cations and lamentations to His [Divine] Person. 

O Elder An^ari ! thou knowest who they are: a band devoid 
of pomp and pride, a group of simple-hearted people. 


VI 

A, fol. 47^; B, fol. KKK; C, fol. 83^. 

^ ^ j ^ ^ Cx} ^ 


1 Qur’an, XXV, 61. 
3 B Ij jaT 


2 Qur’an, Vn, 171. 
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J 

^1 joj>-T jlj I_^ j^ 

I 

^J7C9^ J jl^i I jO ^ J 

J O ^ J ^ ^ 

{^ y I ^mII/ ^ \c^ 4) 

-P (3 j (^j^::' »i 

^ijSr ji ^ j tL^-^ t/j’^ ^ 

^yt> ^jj 1 ^-aS^ jIjaI^ 

^y • ** _^* ^ 4 " m i ^j (^5** ^ 

dUf ^•Al^ AmV^L* oW \y Lo-il^ 

■3j=rj j-«* j-s t^JcJ^ (5i 

^*1 J y^ 0^-A»\c 

Jjjj 1J o.% U , c jl ^ vr-wM.*-^ 

(Ju (3;**' 

^ja>- J ^J 0^^ o^J ^ 

jr^ iWj y^ olT^ 

^yi VJL^I J J Vi-*^ J vjLib \ J ^^ ^ 


1 Thus B; A and C j3 v/\i ^ C ji 4^ 

> B and C ^ B and C •Ad 
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J. 



At 


o\j *i 


*jy.->^ ‘jjj 

jjj 




1 

fj> V— 

JU 

(Jli^ ^,y^ 

iju^ 1. 

;^\j^ 

^yj 


J\j^ 

y>y 


VUiiU 



1 ,^IaILiC j^ 



•jy j' 

1 


oL..Llg J 

C^ 

JT 



J 

} jlr j^ 

Jijy 

J Jjj 

^y. 

oj^ ^J jX^ lyS^ 


^y. i" 


u-y-y. -\j>r (“li' j j 

Ij ^ :>y S 

^ jti j~T ^ 

1 C o'i 

* l^us C; A JiajjS' B Xjj£^ 

* I piefer to read ^j and translate accordingly.—T h t' T r a p s 
la tor • 

3 In B the whole verse is omitted. 
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^y. S 

cA-P" f J^ ^W (i^ S 

iSj>^ -xili 1 It (y 

•J ^ J cA* ^ jj S 

l/ ^ oWi-^jj^ cy 

C/^ j (•%-! dj j^ ^ fyS' (3j-^ 3jj ^5" 

•^jc ^ cA*^, dj^ «^i5^ 

J^T •liL (jl-^ 

^^jy Si j' (^-V) 

^L ^ 1 •X^L 

d-*-^l 'j\ 

• y t ^ ^ y ^ ^ ^ ^ 

vn^l ^^yy ^ ^ ~* ! J jL— 

^’jj 

di^ y j •Ai V*i^^ \i mX) L -^yy^ 

(3^ ^ ••Xij (^1 \Sy* S 

1 In B the whole verse is omitted. 

2 B 

3 B jU- 

4 C omits the whole verse. 
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I^ jji jjO 

olj uj^r 

What is that torrent ? What is that misfortune ? What is 
that flood and smoke 1 What is that oppression, what times 
are these ? What hath befallen the people of this world ? 

Breasts from rancour, know thee, have become devoid of 
the light of purity, the ceUs of the hearts from hatred have Ix^en 
left without the lamp of the sight of God. 

The whole world I see in ruins full of careless people in 
search for worldly goods, damage to the life to come they consider 
an advantage. 

The Are of discord hath burned down thousands of cities 
of hearts, the whole inhabited world is conquered by the sword 
of disbelief and denial. 

No response to weeping and tears is vouchsafed from the 
Court of the Almighty, prayers and lamentations reach not the 
Sublime. 

There is no humility in the prayer and no intelligence in 
the ‘ standing up ’ {qiydm), no submission in the ‘ bowing ’ 
{rukM^)f no recognition [of one’s unworthiness before God] in 
the ‘prostration’ (sujud). 

The hermits have not obtained a single grain of spirituality 
from threshing the sheaves of the holy field of Muhammad’s 
law, except idle talk. 

For the mtiftis, the Joseph of the soul remains in the well 
of outward dignity,—each of them maketh himself a prime 
minister of the Egypt of human existence. 

One sees self-conceited and sensual devotees : who of them 
wipeth off the soot of negligence from his inner self ? 

The judges are wholeheartedly directing themselves towards 
the torrent of calamity: for a bril^ they damage the institution 
of the ordinances and penal laws. 

The rulers are treating their subjects like wolves would 
treat a flock of sheep, as if they had never felt any mercy or 
compassion. 

The wealthy ones have a strong lock of avarice on their 
heart, their mouths are always open with silly talk, their hands 
are never opened in liberality. 

For the zealots the days of fasting are a pretext for ^gging, 
and at night their snare for catching hearts are genuttuxions. 


1 C has ; jj -t; ^ ^ 

« B hasJ y jy^ 

* B has ; j' ^ ^ 
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Expectations of wealth have enslaved the Elders, wordly 
cupidity hath taken away from their hands the reins [of guidance]. 

Look at the readers of the Qur’an (hdfii): they ignore Truth 
and have no gratitude, with regard to divine gifts they are full 
of negation and denial. 

The Sufis by overeating have darkened the face of their 
hearts, but for the world they make their eyes red and their 
turbans blue. 

The Sufi squatting now on the praying-carpet seeketh 
^worldly joys, coarse sack-cloth is nowadays mere hypocrisy 
and deceit. 

How can be a Sufi one who seeketh form, who desireth 
noise, authority and renown ? May a pillar crash on his head. 

How can be a Sufi one who giveth preference to his lower 
soul before Truth, who, in favour of the enemy, betrayeth the 
Friend ? 

How can be a Siifi one who is asleep tiU sunrise, one who, 
in the passion of love emitteth not every moment heart-burning 
sighs ? 

How can be a Sufi such an ass, who, in his avarice, is 
against anybody having a portion of beef ? 

How can be a Sufi one whose soul, in the fire of longing for 
Ood, burneth not in the censer of the body like incense ? 

How can be a Sufi one, who, in the path of Islam, telleth 
lies like a Christian and is full of hatred like a Jew ? 

Who is a pure Sufi? One who is good-tempered, who, 
when seeing evil from his brother, increa-seth goodness in 
retaliation. 

Who is a pure Sufi ? who desireth not eternal life, if the 
gardens of Paradise he devoid of the countenance of the Friend. 

The Eternal Cup-Bearer hath deigned to say: 'The Ijord 
hath given them to drink*^ ,—otherwise the lover would not have 
had any longing for Paradise. 

0 hypocrite 1 sincerity is needed in order that the road 
should open before thee. How caiist thou, O slave, become 
pious, unless thou groanest like a lute ? 

Elder Ansari! thou art irritated. Keep quiet: what is the 
use of hurting people on account of worldy things. 

VII 

A, fol. 2<P; B, fol. 27v; C, fol. 44^ 

f 

ojK (*•" ^'ji* jj 


» Qur'an, LXXVI, 21. 
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Qj* j j jb »x^\ 

tJ‘\ OjJ? Ojp; ^ o--i» -p 

'S ■*»!$' 

crV • ^ .^ * _y^ ^ 

^ l»j3^ jlol J CJJf^ jftlk 

DjjC- JJ J Ojj^ jl 

c..^>- 2^^ J^3 3-^ ®.XL^3\ L^ jt 


• 3oj-^ f^ f3J 

^j*j j jUL-* ^ 

o^V Oj; j'j jj 

jl^ d*x»j vJ^ ^ jy J3 

<r\ •3jj J, ^jjj 3 jj 

jy ^ 3 Syr 

<y\ Ojj J* o%4-i j: 3 J 

O youth ! if thou art a man of the Path, stand at the door 
of begging, kiss the ground in humility, be in walking like unto 
a boot. 

Keep thyself prostrated, and carry burdens like the earth. 
At the door of Truth stand thou with thy back bent like the 
turquoise-blue cupola. 

Be a feeder of the destitute like unto an obliging scullion, 
give to drink to those whose hearts are burning unselfishly, like 
a pitcher. 


1 B and 0 y 
3 B Jkl 


^ a yj jy 

^ Thus B; A and C llfr 
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Become not outwardly sweet, and bitter inside like the 
date. Be soft and white inwardly, and outwardly like a cotton- 
pod. 

Keep thy head bowed in modesty and, from devout exercises, 
be as thin as a bow-string *. Prom early morning groans of 
repentance, be like a pine-nut. 

If thou art a Muslim, abstain from the poison of wine, if 
thou art undergoing pious practices, keep away even from beer. 

If thou art in need of the light of true faith, keep awake 
at night. If thou wantest immunity from hell, pass thy days 
in fasting. 

If thou seekest emancipation from men, O Elder An^ri, go 
thou, and be content and satisfied with what the Lord granteth 
thee for thy daily lot. 

VITI 

A, fol. 5P; B, fol. 107^; C, fol. 91^ 


J 0^1 djrU 
d\j J J - ^ 

A) ^ 

V —^ J ^ 

J 

J 

jli (3^*^ ^ 

‘rrr* J 

kJjjj oiU J?-jl 


•Zhukovsky translates: ‘a lean horse *. But khing, with regard 
to horses, means only the colour (‘grey’, etc.), and has no reference to 
their condition. The meaning ‘bow-string’ seems to have been 
overiooked by the author.—Tho Translator. 

1 Thus B and C; A I 
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^\i in 

LjVirfai) c:^) y jl 

jyj y; 

The night is dark and the moon is obscured, the path is 
narrow and the road is full of dangers. 

No provender in the bag, no water in the water-bottle, no 
possibility of advancing and no place for resting. 

Ahead a dragon with its jaws open, behind are enemies with 
swords drawn. 

The body very tired, the mount very weak, no kind com¬ 
panion and no affectionate friend. 

Such an arduous valley, and such a dreadful place ! How 
difficult it would be, were not the Lord compassionate. 

The armour of thy well-being is patience, if thou art a man 
of purity clothed in wool 

Patience is expected from thee, O An^arl, as from the 
lettering of a talisman fis expected] a treasure of riddles. 


IX 

A, fol. 44V; B, fol. 94' ; C, fol. 79^ 

U \ 

j\ olc^T jUti I" jl y\ j yai 

1^1 ^y^ JU \j j) us^^y jU 

^ y^ jf" \jj\ 


1 Thus B and C; .4 
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LjLol) ^ S ^ ^ 

^^LjI ^y^y jr^ 

We depart, O friends, and we have collected our traps. 

Whatever remains we offer to you. 

Our abode was [to be] the black earth, and foolishly we 
have erected castles and halls as high as the clouds. 

A serpent was what wo called our property, and wind was 
what we thought to be our life. 

How many storehouses, O Ansari, have we not iilled in our 
cupidity for others to enjoy! 


X 

A, fol. 17* ; B, fol. 42**; C, fol. 40'’; Ind. ed., p. 24. 
v3 j \ 

\Sj^ 

i 

4 ]! j>JJU 4 :^ \a 

J \S^ OjT ^ J •jjT 

vs^l-x»l ^ It 

^ J l/ ^ ^ ^ 

® Jjl j\jL^ fJjj j 


1 Thus B, C and Ind. ed.; A Ij 
- In the Ind. ed. the verse is omitted. 

3 Ind. ed^ 

^ Thus B and Ind. ed.; A and C 
^ In B, 0 and Ind. ed. is chided the next verse. 
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^y. c- 


W W'b JL 


kSj^ •Alt It 


Jj) vjlj* ^ j 

^ cu«J jJUJ IjLait \^j j 

Jjl ot-A^ ^ x/ 5- 


To every body the Sultan of Pre-Eternity hath given a 
Ixjautiful colour, on every head the (;ourt of Pre-Eternity hath 
bestowed a writing on the forehead. 

Each being, in reality, became thus the manifestation of 
some mystery, so that from its actions some Pre-Eternal mystery 
Ix^rometh manifest. 

What is our free-will worth compared with Divine pre¬ 
destination, since the polo-stick of Pre-Eternity treats thee like 
a ball ? 

Whatever thou sowest in spring-time, thou reapest in sum¬ 
mer *, in accordancje with the kind of seed originally thrown 
by the Pre-Eternal Cidtivator. 

What God willed became, and wo, in perturbation, are 
hitting with the fist of effort and exertion at the anvil of Pre- 
Eternity. 

To the end of time will experience no satiety and will remain 
hungry that heart and soul which hath remained hungry at the 
table of Pre-Eternity. 

Except resignation and acquiescence there is nothing to be 
taught, O Anjmri! Who would give to a weak intellect the name 
of Pre-Eternal man ? 


XI 


A, fol. 30V; foi. 80*; C, fol. 66^. 




1 Ind. ed. o—•ry juX 

2 Ind. ed. 33 ^ 

* Zhukovsky translates: ‘in autumn ’. But Ttr corresponds to 
the sign of the Cancer (end of June to the last week of July). In 

Zhukovsky*s text tU •jrjT is an obvious misprint.—h e 
Translator. 
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O Jju- jCL jlj_^ jOi 

® jLijji jlj-i :>y j vf 

a y (jU** ^y. 

Cii ail j ^ A^ 

jb f\ jlj o..4.;^ ^ Jy^ 

j Jj jl ^1 iy ^La^ Ja^ jy j 

^JiJjJ* .^(jljLj -*- 

0\-i»__jjA i3^ J oW '(^.sli iy 

4jl-ibl 0^1 j\ jiLjljlj ,y7^ 

^O ^*—jiZ 
^jSj ^ J olfi^ J 3 J- ySJ^^ 

jlj^ O^-P Oj' >Sy^ oW ob^j* 

s,zJi ^ 


Sweet is that hour when dervishes can be seen in privacy: 
from mentioning Truth, the blessed work of dervishes becometh 
delightful. 

They are beggars ascending to heaven, paupers of angelic 
disposition: like unto the waters of Kawsar and Zamzam are the 
mysteries of dervishes. 

Their sight is a joy, their conversation is bliss. Truly the 
actions of dervishes are all wisdom and decency. 


1 B Lt (JQ* 

2 In B and C is added the next verse. 

3 In B and C is added the next verse. 
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Consider thou the presence of those holy ones an advantage, 
if thou art aware that pure divine light is radiating from 
dervishes. 

They bear molestation from people, but they molest not 
even an ant. All traces left by dervishes are joy for the soul and 
the heart. 

The faqirs are like unto falcons, know thou that their snare 
is discipleship (iradat). Wherever there be need, towards that 
place are the steps of dervishes directed. 

If thou wishest to be with them, discard thou thy riches, 
thy rank and thy very body: a thousand souls cost one barley- 
grain in that market of dervishes. 

When Ansari speaketh, Suffs become glad. What a pleasant 
meadow is that, O Ansari, which becometh a flower-garden (i.c. 
the trysting-place) of dervishes.* 

XII 


A, fol. 50' ; B, fol. 107'-; C, fol. 91« . 


j» jj y <Sy^ j ^ 

y Uj\ J O-J 


y JL-»V 


* Zhukovsky translates: ‘ VVhat a pleasant bird is An^ari, who 
coxnpoped the melody of the dervishes’. .1 fail to agree with him, pri¬ 
marily on account of the verb shud, which cannot mean ‘compos^’, 
but must b© translated ‘became*. I read marght ‘a garden: lawn, 
meadow, grass, etc. (cf. marghzdr) and take gtdzdr in its original meaning 
of flower-garden’.—The Translator, 

1 Thus B and C; A 

* Thus B and C; A ojjie- j y j]> 
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ySjjJ ^ S Jjj 

y *Jl^ cXi-J ji 4* J 

Knowledge and wisdom are thy treasure; cherubs are 
longing for thee; a dusty carpet is thy throne, the azure cupola 
[of the sky] is thy roof. 

Reason and tradition are for thee, the kingdom of faitli 
is thy city. Meditation and fear of God is thy temperament; 
spiritual entities are thy lovers. 

Prophets are thy intimate friends, saints are thy admirers; 
the light of faith is thy friend, the Qur’an thy proof and 
confirmation. 

Thy adviser is Divine Inspiration, thy admonisher—the 
warning of .the heart; thy helper is assistance from on high, thy 
protector is thj’^ Creator. 

O Elder Ansar!! if thou practisest virtue, the sun and the 
moon will bo jealous of a tear on thy shining face. 


Xlll 


A, fol. 45‘' 

; B, fol, 96‘ 

; C, fol. 81 > . 


jW 


j’. 




(lie 

J. 

J- 

JJ 




J2^ 

J. 


y obVt*^ 

dW J J'.J^ J, J ^ 

u-y- ^^y^ jj j^. ^ ^ 

j oL,sr oil* jl 


^ Thus B and C; A jj._ 
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<3^ i3^ (>«»■ ^ 

j|; Xilj j t _j -■ 

j_-i jl U L _yi —>- 

j? ^ ^ J 

y. j‘»> uT jjj 

3 y^ u^, 4-tjJji 1 jJL- jl^ y 

yit jliiJaA- cXI 1 j^ y 

ytt j)^)^ CJ^ J jl-Xi j-i 

j^ cs-JwJl!^ ^ y A 

yii jLi;* 

ji*X) j3^ Ij/ .xi •A/bl i J, 

ji jljL \Sy^ cJS 1 ojjl ^ •X U jj 

ij y^ 0^*****^l)^ j ^ 

y^ y^ J>^ o-X»\# ^ 




f ^ y uA^ ^ J ^ \i 

^ j^’ j; ijy^ J*y^ j u^y^ y tr; 


B kSjj, 

Thus B; A ^jj C ij jj 
This verse is omitted in A. 


52 Thus B and C; A 41^ 
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jW (5i .r— 

^ly- jiT 1^ ^ 

^ ^ jUS^ j. j? j>- C!}*^ J? 

(>j c^Tj^ j* ^ y 

Sj^ J j? ^ 

ji» j\j jliiW jj^ J J <4 


Shouldst thou ever fall in love, do so with the Almighty 
Creator. If thou hast afflicted anybody, turn towards the 
Knower of Mysteries. 

I have closed my clairvoyant eyes to everything except 
Him: if thou wantest to equal the royal falcons, be of the clair¬ 
voyant ones. 

How long wilt thou attach thy heart and soul to the beautiful 
ones of this world ? Look at us, O sightless one I awake from thy 
sweet sleep. 

These moon-faced ones will in the end become with faces 
like straw [i,e. yellow-T.): take away thy heart from the 
unfaithful ones of this world and become thou free. 

The beautiful ones loose every moment some of the fresh¬ 
ness of their face: if thou needest permanent beauty, be in love 
like unto Moses. 

How unfaithful and full of cruelty are other friends! If 
thou wantest a faithful friend, make thou friends with us. 

We know and We see all thy actions, whether thou turnest 
night into day * or hidest behind a wall. 

The care for the works of so many years thou placest before 
thee: be first a surety for one moment of thy own life. 


^ This verse, as well as the preceding and the next hemistichs are 
omitted in A. 

2 C ob-ji 

• Zhukovsky translates, I don’t know why jjj ^ j 
* whether thou commiUeel them in broad daylight *, etc.—The Translator. 
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O my servant 1 We have never broken in thy heart a single 
wish: for shame, show at last affection to this Loving One. 

Eifby, sixty years have passed of thy life, and thou art 
still a child. O immature old man I come, get sober from thy 
drunkenness. 

There will not be found another buyer for thee, except 
Myself: if thou believest Me not, go to the market-place. 

In the middle of the night 1 question my heart-tired ones. 
If thou neodest to be questioned by Me, awake from thy sweet 
sleep. 

To the fire the message from Us was: ‘0 fire, become thou 
coldr^ Do not fear, in consequence, and go gladly to the hell 
which is full of fire. 

Why art thou building so many palace-gardens for thyself: 
be for once the builder of the narrow prison of thy grave. 

O thou who hast called Me ‘OneM* We shall forgive 
thy sins whether thou abidest in the Ka'ba or with infidels. 

Although for a hundred thousand years thou hast shunned 
Me, say once ‘I have behaved badly!* and enter the Court 
of the Friend. 

O Ansari! if thou wishost to derive any benefit from thy 
life, be thou without sleep, without food and feel miserable, 
like those who are languishing with love. 


XIV 

A, fol. 130^ ; B, fol. 235^; C, fol. 269^ 

»\— 'S' jl 

* •Ij u/u jl j J 

JU- jl jl j ^ 


ib» jf- 

jl>- 


I Qur’an. XXI. 89. 

* I cannot CKJcept Zhukovsky’s translation *SonUbody spoke 
to me: we shall forgive thee’, etc. for: ^ 


Translator. 

s In 0 this verse is omitted. 
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c:^ ^ ^ j 

j—^'—1^ j? ji i J 

.T J ^ ^ Jryjr 

u* ^'b ^ji 

•L-i' J—^1 j. 

J^ Jjj tj^l^ 

C5^ Ij b , ^ M JJ—^ J? 

^1 1 **-^ AtbM^tUj 


Who am I on Thy threshold, O God? An ashamed one 
asking to be forgiven his sins. 

0^ who hath wasted his life, one distressed, and miserable, 
and afflicted, fallen in the dust of the road. 

Sometimes by the heat of my breast Thou bumest me; 
sometimes my heart bleedeth on account of my desperate 
situation.* 

At the thought of my last breath, I give utterance to 
chilling sighs every mom. 

Oh, what hast Thou done to my heart ? What hast Thou 
done with our predestination, alas, alas I! 

Forgive me what I did, for I had sinned relying on Thy 
mercy. 

The burden of sins hath become as heavy as a mountain. 
Oh, were it that the weight of obedience were as light as a bit 
of straw I 

Bum thou, O An^ari, thou deservest it, and if He forgiveth 
[so much the better], for forgiveness is natural to Kings. 


•1 B Vr J, ^ ^ 

» Thus B and C; A J^. 

* Zhukovsky translates •\s JU 3^ *on account of [my] 
depravity*.—^The Translator. 
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XV 

A, fol. 62^; B, fol. IIO*’; C, fol. 104'-; Ind. ed., p. 46. 


-c^-l Ji j j (“li ^ j 

j (j^Tj 

jjj^ J-ic j J j J 

|.ji tX J9- J.> j! 

41^1* 4j*.l ji jj 


^Siy\ jl jji Oj jl 

* ^ ^j^Aj If j j j j j 


yt* *^*'^** J 


S' 1 ^. ^ V^Ws^ tri 

iji- jji 


^ 1) K9^ Ij 


1 Thus Ind. ed.; B, C ^j* 

2 This verse and the next one are omitt'ed in the Indian edition. 
» Ind.ed. ul^l* 

^ This verae and the next one are omitted in the Indian edition. 
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Jy 

jU-T 1“ d\y) J J _^ 


IjLail ■ tfjl ^*Jai J-^1 I 

4-^1* (3^'^ 4*'*^ oL* y li 


' O thou, who hast thrown off from the shoulders of reason 
the mantle of learning and hast lost thy faith and thy heart for 
the grains in a snare. 

On the fire of the concupiscence of the heart, in the crucible 
of greediness and desire, like unto silver and gold, from the love 
of silver and gold, thou art melted. 

In thy folly, thou hast not advanced a single s^p on the 
road to Truth, out of foolhardiness, like a post-boy, thou hast 
hastened to the city of evil. 

From thoughts about thy wife thou hast estranged thyself 
from pleasing God, from the vain-glory in thy house and its 
belongings thou hast made a compromise with thy lower soul. 

A lot of riches and wealth thou hast spent on thy progeny, 
yet, for the love of God, thou hast not treated kindly a single 
afficted one. 

How much shame wilt thou feel, if thou diest in that state, 
without having expressed thy gratitude for the favours received, 
without having understood thy proper value. 

May be ashamed before ^d the man who every morning 
is sleeping in heedlessness, whilst the dove is singing praises to 
God. 

Take care! suddenly *Azr&‘!l might strike the drum of 
departure, whfist the old man hath not yet cooked his provisions 
and not arranged his affairs. 

His station, O old man, is the grave on the road of the 
torrent of death, and thou hast erected castles and halls as high 
as the clouds of heaven. 

An^arll thou art playing chess with Fate: all of a sudden 
you are checkmated, for He is cheating at the game. 


1 Thus 0; A and B I" y} 

* Zhukovsky translates J y ^‘on the fuel (or 
firewood **.—T.) of cupidity and hope \ 1 am unable to fit in the meaning 
of * firewood ’ into ^y , which may sometimes, of course, mean 
* brushwood \ The preposition also shows plainly the correct 
meaning—-The Translator. 
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» C j/i 


XVI 

A, fol. 4^; B, fol. 19''; C, fol. 4». 

•J—i J— 'jr; 

* 1 ^ * * * 

«_£_J kSJ^^ ^->Sl j* 

cA- j jlj* j 

(S 3jj 

J^ 1J^v^l 

dj j*A>l ^ jk 

dJ— i bj^ J jljs^cl^l 

jS^ I ^JL^ j? L 

Ji* ^ ^ ^ 

1J jL-42il vl/ cu->lj 

-i 0-^ ^ J 


oJ_ 


JJ 


^Jr- o^y 


3 This verse is omitted in A. 


B i»j»- 

B ji 
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A few fools attracted by externalities have donned the wool 
of glorying in reputation. 

Each of them hath a cultured appearance, inwardly desolate 
and with a heart of stone. 

On the outside they show the brilliancy of hypocrisy, inside 
the heart is covered with rust. 

For their lower soul, owing to the conceit which prevaileth 
in them, the expanse of the world is like unto a narrow cell. 

They have accustomed themselves to sleep like cows, and 
on the path of obedience to God they have become like unto 
a lame ass. 

On this path the man needed by the Friend should be all 
skin and bones, like unto a harp.'*' 

The Friend wiU make peace with thee, when He seeth that 
thou art at war with thy lower soul. 

In austerity look at the body of An$ari: from the sweetness 
of his words he hath become an ass-load of sugar. 


XVII 

A, fol. 30' ; B, fol. 69**; C, fol. 67^ 
ji j jjJ* y ^ 

«j;j\r *» jb •j*j 1* 

jiljj jT ^ ^ I 

Sa _ jl Ij Jjr J— .ar ^ Jbl j» I 

\j j» j..i\ J ^Ir Ji ou-A jp^ I 

SJi j ^ f"- j* ij jsf I 


•* Zhukovsky translates: *by bones and skin resemble a olaw 

(f.e. dry up) * for •JlA J » which seems to me 

somewhat far-fetched. But chang meems also any stringed instrument 
played upon by pinching the strings, and a harp £)ea_ resemble a 
skeleton.—heTranslator. 
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c6»j k=-CL I 

^ j JUOUj* djji 

o_j» j u— ts^ J tJjljLi 

• XlL j»l J» t ^ A 

^ *'"****^ jt (j\c^ 

«X9^ ji JF9^ <a A i »c ^ 

y 3^ 

S JC^ ^lb» 3 L J^T (.J j j5^\<«- 

yj ^^jLaJl Jj^ i^jjC t^jj.1 ^ 

P> 


O thou, who art deluded by thy throne and thy favourable 
fate, O lord and master of the throne and of the carpet spread. 

Art thou Jamshid as to temperament, or like the Sun in 
beauty, or hast thou a face like Venus, or art thou shining like 
the Moon ? 

Hast thou reached aU the virtues, twice as much as I have 
said ? or hast thou obtained the objects of all thy wishes ? 

Or is there a crown and a diadem on thy head like unto the 
Qai^ar ? Or wilt thou be alive until the Day of Resurrection, 
like Jesus, son of Mary ? 

Hast thou obtained the kingdom of the whole earth, like 
Faridun? Or hast thou collected, like Qarun, a hundred 
thousand riches and treasures ? 

Thou art altogether like Shaddad,—^but art thou safe from 
death ? Hath anybody told thee that thou shalt live forever ? 

Heaven, like unto a cloud in Naysan (i.c. April.-T.), is 
weeping bitterly over thee, at the moment, when, in thy uncon¬ 
sciousness, thou art laughing like a rose. 

For how long that wind of arrogance and that fire of the 
ambition of the heart? Thou art dust, devoid of water (i.c. 
of lustre), 0 thou with the swollen head. 


» 0 f 


* B j'i j'i 
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If thou art even a prince, death is unavoidable. O Elder 
Ans&ri I He acoepteth not mastership from thee,—go, bow thy 
head in obeisance, like a slave. 


xvni 

A, fol. 46’^; B, fol. 98^; C, fol. 82^. 

JT cu--a** jA ^ 1^1 

Sj JUM jl J J .5 

« 

S 

,Xi OIj 'Jj*? 

Oyr ipj ®-> 

Jj_^T j ^j\i ^ 

jijj J.i-1 _y jl ljc:i_,»» JaI ^ 

Jlj “-«• / 

LjL^t xtj o1*a> 0 ^ 

jr, S ^*** oW 


^ C ^ 


2 Thus B and C t A 
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O thou, who art stuck in the mire of the misfortune of sin, 
never hast thou listened to the admonitions of the heart while 
hearing mysteries.* 

Thou hast established the love for worldly things in the 
innermost of thy heart, teaching others, at the same time, to 
give it up. 

Thou hast not served an Elder, how canst thou be happy ? 
Thou canst not become a companion of good men, having been 
bad in that respect. 

Thou hast not followed the Path, how canst thou bo a guide 
on the road, 0 foolhardy one ? How canst thou obtain fruits 
without having ever produced a bud ? 

Thou hast not experienced the mortification of discipleship, 
do not seek the dignity of masterdom: by becoming the disciple 
of an Elder, thou wilt be free and quiet. 

For tlie eyes of the ‘people of knowledge* (ahl-i ma‘rifat) 
there will be light from thee, if thou art pounded, like a 
coUyrium, under the stone of trials. 

Treasure cannot be gained without trouble, 0 An^ari: 
bring thy soul in sacrifice to the Beautiful One, otherwise, go! 
thou art useless. 

XIX 


A, fol. 49'^^; B, 

, fol. ; 

C, fol. 89v. 


y 

jl ^ jl 




<>• 






jljl 

jjj 


-i 



I^J ll 


jjj 'ff 


» S 





^y 


y J'j* 

S Jl j 


Sji 


|l\c. 

j. 


* Zhukovsky translates: * didst not hear with the oar of thy head ’ 
for oy-iJ ^^ 31 . T read aiV(r), not sar, and translate accordingly.— 
The Translator. 
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c/W ^ y 

\*Mf 

iS^ U 3 j 3j j 

> 

j>- *ji 4jC 

Jj jju L ■ ^ /I (‘“^■jrl y 

O Beloved 1 I will never forsake the hope of [entering] 
Thy door, since thousands worse than me Thou hast forgiven 
in Thy mercy. 

On the day of the fair of creation, when fixing my price, 
thou didst see all the defects of such a destitute orphan as I. 

How canst thou disgrace me on the Day of Resurrection, 
0 Lord, since Thou hast concealed now my doings by Thy 
Clemency. 

The insignificant atom which fell in love with Thee, will 
become a sun above the heads of the creatures of the two worlds. 

0 unlucky lover 1 do not grieve so much,—on the Day of 
the Creation hast thou not dru^ a cup from Our hand ? 

How many wordly misfortunes have befallen thee ! day and 
night hast thou been boiling on the fire of love to Me. 

Thou hast stamped many times the seal of love to Me on 
thy wounded heart, and, drowned in the blood of thy heart, 
thou hast donned the shroud. 

0 Elder Ansar! when thou diest in longing for Me in thy 
life, I shall attach Myself to thee, if thou hast relinquished 
everything. 


(^JL ^y U j\ cumJI 

j y iSjy ^ 


1 B 

2 B j 
a C j, 

^ Thus B and C; A ^ jT 
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A, fol. 46’; B, fol. 99’; C, fol. 83'. 

^ ^ Si 

S V^' ^\ 

0:* <4 ->*“ c-^U-1 

^ .jiXLj. ^l" QiijSlIjS 

J«1 JjC JAJ^ ly 

Pi' * 'juk' 

J*' J ^ J J cr" J> 

f OCj ^ uCj 

jA o-JT j:> J^\r jU-ac j .xl ij? 

o-atf ifi 

1 jAsf I ^ ^ jJ «il»^ V; 

t/jT ^j; -^V ti"* j' 

ljL«l kSJJj^ ^ j'* J IP iS^ P 
■* i* ^.i ^ *** ' <3* ^ ' *. 


1 c Jj- 

9 Thus B and C; A ^ 

» C j' 


2 B and C c?H 


c J/- 
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For how long this pride and obstinacy, till what time this 
deviation from the right way? With such actions, how canst 
thou escape being punished by the fire of hell ? 

Without any doubt whatever, at the end, thou shalt lay 
down thy head in the dust of abasement, even shouldst thou 
wear a crown of empire like that of Zu-l-Qamayn. 

If the demon of hope giveth thee a hare’s sleep (t.c. negli¬ 
gence), for how long wilt thou be able to play the fox in the 
claws of the lion of death ? 

O thou, who hast followed the ways of Satan, do not 
pretend to be a man of My street: how should the Merciful not 
be aggrieved with thee, thou art intelligent, not a fool.* 

In league against thee are thy lower soul, lust, covetousness 
and cupidity: O intelligent man! beware of these enemies, if 
thou art aware. 

Repentance of sins is needed to enter Paradise: without 
the point of the sword, how can the royal throne be safo^? 

If money is not ready in his sleeve, how can a nobleman get 
from the slave-seller a lovely Turk ? ** 

Everybody seems to possess rank, comfort or a post of 
command, O An^ari 1 who are they, do tell me, whether beginners, 
or those who have attained the end ? 


These stern, but fervent, exhortations to turn towards 
Truth, these bitter lamentations over the general decline of 
Sufi principles amongst the masses, must be considered as quite 
sincere from the lips of Ansarl. The decline, of which he speaks, 
was clearly recognized by certain of his contemporaries as well. 
Thus, Jullabi, on the very first pages of his work says i: ‘ Know 
thou that in this our time this science has in truth vanished, 
especially in this country, where the people have given themselves 


* Zhukovsky translates the first hemistich: ‘O thou who hast 
stopped the way for Satan, thou art a man, 1 say, not a woman *, taking 
rah giriftan to mean here * to arrest the progress of somebody *, and 
reculing gUyam instead of kuyam. Na-zanl, however, is here the Sub¬ 
junctive form of the verb zadan with the negative particle, used instead 

of the imperative, not the nounOj with the verbum substanti- 

vum. I translate accordingly.—ho Translator. 

*♦ Zhukovsky roads, * tark-% khargahl * and translates the 
hemistich: ‘How can he from the market-place bring a rope for the tent*, 
obviously overlooking the possibility of dropping the taahdid in nakhkhda 
(* slave-seller’), either as a poetical licence on part of Anijarl, or as a 
current vulgar form of speech in Herat of his time. I read also * turk-i- 
khargahl’.—The Translator. 

^ cjLlS**Univ. Library No. 548 fol. 6r (ob Zhukovsky’s 

post-mortem edition, Leningrad, 1926, p. 7; Sc^arqand edition, 
1914, p. 11; Lahore edition, p. 6.—^T.) 
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up entirely to their passions ’ ♦ jp c/} U ijUj j>jX\ 

o Jii) ^ (Jj*--* 4Lf^ ^ 4!Ut^^ jXa 

With regard to his style, An^ari is, for the Vth century of 
the Hijra, an author of outetanding merit: a^-Zahabi speaks 

of its elegance j Wjl olT... •••) , and Baiqara of its terseness 

bordering on what one may call the enigmatic. The above 
recorded * songs ’ of An^ari sufficiently show him to be a 
past master in literary composition, having hardly any equal 
among his contemporaries. For the sake of completeness, 
however, we may be allowed to quote below a specimen from 
his pen in prose ^ , it being the latter which made his name so 
popular in the East: there is hardly any literate person in Persia 
or Central Asia who does not know by heart a whole series of 
sayings or pious invocations due to the authorship of ‘ Khaja 
"Abdullah 

^ 

i 00*411 jji> Sjl^ j cu^) 4*lojP d jIap ( Oo*4>l 

i OoaIaJL**) jl OolOoiolgLU** ^ j 

^ oAtfP ^ 4 Oo*4»l Vjlo*4»i ^^ 

JLls^ 04*>rioi JLj ^ 0*1^ 4j\iP ( o 

S^J l» by^ ^‘ 

_/• 0^1 Ij J ^ 

Oo.**>UiL>I c 

o**«M^ 1 o**4»i 0^3 ^ Om**! 


* But of. what Zhukovsky has'to say in thati^rospect in 
the Introduction to his above-mentioned edition of the Kash/u-l-MafJiib 

483 of the English translation in vol. V of the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies). 

1 Univ. Library Ms. No. 386, fol. 352 v- 363 v; cf. also the Indian 
edition, pp. 13-16. 

* Ms. and edition ^ 
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jl /I dOL J Liil £t: jj jJi 

‘ ^ J. OiUj J3 ^s^,j J 

^J. ‘ ss-«li jjj ji i;|l yi- jj 

cu.mI J.») ^ ( yLI jl c/[/ _j 


ol^l j^ J i 4pL» \jJi|) aI^I ^ Jl l^j.aa3^ ( cumiI 

i J ‘ l^Lc^-b 

^ ‘ jij* •*-<» Ve jU ^ J J>j* J j;li* cT-ii?- 
J i ^juij^ j j>- c-^lr J J -X)^^ 

jjjuT o Iftlijjb J i JUU) o ^ jlxit mil J JUjI j 

. U^ aULw \^J jSyr jl J * J^-JuT^. jLajC j 

cr^lp ( ^^y,j ••xJj J jJjjC ^ J J jy^ J 

jf ^ J JLUI^IjI \/^^U) 4»<aflH (‘Jj^ J J •Xiid^ 

Jsf) C>»^^ J •X* JLj 4 jli 3 ^ ol^ll i JlLliljL^ 

lid y^ jl *xIa ^3^^ ^^ ks^ y <j!ni<iw^ 1*1^ (tAiaXolASi^ 




(^jj J (5ri olj-A J 

j\-x\ 5^ ^ jlx*3j>- J jIxaJ ub J < ^ j 

^jli\^ * fcXJLM»ji J cu^W Jl 

jl jbj» jJaI j ^ * cu-Jli^ ^\flr O;!^ 

ot-»jid ^ ^yy. ^yy (J^j^ j W j? ^ j «cAri 
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4^1 ^ Xj\»^ oLj# j JUJljsr \j •Wj ^ ( l-T'U' j 

jul>- cjC^ S •Xt) ajMjo i J-^U- J JiW jl‘l 

J ^ li ^ .All J 

J^ S.^ J ^ J 

J^U«I j» ^ jI ^ J ^ ^ll j 

VSaJW j ^m*X^ \j^ J ^ (3VV^ J^LmJ) j |0 y 

^ jy^ It i ^m>XjjXi lij (jStx» J jl J *L^ 

cJ J 0^1^^ Li 4 oJi>>lJ ^ 1 Ojj..la.»^ 1^ U oJb«Jip Ij 

JlU J Jl» 41 * J J ^ ‘ ^ 

jjj crri->'^ o-»i^* 4<i^ crl l» 1^ < j-i:* 


Sj^ 4? t ^i 

0*LLi 4? ^ 

J 4i 

1 jU (J< 

cuA loi 

A»* 

c^W 

^ i^yrj ^ 

‘ C^-P 

I A> J>- A) 

ju Ju* 

J o^' 

jULm Ai* ^tjLP 

J 

ol^l A» 4 ^ 

L« 4.* 

» 



uumJU\j^ jl 

U ( 

‘i ** 


‘ ^y. 0^ 

ji _^jPr J b 

U 4 vS^JU^ 



ysJ^ fJ>S^ ‘ J ti!; jC^l* ^ J 

t oW J iJWj; <Sj!‘^ ^ J 

■»jb i/ ‘-Q J* V. J.. j>*r Jiji^* /i 

^J j\f L/ 4.Xil J 
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jjhi C/j ^ ^ (•-4-J 

Ai j JJI^ ^ A# JjS* \a j *X» 

(dJL^^ U j U (cu—J jTl U ^1*^1 

<.-^1 j^ \a ^jL* j l» l> djrti« ^ o/U *1^ 

< 4f\^ ^1 L* olc^ i.ii^l* ^ ^J'^****i ^ ^ j 

Sjl^ ‘ J 4-«f^U- U jL..3^j J'y j Li jl 

4I:^^T \a (J^ (3*^ 4 Li u^S ^ 

** * 

> 

^ Li 0 L 3 c3t^ * ^ 0^*^**^ ^ 

(^Lia^) ^ Li t—lTL^ ^^ Li vjIa^ ^ a5>- 

i^y c-/^\^ J oL^jj^ j\» 

<0J^^ Li i^\^ jl O J ^ 

I^JLj (3^^ ‘ dJ aP ^ ^ ^ J^ 

** ^ • 

1 ** ■ ^ ^ j ^ m AA L d .■... mi ^ ^ O' ^ K^.S^ji- jlj iL J 

S^-^nJ tiij 3 (3 l) I ^ J ®J? ^ J^ Li i yt^ L* 


> f • ^ 


o v'-J'^i JjV 


O dervish! know that this lower world is a world of deceit 
and a city of wicked people. It is a fornicating traitress, a 
perfidious schemer. It is an inn where one cannot stay and an 
unstable passage-way. It is a wound caused by a sting, for 
whiph there is no salve, it is the wife divorced by Ibrahim-i 
Adham. It is a hovel of carelessness and ill-fame, which was 
relinquished by His Holiness Basham!. It is a house of calamity 
and iniquity, which was renounced by Junayd-i Baghdadi. It is a 
soul-burning bitter drink, which was trampled under foot by 
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Shaqiq-i Balkhi. For low-minded self-seekers it is a temple, 
which was scorned by Abu-Sa‘id-i Abu-l-Khayr. It is what 
the God-fearing refuse, and what the unfortunate accept. 
Whoever seeketh it is contemptible, and the tongue of his 
excuses is stammering, but for the exemplary people guidance 
is found in the verse: 'Say: the good of the world is smalV^ . 
O traveller 1 if thou art seeldng and longing for God, thou must 
live in asceticism and proceed in accordance with the confession 
of faith. In the night of the grave there is sleep, and on the 
Day of Resurrection there is reward: increase the stock of good 
actions and abandon hope, for hope is the brocade of personation 
and a charm of the.devil, especially according to the true ad¬ 
monition : ‘ The world is one hour *, and to the encouraging 
saying: 'Fill it {i.e. that hour) with obedience \ Pass through 
the salt-marshes and look at the graveyards: thou wilt see so 
many graves and tombs, and a hundred thousand beautiful 
ones sleeping in them. They tried and made efforts, and burned 
in the fire of cupidity and hope. They were deceived by riches 
and spoils like children. They dived into seas and ascended 
mountains. They wore belts adorned vdth precious pearls, 
and for gold and silver they deceived the weak and the orphans 
and robbed them of their money.* Ultimately they died and 
carried with them many regrets. In one word, they filled their 
storehouses and brought into their hearts the sorrows of this 
world. Suddenly they were torn away from the side of hope 
and all were given to taste of the drink of death. What is the 
world ? a piece of litter. Then, Avoe to him who has remained 
careless of to-morrow and ‘ He followed his passions,—mayest 
thou not perish! ’ 2 Dost thou not see so many thousands of 
trusted men and chiefs on the face of the earth, and every kind 
of talented people and humble sages, whose threshold the whole 
world used to kiss: in the end they died and rotted away. Yea, 
such is the end, and such are the <ireg8 of that cup! O soul ! 
think of death and do away with hope, otherwise, woe to thee, for 
hell will be thy place of abode. Look: thy true friends and thy 
dear ones who are buried under earth are seeking for thy prayers 
and are speaking the following language: * O careless youths, 
and O useless old men 1 are you insane to remain asleep in this 
way, or are you from another world that you do not understand 
that we are sleeping in dust and blood and covering our faces 
with the veil [of the shroud]. Each of us was like unto a moon 


1 Qur’an, IV, 79. 

• Zhukovsky needlessly corrects j into ^ j 

and translates: ‘for gold and silver, profit and goods, they had recourse 
to subterfuge and amassed o€wh *. The meaning is, however, clear 
without that correction.—ThoTranslator. 

2 Qur’&n, XX, 17. 
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of two weeks ’ and in one week’s time you have forgotten 
us. We also, before you, have been seated on the carpet of 
happiness enjoying the delight of owning the world. We 
sucked the breast of the world, but ultimately we tasted of the 
bitterness of death, and did not see good faith on the part of 
the world. When, for each of us separately there came the 
message: "They expect nothing hut one single calamity we 
were given up to the winds of annihilation and thrown in the 
dust of distress. No kindness did we see from our relatives 
and family, no profit did we derive from wealth and property. 
We would agree to all that bitterness, were it not for the Day 
of Judgment which is looming ahead ! We have neither pillow 
nor carpet, neither cash nor goods, neither a wife, nor a con¬ 
cubine, neither purse nor coin, neither chiefs nor troops ♦*, 
neither grandeur nor army, neither voice nor possibility of 
[emitting a] sound, no capacity either of speaking or calling. 
Who are we now ? a handful of beggars ***. We are prevented 
from enjoying worldly pleasures, our fat and flesh have fallen 
to the lot of worms. At the time when we had the possibility 
and the precious stone was in the mine, when we enjoyed peace 
of mind and a merry disposition, we did not display any virtue 
and did not seek information, we fell into [the habit of] dissipa¬ 
tion, and in that state we left this life. If you are not mad, 
look at us now: the spirit of every one of us is moaning, and 
shedding tears of regret, and deploring its present situation. 
Our profit is regrets of what has been taken away from us and 
repentance for what had been done by us. O you ! who have 
received the message, contained in the words: "For them there 
are glad tidings ’ what have you in common with that stinking 
husband-killing old hag? Turn your faces towards the road, 
and look at us: there is no mention of our names, and there is 
no trace of our bodies. Our frames have fallen to dust and our 
bodies have rotted away. Our dust is trampled under foot and 
our graves are unswept. Our establishment has been destroyed, 
and our place of abode is dust. On our couch somebody else 
takes our place, and our orphans have left their home. Oui* 
l>ewitching locks have been blown away by the wind, and the 


♦ t.e., as beautiful as the full moon.—ho Translator. 

1 Qur’an. XXXVI, 49. 

♦* Zhukovsky translates ‘neither faces, nor 

foreheads’.—he Translator. 

**♦ Zhukovsky translates 'the hand cf a beggar’. 

But muaht is not ‘ hand least of all, tho outstretched hand of a beggar, 
but a* closed hand; a fist; a handful (also for persons, in the meaning 
of “ some ”, a few) *.—T hoTranslator. 

« Qur’an, X, 06; XXXIX, 19. 
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tulips of our cheeks have been eaten up by the earth. Our 
curved eyebrows have perished, and the narcissi of our two 
eyes have burst. The corals of our lips have been mixed with 
dust, and the pearls of our teeth have been scattered in the grave. 
The eloquent nightingale of our tongue has become silent, 
and the ruby-casket of our mouth has fallen to pieces. Our 
nimble limbs and our fine members have been wounded by the 
[earth of the] salt-marsh and have become a heap of earth in 
the graveyard. The bird of the spirit has flown away, and 
thorns of regret have grown from our dust. We are a warning 
to those who are bom, and an admonition for those to come. 
We are in need of a breath of a mouth, and we are content with 
being mentioned by a tongue. All that is a summary, not an 
explanation, and happiness is inaccessible. We are under the 
dark earth, and you are asleep,— ^Verily, there is a warning 
for those who are recLSonahle' i. 


It may be mentioned in conclusion that the Elder of Herat 
is, from the literary point of view, a most prominent personality. 
A more close study of his works would be a most interesting 
and profitable task for research workers: it would help to define 
the exact place of these works among Persian literary monu¬ 
ments and would yield invaluable data for a critical study of the 
text of the quatrains of Abu-Sa‘id b. Abi-l-Khayr* in the 
unique and over-estimated edition by Dr. H. Eth6,as well 
as of the quatrains of Omar Khayyam, who, in spite of the 
many editions and articles devoted to him, is still remaining 
a riddle. Such a stud}^’ of the works of An^ari has been absorbing 
my attention for a long time, and the results of my work, which 
are being prepared for publication, shall, in good time, be sub¬ 
mitted to the attention of, and consideration by Orientalists.** 


* Qur'an, III, 11, whoro the connect reading of tlie two last wordis 

♦ Cf. my note on p. 1.—he Translator. 

♦* No further publication by Z h u k o v s k y on Antjarl has, however, 
to my knowledge, appeared during his lifetime.—^T he Translator. 
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ChalUs-Ghtttia and its degenerate variants. 

By Jatindba Mohan Datta. 

{Communicated by Dr. B. S. Quha.) 

The present writer observed the following game described 
as Challis^Ohutia (the game of forty pieces) by the men playing 
them in the streets of Calcutta near Ultadanga. They all hail 
from Jaunpur in the United Provinces; and they told him that 
this game is also played in their home district. 

The diagram of the game is shown in Fig. 1. One player 
occupies the points marked with x’s with his 40 pieces—^tiny bits 



Fig 1.' 


of coal; his opponent places his 40 pieces—tiny bits of potsherd 
at the points enclosed by O’s- The pieces move one place at a 
time either vertically or horizontally, if it is vacant; and they 
capture the opponent's pieces by jumping over the same in a 
straight lino to a vacant point opposite. Successive captures 

( 257 ) 
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are allowed. The winner is to capture all the pieces of his 
opponent. 

A similar game Batti-chitti-Bakri (Red-White Goats) has 
been described by the late Prof. Hem Chandi*a Das Gupta in 
‘Sedentary Games prevalent in the Punjab’ in Joum. Proc. 
Asiat. Soc, Bengal^ Vol. XXII, (1926), p. 146. 

At Tittagarh, some 13 miles north of Calcutta, the population 
is heterogeneous and consists mainly of mill-hands coming from 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, and Madras. There we 
have found several degeneraie forms of Challia-Ohutia played by 
men and boys, some of whom are born there and some come 
from their native districts in the U.P. and Madras. The diagram 
used is somewhat different from that shown in Fig. 1. It is 
shown in Fig. 2. Though the game is described by the players 



Fig 2. 


as ChalliS'Ghutia, it is generally played with pieces far less in 
number than 40. Sometimes 16, 18, 24, and 32 pieces are used 
by each player; 24 being the most frequent number. The pieces 
are arranged along the horizontal lines; and any excess over 
multiples of 9 are placed along the right-hand side of the next 
line. The usual rules of capture and successive captures are 
followred. 
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BaghrChal at Kamakhya. 

By Jatindba Mohan Datta. 

{Comm,unic€Ued by Dr. B. S. Quha.) 

In March 1939 we viaited Kamakhya (5 miles to the west of 
Gauhati) in Assam. There are two stone-flagged slopes or 
ascents to the Temple on the top of the hills—the Eastern 
one much broader and the one used by the pilgrims and others; 
and the Western one steep and in some places very narrow, 
sometimes used in descent, but never used in ascent on account 
of a supposed prohibition or curse, according to which it 
brings ill-luck to the pilgrim ascending by it. Down the Western 
descent there is a stone wall, traditionally supposed to have 
been built by Narak Asura—now a protected monument. A 
few yards outside this wall, on the stone-flagging we found the 
following diagram chiselled; and two local Nepali boys playing 



the game of Bagh-Chal, with two tigers and 20 pieces of goats. 
The usual rule of capture by jumping over the piece to the next 
vacant point in a straight line is followed. They described the 
game as Bagh*Chal. 

Though perhaps not strictly pertinent we would like to 
draw the attention of the reader to the fact that Sedentary 
Games were popular in the time of Emperor Akbar. Prof. 
Md. Sanaullah has translated TazhiraUul-Ul<tma from Persian. 
He quotes a passage from Jehangir’s own wTiting (Tuzuk-i- 
Shazade) in which the Emperor speaks of his disinclination to 
read and failure of several teachers to teach him the alphabet. 

( 259 ) 
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At last came Mulla Farrhi from Jaunpore who joined the prince 
in his play with ghalula (pellets), and within a few days turned 
his mind from play towards reading and writing. 

Bagh-Chal is nothing but Ba^-havtdi, The game has been 
described in Joum. Proc. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XXIX, 1933» 
p. 169. See also Journ, Proc, Aaiat, Soc, Bengal, II, 1906, 
pp. 123-124; Journ, Proc. Aaiat, Soc. Bengal, XXIII, 1927, 
p. 297; Quart, Joum, Bangiya Sahitya Pariaad, XIV, pp. 240-241, 
1314 B.S.; Joum. Proc. Aaiat, Soc. Bengal, Vol. XXIII, 1926, 
p. 146; Journ, Proc, Aaiat. Soc, Bengal, Vol. 1,1935, pp. 407-408. 
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Ten Folk-stories in Serna Naga. 

By C. R. Pawsey. 
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F0LK.ST0RIES. 

1. The Story of the Owl’s and the Weaver Bird’s 
Speeches in Council. 

(/Serna Naga Version.) 

Akakho-ngo Liliti piiiiia asheHhiike tsa. 

Kaghelomi ayeghingo atsQtsii pama dolo lokbu akuchopii 
kumkono akakhongo liliti pama polo asheshiipe pike. Ike 
akakho paghino asheshupeke Ampe ampeno t silt ho. Ampe 
ampeno tstizOlo ” pike. Tigheunguno timi kumtsDno akakho 
’tsa allomo pi, pa ’kutsulo hetsukegheunguno akakho ’kutsii 
kizhe shiuve, pike. IpiizOno liliti polo asheshupeke. Lilitiye 
“ Lilili, mta tsiitho, lilili, mta tsQzii ” pike. Tigheunguno timi 
kumtsiino “ Te alio ” pi liliti ’gi kunhutsiikeloye kiinhu pahape 
lilitiye kitila shiuve pike. 

(Serna Naga and English ivord for word Translation.) 

Akakho-ngo Liliti pama asheshuke ’tsa. 

Owl and Weaver bird the two held forth words. 

Kaghelomi ayeghingo atsiltsii pama dolo 

Men of old earth and sky the two between 

loy^u akuchopu kumkono akakhongo 

living creatures all assembled having owl 

( 261 ) 
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lillti pama polo asheshupe pike. Ike 

weaver bird the two on hold forth caused said. But 

akakho- paghino asheshupeke Ampe ampeno tsiitho. 
owl first held forth ‘‘ Yearly light. 

Ampe ampeno tsUzttlo ” pike. Tigheunguno timi 

Yearly darkness ” said. This for men 

kumtstino akakho ’tsa allomo pi, pa ’kutsttlo 

all owl’s words good not saying, his head 

hetsiikegheunguno akakho *kutsil kizhe shiuve, pike. 

Ideating because of owl’s head big became, said. 

Ipuzilno liliti polo asheshupeke. Lilitiye 

Then weaver bird on hold forth caused. Weaver bird 

Lilili, mta tsiithOt lilili* mta tsilzU ” pike. 

Lilili, quickly light, lilili, quickly darkness ” said. 

Tigheunguno timi kumtstino ** Te alio pi 
And so men all “That’s good’’ 'saying 

liliti *gi kunhutsilkeloye kunhu pahape 

weaver bird’s face stroking stroking completely 

lilitiye kitila shiuve pike, 
weaver bird small became said. 

{English Translation,) 

Once upon a time all the animals that dwelt between 
heaven and earth assembled and told the owl and the weaver 
bird to hold forth. But they made the owl speak first. And 
he said “ Let there be light for one year and darkness for one 
year ”. And so everyone said that the words of the owl were 
not good and because they hit him on* the head, his head 
became big, so it is said. Then they commanded the weaver 
bird to give tongue and he said “Let day come quickly, let 
night come quicldy And so everybody said “ That is good ” 
and because they stroked the face of the weaver bird they 
stroked it till there was nothing left, and thus the weaver bird 
became small, so it is said. 


2. The Story of the two Brothers who killed 
THE Tigers. 

Athayu mi kini angshu keitsa. 

Kaghe timi lakino anu kepitimi kini punuvepuziino anu 
kumano itimi shiapilono apuye angshuno pfewuveke. Tilehino 
anu kumano azavilo inzhuke “Ipuye kilau wuvea kya?” pike. 
Azano “Opuye alulo huvia” pike. Kuthoughe anu kumano 
azavilo inzhuke. Azano pamavilo “Opuye izUwuvia*’ pike. 
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Tilehino anu kumano apumi shikethiuno azavilo inzhuke. Azano 
^‘Opuye angshuno pfewuviake” pike. Tilehino azano pamavilo 
“Okuzhoye azhta chiighi angu chiighi ishipuziino nilu’balo 
ashe aghau ’pa azhtano shosiighelo” pike. Pamano akhu 
’nyepa shosuwo piye ashe ’nyepa shosiiwo aza piye ishike. 
Azano *^Ihi kumoke” tipike. Kuthoughe anga kumano aghalo 
wupuziino angshu ’nyepa kizhe aghike. Tipau shosuwo aza 
piyeke. Azano pamavilo “Ihino opu tsiiveke” pike. Tilehino 
aitiuno pazavilo “Kishi shin kya ? ” pike. Azano pavilo “Noye 
itiani mo?” pike. Aitiuno “Niyeghi itiani” pike. Tilehino 
aitiuno pamu sasii aghiilo laki aghatsa khowu, aghiilo laki akwo 
ghe, aghtilo laki akwo chu. Ishipuziino akhe siiwu akwo tsii- 
pukupuziino aghatsa tsiike, ishipuziino aitiuno akwolo ikupuziino 
“Kizhehino ipu she chupa’nkeno eghelo” pike. Tilehino 
angshu kuthomo eghepuziino akhe zumili ikii cheaye azhtano 
akhe khiithapfe angshu akwolo vesiipuziino ashu kitiviakelono 
aghatsa ikipfe angshu ’melo vephovetsii. Kuthoughe angshuno 
ikucheaye akhe khiithapfe khiithapfe akwolo vesiiveke. Ishi¬ 
puziino angshu ashu kitiavekelono kuthoughe aghatsa ikipfe 
angshu ’melo vephoveke. Ishipuziino angshu kizhe kini atii- 
kauno egheke. 

Aitiuno pamuvilo “Imu, ino akizheu chen kya? Noye 
akitilau chelonhye ” tipike. Akicheuye miisano angshu chemove. 
Aitiuno akizheu chekhivepuziino kuthoughe akicheu angu ikipfe 
akitilau oheke. Teghi aitiuno chekhive. Ishipuziino pama 
aghii’le ku siisiiwocheke. Akutolo iolaye akicheughi aitiu 
’gholo aghii’le ku siichc, eno atolo ipeaye akicheuye timi ’zii 
kuzhoye aitiu ’gholo aghii’le kusiimonocheke. Timino pamavilo 
“Kiuno yi kya?” pike. Aitiuno amu miisayeno "Imughi, 
niyeghi yike” ti pi azavilo pike. Azano “Oko kiuno yikeno 
mtakeke, ino agha ’chomhi aki ’molelo shotsiinke. Oko kini- 
kuzho alikano kazhulo” pike. Akicheuye kakumono kititi 
amughono kiyepuziino wuve. Aitiuye alikano kaye agha 
’chomhi awogUlono kathaveke. Tilehino azano tipike. “Aiti¬ 
uno apu ’mkii lukena”, tipipuziino aitiuvilo “Nono opu ’mkii 
lutsiike”. I pi aitiuvilo ti pe pike. 

Athayu mi kini angshu keitsa. 

Brothers men two tiger killing-story. 

Kaghe timi lakino anu kepitimi kini punuve- 

Pormerly man one children, males two born 

puzilno anu kumano itimi shiapilono apuye 

been having children both small beemoe having father 

angshuno pfewuveke. Tilehino anu kumano 

tiger carrying went. Then children both 

azavilo inzhuke Ipuye kilau wuvea kya ? ” 
mother to asked “ Our father where went what ? ” 
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pike. Azano Opuye alulo huvla pike, 

said. Mother “ Your father fields to went down said. 

Kuthoughe anu kumano azavilo inzhuke. 

Again children both mother to asked. 

Azano pamavilo Opuye izuwuvia ” pike. 
Mother them to “ Your father travelling went ” said. 
Tilehino anu kumano apumi shikethiuno 

Then children both youths becoming after 

azavilo inzhuke. Azano Opuye angshuno 

mother to asked. Mother Your father tiger 
ptewuviake ” pike. Tilehino azano pamavilo 

carr 3 dng went ” said. Then mother both to 

Okuzhoye azhta chilghi angu chQghi 

“ You two dao sharpening spear sharpening 

ishipuzilno nilu’balo ashe aghau *pa 

thus having done our fields below animals jungle tracks 

azhtano shosttghelo ** pike. Pamano akhu 
dao by lifting up bringsaid. Both sambhur 

*nyepa shosilwo piye ashe ’nyepa 

tracks picking up bringing showing animals tracks 

shosilwo aza piye ishike. Azano 

picking up bringing mother showing thus did. Mother 

^^Ihi kumoke ’’ tipike. Kuthoughe anga 

“ This not this said. Again children 

kumono aghalo wupuztino angshu ’nyepa kizhe 

both jungle to gone having tiger tracks big 

aghike. Tipau shosilwo aza piyeke. 

were. This lifting up bringing mother showed. 

Azano pamavilo **Ihino opu tsiiveke” 

Mother both to ** This your father bit and killed ” 

pike. Tilehino aitiuno pazavilo ‘*Kishi 

said. Then younger mother to “ What doing 

shin kya ? ’’ pike. Azano pavilo Noye itiani 

do will what? ” said. Mother him to “ You know 

mo ? ” pike. Aitiuno Niyeghi itiani ” pike, 

not ? ” said. Younger “ I too know ” said. 

Tilehino aitiuno pamu sasil aghUlo laki 

Then younger his elder brother with day one 

aghatsa khowu, aghillo laki akwo ghe, 

fruit gathering, day one machan cutting, 

aghillo laki akwo chu, ishipuzilno akhe 

day one pit digging, thus having done cane 

sttwu akwolo tsilpukupuzilno aghatsa tsilke. 

bringing machan to fastened having fruit fastened. 
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IshlpuzOno aitiuno akwo ikupuzttno 

Thus having done younger machan ascended having 

•• Kizhehlno Ipu she chupa’nkeno eghelo ” pike. 

“ As many as my father flesh eat having come ” said. 

Tllehlno angshu kuthomo eghepuziino akhe zumlli 

Then tiger many come having cane clawing 

iku cheaye azhtano akhe khiithapfe angshu 

mounting going dao with cane cutting tiger 
akwolo vestipuziino ashu kitiviakelono aghatsa 

pit in fallen having panji pierced having fruit 

ikipfe angshu 'melo vephovetsti. Kuthoughe 

taking up tiger’s heart broke. Again 

angshuno Ikucheaye akhe khQthapfe khiithapfe akwolo 
tiger ascending cane cutting cutting pit in 

vesilveke. IshipuzUno angshu ashu kitiavekelono 

fell. Thus having done tiger panji pierced having 

kuthoughe aghatsa ikipfe angshu ’melo vephoveke. 

again fruit lifting tiger’s heart broke. 

IshipuzUno angshu kizhe kini atttkauno egheke. 

Thus having done tigers big two afterwards came. 

Aitiuno pamuvllo “ Imu, ino akizheu 

Younger his elder brother to “ Brother I big one 
chen kya ? Noye akltilau chelonhye ” tipike. 

spear wliat ? You little one spear please ” this said. 

Akicheuye mUsano angshu chemove. Aitiuno 

Elder feared having tiger speared not. Younger 

akizheu chekhivepuzUno kuthoughe akicheu angu 
big one speared having again elder’s spear 

ikipfe akltilau cheke. Teghi aitiuno chekhive. 

taking little one speared. This too younger speared. 

IshipuzUno pama aghU’le ku 

Thus having done both war song singing 

sUsUwocheke. Akutolo lloaye akicheughi 

together went continued. Hollow in entering elder 
aitiu ’gholo aghU’le ku sUche, eno atolo 

younger with war song singing with went, and hill to 

ipeaye akicheuye timi ’zU kuzhoye aitiu ’gholo 
emerging older men before shame yo ung er with 

aghU’le kusUmonocheke. Timino pamavllo “ Kiuno 

war song singing not went. Men them to “ Who 

yl kya ? ” pike. Aitiuno amu mUsayeno 
killed what ? ” said. Younger elder feaied having 
•• Imughi, nlyeghi yike ” tl pi azavilo 

“ My elder brother too, I too killed ” this saying mother to 
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pike. Azano Oko kiuno yikeno mtakeke, 

said. Mother “ You two who killed having not knowing, 
ino agha ’chomhi aki ’molelo shotslinke. Oko 

I hornbill tail house top in fix keep will. You two 

kinikuzho alikano kazhulo pike. Akicheuye 

both bow with shoot and see ’’ said. Elder 

kakumono kititi amughono kiyepuzttno 

shot not at all having little arrow feather touched having 
wuve. Aitluye alikano kaye agha ’chomhi 

went. Younger bow with shooting hornbill’s tail 

awoghilono kathaveke. Tllehino azano tiplke. 


middle in 

hit. 


Then 

mother this said. 

“ Aitiuno 

apu 

mkil 

lukena 

f 

tipipuzllno 

“ Younger 

father’s 

skill 

taken has ”, 

this said having 

aitluvllo 

“ Nono 

opu 


’mkQ 

lutsttke.” 

younger to 

“ You 

your 

father’s 

skill 

taken have.” 

ipi 

aitiuvilo 

ti 

pe 

pike. 


This saying 

younger to this saying 

said. 



Once upon a time a man had two sons born to him, and 
while they were both small a tiger carried off their father. Then 
the two children asked their mother where their father had 
gone. The mother replied “ Your father has gone to his fields 
Again they asked their mother and she replied “ Your father 
has gone on a journey 

Later when they were youths they asked their mother, who 
replied “A tiger carried off your father” and added “Sharpen 
your daos, and sharpen your spears, 'and go and dig up with 
your dao and bring the tracks of the beasts of the jungle from 
below our fields”. They then went and brought the tracks of 
sambhur and other beasts and showed them to their mother. 
Their mother said “I don’t want those”. Again the children 
went into the jungle and there was there the track of a large 
tiger. They brought it and showed it to their mother who 
said “This killed your father”. The younger one then said 
“What are we to do ? ” The mother replied “Don’t you know ? ” 
The younger one answered “ Well, I know”. 

Then the younger one with his brother one day collected 
some large fruit, and one day cut the materials for amachan 
and one day dug a pit, and then tied together the machan, and 
fastened up the fruit. Then he got into the machan and said 
“•Come all you who ate my father’s fiesh”. Many tigers then 
came and while they were clawing and climbing up the cane, 
he cut it and one tiger fell into the pit and was pierced by the 
panjis. He then took up the fruit and threw it and broke the 
tiger’s heart. Again while a tiger was climbing up he cut the 
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cane so that it fell into the pit and was pierced by the panjis 
and again he broke its heart by throwing the fruit. 

When he had done this two big tigers came. 

The younger then said “Brother shall I spear the big one 1 
You spear the little one please”. The elder was frightened 
and didn’t spear his beast, but the younger killed the big one, 
and then with his brother’s spear killed the little one as well. 

They then went away singing the war song. While they 
were in the valleys the elder sang with his brother, but when 
they came out on the hill tops the elder was ashamed before men, 
and did not sing. When men asked them who had killed the 
tigers, the younger one for fear of his brother said “We were 
both successful”. And he told his mother this. The mother 
replied “As you don’t know who was successful, 1 will fix a 
hornbill’s tail to the top of the house. Both of you must shoot 
at it with your bows”. The elder one because he had not 
shot at all grazed the mark with the arrow feather, but the 
younger one hit it in the centre. Then their mother said “The 
younger has inherited his father’s skill” and said to the younger 
“ You have inherited your father’s skill ’’. Thus she spake to the 
younger one. 


3. Nisafa and Nisala. 

Nisapa-ngo Nisala. 

Nisapango Nisala pama alozhi ilakike. Pano aghtilo laki 
tinii ’lulo huke. Pano ’kwomi alu ithena ’mlakhaveno aghokilo 
achuwo koniaye pino wuke. Kuthamino aziiuno achuwo 
koveke. Nisapano athiikashi achuwo kocheke. Nisalano idewo 
Nisapa hezhuke. Timino achuwo kokhavekethiuno Nisapano 
achuwo ’kilo aou chukbosiiaye achuwo kini kiithu keghaluke. 
Nisapano achuwo ’kilo aou chukhosuaye aghi i peno pa aou 
’lobalo hepeyepe ipegheke Nisalano ti itulupuzuno Nisapavilo 
pike. “Ikuzho alelu akwoshini” pike. Nisapano “Niye 
meghemi keke. Ikuzho alelu akwoshimoi” pike. Nisalano 
pavilo “ Ikuzho tangui akwoshini” pike. 

Tipino kuma alelu akwoshike. Aluzhimi kuchopu wuni- 
kelauye aghokilo azii kuchuke. Nisapano azii kuchukelono 
Nisalano Nisapa ’kiche nutsuke. Nisapa ’kichelo ati nupeluke. 
Nisalano ti ituluno Nisapa ’kilo wuniye pike. Kumsuoheke. 
Avelao Nisapango Nisala kuma a,chuwo kizheke. Nisalano 
Nisapavilo ti pike “Heno ino luni, heno nono lulo” ti pike. 
“Akilo siiwono i’pungo i’za pama akelono achuwo ghopesiisii’'. 
Nisala pa’pungo pa’za pamano ti pike “Atsiikulono Nisapa ana 
tsiilo, aou’kumtstizukubolono Nisapa azhi zheni” ti pino ana 
tsii, azhi zhe, ishike. 

Nisapano Nisala luniye picheke. Apuazano Nisapa ’kilo 
puomo picheke. Nisapano meghemike. Nisalano apu aza 
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kinimike. Nisapano meghemikegheunguno Nisala lumlano 
acheke. Aghiilo lakino Nisalano Nisapavilo pike “ Noye i 
’chiku siiwo alhi shino, alhi shisiigheno, ame kiighalo” pike. 
Nisapano Nisala ’chi siiwo alhi shiwuke. Nisapa eghempilono 
timino Nisala luveke. Timino ame kiighaniye pino, Nisala pa’pu 
pa’zavilo pike. Nisalano “Apfo siiani”, pino “Ame kiighamo” 
pike. Aghiilo lakiloye timino egheno ame kiighaveke. Nisalano 
womoniye amelolono siiani ti pike. Nisala ’kiminono “Ishiye 
kishekishemo sasii woveni ” pike. “ Akachegheno Nisala kuhope 
wuni” pike. Tilehino Nisalano pa’kimi ’kilo wuke. Alalono 
Nisalano timivilo ti pike “Niye Nisapa keakomu Nisapa kemlano 
kiilauveke. Tipilonhye”. Tilehino timino Nisapavilo “ O’nipu 
Nisalaye kiilauveke”. Nisapavilo ti pike. Tilehino Nisapano 
amishi ’shomlii chiighipeno, akumtho shou ikwono poegheke. 
Nisalaye kiilauchegheke. Nisalano Nisapavilo ti pike “Niye 
o’keamu, o’kemlano kiilauveke”. 

Aghiilo lakino Nisala ’kimino Nisapa ghikhiveniye Nisapa 
kuke. Nisapano pano’pfulo kezhiliuno ipcgheke. Nisapano 
pa’mhyemogha kiisiiveno Nisala ’kimi ’pfulo ipegheke. Pa 
’naghamino kumtsiino Nisapa akevi keghashikethiuno “Nisapa 
alhokesa keke. Zhumoi”, ti pino thoghoye alulo huniye pike. 
Pa ’naghami tishi kiighaake. Thanauye Nisapano pa’nhye- 
mogha kuchopu pfepukc. Tilehina kumtsiino Nisapa zhuniyc 
ti pino nguake. Pa ’naghamino ’khuchuhabo siiwo ayeghilo 
azhoshikhavetsiino Nisapavilo “Tipashouno akhe shkhulo” 
pike. Pa’naghamino Nisapa iveniyc kuluchuhabo siiwo aye¬ 
ghilo khavetsiike. Nisapano kuluchuhabo nekipepe vekhive- 
akelono keghaluveniye kiighaake. Nisapano vekhiemoiio akhe 
shiveke. Kumtsiino Nisapa zhunishino zhuake. Nisapano 
akheshi ide eghekclono Nisalano anga khapuapuzuno anga kilhe 
pukukelono Chophei ’kJjamunu pekhitsiike. Nisapano pa 
’kbamunu pekhiva pino ikipfc kyegheke. Ti kyeghekcthiuye 
alaushi Nisapa ituluko. Nisapano akheshisiisii, aliokiidau shilono, 
alio toku ikacheiloveno poveke. Pa’naghami kumtsii alulo huniye 
pino, hukhaveke. 

Nisalaiigo Nisala’kimi kumano alaghungulo alu chiake. 
Nisapano wocheke. Nisala ’kimino Nisalavilo ti pike “Huno 
kiu kya?”, ti pike. Nisalano kiithami ’zheye kumtsii *zhe 
pikhaveno Nisapa ’zhe pitsumoke. Nisala ’kimino Nisalavilo 
“Hupaye kiu kya?”, ti pino inzhuke. Nisalano pimoko. 
Amimino kiighiipaake, alhealo yeilogheke, Nisalano tilehino 
pa’kimivilo “Niye thosiilo ishi kichemike” ti pike. Nisala 
’kimino itiveno Nisalavilo “Alhealo nguaghilo. Ino abalo akhe 
thasiigheni”. Ti pino akhe thasiigheke. Akhe buno Nisala 
’ou phevetsii Nisala ’kupu pevetsii. Alhea aketsii kucholo 
phedaveno Nisala ’kimino woveke. Nisala ’kimino amini 
kbaluvetsti aphi khaluvetsiino ampiu kumsa alhea ketsiikucholo 
phedaveno woveke. Nisalano ahuno akhe .mikithaveno Nisapa 
hawuveke. Nisalano atho lakilono Nisapa kuke. Nisapano 
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aghumi keghashi atho lakilono agha gheveno ami phoveno 
woveke. Nisalano kutoughi tipa’tolo ipegheno Nisapa kuke. 
Nisapano Nisala mtano aghumi keghaslii rniisano woveke. 
Nisalano Nisapa ’naghami ’pfulo epegheke. Nisapano anhye 
kukiidhu pfulili keghape apukilono eghaake. Nisalano ti chiluno 
Nisapa kuke. 

Nisapano tilehino Nisala itino aliolo iloghekc. Nisalano 
amini kaha, api kahano agheke. Nisapano pa ’phi “ Atakuvepi” 
siila kinishino Nisala laki su, ’mini pe, laki sii upeke. Tishino 
kuma aliolono akwoshiveke. Kiima aliolono kumtsa ziiveke- 
gheunguno Nisala tilehi ighwono siiwuveke. Nisala pa ’pu pa 
’zano houshi heushino chiniamii vimoke. Nisalano apu azavilo 
ti pike‘‘Niye kulhube an’ke. Tilehi akichepi shitsiilo”. Apua- 
zano akichepi shitsuke. Puthouno Nisapano egheno akichepilono 
aou chukhosiino Nisala ’melolo inapcayc, Nisalayc viake. 
Apuazano Nisalano eghamoaye akulu kokhupeye, zhu»Tye 
Nisapano pa’ou suzhopo ipeve. Apuazano zhumono akcloye, 
Nisapano pa’ou sii wo Nisala ’melo inapctsii ishi ac?hcke. Tipa 
kusiilono Nisala tivcke. 

Aghiilo lakino Nisapano Nisala pa ’pungo ird ’za pamavilo 
pike. ^‘Ni kiithii asii ghewuni”. Ti pirio pana kiithu asii 
ghcwuke. Nisapano atheghushino, pamaiio atiikashi Nisapano 
asakheli khouno ipususii wuveke. “Okuzhoghi ipapclo” ti 
pino sacheke. Nisapano asii gheno kuma akinianipfu pupeke, 
Nisapano atheghushino, lakiithu akisii peno asakhelilo ala 
ghesiisii woveke. Kezhiliu Nisala pa ’pungo pa ’za kumano 
atsa kegha ake. Akimino anipuvilo “Ino Nisapa ’kilo pouniye 
pike, nono moke”. Tipi kegha aghike. Nisapano mekhiake. 
Ti chiluno thanauj^e Nisala pa ’pungo pa ’za kumavilo pike “Ino 
tiwuaye i’kumo kiitlia kwotsiikevelo. Nisala kumophivilo 
kwotsiilo. Kumtsa kwotsiiaye kitilawuye Nisala ikuzho 
kiighiinalunani”. Ti pike. Tipathiuno Nisapa tiuveke. Kuma 
’kiimo kumtsa kwotsiike. 

Nisala pazano thumomi ko. Asainouno Nisala pa’zano 
“Nisapango Nisala kuma kiighiina lua ma?” Ti pi inzhuke 
Nisapano ti pike “Ikuzho dolo asiikumo anino, kiighiiiiamlaphi” 
pike. Thanau Nisala pa’zano zii ithougheno kuma dolo asii 
hezhuke. Timino ayeghu zhestipagheke. Nisala pa’zano ayeghu 
siizhovetsiike tipathiuno Nisala pa’zano asamouno inzhuke. 
“Kiighiina a ma?” pike. Tithiuno “Kiighiina a” pike. 

Nisapa-ngo Nisala. 

Nisapa and Nisala. 

Nisala pama alozhi ilakike. 

Nisala the two field gang one was. 
laki timi Uulo huke. Pane 

one man field to went down. Their 


Nisapango 
Nisapa and 
Pano aghttlo 
They day 
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’kwoml alu ithena ’mlakhaveno aghokilo 

companions field quickly work completed having stream to 
achuwo koniaye pino wuke. Ktlthamino aziino 

crabs catch to said having wont. Other men in front 

achuwo koveke. Nisapano athttkashi achuwo 

crabs caught. Nisupa after crabs 

kocheke. Nlsalano idewo Nisapa hezhuke. 

caught kept on. Nisala back coming Nisapa saw. 
Timino achuwo kokhavekethiuno Nisapano 

Me^ crabs catching completely after Nisapa 

achuwo ’kilo aou chukhosttaye achuwo kini 

crabs’ hole in hand inserting crabs two 

kttthu keghaluke. Nisapano achuwo ’kilo aou 
three catch able was. Nisapa crabs hole in hand 
chukhosUaye aghi ’peno pa ’ou ’lobalo hepeyepe 

inserting grain ears his hand finger roots sticking out 
ipegheke. Nlsalano ti itulupuzfino Nisapavilo pike, 

came out. Nisala this seen having Nisapa to said. 

Ikuzho alelu akwo shini ” pike. Nisapano 

“ We two fields together do will ” said. Nisapa 

Niye meghemi keke. Ikuzho alelu akwoshimoi ” 

‘‘I poor man am. Wo two field together do will not ” 

pike. Nlsalano pavilo Ikuzho tangui akwoshini ” 
said. Nisala liim to “ Wo two certainly together do will ” 

pike, 
said. 

Tipino kuma alelu akwoshike. Aluzhim. 

This said having the two fields together did. Gang men 
kuchopu wunikelauye aghokilo azU kuchukei 

all going stream in water bathed. 

Nisapano azii kuchukelono Nlsalano Nisapa ’kiche 

Nisapa water bathed having Nisala Nisapa’s back 

nutsUke. Nisapa ’kichelo ati nupeluke. 

rubbed. Nisapa back seed rub cause able was. 

Nlsalano ti ituluno Nisapa ’kilo wuniye 

Nisala this seen having Nisapa house to go to 

pike. Kumsticheke. Avelao Nisapango Nisala 

said. Thinking kept on. Evening Nisapa and Nisala 


kuma 

achuwo 

kizheke. 

Nlsalano Nisapavilo 

ti 

the two 

crabs 


divided. 

Nisala 

Nisapa to 

this 

pike ** 

Heno 

ino 

luni. 

heno 

nono lulo ” 

tl 

said “ 

This 

1 

take will, 

this 

you take ” 

this 


pike. ^^Akilo sUwono I’pungo 

said. “ House to bringing gone having my father and 
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i’za pama akelono achuwo ghopesiisil/* 

my mother the two stopping crabs wrapping.” 

Nisala pa’pungo pa*za pamano ti pike 

Nisala her father and her mother the two this said 

** Atsiikulono Nisapa ana tsiilo, aou ’kumtstizu- 

“ Dog’s dish from Nisapa rice give, hand washing 

kubolono Nisapa azhi zheni ” ti pino ana 

basin from Nisapa drink give ” this said having rice 

tsily azhi zhe, ishike. 

gave, drink gave, thus was. 

Nisapano Nisala luniye picheke. Apuazano 

Nisapa Nisala take to saying kept on. Father mother 
Nisapa *kilo puomo picheke. Nisapano 

Nisapa house to send on sajdng kept on. Nisapa 

meghemike. Nisalano apu aza kinimike. 

poor man was. Nisala father mother rich men were. 

Nisapano meghemikegheunguno Nisala lumlano 
Nisapa poor man being for Nisala . take not having 

acheke. Aghiilo lakino Nisalano Nisapavilo pike 

remained. Day one Nisala Nisapa to said 

Noye i ’chiku sUwo alhi shino, 

“ You my beads taking going trade made having, 

alhi shisugheno, ame kiighalo ” pike, 

trade making brought having, price settle ” said. 

Nisapano Nisala ’chi stiwo alhi shiwuke. 

Nisapa Nisala beads taking trade making wont. 

Nisapa eghempilono timino Nisala luveke. Timino 

Nisapa came not having man Nisala took. Man 

ame kiighaniye pino, Nisala pa’pu pa’zavilo 

price settle to said having, Nisala her father her mother to 
pike. Nisalano ‘*Apfo sUani ”, pino 

said. Nisala “ Stomach aches ”, said having 

** Ame kiighamo ” pike. Aghtilo lakiloye timino 

‘‘ Price settle will not ” said. Day one man 

egheno ame kUghaveke. Nisalano womoniye 

come having price settled. Nisala go not to 

amelolono shani ti pike. Nisala ’kiminono Ishiye 

heart from ill is this said. Nisala husband “ Thus if 

kishekishemo sasU wovenl” pike. '^Akache gheno 

nevertheless together go will ” said. “ Machan cut having 

Nisala kuhope wuni ” pike. Tilehino Nisalano 

Nisala carrying go will ” said. Then Nisala 

pa’kimi ’kilo wuke. Alalono Nisalano timivilo 

her husband’s house to went. Road from Nisala men to 
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ti pike ** Nlye Nisapa keakemu Nisapa 

this said “ I Nisapa waiting although Nisapa 

kemlano ktilauveke. Tl pilonhye”. 

wait not having been able married. This say please 

Tllehino timino Nisapavilo «« O’nipu Nisala ktilauveke 
Then men Nisapa to “ Your wife Nisala married is 


Nisapavilo ti pike. 

Nisapa to this said. 


’shomhi chtighipeno, 

tail a twisting, 


poegheke. 

fleeing went. 
Nisapavilo 
Nisapa to 


Nisalaye 

Nisala 

ti pike 

this said 


Tilehino Nisapano 
Then Nisapa 
akumtho shou 
strong one on 
ktilauchegheke. 
married went. 


amishi 

cow’s 

ikwono 

mounting 

Nisalano 

Nisala 


** Niye o’keamu, 

‘‘ I you waiting although, 


o’kemlano ktilauveke 

you wait not having been able married ”. , 

Aghtilo lakino Nisala ’kimino Nisapa ghikhiveniye 

Day one Nisala’s husband Nisapa kill in order to 

Nisapa kuke. Nisapano pano’pfulo kezhiliuno 
Nisapa called. Nisapa their village to in the evening 
ipegheke. Nisapano pa’mhyemogha ktistiveno 

came out. Nisapa his clothes hidden having 

Nisala ’kimi ’pfulo ipegheke. Pa ’naghamino 

Nisala’s husband village at came out. His villagers 

kumtstino Nisapa akevi keghashikethiuno “ Nisapa 
ftll Nisapa good thinking after “ Nisapa 

alhokesa keke. Zhumoi ”, ti pino thoghoye 

bad is. See will not ”, this said having to-morrow 

alulo huniye pike. Pa ’naghami tishi ktighaflke. 

fields to go down to said. His villagers this thought. 

Thanauye Nisapano pa’nhyemogha kuchopu pfepuke. 
In the morning Nisapa his clothes all wore. 


Tilehina kumtstino Nisapa zhuniye ti pino 

Then all Nisapa see to this stiid having 

nguake. Pa ’naghamino ’khuchuhabo stiwo ayeghilo 
stopped. His villagers ekra bringing gj'ound on 

azhoshikhavetstino Nisapavilo “ Tipashouno akhe 
spread having Nisapa to “This on dance 

shizhulo *’ pike. Pa’naghamino Nisapa iveniye 
do see ” said. His villagers Nisapa kill to 

kuluchuhabo stiwo ayeghilo khavetstike. Nisapano 
©kra bringing ground on spread. Nisapa 

kuluchuhabo nekipepe vekhiveakelono 

slipping fallen having 
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keghaluveniye kOghaake. Nlsapano 

catch be able in order to thought. Nisapa 

vekhivemono akhe shlveke. Kumtsilno Nisapa 

fallen not having dance did. All Nisapa 

zhunishino zhuake. Nisapano akheshi 

seen having wished saw. Nisapa dance doing 

Ide eghekelono Nisalano anga khapuapuzUno anga 

returning Nisala child carried having child 

kllhe pukukelono Ghophei ’yiamunu pekhitsUke. 

shifting Chophei flower threw down. 

Nisapano pa ’khamunu pekhiva pino ikipfe 

Nisapa his flower threw down said having picking up 

kyegheke. Ti kyeghekethiuye alaushi Nisapa 
wore. This wearing afterwards fine Nisapa 

ituluke. Nisapano akheshisiisU, aliokiidau 

saw. Nisapa dancing while, defence towards 

shilono, alio toku ikacheiloveno poveke. 

danced having, ditches nine jumped having fled. 

Pa’naghami kumtsu alulo huniye pino, 

His villagers all fields to go down to said having, 

hukhaveke. 

went down completely. 

Nisalango Nisala ’kimi kumano alaghungulo 

Nisala and Nisala’s husband both path opposite 

alu chiake. Nisapano wocheke. Nisala ’kimino 

fields doing were. Nisapa go continued. Nisala’s husband 

Nisalavilo ti pike “ Huno kiu kya?’\ ti pike. 
Nisala to this said “ That who what ? ”, this said. 
Nisalano kttthami ’zheye kumtsU ’zhe pikhaveno 
Nisala others* names all names said completely 

Nisapa ’zhe pitsttmoke. Nisala *kimino Nisalavilo 
Nisapa’s name said not. Nisala husband Nisala to 
Hupaye kiu kya?’\ ti pino inzhuke. Nisalano 

“ That who what ? ” this said having asked. Nisala 
pimoke. Amimino kUghiipaake, alhealo 

said not. Butterflies embraced, field house to 

yeilogheke, Nisalano tilehino pa’kimivilo Niye thosttlo 
flying entered, Nisala then her .husband to “ I always 
ishi kichemike ” ti pike. Nisala *kimino itiveno 
thus alone lived ” this said. Nisala’s husband known having 
Nisalavilo ** Alhealo nguaghilo. Ino abalo akhe 
Nisala to “ Field house in remain. I below fields cane 
thastigheni Ti pino akhe thasttgheke. 

cutting bring will This said having cane cut brought. 
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Akhe buno Nisala ’ou phevetstt 

Cane cut having Nisala’s hands bounds 

Nisala ’kupu pevetsU. Alhea aketstt kucholo 

Nisala’s legs bound. Field house post king 

phedaveno Nisala *kimino woveke. Nisala ’kimino 

tied to Nisala’s husband went. Nisala’s husband 

amini khaluvetsii aphi khaluvetsiino ampiu kumsa 

dress opened cloth opened having body naked 

alhea ketsilkucholo phedaveno woveke. Nisalano 
fi^ld house post king to bound having went. Nisala 
ahuno akhe mikithaveno Nisapa hawuveke. Nisalano 
teeth with cane bitten having Nisapa chased. Nisala 
atho lakilono Nisapa kuke. Nisapano aghttmi 

hill one from Nisapa called. Nisapa evening 

keghashi atho lakilono agha gheveno ami phoveno 

thinking hill one from jungle cut having fire smoked 

woveke. Nisalano ktitoughi tipa*tolo ipegheno Nisapa 
went. Nisala again this hill at coming out Nisapa 

kuke. Nisapano Nisala mtano aghtimi keghashi 

called. Nisapa Nisala not knowing enemy thinking 

milsano woveke. Nisalano Nisapa ’naghami 

feared having went. Nisala Nisapa’s villagers 
’pfulo epegheke. Nisapano anhye kukildhu pfulili 

village to came out. Nisapa eyes cut out flute 

keghape apukilono eghadke. Nisalano ti chiluno 

holding Morung noise made. Nisala this having 

Nisapa kuke. 

Nisapa called. 

Nisapano tllehino Nisala itino aliolo 

Nisapa then Nisala known having gate at 

ilogheke. Nisalano amini kaha, aphi kahano 
entering came. Nisala dress not, cloth not 
agheke. Nisapano pa ’phi ** Atakuvepi ” siila 

was. Nisapa his cloth “ Atakuvepi ” tearing 

kinishino Nisala laki sii, ’mini pe, laki sU 

two making Nisala one bringing, dress made, one bringing 
upeke. Tishino kuma aliolono akwoshiveke. 

wearing caused. Then both gate from came together. 

Kuma aliolono kumtsa ziivekegheunguno 

Both gate from together sleeping for 

Nisala tllehl Ighwono sttwuveke. Nisala pa ’pu 
Nisala then very ill became Nisala her father 

pa ’zano houshi heushino chiniamu 

her mother that this doing gennahs although 
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vimoke. Nisalano apu azavilo ti pike ** Niye 

good not was. Nisala father mother to this said I 

kulhube an'ke. Tilehi akichepi shltsUlo Apuazano 

feverish am. Then house hole make Father mother 

akichepi shitsUke. Puthouno Nisapano egheno 

house hole made. At night Nisapa come having 

akichepilono aou chu^iosilno Nisala ’melolo 

house hole firom hand inserting Nisala’s heart on 

inapeaye, Nisalaye viake. Apuazano Nisalano 

resting Nisala good remained. Father mother Nisala 

eghamoaye akulu kokhupeye, zhuaye Nisapano pa*ou 
crying not if torch kindling seeing Nisapa his hand 

stizhope ipeve. Apuazano zhumono akeloye, 

withdrew. Father mother seen not having continuing 

Nisapano pa’ou silwo Nisala ’melo inapetsii 

Nisapa his hand putting Nisala heart pressing on 

ishi acheke. Tipa kusiilono Nisala tiveke. 

thus continued. This illness from Nisala died. 

Aghillo lakino Nisapano Nisala pa ’pungo pa 

Day one Nisapa Nisala her father and her 

’za pamavilo pike Ni kilthu asU ghewuni 

mother the two to said ** We three wood cut go will 

Ti pino pana kilthu astt ghewuke. Nisapano 

This saying they three wood cutting went. Nisapa 

atheghushino pamano atilkashi Nisapano asakheli 

in front gone having the two after Nisapa thicket 

khouno ipusilsil wuveke. Okuzhoghi ipapelo 

below stooping went. “ You two too follow ’’ 

ti pino sacheke. Nisapano asil gheno 

this saying went. Nisapa wood cut having 

kuma akinianipfu pupeke, Nisapano 

the two husband wife caused to carry, Nisapa 

atheghushino, lakilthu akisii peno asakhelilo 

in front gone having has three beam carrying thicket in 
ala ghesiisil woveke. Kezhiliu Nisala pa ’pungo pa 

road cutting went. Evening Nisala her father and her 

’za kumano atsa kegha ake. Akimino 

mother the tw’o words disputing were. Husband 

anipfuvilo Ino Nisapa ’kilo pouniye pike, nono 
wife to “I Nisapa house to send to said, you 
moke Tipi kegha aghike. Nisapano 

disagreed This saying disputing continued. Nisapa 
mekhiake. Ti chiluno thanauye Nisala 

hid and watched. This heard having morning in Nisala 
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pa ’pungo pa ’za kumavllo pike ** Ino 

her father and her mother both to said “ I 
tiwuaye ikumo kUtha kwotsttkevelo. Nlsala 
d 3 dng we two separate bury don’t. Nisala’s 

kumopevilo kwotsttlo. Kumtsa kwotsiiaye kitilawuye 
grave near bring. Together burying little in 

Nisala ikuzho kilghUnalunani Ti pike. 

Nisala we two live together will be able ”. This said. 
Tipathiuno Nisapa tiuveke. Kuma ’kumo kumtsa 
'Thereafter Nisapa died. Both corpses together 

kwotsUke. 
buried. 

Nisala pazano thumomi ke. Asamouno Nisala 

Nisala her mother witch was. Dream in Nisala 

pa’zano ** Nisapango Nisala kuma kiighiina 

her mother “ Nisapa and Nisala the two live together 
lua ma?” Ti pi inzhuke Nisapano ti pike 

able what ? ” This saying asked Nisapa this said 

Ikuzho dolo astkkumo anino, kilghilnamlaphi ” 

“ We two between wood corpse being, live together can’t ” 
pike. Thanau Nisala pa’zano ztt ithougheno 

said. In the morning Nisala her mother sleep getting up 

kuma dolo asil hezhuke. Timino ayeghil 

the two between wood saw. Man ekra 

zhesUpagheke. Nisala pa’zano ayeghu siizhovetsUke 

putting kept Nisala her mother ekra pulled out 

tipathiuno Nisala pa’zano asamouno inzhuke. 

thereafter Nisala her mother dream in asked. 

KUghtina a ma ? ” pike. Tithiuno Kilghuna 
“ Living together what ? ” said. Then “ living together 
a ” pike, 
are ” said. 

Nisapa and Nisala belonged to the same field gang. One day 
they went to a man’s fields. Their companions finished the 
work quickly and decided to go and catch crabs in a stream. 
The others caught crabs in front. Nisapa went on catching 
them behind. Nisala on her return caught sight of Nisapa. 
After the others had finished catching the crabs, Nisapa put 
his hand inside a crabs’ hole and got two or three more, and 
when he put his hand inside the crabs’ hole, the stalks of paddy 
emerged from the roots of his fingers. Nisala saw this and said 
to Nisapa “We two will do our fields together”. Nisapa replied 
“I am a poor man. We two will not do our fields together”. 
Nisala replied “We will certainly be comp^tnions in work”. 
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Thereafter the two went to the fields together. All their 
companions when they were going home bathed in a streamlet. 
When Nisapa was bathing, Nisala rubbed his back. And from 
his back she rubbed forth seeds of grain. And when Nisala saw 
this, she said she would marry him. This she kept on thinking. 
In the evening Nisapa and Nisala divided the crabs. Nisala 
said to Nisapa “I will take these, and you take those, then bring 
them along and in the presence of my father and mother wrap 
them up and take them away But her fixther and mother said 
“Give Nisapa food from the dog’s dish and drink from the hand 
basin” and thus did they give him food and drink. 

Nisapa kept on saying that he would marry Nisala, but her 
parents kept on saying that they would not send her to his 
house, as he was a poor man, and her parents were wealthy. 
And because he W'as poor he remained unable to marry her. 
One day she said to him “Take my beads and trade with 
them, and with the sale proceeds settle my marriage price”. 
Then Nisapa took her beads, and went to trade with them. 
But before he came back another man took Nisala. This man 
kept on saying to her parents that he w'ould settle the price 
but Nisala kept on saying that her stomach was aching and w^ould 
not settle the price. But one day he came and settled the 
price. Nisala still said that her heart was aching so as to avoid 
going. But her husband said “Whether that is true or not you 
will come with me. Cut a machan and carry her off”. And so 
she went to her husband’s house. When going off she said to 
those near by “Tell Nisapa that I waited for him till I could 
wait no more, and am now married”. And they told him that 
his wife Nisala xvas married. Nisapa then seized the tail of a 
COW', mounted a lusty animal and went off with all speed. But 
Nisala had got married and said to him “1 w'aited and w'aited 
for you, and am now' married”. 

One day her husband called Nisapa to kill him. He reached 
the village in the evening. He hid his dress and thus arrived. 
The villagers had all thought that he was a warrior, but seeing 
him they said “Nisapa is no good, w'e w'on’t look at him” and 
said that they w-ould go to the fields next day. They decided thus 
but next morning Nisapa put on all his ornaments. Then all 
the villagers decided they would stop to see him. They brought 
ekra and spread it on the ground and said to him “See if you 
can dance on that”. They had brought the ekra and spread 
it like this so as to be able to kill.him. They intended to kill 
him after he had slipped and fallen on the ekra. But he did 
not fall and danced. All took pleasure in w'atching him. As 
he was doing the return dance Nisala, who was carrying her 
baby, when she shifted it on her back, dropped a Chophei 
flower. Nisapa thinking the flow'er was meant for him, picked 
it up and put it in his ear. After w'earing it they considered 
Nisapa better than ever. Nisapa during his dance danced 
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towards the village door, jumped over nine fences and fled. 
Then all the villagers went to their flelds. 

Nisala and her husband had their field on a slope opposite 
the path. Nisapa went on his way. Nisala’s husband said to 
Nisala “Who is that 1 ** Nisala went through everybody else’s 
name, but did not say that of Nisapa. Again her husband 
said “Who is that?” But Nisala gave no reply. Butterflies 
embraced came into the field house and then Nisala said to her 
husband “Before I was married I was always thus”. Her 
husband understood and said “Stop here, I will cut and bring 
cane from down below”. He went and brought the cane and 
with it bound her hands and legs. He then tied her to the 
main post and went away. Her husband had stripped her of 
her skirt and clothes and left her naked bound to the post. 
Nisala then bit through the cane with her teeth and went in 
pursuit of Nisapa. She called him from a hill, but Nisapa 
thought it was an enemy and cut jungle from another hill, made 
a smoky fire and went on his way. Nisala, when she got to this 
hill, again called him. But he knew her not, and thinking she 
was an enemy went on his way for fear. Finally she arrived 
at his village. Nisapa was playing in the Morung on a flute 
made from throwing away the eyes of a small bamboo. Nisala 
heard him and called him. 

Then Nisapa recognized her and came to the village gate. 
Nisala had no skirt, no clothes. Then Nisapa tore his cloth, 
called Atakuvepiy into two and gave her one part for a skirt 
and one part to wear. The two then embraced each other at 
the village gate. But because they had thus embraced at the 
village gate Nisala was stricken with a deadly illness. Although 
her parents did this and that ceremony she did not recover. 
Nisala said to her parents “I am feverish. Make a hole in the 
w'all”. They made the hole and at night Nisapa came and put 
his hand through the hole and laid it on her breast. When he 
did this Nisala got relief. When her parents, because she made 
no sound, kindled a torch and came to see, Nisapa withdrew 
his hand. When they were not looking he kept pressing her 
breast. From this illness Nisala died. 

One day Nisapa said to Nisala’s parents “We three will 
go and cut wood”. And they went to do so. Nisapa was in 
front, the others following him, and he went crawling under¬ 
neath a thicket. “You two follow me” he said as he went ahead. 
He cut wood and gave it to the husband and wife to carry, and 
then went on carrying a beam eighteen feet in length and cutting 
the path. In the evening the husband and wife quarrelled. 
The husband said to his wife “I wanted to send her to Nisapa’s 
house, but you stopped it”. They disputed thus while Nisapa 
hid and watched. Next morning he said to them “When I ^e 
don’t bury my corpse separately, but near Nisala. If you bury 
118 together a little after we shall be able to live together”. 
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He spoke thus and thereafter died and the two corpses were 
buried together. 

Nisala’s mother was a witch. In a dream Nisala’s mother 
asked if Nisapa and Nisala were together. Nisapa replied 
‘^There is a tree trunk between us and we can’t come together”. 
In the morning Nisala’s mother got up from sleep and saw that 
there was wood between them. A man had put ekra between 
them. She moved the ekra. Thereafter she asked Nisala in 
a dream if they were together. The reply came “We are 
together”. 


4. The Story of the Elephant and the Porcupine. 

Akaha ngo Acheku pama ’tsa. 

Kaghe akahano azii yeniye aghokilo iloghiaye ahuno azii 
kunei ikighi cheke. Aghulo lakiye akahano anyenguvilo pike 
“Kiuno i ’pahi? Kiuno azii pukochenikeo. i ’pahi kumoi. 
Kiuno azii pukochenikeno, ilau ilughilo pilopi”. 

Anyenguvilo aghinishi aghoki hu, ikhwo peke. Ikhwo 
achcku sholuke. Anycnguno achekuvilo pike “^ahano pike, 
pa ’pahi kiuno? Azii pukochenikeu pa ’pahi kumo. Kiuno 
pa ’zii pukochenikeno palau ikighilo Pa ’ni pi, achekuvilo pike. 
Ike achekughi pa ’mhi zhuapuzii, akizheu siizhosiio anyenguvilo 
pi “I ’mhi ’pahi pukeimo i ku ani keo? I ’mhi ’pahi pumo- 
keuno i ku ani, keno ? I ’lau ikhwoghilo pilo” pi pa ’mhi laki 
anyengu tsii pike. Ike anyenguno akahavilo acheku ’tsa pi 
amhi akaha piyekeloye, akahaye pa ’mhi zhupahavepuzii 
miisano pove pike. 


Akahango Acheku pama ’tsa. 

Elephant and Porcupine the two words. 

Kaghe akahano azu yeniye aghokilo iloghiaye 

Once elephant water to drink stream to entering 

ahuno aztt kunei ikighi cheke. Aghiilo lakiye 

above water dirty flowed. Day one 

akahano anyenguvilo pike Kiuno 1 ’pahi ? Kiuno 

elephant wild cat to said ” Wlio my equal ? Who 

azii pukochenikeno i ’pahi kumoi. Kiuno azii 

water having dirtied my equal is not. Who water 

pukochenikeno ilau ikighilo pilopi ”. 
having dirtied me to come say ”. 

Anyenguvilo aghinishi aghoki hu, 

Cat to messenger doing stream going down to, 

ikhwo peke. Ikhwo acheku sholuke. Anyenguno 

ascended. Ascending porcupine met. Cat 
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achekuvilo pike Akahano pike, pa ’pahi kiuno ? 

porcupine to said Elephant said, his equal who ? 

Azil pukochenikeu pa *pahi kumo. Kiuno pa 

Water dirtied who his equal is not. Who his 

’zil pukochenikeno palau ikighilo *’• Pa *ni 

water dirtied having him to come His message 

pi, achekuvilo pike. Ike achekughl pa ’mhi 

saying, porcupine to said. But porcupine too his quills 

zhuapuzU, akizheu siizhosiio anyenguvilo pi I 

seeing, big one extracting cat to said “ My 

’mhi ’pahi pukeuno, i ku ani keo ? 1 

quills equal carrying who, me calling is what ? My 

’mhi ’pahi pumokeuno i ku ani, keno ? I 

quills ' equal carrying not who mo calling, what ? Mo 

’iau ikhwoghilo pilo ” pi pa ’nnihi laki 

to come up say ” saying his Quills one 

anyengu tsU pike. Ike anyenguno akahavilo 

cat gave to said. But cat elephant to 

acheku ’tsa pi amhi akaha piyekeloye, akahaye 

porcupines words saying quill elephant showing to, elephant 

pa ’mhi zhupahavepuzU miisano pove 

his hairs looked in vain having having feared fled 
pike, 
it is said. 

Once when an elephant went to drink water at a stream the 
water was coming down dirty from up above. One day the 
elephant said to the wild cat “Who is*equal to me ? The person 
who keeps on making the water dirty is not my equal. Go and 
tell the person who is dirtying the water to come to mo”. He 
gave this message to the wild cat who started going up stream. 
He jnet the porcupine and said to him “The elephant says ‘who 
is his equal ? The person who dirties his water is not his equal. 
Let the person who dirties the water go to him’ ”. 

He thus delivered the message to the porcupine. But the 
porcupine looked over his quills carefully and pulling out a big 
one said to the wild cat “Does he who calls me possess quills 
like mine ? If he does not possess quills like mine tell him to 
come to me”. Saying this he gave a quill to the wild cat. The 
wild cat then repeated the words to the elephant and showed 
him the quill. Whereupon the elephant fled for fear, so it is 
said. 
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6. The Story of the Wild Cat who asked about the 
Chickens’ bedroom. 

Anyengungo Awu ziia inzliuke ’tsa. 

Anyenguno awuti ’pu aza kahathilono awutivilo inzhuke 
“Kekhino o ’pu ’lupa? Kekhino o ’za ’lupa? Kekhino o 
’mu ’lupa ? Kokhino o ’fu ’lupa ? Eno kekhino o ’lupa kya ? ” 
I pi inzhuke. Awutino pi “Hehino i ’pu ’lupa. Hehino i ’za 
’lupa. Hehino i ’mu ’lupa. Hehino i ’fu ’lupa. Eno hehino i 
’lupa ’ ’ kepi, pivepuzii nguakelono awuti pa ’za cgheke. Awutino 
“Bashekulul” pike. “I’za kiukeno agi mukhokhoi, anhyeti 
koghoi, ishipuziino i vilo ni ’limi akuchopu ’kuzulupa inzhuano 
wuvea?” pike. Ike awukuno pike “Tipau ni'’tsiikuchumi 
’ke ” pi. Awutivilo pivcpuziino, pano mtazii saluba bape, panongo 
’zii ’a lo paavetsii. Laki ikhupe amiphokilo phuvetaii. Ake 
ikipo acheulo piyevetsu. Akhi keghape aziihulo paavetaii. 
Ashckhu keghape awotsanaghulo paavetaii. Ipuziino alhaku 
keghape akupulo paavctaiino pana ’limiye ketau zii ’a pike. 

Ike tilehino anyengu puthono eghcpuzii awu ’zii a lo kuka- 
keloye saluba chine pholukc. Acheulo isiiveniyo akeno pa ’ou 
ghathavekeloye ami fukhino zhuniye ami fukeloyo awukhuno 
mpawo pa ’nhyeti vephovctsuke. Azii lesiiwo khuveniyo 
aziihulo akhino pa kukcgheunguno aki kalalo awotsanaghulo 
iheniye aahekhuno pa mikikeloye poniye akupulo pokukclono, 
akupu nhyechepe pa vekhi piti ive pike. 


Anyengungo Awu ziia inzhuke ’tsa. 

Wild cat chickens sleeping place asked words. 

Anyenguno awuti ’pu aza kahathilono 

Wild cat chicken small liither mother not having been 

awutivilo inzhuke “Kekhino o ’pu ’lupa? 

chicken small to asked “Which your father’s bed? 

Kekhino o ’za ’lupa? Kekhino o ’mu 

Which your mother’s bed ? Which your elder brother’s 

’lupa? kekhino o ’fu ’lupa? Eno kekhino o 

bed 1 Which your sister’s bed ? And which j'our 

’lupa kay?” I pl inzhuke. Awutino pi 

bed what ? ” This saying asked. Small chicken saying 

“ Hehino i ’pu ’lupa! Hehino i ’za 

“This my father’s bed. This my mother’s 

’lupa. Hehino i ’mu ’lupa. Hehino i 

bed. This my elder brother’s bed. This my 

*fu ’lupa. Eno hehino i ’lupa ” kepi, 

elder sister’s bed. And this my bed saying, 
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pivepuzii nguakelono awutl pa ’za 

said having waiting having small chicken’s its mother 

egheke. Awutino Kishekulu ? ” pike. ** I ’za 

came. Small chicken “ What ? ” said. “ My mother 

kiukeno agi mukhokhoi, anhyeti koghoi ishl- 

who face short, eyes prominent thus 

puzUno i vilo ni ’limi akuchopu ’kuziilupa 
being mo to my family all sleeping bed 

inzhuano wuvea ? pike. Ike awukuno pike 

asked having went ? ” said. But hen said 

**Tipau ni ’tsiikuchumi ’ke ” pi. Awutiviio 

This us biting eating man was ” said. Small chicken to 

pivepuziino, pano mtazii saluba bape, panongo 

said haying, she quickly dung defecating, their 

’zu ’a lo padvetsii. Laki ikhupe amiphokilo 

sleeping place on put. One egg laid fireplace in 

phuvetsU. Ake ikipe acheulo piyevetsU. Akhi 

put. Knife picking up wall in inserted. Bees 

keghape azuhulo pafivetsU. Ashukhu 

catching bamboo water carrier in put. Ants 

keghape awotsanaghulo pafivetsU. IpuzUno alhakhu 
catching short grass in kept. Thus having white ants 

keghape akupulo paavetsilno pana ’llmiye ketau 
catching bridge on put having her family different 

zil ’a pike, 

sleeping place said, 

Ike- tilehino anyengu puthono eghepuzu awu 

But then wild cat by night come having chickens 

’zu a lo kukakeloye saluba chine pholuke. 

sleeping place in groping dung grasping broke took. 

Acheulo IsUveniye akeno pa ’ou ghathavekeloye 

Wall on wipe off to knife his hand cutting 

ami fukhlno zhunlye ami fukeloye awukhuno mpawo 

fire blown see to fire blowing hen’s egg bursting 

pa ’nhyetl vephovetsttke. AzU lesiiwo khuveniye 
his eyes broke. Water pouring wash to 

azuhulo akhlno pa kukegheunguno akikalalo 

bucket in bees him stinging for verandah by 

awotsanaghulo Ihenlye ashekhuno pa miklkeloye 
grass on roll to ants him biting 

ppnlye akupulo pokukelono, akupu nhyechepe pa 

flee to bridge to fled having, bridge breaking ho 

vekhl pltl Ive pike, 
falling died it is said. 
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After the father and mother of a small chicken had gone 
away, the wild cat said to the small chicken “Which is father’s 
bed? Which is mother’s bed? Which is big brother’s bed? 
Which is sister’s bed? And which is your bed?” The little 
chicken replied “This is father’s bed. This is mother’s bed. 
This is big brother’s bed. This is sister’s bed. And this is my 
bed”. After he had thus replied while waiting there his mother 
came. The little chicken said “What was it ? Mother, what is 
it that has a short mouth and prominent eyes?” But mother 
hen replied “That will kill and eat us ”. She told the little one 
this and then quickly having made some dung she put it in her 
children’s sleeping place. Then she laid an egg and put it in 
the fireplace. Then she took a knife and stuck it into the wall 
behind the bed. Then she caught some bees and put them in 
the water buckets. Then she caught some ants and put them 
in the short grass. Then when she had caught some while ants 
and put them on the bridge she made her family sleep elsewhere. 

Later on at night time the wild cat came, and while groping 
about in the hen’s bedroom he got hold of the dung and it spread 
over his fingers. When he tried to wipe it off on the wall the 
knife cut his hand. He blew the fire so as to be able to see, and 
while blowing the egg burst and broke his eyes. When he went 
to pour out water to clean himself the bees bit him, and so he 
went to roll on the short grass outside the house. And then 
ants bit him. To escape from them while he was running up on 
to the bridge, the bridge broke and he fell and died. 


6. Tseipxj and Kawulipu. 

Tsoipu-ngo Kawulipu. 

Kagholomi Tseipu ngo Kawulipu j^ama pavi pike. Tseipuno 
pa ’pfu kiitha, Kawulipuno ’pfu ktitha. Tishi pike. Tseipuno 
Kawulipu luke. Panango amo keghake. Kawulipu pa’pungo 
pa’za pamano Tseipuvilo ti pike “Nono Kawulipu sasii wuniaye, 
akau ghopuzuno Kawulipu akaulo Biino kbapu wolo” pike. 
“Nono alalo khiviaye, sawo o’ki ’tomlai” pike. Tseipuno 
pumlaveno alalo khike. Tseipuno Kawulipu hezhuke. Ku- 
touye Kawulipu kbapu wuniye pino kbapuzhuke. Kawulipu 
pumlaiveke. Tilehino Tseipuno pa’mu kuke. Tseipuno pa’mu 
sasii eghempilono Muchupilino azii puegheno Kawulipu itulukc. 
Muchupilino Kawulipu hekhipe phoveno Kawulipu ’nliyemogha 
akuchopu pepuno Kawulipu alo nguake. Tileliino pa’mu pama 
egheke. Ike pa’muno Tseipuvilo pike “Nono hekitipu saa 
kepuke” pike. Pa’muno Tseipu allomi pike. Tipeno pa ’muye 
Tseipu kemono woveke. Muchupilino Tseipuvilo ti pike “Ino 
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o’hezhiiiiikelono i ’iihyeti kizhe shiveke. Ino o putsanikelono 
i ’kichi mutsusiiveke. Ino ikaanikelono, ikupu ichouve**. 
Tishi Muchupilino Tseipuvilo ti pike. Tseipuye Muchupili 
mtano Kawulipu keghashi saake. 

Aghiilo lakino Tseipuno akutu luke. Kawulipu ’kumolono 
akutu laki ipeghe aghike. Tseipuye mtano akuthu suwoke. 
Muchupili tsuke. Muchupilino akutu Ihoakelono akulholilono 
akutuno atsa pike. “Muchupili nhapiti'* pike. Muchupilino 
Tseipuvilo pike “Ayekulholono Muchupili nhapiti” pike. Tsei¬ 
puno “Tangui ti piaye ayekulho pelevclo” pike Muchupilino 
ayekulho pe ayepubolo pelevckc. Ayekulholono mushitibo 
laki ipeghike. Tipabolono mushiti kuthomo pitike. Tseipuno 
pa’naghami kumtaii tsiike. Topuini laki tsiimono ake. Topu- 
mino Tseipuvilo “Nighe mushiti laki i tsiilo” pike. Tseipuno 
topumivilo ti pike. “Kitila laki anike. Lulo” pike. Topu- 
inino suwo, akaulo paake. Aghiilo lakino topumino alulo 
luivekctiuno mushitino Kawulipu ilhono topiimi kumla shitsii- 
cheke. Topumino egheno pana kitoimivilo pike “Kuno i 
kumla shitsukeno ino chumomu i)a tsiini. Eghelo*’ pike. 
Pana kitoiinino “Kunomo o’kumla shitsuinoke’’ pike Topumino 
pa’kumla shitsiichekeu mtano achekc. Aghiilo lakino topumino 
alulo huke ghelishino mikhiake. Mushitino Kawulipu ilhono 
akaulono ipegheno, “I ’puno, i ^zano wocheniye peno. Aki 
kuveke”. Tilehiiio topumino egheno Kawulipu kiighaluveke. 
Kawulipuno topumivilo pike. “Niye ghotii kini kiithu tiuveno 
ithoughe kemiko. Ighwono i bukevelo” pike. 

Tilehino Kawulipungo topumi pama kumtsa achekc. 
Topumino Ka\^mlipu kalachcu pipemono sholoku sasu achekc. 
Aghiilo lakino Tseipuno itimiko sasu aketsii kivcake. Kawuli¬ 
puno aki shclokuno api ghoake. Itimiko ’ketsiino aki sheloku 
iloghiaye Kawulipuno lupe, eno Tscipu ’ketsii sheloku iloghiaye 
ikhipc vepipcvetsii. Ishi ake Kawulipuno aye itaveyo kum- 
khoakclono Tseipu ’ketsii sheloku iloghike mtano ake. Tilehino 
Tseipuno aketsii luniaye iloghike. Tilehino Tseipuno Kawulipu 
ituluke. “Hipauye kaghe inipfu Kawulipu toi kena”. Ishi 
topumivilo ti pike. “Hipauye ino luni” peno, topumivilo 
“ Noye kiu ku’ni kya?” ti pike. Topumino pavilo ti pike. 
“ Shohusiikhumuno shohusiipikhilo thosii tsiilo. Tishi aye 
lulo” pike. Tseipuno shohusiipikhi laki, shohusii akhumu laki 
ishi topumi tsihio, Kawulipu siiake. 

Aghiilo lakino Tseipuno Kawulipu ’su keghela kiithashi 
ala ghevetsii, Muchupili ’sii kcghcla kiithashi ghevetsii. Tishike. 
Kawulipungo Muchupili pama asu ghewuke. Kawulipu paghi 
egheveke. Muchupili atukauno asii ghepu egheke. Tseipuno 
Muchupili ghikhiveniye Muchupilivilo “Shoteuno akilo iloghilo” 
pike. Kawulipuno Muchupilivilo “Azuno iloghilo” pike. Mu¬ 
chupilino totimi ’tsaye lumoi, kipitimi ’tsa luni peno shoteuno 
iloghike. Tilehino Tseipuno Muchupili ghikhiveke. Muchupili 
kumolono Thumsii laki ipegheke. Tipau ’siiwo akala shike. 
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Aghiilo lakino Tseipuno aghtl lauveke. Tseipuno Kawuli* 
puvilo “Ino kabakeloye abilo ilo ao lukevelo” pike. Kawuli- 
puno Tseipu ’tsa iniphe abilo ao lumono ake. 

Aghiilo laki pa’naghamino kumtsiino ''Tseipuye aghu 
ipu wochenike, abilo ilono ao luno azhi beno Tseipu kelo” pike. 
Kawulipuno abilo ilokelono akalalo ikukelono vekhiveke. 
Tilehino pa’nipfu tiuveke. Tseipu egheno pa’zavilo pike “Ino 
kabakeloye Kawulipu abilo ilopekevelo” pike “Kushiye ilope 
kya?” Tishi pa’zavilo ti pike. Pa’zano ti pike ‘‘Aghamino 
kumtsii ‘ilopelo’ pikegheunguno ilopeke”. Tisbi Tseipuvilo 
ti pike. 

Aghiilo laki Tseipuno Kawulipu pa’pu pa’zano ’kilo egbeke. 
Kawulipuye kutoghi apa’za ’kilo agbike. Tseipuno ituluno 
Kawulipu luniye pike. Apuazano “Kawulipuye okilo paamo” 
pike. “ Eno nono aghiighalho siianiaye, paye lulo ’ ’ pike. Apua¬ 
zano Tseipu vilo ti pike. “Tsiini akeloye kalacheu siiapekevelo” 
pike. Aghiilo lakino Tseipuno akumla shiakelono aghiighalhono 
kalacheu ipegheke. “Niyeghi ketsiinhyeno kiu toiye keno ipe- 
zhuni” peno ipegheke. Ketsiinhyeno paphukelauye aghiighalho 
azii ilhoveke. Tseipuno egheno zhukelaoye azii sheno kutoghi 
akhamunu ilhove aghike. Timino ilhokeu akhamunu pa’zhe 
“Napunaru ’khamunu” anike. 


Tseipu-ngo Kawulipu Pama Tsa. 

Tseipu-and Kawulipu the two words. 

Kagheiomi Tseipu ngo Kawulipu pama pavi 

Men of old Tseipu and Kawulipu the two good 

pike. Tseipuno pa ’pfu kiitha, Kawulipuno ’pfu 
said. Tseipu his village different, Kawulipu’s village 
kiitha. Tishi pike. Tseipuno Kawulipu luke. Panango 
different. So said. Tseipu Kawulipu took. They 
ame keghake. Kawulipu pa’pungo pa’za 

price settled. Kawulipu her father and her mother 

pamano Tselpuvilo ti pike Nono Kawulipu sasii 

both Tseipu to this said “ You Kawulipu with 

wuniaye, akau ghopuziino Kawulipu akaulo siino 
going, basket having made Kawulipu basket in putting 

khapu wolo ” pike. ** Nono alaio khiviaye, 

carrying go ” said. “ You road by putting dowm, 

sawo o*ki ’tomlai’’ pike. Tseipuno 

going your house reach unable ” said. Tseipu 

pumlaveno alaio khike. Tseipuno 

to carry having been unable road by put down. Tseipu 
Kawulipu hezhuke. Kutouye Kawulipu khapu 

Kawulipu looked upon. Again Kawulipu carrying 
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wuniye pino ^apuzhuke. Kawulipu pumlaiveke. 

to go saying carrying tried. Kawulipu carrying unable was. 

Tilehino Tseipuno pa*mu kuke. Tseipuno 

Then Tseipu his elder brother called. Tseipu 

pa’mu sasU eghempilono Muchupilino azil 

his elder brother with come not having Muchupili water 

puegheno Kawulipu ituluke. Muchupilino Kawulipu 

carrying coming Kawulipu saw. Muchupili Kawulipu 

hekhipe pheveno Kawulipu ’nhyemogha 

killing having thrown away Kawulipu’s things 

akuchopu pepuno Kawulipu alo nguake. Tilehino 

all carrying Kawulipu’s place in stayed. Then 

pa’mu pama egheke. Ike pa’muno 

his elder brother the two came. But his elder brother 


Tseipuvilo pike None hekitipu sa£l k^puke ” 
Tseipu to said “ You like this take should have ” 

pike. Pa’muno Tseipu allomipike. Tipeno 

said. His elder brother Tseipu abused. This saying 

pa ’muye Tseipu kemono woveke. Muchupilino 

his elder brother Tseipu awaiting not went. Muchupili 

Tseipuvilo ti pike ** Ino o’hezhunikelono i 

Tseipu to this said “ I you having gazed on my 

’nhyeti kizhe shiveke. Ino o putsanikelono 

eyes big have become. I you to talked having 


i ’kichi mutsilsiiveke. Ino ikaftnikelono, ikupu 

my mouth pointed has become. I sat having my legs 

ichouve”. Tishi Muchupilino ' Tseipuvilo ti pike. 

crooked are”. Thus Muchupili Tseipu to this said. 

Tseipuye Muchupili mtano Kawulipu keghashi 

Tseipu Muchupili not knowing Kawulipu thinking 

saake. 
took along. 


Aghillo lakino Tseipuno akutu luke. 

Day one Tseipu bamboo shoot look. 

Kawulipu ’kumolono akutu laki ipeghe aghike. 

Kawulipu corpse from bamboo shoot one emerging was. 

Tseipuye mtano akuthu sUwoke. Muchupili 

Tseipu not knowing bamboo shoot took away. Muchupili to 

tsilke. Muchupilino akutu Ihoakelono 

gave. Muchupili bamboo shoot cooking 


akulholilono akutuno atsa pike. Muchupili 

stew pot from bamboo shoot words said. “Muchupili 
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nhaplti ” pike. Muchupllino Tseipuvilo pike 

die apotia ” said. Miichupili Tseipu to said 

* ‘ Ayekulholono Muchupili nhaplti” pike. Tseipune 
” Stew from Muchupili die apotia ” said. Tseipu 
^*Tangui ti piaye ayekulho pelevelo ” pike. 

“Certainly this saying if stew throwaway” said. 

Muchupllino ayekulho pe ayepubolo peleveke. 

Muchupili stew throwing dirt heap on threw away. 
Ayekulholono mushitibo laki ipeghike. Tipabolono 
Stew from orange tree one came out. This tree from 
mushiti kuthomo pitike. Tseipuno pa*naghami 

oranges many were born. Tseipu his villagers 

kumtsil tsilke. Topumi laki tsiimono ake. 

all gave. Woman one giving not having was. 

Topumino Tseipuvilo Nighe mushiti laki i tsiilo ” 

Woman Tseipu to “ I too orange one me give ” 

pike. Tseipuno topumivilo ti pike. Kitila laki anike. 

said. Tseipu woman to this said. “ Small one is. 

Lulo” pike. Topumino siiwo, akaulo paSke. Aghiilo 

Take” said. Woman taking, basket in kept. Day 

lakino topumino alulo huveketiuno mushitino 
one woman fields to going down after orange 
Kawulipu ilhono topumi kumla shitsUcheke. 
Kawulipu becoming woman’s work did kept on. 
Topumino egheno pana kitoimivilo pike “ Kuno 

Woman coming her neighbours to said “ Who 

i kumla shitsiikeno ino chumomu pa 

my work having done I eating not although him 

tsUni. Eghelo ” pike. Pana kitoimino ** Kunomo 

will give. Come ” said. Her neighbours “ No we 

o’kumla shitsumoke ” pike. Topumino pa’kumla 
your work done not has ” said. Woman her work 

shitsiichekeu mtano acheke. Aghiilo lakino 

doing continuing who not knowing stayed. Day one 

topumino alulo huke ghelishino mikhiake. 

woman fields to went down pretending hid. 

Mushitino Kawulipu ilhono akaulono ipegheno. 

Orange Kawulipu becoming basket from coming out, 

“ I ’punOy i ’zano wocheniye peno. Aki 

“ My father, my mother come to sa3dng. House 

kuveke Tilehino topumino egheno Kawulipu 

swept out. Then woman coming Kawulipu 

kilghaluveke. Kawulipuno topumivilo pike. “ Niye 

catch able was. Kawulipu woman to said. “ I 
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ghotu kini 

kttthu tiuveno ithoughe 

kemlke. 

twice 

thrice having died again 

lived. 

Ighwono i 

bukevelo ” 

pike. 


Roughly me 

don’t handle ” 

said. 


Tilehino 

Kawulipungo 

topumi pama 

kumtsa 

Then 

Kawulipu and 

woman the two 

together 

acheke. 

Topumino 

Kawulipu 

kalacheu 

continued. 

Woman 

Kawulipu 

outside 


plpemono sheloku sasU acheke. Aghiilo 

said caused not having inside together continued. Day 
lakino Tseipuno itimlko sasii aketsU kiveake. 

one Tseipu boys with tops span. 

Kawulipuno akl shelokuno api ghoake. Itlmike 

Kawulipu house inside cloth weaving was. Boys 

’ketsttno aki sheloku lloghiaye Kawulipuno lupe, eno 
tops house inside entering if Kawulipu * took, and 

Tseipu ’ketstt sheloku lloghiaye ikhipe vepipevetsil. 

Tseipu’s top inside entering if picking up threw outside. 

Ishi ake Kawulipuno aye itaveye kumkhoakelono 
Thus was Kawulipu thread brealdng knotting while 
Tseipu ’ketstt sheloku iloghlke mtano ake. 

Tseipu’s top inside entered not knowing was. 

Tilehino Tseipuno aketstt luniaye iloghike. Tilehino 
Then Tseipu top take to entered. Then 

Tseipuno Kawulipu ituluke. Hipauye kaghe inipfu 
Tseipu Kawulipu saw. “ This formerly my wife 
Kawulipu tol kena Ishi topumivilo tl pike. 

Kawulipu like is ” This woman to this said. 

Hipauye ino luni ” peno, topumivilo ** Noye 

“This I take will” saying, woman to “You 

kiu ku’nl kya ? ” ti pike. Topumino pavilo 
what asking what ? ” this said. Woman him to 
ti pike. ** Shohustt-khumuno shohusttpikhilo 

this said. “ Shohusii pounding stick shohustt pounder in 

thestt tsttlo. Tishi aye lulo ” pike. Tseipuno 

placing give. Thus being take ” said. Tseipu 

shohusttpikhi laki, shohustt akhumu laki ishi 

shohustt pounder one, shohustt pounding stick one thus 
topumi tsUno, Kawulipu sttake. 
woman giving, Kawulipu took. 

Aghttlo lakino Tseipuno Kawulipu ’stt keghela 

Day one Tseipu Kawulipu’s wood cutting path 

kttthashi ala ghevetstt, Muchupili ’stt keghela 

different path cutting, Muchupili ■ wood cutting path 
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kttthashl ghevetstt. Tishike. Kawulipungo Muchupili 
different cutting. This was. Kawulipu and Muchupili 

pama kstt ghewuke. Kawulipu paghi 

the two wood cutting went. Kawulipu first 

egheveke. Muchupili atttkauno asil ghepu 

came. Muchupili afterwards wood cutting carrying 

egheke. Tseipuno Muchupili ghikhiveniye Muchupilivilo 
came. Tseipu Muchupili kill to Muchupili to 

Shoteuno akilo iloghilo pike. Kawulipuno 

“ Backwards house in enter ” said. Kawulipu 

Muchupilivilo Azuno iloghilo pike. Muchupilino 
Muchupili to “ Forwards enter ” said. Muchupili 
totimi ’tsaye lumoi, kipitimi ’tsa luni 

woman’s words won’t take, man’s words will take 

peno shoteuno iloghike. Tilehino Tseipuno Muchupili 
saying backwards entered. Then Tseipu Muchupili 

ghikhiveke. Muchupili kumolono Thumsii laki 

killed. Muchupili’s corpse from Thumsii one 

ipegheke. Tipau *sttwo akala shike. 
came out. This taking ladder made. 

Aghillo lakino Tseipuno aghli lauveke. Tseipuno 

Day one Tseipu war went to. Tseipu 

Kawulipuvilo Ino kahakeloye, abilo ilo ao 
Kawulipu to “ I not being, dhuli in entering grain 
lukevelo pike. Kawulipuno Tseipu ’tsa iniphe 

don’t take ” said. Kawulipu Tseipu’s words obeying 

abilo ao lumono ake. 
dhuli in grain not taking continued. 

Aghiilo laki pa’naghamino kumtsUno ** Tseipuye 

Day one her villagers all “ Tseipu 

aghii ipu wochenike, abilo ilono ao 

enemy killing carrying coming is, dhuli in entering grain 
luno azhi beno Tseipu kelo ” pike. Kawulipuno 
taking liquor making Tseipu await ” said. Kawulipu 
abilo llokelono akalalo ikukelono 

dhuli in entered having ladder from mounted having 

vekhiveke. Tilehino pa*nipfu tiuveke. Tseipu egheno 
fell. Then his wife died. Tseipu coming 

pa’zavilo pike Ino kahakeloye Kawulipu abilo 
his mother to said “ T being about Kawulipu dhuli in 
ilopekevelo pike ** Kushiye ilope 

to enter don’t cause ” said “ Why enter to caused 

kya ? ” Tishi pa’zavilo ti pike. Pa’zano ti 
what ? ” Thus his mother to this said. His mother this 
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pike ««Aghamino kumtsU Mlopelo* plkegheunguno 

said “ Villagers all 'enter cause to ’ saying for 

ilopeke”. Tishi Tseipuvilo ti pike, 

enter caused Thus Tseipu to this said. 

Aghillo laki Tseipuno Kawulipu pa’pu 

Day one Tseipu Kawulipu her father 

pa’zano *kilo egheke. Kawulipuye kutoghi apa’za 
her mother house to came. Kawulipu again parents 
’kilo aghlke. Tseipuno ituluno Kawulipu luniye 
hotise in was. Tseipu seen having Kawulipu to take 
pike. Apuazano Kawulipuye okilo pa&mo ” 

said. Parents “ Kawulipu your house in keep not ’’ 
pike. '' Eno nono aghiighalho silaniaye, paye lulo ” 
said. “And you wax creation keeping if, her take’’ 
pike. Apuazano Tseipuvilo ti pike. '' Tstini akeloye 
said. Parents Tseipu to this said. “ Sun ^ being 
kalacheu sUapekevelo ” pike. Aghillo lakino Tseipuno 
outside keep don’t ” said. Day one Tseipu 
akumla shiakelono aghilghalhono kalacheu ipegheke. 
work doing wax creation being outside came out. 

'' Niyeghi ketsiinhyeno kiu toiye keno ipezhuni ” 

“ I too sun what like is see will ” 


peno ipegheke. Ketsiinhyeno paphukelauye aghiighalho 

saying came out. Sun shining wax creation 

azil ilhoveke. Tseipuno egheno zhukelaoye azii 

water became. Tseipu coming seeing water 

sheno kutoghi akhamunu ilhpve aghike. Timino 

becoming again flower became was. Men 


ilhokeu akhamunu pa’zhe “ Napunaru 

becoming which flower its name “ Napunaru 

’khamunu ” anike. 
flower ” is. 


Once upon a time Tseipu and Kawulipu were good people 
it is said. And they were of different villages it is said. Tseipu 
took Kawulipu to wife. He settled the marriage price. Her 
parents said to Tseipu “If you want to take her away, weave a 
basket and put her in it and carry her. If you put her down 
by the roadside you won’t be able to reach your house in her 
company”. But Tseipu couldn’t carry her and put her down 
by the path. And Tseipu gazed upon Kawulipu. Again he 
tried to carry her. It was in vain. Then he called his brother. 
But before he came Muchupili who was carrying water saw 
Kawulipu. Then Muchupili killed Kawulipu and threw her away 
and put on all her clothes and waited in her place. Then Tseipu 
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and his brother came, but his brother said **lt is right indeed to 
take a woman like that” and he abused him, and went off 
without waiting for Tseipu. Then Muchupili said to Tseipu 
“Because 1 have looked upon you my eyes are big. Because 
I have spoken to you my mouth is pointed. Because I have 
waited for you my legs are crooked”. Thus spoke Muchupili 
to Tseipu. Tseipu did not know Muchupili and took her away 
thinking she was Kawulipu. 

One day Tseipu took a bamboo shoot. The bamboo shoot 
had grown up from Kawulipu’s corpse. He did not know this 
and took it and gave it to Muchupili. While she was cooking 
it the bamboo shoot spoke from the stew pot “May Muchupili 
die in childbirth” it said. Muchupili said to Tseipu “The food 
told me to die in childbirth”. He replied “If it really said that, 
throw it away”. Muchupili then threw it on to the dirt heap. 
An orange tree grew up from the dirt heap. On this tree much 
fruit was born. Tseipu divided the fruit amongst the villagers. 
One woman got none, and said to Tseipu “Give me an orange”. 
He replied “There is one little one left; take it”. The woman 
took it and kept it in her basket. One day after she had gone 
to her fields the orange became Kawulipu and did the woman’s 
work for her. The woman returned and said to her neighbours 
“Even if I had nothing to eat I would give food to the person 
who has done my work—come”. The neighbours replied that 
no one had done her work, and the woman remained ignorant 
of the person who had done her work. One day she pretended to 
go to her fields, but hid and watched. The orange became 
Kawulipu and got out of the basket and said “My father and 
mother are coming”. And swept the house. Then the woman 
came and caught Kawulipu who said “Twice or thrice have I 
died and again I live. Don’t handle me roughly”. 

Then Kawulipu and the woman stayed together. She 
didn’t allow Kawulipu outside the house, but kept her within. 

One day Tseipu was spinning tops with the boys. Kawulipu 
was weaving inside the house. When the boys’ tops came inside 
the house Kawulipu took them, but when Tscipu’s top came 
inside she threw it outside. And it happened that Kawulipu 
had broken her thread and was knotting it and so did not see 
that Tseipu’s top had come inside. Then Tseipu came inside 
to fetch it. He saw Kawulipu and said “She is like my vdfe 
Kawulipu”. And he told the woman he would marry her. 
“What do you want for her ? ” he said. The woman said “Give 
me a pounding stick of shohusu and a pounding table of shohusu 
and then take her Tseipu gave her the stick and the pounding 
table and took Kawulipu. 

One day Tseipu made a different path for Kawulipu to cut 
wood and a different path for Muchupili to cut wood. He did 
this and both went to cut wood. Kawulipu returned first. 
Muchupili came afterwards carrying her wood. Tseipu in order 
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to kill Muohupili said to her **Enter the house backwards”. 
But Kawulipu said Enter the house frontwards”. Muohupili 
hc^ed not the woman’s words but obeyed her husband and 
entered backwards. Then Tseipu killed her, and from her 
corpse a Thumsii tree grew up. From this a ladder was made. 

One day Tseipu went on an expedition. Tseipu said to 
Kawulipu “While I am away don’t enter the dhuii to take 
grain”. She obeyed his words and refrained from taking grain 
from the dhuii. 

' But one day all the villagers said “Tseipu has taken a head 
and is coming back. Go into the dhuH and get grain and brew 
liquor and wait for him ”. Kawulipu entered the dhuii but while 
climbing the ladder (of Thumsh) she fell. And thus she died. 
When.Tseipu came he said to his mother “ I told you not to 
let her enter the dhuii while I was away. Why did you do so ? 
To these words his mother replied “AU the villagers told her to, 
and so she went inside the dhuii”. Thus she answered Tseipu. 

One day Tseipu went to the house of Kawulipu’s father and 
mother. Kawulipu was again in her parents’ house. Tseipu 
wanted to take her away but her parents said they would not 
let him keep her in his house. “If you want to take away a 
wax figure, then take her”, they said, “But if the sun is out, 
don’t let her stay outside”. One day while Tseipu was at work 
the wax figure went outside. “I too will see what the sun is 
like”, she said as she went outside.- But when the sun shone the 
wax became water. When Tseipu came he saw she had melted 
and had turned into a flower. 

And the name of this flower arisen from a human being is 
Napunaru. 


7. The Story of the Dove and the Green Pigeon. 

Amikhi-ngo Achui pama ’tsa. 

Kaghe amikhingo achui pama pa ’za Kutuli keacheke. 
Amikhino akucho ’nu achuino amishiu ’nu ishi pike. Ike 
aza tiunichekelono, anu amikhivilo “Niye tiunicheake. O’phi 
aou yetsiini. Thanau ithena ichoegheloiiJiye ” pike. Ike achui¬ 
no tipa ’tsa chiluvepuziino thanau inaputhono ichoegheke. 
Achui ’phi aou yevetsupuzii “Noye akhati nikeghulo kino 
- akhati meghi, i ’zhe Kutuli ’zhe ku, asii akelo, i ghachelonhye ” 
pi. Achuivilo pivekethiuno, amikhiye khetsiii^ye ipegheke- 
thiuno, pa ’nhyeba miti miti egheke. Ike amikhivilo pi “Nono 
ithena eghemoa. Achuino 'yeluvea. Noye apu ’zhe ku, timi 
’ti meghi ghi, timi puzokhu meghi. Ishi apu ’zhe ku egha- 
chelonhye” pike. 
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Amikhi-ngo Achul pama ’tsa. 

Dove and green pigeon the two words. 

Kaghe amikhlngo achui pama pa ’za 

Once dove and green pigeon the two their mother 

Kutuli keacheke. Amikhino akucho ’nu achuino 
Kutuli awaiting were. Dove real son green pigeon 

mishiu ’nu ishi pike. Ike aza 

second son thus it is said. But mother 

tiunichekelono, anu amikhivilo Niye 

die going-continuing-having been son dove to “I 

tiunicheake. O’phi aou yetsiini. Thanau 

die go continuing am. Your body hands paint will. Morning 

ithena ichoeghelonhye ** pike. Ike achuino tipa 
early arise come please ” said. But green pigeon these 
*t8a chiluvepuzilno thanau inaputhono ichoegheke. 

words heard having morning before dawn arose came. 
Achui ’phi aou yevetsilpuzO Noye akhati 

Green pigeon body hands painted having “ You fruit 

nike ’ghiilo kino akhati meghi, i ’zhe 

ripening day awaiting fruit picking, my name 

Kutuli ’zhe ku, asil akelo, i ghachelonhye ” 

Kutuli name calling, tree top at, me call keep on please” 

pi. Achuivilo pivekethiuno, amikhiye khetstknhye 

said. Green pigeon to saying after, dove sun 

ipeghekethiuno, pa ’nhyeba miti miti egheke. 

arising after, his eyes cleaning cleaning came. 

Ike amikhivilo pi Nono ithena eghemoa. 

But dove to said “ You early came not. 

Achuino ’yeluvea. Noye apu ’zhe ku, 

Green pigeon painted. You father’s name calling, 
timi ’ti meghi ghi, timi puzokhu meghi. 

men’s grain peck even, men’s urine peck. 

Ishi apu ’zhe ku eghachelonhye ” piye. 

Thus father’s name calling cry keep on please ” said. 

Once the dove and the green pigeon were waiting for their 
mother Kutuli. The dove was the elder and the green pigeon 
the second one. So it is said. When their mother was about 
to die she said to her son the dove “I am on the point of death. 
I will paint all your body. Get up early in the morning and come 
to me please”. But the green pigeon heard this conversation 
and while it was yet dark rose and went to his mother. When 
she had painted his body she said “Wait for the day when the 
berries ripen and when you peck them call my name, the name 
Kutuli, from the tree top, I beg you call me”. She spake thus 
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to the green pigeon and after sunrise the dove came cleaning 
his eyes. Then his mother said ‘‘You didn’t come early. The 
green pigeon has been painted. You must call your father’s 
name, you must feed on the grain of man and peck where he 
has made urine. And while you do this call your father’s name, 
I beg you”. 


8. The Story of the capture of a Magic Bird. 

Azozhi Kdgha khutsa. 

Kaghe timi lakino anipu lupuzh, anipuye pakilo paaveno, 
paye ashou alozhilimi sasii wuvepuzuno akhi kiithu pa’nipu ’kilo 
wumoYeke. Aghiilo lakino pana lozhimi alulo huake. Pa’nipu 
’lu ngo pana lozhimi ’lu kiighungo huake. Pa ’nipfuno alu 
mulachekelono Azozhi akimi anipfu kicheghisiisu pa’shelo 
ilogheke. Pa ’nipfu azozhi hekbivepuzuno amhi phisiiwo, 
ayeghi chuno ayeku ’kwolo kwoveke. Ike pakimino tipatbiuye, 
pa’nipfuno Azozhi keghalukegheungiino, pa’nipfu ’lau zhuni- 
shiake. Pano bawuni pipuziino wucheayo pa’lozhilipfughi 
“Nighi bawuni” ipipuzii pa sasii wuve. Pano puzho wuni 
pipuziino pa sasii wuve. Pano “Azii ye wuni” pipuziino, 
wucheaye pa’lozhilipfughi “Niye azii yewuni” pa ’papfe sasii 
wuveke. Tohu, pa’lozhilipfumi asii ghewupuziino, asii laki 
akwolo shesii, atu laki ikisii ishipuziino pa ’kwo chitoi paatsiike. 
Tishi puziino paye angu pesiisii azouno powucheke. Alozhilip- 
funo poeghepuziino akwomi eghempilono akwo kbalevepuzii pa 
’lozhipfu hake. Pa ’lozhipfu halunichekelono pa’lozhipfuno 
ilhci iloveke. Tilehino pa ’lozhilipfuno pavilo amti musiike. 
‘‘Aghiisii no kiigha lupeni” ti pipuziino pa ’lozhilipfuye wuveke. 

Akilo eghepuziino pana ’nu laki ake. Tipauvilo “O’za 
okuzhoye kiuye Iho ani kya”? Ti piake. Tilehino pa’nipfu 
eghepuziino pa ’kimivilo ti pike “Nono tosiilo nikilo eghechenke 
sha?” ti pike. Tilehino pano pa’nipfuvilo “Nighe henguno 
hilauye ishi moake. ‘ Ikuzho akevishi kiighiinacheni ake ’ ivilo 
pilo”. Ti pike. Pa ’nipfuno “Tishiaye, wuno alu mulaye ’kwo 
ashe kichilo ayeku kwolo ayeghi chuno paan’ke, hupuziino 
lulo”. Ti pike. Pano hugheke. Azozhi ’mhi kuchopu azhino 
pewuvepuziino laki aghike. Pano suwupuziino awo kukbuke. 
Awono pa papeke. Awokhu ilhecheveke. 

Aghiilo laki akekaono aina saake. Tilehino azozhi showii 
aghothu kukbuvepiizii agha lono mikheake. Timi kuchopuno 
ti pike ‘‘Issinaye nighothu kushi kegheungno ishi zhukevi anike 
la?” ti pipuziino timi kumtsiino aghothusii bupuziino huake. 
Akekao ’nipfuno timi lozhipuziino atiikauno hucheke. Veche- 
huvepuziino kuthoughe idewo aghothu ’sii vilo “Issinaye 
nighothu ’zhukevi” ti pipuziinopanaghami.totimi kumtsii pano 
saziikhave pike. 
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Azozhi ktigha khutsa. 

Magic bird catching story. 

Kaghe timi lakino anipfu lupuzU, anipfuye 

Once man one wife taken having, wife 

pakilo paftveno, paye ashou alozhilimi sastt 
his house in kept having, he outside lover with 

wuvepuziino akhi kiithu pa*nipfu kilo wumoveke. 
gone having months three his wife’s house to went not. 
Aghiilo lakino pana lozhimi alulo huake. 

Day one their gang’s field to went down. 

Pa’nipfu ’lu ngo pana lozhimi ’lu kiighungo huake. 

His wife’s field and their gang’s field opposite were. 

Pa ’nipfuno alu mulachekelono Azozhi akimi 
His wife field work doing having magic bird husband 

anipfu kicheghistisii pa*shelo ilogheke. 

wife struggling her unhold part of field entered. 

Pa ’nipfuye azozhi hekhivepuzilno amhi phisiiwo, 

His wife magic bird killed having feather’s plucking, 
ayeghi chuno ayeku ’kwolo kwoveke. 

earth dug having field embankment below buried. 

Ike pakimino tipathiuye, pa’nipfuno Azozhi 

But her husband this after, his wife magic bird 

keghalukegheungunOf pa’nipfu ’lau zhunishiake. Pano 
catching for, his wife to see wanted. He 

bawuni pipuzUno wucheaye pa’lozhilipfughi 

defecate go will said having going if his lover too 

** Nighi bawuni ” i pipuzii pa sasii wuve. 

“ I too defecate will go ” this said having him with went. 

Pano puzho wuni pipuziino pa sasii wuve. 

Ho urinate go wnll said having him with went. 

Pano “ AzU ye wuni” pipuziino, wucheaye pa 

He “ Water drink go will ” said having, going if his 

Mozhilipfughi “ Niye azii yewuni” pa ’pa 

lover too “I water drink will ” his tracks 

pfe sasii wuveke. Tohu, pa lozhilipfumi 

picking up with w'ent. In the morning, his lover 

asii ghewupuziino, asii laki akwolo shesii, atu 

wood cut having, wood one • load in putting, stone 

laki ikisii ishipuzuno pa ’kwo chitoi 

one picking up bringing thus having done her load full 

pafitsiike. Tishi puziino paye angu pesiisU azouno 

kept. Thus having done he spear taking in front 

povmicheke. Alozhilipfuno poeghepuztino akwomi 
fied went. Lover fleeing come having companions 
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eghempllono akwo l^alevepuztt pa ’lozhipfa 

come not having load thrown away having her lover 

hake. Pa ’lozhipfu halunlchekelono 

chased. Her lover chase able going having 

pa’lozhipfuno ilhel lloveke. TUehlho pa ’lozhlUpfiuio 
her lover dancing entered. Then his lover 

pavilo amtl musilteke. no kUgha lupeni" 

him to spittle spat at. “ Enemy you catch take ” 
ti pipuzOno pa ’lozhillpfuye wuveke. 

this said having bis lover went. 

Akllo eghepuzttno pana *nu laki ake. Tipauvilo 

Home come having his son one was. Him to 


“ O’za okuzhoye kiuye Iho ani kya ? *’ Tl 

“ Your mother you two what cooking are what ?” Thus 

piake. Tllehino pa’nlpfu eghepuzOno pa ’klmivilo tl 

. _ • I nni 1 • _ _ 1 • 1 1 if a 


said. 

Then 

his wife 

come having her husband to this 

pike 

“ Nono 

tosttlo 

nikilo eghechenke 

sha?” 

said 

“You 

formerly 

our house to came 

what ?” 

ti 

pike. 

Tilehino 

pano pa’nipfuvilo 

“ Nighe 

this 

said. 

Then 

he his wife to 

“ I too 


henguno hllauye ishi moake. Ikuzho akevishl 
henceforth thus not. We two well 

kilghOnacheni ake Ivilo pllo’\ Ti pike. Pa 

live together will continue mo to say This said. His 

’nipfuno “ Tishiaye, wuno alu mulaye ’kwo 

wife “ Thus being, gone having field hoed above 

ashe kichilo ayeku kwolo ayeghi chuno 

not hoed part mouth in boundary beneath earth dug having 
paan’ke, hupuzilno lulo**. Ti pike. Pano 

kept what is, gone having take This said. He 

hughuke. Azozhi *mhi kuchopu azhino 

went down. Magic bird feathers all rats 

pewuvepuzUno laki aghike. Pano siiwupuziino 

thrown away having one remained. He brought having 
awo kuUiuke. Awono pa ’pa peke. Awoku 

pig touched. Pig his tracks picked up. Sow 

ilhecheveke. 
passed by. 

Aghtilo laki akekaono aina safike. Tilehino 

Day one chief all village took down. Then 

azozhi showii aghothu kuMuvepuzii agha lono 

magic bird taking boundary touched having jungle from 

miklake. Tlmi kuchopuno ti pike Issinaye 

hid. Men all this said “ The morn 
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nighothu kushi kegheungno ishi zhukevianike la ? ” 
our boundary why thus beautiful is what V' 

ti plpuztlno timi kumtsiino aghothusil 

this said having men all boundary wood fence 

bupuztino huake. Akekao ’nipfuno timi 

touched having went. Chief’s wife men 

Ihozhipuzttno atilkauno hucheke. 

entertained having afterwards went continued. 

Vechehuvepuzilno kuthoughe idewo aghothu 'sii 

Crossed gone having again returning boundary wood 

vilo Issinaye nighothu *zhukovila** ti 

to “ This morning our boundary beautiful is ” this 

pipuzttno panaghami totimi kumtsii pano 

said having his villagers women all he 

saziikhave pike, 

enticed completely it is said. 

Once a man who had taken to himself a wife kept his wife 
in his house and himself went abroad with his lover, and for 
three months did not go to his wife’s house. One day their 
gang went down to the fields. His wife’s field and that of the 
gang were opposite each other. While his wife was doing her 
cultivation a magic bird, for which the husband and wife 
struggled, entered the part of the field not hoed by the wife. 
The wife killed the bird, and plucked its feathers. She then 
dug, and buried them underneath the field embankment. 

Thereafter the husband desired his wife because she had 
caught the bird. But his lover, even if he wanted to answer 
Nature’s call would not leave him. If he said ‘‘I am going to 
get a drink of water”, on his way to get it his lover would say 

too, will got a diink of water”, and would follow in his 
footsteps. 

To stop this one morning when his lover had gone to cut 
wood, he put wood in her basket and then filled it up with a 
stone. He then picked up his spear and ran off. 10s lohrer 
returned hurriedly before her companions, but soon threw away 
her basket and chased him. While chasing him, he appeared 
dancing. The woman then spat at him and said “May an enemy 
capture you and take you away ”. And with these words she 
left him. 

The man went to his house where his son was. To him he 
said “What are you and your mother cooking?” Then his 
wife came and said to her husband “You have always come to 
my house before this, haven’t you ? ” The husband replied “From 
now on, I will reform. Say to me ‘We will live together’ ”. 
The wife answered “If that is the case, go and dig below the 
embankment, at the beginning of the unhoed part of the field, 
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above the part which has been hoed. Go and bring what you 
find there”. The man then went down to the field, l^ts 
had destroyed all the feathers except one. He brought this 
and touched a boar with it. The boar followed in his footsteps. 
It even passed by a sow. 

One day the Chief took the whole of the village to his fields. 
Then the man took the charm and touched the boundary with 
it, and hid and watched from the jungle. Everyone said “Why 
is our boundary so beautiful to-day?” And thereafter all 
touched the fence as they passed by. The Chief’s wife went 
by after entertaining her guests later on. She passed the fence, 
and then came back and said “To-day our fence is indeed 
beautiful”. 

Thereafter the man was able to seduce all the women in the 
village, it is said. 


9. The Time of Sowing. 

Aghipiti ’Khi. 

Kaghelomi ni Simi ’tsa pinike. Inzhulo. Ni Simi aghipiti 
khi mtapuziino, aghi kbusuke. Aghi aloti silsumono aeheke. 
Tipathiuno Kivighono tiniye akelono, pa ’nu Kashovilo ti pike. 
“Niye tiniake. Timino aghi khusii amu noye aghi khusiikevelo. 
Ino aghothukwolo eghanike. Tilehino aghi kl)U8ulo.” Ti 
pipuziino tiveke. 

Timino alu ivakhivepuziino ami su alu sapuziino, aghi 
kbusupuziino amo za, tishi mu paye “I’puno ivilo piketsa luni” 
ti pipuziino keake. Kezhupahano . “I’puye pano tivenike- 
gheunguno i pishike kya ? ” ti pipuziino aghipite pusiisii aghonolo 
ilocheke. Tilehino pa ’pu ’ghungno aghau ilhopuziino “Shoka 
pa ’pu Kivigho” ti pu egha ipegheke. Kuchokeno ti pipuziino 
aghi khuke. Kuthamino azhouno siivekeke aghi aloti siisiimono 
amu u liki pitike. Tigheunguno ni Simino Kasho aghi piti 
’khi kihipuziino aghi kbusiichenike. 

Aghipiti ’Khi. 

Seed time. 

Kaghelomi ni Simi ’tsa pinike. Inzhulo. 

Men of old we Sernas words seek will. Listen. 

Ni Simi aghipiti ’khi mtapuziino, aghi 

We Sernas seed time not knowing having, rice 

khusiike. Aghi aloti siistimono aeheke. 

sowed. Rice grains formed not having continued. 
Tipathiuno Kivighono tiniye akelono, pa ’nu Kashovilo 
Thereafter Kivigho . die to being, his son Kasho to 
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tl pike. Niye tiniake. Timino aghi l^ustt amu, 

this said. “ T dying am. Men rice sowing although 

noye aghi khusttkevelo. Ino aghothukwolo eghanike. 

you rice sow don’t. I boundary below cry will. 

Tilehino aghi khusiilo Ti pipuziino tiveke. 

Then rice sow ”. This said having died. 

Timino alu ivakhivepuzUno, ami sti, alu 

Men fields cut having, fire giving, fields 

sapuzUno, aghi khusiipuziino, amo za, 

cleaning, rice sown having, heaps of jungle throwing away, 
tishi mu paye I’puno ivilo piketsa 

thus although he “ My father me to spoken words 
luni ” ti pipuziino keake. 

take will ” thus said having watching continued. 

Kezhupahano I’puye pano tivenikegheunguno 

Watched in vain having “ My father he dying because of 
i pishike kya?” ti pipuziino aghipiti pusiisu 

me deceived what 1 ” this said having seeds carrying going 
aghonolo ilocheke. Tilehino pa ’pu ’ghungno 

resting place at came out. Then his father’s soul 

aghau ilhopuziino ** Shoka, pa ’pu Kivigho ” 

bird become having ‘‘ Shoka, his father Kivigho ” 

ti pi egha ipegheke. Kuchokeno ti pipuziino 

this saying crying emerged. True being this said having 

aghi khuke. Kiithamino azhouno siivekeke aghi aloti 

rice sowed. Other men before sowed rice grain 

siisiimono amu u liki pitike. Tigheunguno 

come out not having empty only germinated. This for 
ni Simino Kasho aghi piti ’khi kihipuziino 

we Sernas Kasho rice seeds time counted having 

aghi Idiusiichenike. 
rice sow keep on. 


1 will tell you a story of our Serna ancestors. Listen. 
We Sernas did not know the time to sow and in spite of this 
sowed. The rice seeds kept on failing to form. Thereafter 
on© Kivigho when ho was about to die said to his son Kasho 
“I am dying. Although others may sow, don’t do so. I will 
call from below the boundary. Then sow”. He spake thus 
and died. 

Men cleared their fields, burnt them, cleaned them, sowed, 
and weeded them but in spite of this Kasho said “I will obey 
the w'ords my father spake” and saying thus he waited. No 
sign came. “ Has my father because he died deceived me ? ” he 
said and carrying the seeds came to resting place. Then his 
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father’s soul which had become a bird said *‘Shoka, his father 
Kivigho”, and thus speaking came calling. Then indeed he 
sowed. Other men—^the ones who had sown before—got grainless 
husks which did not open. And so we Sernas continue to sow 
after counting the month when Kasho’s grain germinated. 


10. The Story of the Were Tigers’ Village. 

Angsliukogholhomi naghami ’tsa. 

Kaghelomi apu tive, aza tiveno atazu ’mi kini acheke. 
Akicheuye anipfu luveno aitiuye anipfu lumpno pa’mu kilo 
acheke.. Aghiilo lakino pama atazu ale shiake. Pa ’muno pa 
’tukuzuvilo wono “Akikhi siighelo” pike. Pa ’tiikuzuno wono 
pa’mu ’nipfuvilo pike “Imuno tipau sughelo” pike. Pa’mu 
’nipfuno “ Noye kiu kua’n kya ? ” “ Imuno tipau sughelo ” pike. 

Pa’mu ’nipfuno anhyemogha kumtsii piyeke. “Hipau kuanike 
shal” i pino anhyemogha kumtsu piyezhuke. Kumtsii ‘'Ti 
kumoi” pike. Tilehino pa’mu ’nipfuno ’melo ideveke “Hi 
kuanike sha?” tipeno pa ’mo kukutsiike. “He ti kuanike” 
pike. Tilehino pa’chino pa ’kimivilo ti pike “Nono O’tiikuzu 
sasii ani piaye, ikuzho kumtsa amoi” pike. 

Tilehino pa ’nipfu ’tsa inpesiisii pa ’tiikiizu sasii amoniye, 
pa ’tiikiizuvilo ti pike “Noye hupa ’tho itiani kya ? ” pike. Pa 
’tiikiizu ti pike “Hupauye kaghe i ’pu ikuzho akiighii keghe ’la 
ke”. Kuthoughi pa’muno atho laki kicheno “Noye hupau 
’tho itiani raa ? ” pike “Hughi i ’pu ikuzho akikhi dauke ’la ke” 
ti pike. Atho kumtsii kiche piyeke. Kumtsii itiyeno atho 
lakiye mtake. Tilehino pa’muno pa ’tiikiizu sasii aghalo 
itsu wuke. Pama ala mtake lau sasii wuno, pama alhe chuke. 
Pa’muno pa ’tiikiizuvilo “Noye mtazii ana chualo” pike. 

Pa ’tiikiizuno pa ’muvilo “Noye kushiye ana chumono ani 
kya? Noghi chulo” ti pike. Pa’muno “Niye chumoi. 0 
hkino chulo” ti peno kaake. Pa tiikiizuno pa’muvilo “Imu, 
noye kushiye kaani kya? ti pike. Pa’muno “Niye kumo 
shimomu kaanishiye kaanike”. Ti peno nguake. Tilehino 
pa’muno akiiziigha sowii pa ’tiikiizu kukbuveke. Pa ’tiikiizu 
tilehi ziiawuveke. Pa’muno akbuku kiigha pesii asii ’zunglo 
paavetsuke. “I ’tiikiizuno zii ithougheno i kuaye nono pa 
putsalo” pike. Tipeno woveke. Pa ’tiikiizuno zii ithougheno 
pa’mu zhupahaveke. Tilehino pa ’zhta pa ’ngu kuchopu 
ikizhuke. Pa ’zhta ’laghi pa’ngu su kumtsii alhakuno chukha- 
vetsuno azhta liki, angu ’loti liid ikiluke. Tilehino pa’mu kuke 
“O i ’mu”, ti pike. Akbukuno pa kwoke. Timino ti pike 
“Tiye i ’muno ’le kumo” ti pike. Kuthoughi pa’mu kuzhuke. 
Akbukuno pa kwoke. “Tiye i ’muno ’le kumo”. Tipeno pa 
liki aghasalo itsiicheke. 
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Itsiiwo angshu ’Uiatibo ituluke. Timino angBhu ’kbatibolo 
ikuno, akbati kbochuake. Tilehino angshuno azhta kiighapfe 
angusii kumughii pesusu pa ’kbatibolo egheke. Timi itulono 
angshuno atsa pike "‘Kuno i’kbatibolo iku akbati kbo chuan 
’kya?” ti pike. Timino angshuvilo ti pike ^‘Kuthamino 
o’kbati kbo chaughikegheunguno ino atsa peno o’kbati 
khetsiianike”. Ti pike. Timino angshuvilo “0 i’sii ino akbati 
kbo khiitsuniye o’ngu iki pukutsiilo ” ti pike. Angshuno 
pa’ngu iki pukutsuke. Timino angshuvilo “Ino akbati 
kbo pie o’bakhalo vesutsuni. O’bakha kizhie mukulo. O’nhyeti 
imivelo” pike. Angshuno abakha mukuno, anhyeti imiveke. 
Timino angu siiwo pa cheke. Cheziiveke. Tilehino angshuno 
timivilo “Noye kiushiye angu siiwo ichea’n kya?” ti pike. 
Timino ti pike “Isii angupa muduli” ti pike. “Itaghe ina 
khoakelo akbati mushu laki anike. Ina anguno hekhutsuniye 
angu iki pukulo” pike. Angshuno pa’ngu iki puku tsiike. 
Timino angshuvilo itaghe “O’bakha mukulo o’nhyeti imivelo” 
ti pike. Angshuno abakha mukuno, anhyeti alloke imimono 
ake. Timino angshuvilo “O i ’siiye o’bakha kizhie muku 
mtano ani. Yale. Oh i ’siiye, anhyeti imi mtano ani. Yale” 
ti pike. Tilehino angshuno pa’nhyeti alloke miveno pa ’bakha 
kizhie mukuke. Timino angu siiwo angshu ’bakhalo chesiitsiike. 
Angshuye tive. limiye miisano asii kungu nguake. Timino 
powuniye, angshu ’pi vilo illukighike. Timino angshu ti’mpi 
keghashi “O isii ino kumoi” ti pike. Angshuno tivekeke pa 
putsamo. 

Tilehino angshu ’zhta angshu ’ngu siisii Kolaou naghami 
’pfulo ipegheke. 

Azii kikilo timino angshu ’ngu siiwo aziikiki shokhavetsiike. 
Pa naghamino azii phuniye hughepuziino, azii kikilo azii 
kahano anike. Panaghami aina wuno angu lhapeke. Lhapemla. 
Timino itsiiake. Timino panaghamivilo “Panaghami aina isii 
’ngu lhapemlano ani. Yalo. Kolaouno ti pike “Nono kiu 
kuano o tsiini. Lhapevetsiilo” ti pike. Tipeno kumtsii tipau 
phuzhuke. Itumla. Kuthoughi panaghami ainano angu 
lhapeke. Lhapemla. Timino ti pike “Panaghami ainano isii 
’ngu lhapemla ani Yale” ti pike. Tilehino akekaono “I’nu 
totimi kini anike. Nono kiukiu lunishino lupenhye” pike. 
Tilehino timino egheno angu lhapevetsiike. 

Akekaono amkii sheno pa’nu akuoho ’nhyemogha kumtsii 
siiwo pa ’kheu tsiino pa’nu akuchoye anhyemogha pumono 
apeke. “Nono kiukiu lunisheno, lulo” ti pike. T^ino “Niye 
meghemi keke, i toikeu alhokesau luni” peno akekao ’nu akucho 
luveke. Tilehino “Tishiaye, nono i’makeshiu shiniake” ti 
pike. 

Pa ’nipfuno akhwono pa kimivilo piveke. “Ipuno, izano 
nono awo hekbilo piaye awo kumono, amini ke. Azhta kuthomo 
anike. Kizhezhe akeuye lukeno, akitilau siiwo ghikbilo. Atsii 
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hekbilo piaye ava ke. Azhta akitilauno ghikbilo. Awu hekbiio 
piaye, aghacho ke, asu kiibano chochileveno azhta akitilauno 
ghikhivelo” pike. 

Panguno pavilo ‘*Awo ghikbilo” pike. “Azhta hekumtsu 
akevi liki anike, kiukiu lunisheno luno ghikbilo ” pike. Panguno 
azhta kizhie ikipfe pa ’makeshiu tsiike “Heno ghikbilo” pike. 
Pa ’makeshiuno ti pike. “Niye azhtachi akitilau luni” peno 
akitilau luke. Panguno awo ghikbilo ayikaduno amini Ihalcha- 
veno paghike. Timino azhtachi siiwo ayikadu micheveno 
amini ghikbiveke. Panguno “Tino i’makeshiu shikepfu” pike. 

Tilehino avango aghachongo ishi kumtsii ghikbiveke. 
Tilehino pa ’nguno “Heno i’makeshiu shikepfu” ti pike. 

Eno aghiilo laki pa ’nguno aki shiake. Pa ’makeshiuvilo 
“Noye asakililo aktighu anike, kitilamu siikbukeveno ghesii- 
ghelo” pike. “Eno wochekeloye ami phono eghelo” pike. Pa 
’makeshiuno akughii ghepesiisu wogheno akiibala lono^mike- 
zhuke. Pa’nguno ’ghamino kumtsiino angshu ilhonb aki 
shiaghike. Ti ituluno aghau ide huno, ami pho piyeveno 
egheke. Kumtsii timi ilhoveno muchomi lakino pa ’shomhi 
kusiimlano aghike. Tilehino Kolaou ’makeshiuno ituluveiio 
nguake. Akekaono panaghaini amuchouvilo ti pike. “Nono 
i ’makeshiu shiputha ani” tipino amuchou ghikbive pike. Pa 
’makeshiuno akiighii akhe laki ghesiiveke. Kolaouno pavilo 
“Akiighu khe kitila anike” ti pike. Pa 'nguno ’kilo pa ’make¬ 
shiuno aki molelo ikupuzii “Tishi piaye, naghami akuchopu 
egheno akughu lupelo” ti pipuziino akiighii khe kokwotsiike. 
Pa ’naghamino lul^amoveke. Tilehino akekaono ti pike “Heno 
i ’makeshiu shikepfuke” pike. 

Tipathiuno apu azano angshu sheno timi tsiino aou akupu 
loti akukbuno ghono pano nu tsiicheke. Pa ’kimivilo pimono 
kusiiwono chucheke. Aghiilo lakino pa ’makeshiuno pa ’nguno 
’kilo iziiwuke. Tilehighi timi aou ’loti akupu ’loti akukbuno 
ghono tsiiphuwuke. Pa ’makeshiuvilo ti pike. “Noye alalo 
hezhukeveno siiwo ni ’nga tsiilo” pike. Pano alalono hezhuke, 
timi ’ou ’lotingo ’kupu ’loti ishi aghike. Tilehino ituluno 
pa’nipfu tsiike. Pa’nipfuno timi kupuloye timi *ou ’loti ikipfe 
siisii “Ipuno agholi ghumtighu, i ’zano ’gholi ghumughti” 
tishi tipeno chuake. Pakimino itiveno pa ’nipfuvilo ti pike. 
“Angshu ilho i piyelo” ti pike. Pa ’nipfuno “Niye ilhomoi” 
pike. Kuthoughi pa ’kimino panipfuvilo “Angshu ilhono i 
piyelo” pike. Tilehino pa ’nipfuno pa ’kimino “Tishiaye 
shohusii kliba ape laki, thumsii kiiba laki ishi phueghelo” pike. 
Pa ’kimino pa’nipfu ’tsa inimono thumsii ape laki shohusii 
kiiba laki ishi phuegheke. Pa ’nipfuno pa ’kimivilo ti pike. 
“Ino angshu ilhokeloye, noye amkhalo ikhwono, ino ilhei 
kiighaye noye asii kiiba siiwo i chochilelo pike. “Eno atiikauye 
akuu paghe i’bakhalo vesutsiilo, tipathiuno awuti siiwo i ’bakhalo 
vesutsiilo” pike. 
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Pakimino panipfu’tsa inimono, awuti paghe pa ’nipfu 
’bakhalo vesiitsuke. Akuuno atukashi tsuke. Awuti ohupusu 
ashi ohuni shiwuveno pa ’kimi tsiiohuve pike. Tisheno atotiu 
pa ’pu pa ’za ’kilo wuve pike. 


Angshukogholhomi naghami ’tsa. 

Tiger becoming men’s villagers words. 

Kaghelomi apu tive, aza tiveno atazu 

Men of old father died, mother died having brothers 
’mi klni acheke. Akicheuye anipfu luveno 

men two were. Elder wife taken having 

aitluye anipfu lumono pa’mu kilo 

younger wife taken not having his elder brother’s house in 
acheke. Aghiilo lakino pama atazu ale 

was. Day one the two brothers granary' 

shiake. Pa ’muno pa tiikiizuvilo 

making were. His elder brother his younger brother to 

virono ** Akikhi siighelo” pike. Pa 

gone having “ Tying bamboo bring ” said. His 

’tttkiizuno wono pa’mu ’nipfuvilo 

younger brother gone having his elder brother’s wife to 
pike ** Imuno tipau siighelo ” pike, 

said My elder brother this bring ” said. 

Pa’mu ’nipfuno ** Noye kiu kua’n kya ? ” 

His elder brother’s wife “ You what asking are what ? ” 

** Imuno tipau siighelo” pike. Pa’mu 

“ My elder brother this bring ” said. His elder brother’s 

’nipfuno anhyemogha kumtsil piyeke. ** Hipau kuanike 
wife things all showed. ** This asking are 

sha?” i pino anhyemogha kumtsil piyezhuke. 

what ? ” this said having things all showed. 

Kumtsil ** Ti kumoi ” pike. Tilehino pa’mu 
All This not ” said. Then his elder brother’s 

’nipfuno ’melo ideveke ** Hi kuanike sha ? ” 

wife’s mind turned “ This asking are what ? ” 

tipeno pa ’mo kukutsilke. ** He ti 

this said having her nakedness ' exposed. This 

kuanike ” pike. Tilehino pa’chino pa 

asking am ” said. Then his sister-in-law her 

’kimivilo ti pike **Nono o’tilkOztt sastt 

husband to this said “ You your younger brother with 

ani piaye, Ikuzho kumtsa amoi” pike, 

are saying, we two together stop will not ” said. 
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Tilehlno pa ’nlpfu ’tsa inpesttsii pa ’tllkttzu 

Then his wife’s words he^ng his younger brother 

sastt amonlye, pa 'tQkttzuvilo tl pike “ Noye 

with stop not to, his younger brother to this said “ You 
hupa ’tho Itianl kya ? ” pike. Pa ’tllkiizu 

that hill know what ? ” said. His younger brother 

ti pike “ Hapauye kaghe i ’pu ikuzho akttghli 

this said “ That once my father we two leaves 

keghe ’la ke.” Kuthoughi pa’muno atho 

cutting road was.” Again his elder brother hill 

laki klcheno “Noye hupau ’tho itianl ma?” 

one pointing out “ You that hill know what ? ” 

pike “ Hugh! 1 ’pu ikuzho aklkhi dauke 

said “ That too my father we two tying bamboo cutting 

’la ke ” ti pike. Atho kumtsil klche piyeke. 

road was ” this said. Hills all pointing ou^ showed. 

Kumtsil idyeno atho lakiye mtake. Tilehlno 

All known having hill one knew not. Then 

pa’muno pa ’ttlkilzu sasil aghalo 

his elder brother his younger brother with jungle to 

itsii wuke. Pama ala mtake lau sasil 
stooping went. The two road not known direction together 
wuno, pama alhe chuke. Pa’muno 

gone having, the two cold food ate. Hie elder brother 

pa ’tilkilzuvilo “ Noye mtazU ana chualo ” 

his younger brother to “ You quickly rice eat ” 
pike, 
said. 


Pa ’dlkUzuno pa ’muvllo “ Noye 

His younger brother his elder brother to “ You 


kushiye ana chumono ani kya ? Noghl 

why rice eaten not having are what ? You too 

^kulo ” ti pike. Pa’muno “ Nlye chumoi. 

eat ” this said. His elder brother “ I eat won’t. 

O likino chulo” ti peno kaSke. Pa 

You only eat this said having wept. His 

tilklizuno pa’muvllo “ Imu, noye kushiye 

younger brother his elder brother to “ Brother, you why 

kaSnl kya?” ti pike. Pa’muno “Niye 

crying are what ? ” this said. His elder brother “ I 


kumo shimomu 
nothing done not although 
Tl peno nguake. 

This said having sat. 


kadnishlye kadnlke”. 

cry to wishing crying am ”. 

Tilehlno pa’muno 
Then his elder brother 
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akiiziigha sowtt pa ’tUkttzu kukhuveke, 

sleeping charm bringing his younger brother touched. 

Pa ’tttkiizu tilehl zilawuveke. Pa^muno 

His younger brother then sleep went. His elder brother 
akhuku kUgha pesil asii ’zunglo paflvetsUke. 
lice catching carrying tree fork in kept. 

** I ’tttkiizuno zli ithougheno i kuaye nono 

“ My younger brother sleep getting up me calling you 
pa putsalo’* pike. Tipeno woveke. Pa 

him answer said. This said having went. His 

’tlikUzuno ztt ithougheno pa’mu 

younger brother sleep getting up his elder brother 

zhupahaveke. Tilehino pa *zhta pa *ngu kuchopu 

saw was not. Then his dao his spear all 
ikizhuke. Pa *zhta *laghi pa’ngu sO kumtsti 

seized saw. His dao handle his spear shaft all 

aihakuno chukhavetsUno azhta liki» angu ’loti liki 
ants eaten all having dao only, spear head only 

ikiluke. Tilehino pa^mu kuke ** 6 

pick up was able. Then his elder brother called “ 0 
i ’mu’\ tl pike. Akhukuno pa kwoke. Timino 

my brother this said. Lice him answered. Man 

tl pike Tiye i *muno ’le kumo’’ ti 

this said “ This my brother’s voice not ” this 

pike. Kuthoughi pa’mu kuzhuke. Akhukuno pa 

said. Again his brother called. Lice him 

kwoke. “ Tiye i ’muno ’le kumo”. 

answered. “ This my brother’s voice not ”. 

Tipeno pa liki aghasalo itsUcheke. 

This said having he alone jungle in hiding went. 

Itsiiwo angshu ’Uiatibo ituluke. Timino 

Hiding going tigers fruit tree got. Man 

angshu ’khatiboio ikuno, aldiati khochuake. 

tiger’s fruit tree up ascended having, fruit plucking ate. 
Tilehino angshuno azhta kiighapfe angustt kumttghii 

Then tiger dao seizing spear decorated 

pesUsU pa ’khatibolo egheke. Timi itulono 

carrying his fruit tree to came.’ Man got having 
angshuno atsa pike Kuno i’yiatibolo 

tiger words spake “ Who my fruit tree up 

iku al^ati kho chuan ’kya ? ” ti pike, 

ascending fruit plucking eating is what i ” this said. 

Timino angshuvilo ti pike ** Kttthamino o’khati 

Man tiger to this said “ Others your fruit 
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Mo chuaghikegheunguno ino atsa peno 

plucking eating because of I words spoken having 

o*Mati khetstianike”. Ti pike. Timino angshuvilo 

your fruit guarding am.” This said. Man tiger to 

O i’sU ino aMati Mo MUtsilniye 

“ O my grandfather I fruit plucking give to 

o’ngu ikipukutslllo ti pike. Angshuno 

your spear hand up ” this said. Tiger 

pa*ngu ikipukutstkke. Timino angshuvilo ** Ino akhati 

his ^pear handed up. Man tiger to “ I fruit 

Mo pie o*bakhalo vesiitstini. O’baMa 

plucking taking your open mouth in throw will. Your mouth 
kizhie mukulo. 0*nhyeti imivelo ” pike. Angshuno 

big oiyen. Your eyes close ” said. Tiger 

abakha mukuno, anbyeti imiveke. Timino angu 

mouth opened having, eyes closed. Man ' spear 

siiwo pa cbeke. Ghezilveke. Tilehino angshuno 

taking him pierced. Missed. Then tiger 

timivilo Noye kiushiye angu siiwo i chea’n 

man to “ You why spear taking me piercing are 

kya?’* ti pike. Timino ti pike ** Isii 

what ? ” this said. Man this said “ My grandfather’s 

angupa muduli” ti pike. ** Itaghe ina 

spear slippery ” this said. “ Again I 

kboakelo akhati mushu laki anike. Ina anguno 

plucking place at fruit small one is. I spear with 

hekhiitsiiniye angu ikipukulo pike. Angshuno 

hit to spear hand up ” ' said. Tiger 

pa’ngu ikipukutsiike. Timino angshuvilo itaghe 

his spear handed up. Man tiger to again 

“ O’bakha mukulo, o’nhyeti imivelo” ti pike. 

“ Your mouth open, your eyes close” this said. 

Angshuno abakha mukuno, anhyeti alloke imimono 

Tiger mouth opened having, eyes well closed not 

ake. Timino angshuvilo O i’siiye o’bakha 

was. Man tiger to “ O my grandfather your mouth 
kizhie muku mtano ani. Yale, Oh i 

big open not knowing are. Booh, Oh my 

*silye, anhyeti imi mtano ani. Yale ” 

grandfather, eyes close not knowing are. Booh ” 

ti pike. Tilehino angshuno pa’nhyetl alloke 

this .said. Then tiger his eyes well 

miveno pa ’bakha kizhie mukuke. Timino angu 

closed having his mouth big opened. Man spear 
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silwo angshu ’bakhalo chesiltsi&ke. Angshuye tive. 

taking tiger’s mouth in threw. Tiger died. 

Timiye mUsano asU kungu nguake. Timino 

Man feared having tree above sat. Man 

powuniye, angshu ’pi vilo illukighike. Timino 

flee to, tiger’s body in direction of fell. Man 

angshu ti’mpi keghashi O isii 

tiger died not having thinking “ O grandfather 

ino kumoi ” ti pike. Angshuno tivekeke pa 

I not ” this said. Tiger died having him 

putsamo. 
answeix^d not. 

Tilehino angshu ’zhta angshu ’ngu susu Kolaou 

Then tiger’s dao tiger’s spear taking Kolaou’s 

naghami ’pfulo ipegheke. 
men village to came out. 

Azii kikilo timino angshu ’ngu siiwo azttkiki 
Spring in man tiger’s spear taking spring 
shokhavetsUke. Pa ’naghamino azh phuniye 
blocked up. His villagers water carry to 

hughepuzuno, azti kikilo azU kahano anike. 

gone down having, spring in water not was. 

Panaghami aina wuno angu lhapeke. 

His villagers all gone having spear drew out. 

Lhapemla. Timino itsiiake. Timino panaghamivilo 

Draw out could not. Man watched. Man his villagers to 
Panaghami aina istt ’ngu 

His villagers all my grandfather’s spear 

lhapemlano ani. Yalo. Kolaouno ti pike 

drawn out not having are. Booh. Kolaou this said 

Nono kiu kuano o tsttni. Lhapevetsulo ” 

“You what asked having to you give will. Draw out ” 
ti pike. Tipeno kumtsU tipau phuzhuke. 

this said. This said having all this attempted. 

Itumla, Kuthough! panaghami ainano angu lhapeke. 
Couldn’t. Again his villagers all spear drew out. 

Lhapemla. Timino ti pike ** Panaghami ainano 

Draw out couldn’t. Man this said “ His villagers all 


istt 


’ngu 

lhapemla 

ani. Yale ” 

ti 

my grandfather’s 

spear 

draw out can’t 

are. Booh ” 

this 

pike. 

Tilehino 

akekaono ** I’nu 

totimi 

klni 

said. 

Then 

chief 

“ My children women 

two 


anike. Nono kiukiu lunishino lupenhye” 

are. You whichever take wished having take please ” 
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pike. Tilehino timlno egheno angu 

said. Then man come having spear 

Ihapevetsilke. 

drew out. 

Akekaono amkii sheno pa’nu akucho 

Chief plan made having his daughter real 

’nhyemogha kumtsil sUwo pa ’kheu tsUno 
clothes all taking his servant given to having 

pa’nu akuchoye anhyemogha pumono 

his daughter real clothes worn not having 

apeke. ** Nono kiukiu lunisheno, lulo” ti 

was. “ You whichever take wished having, take ” this 

pike. Timino Niye meghemi keke, i toikeu 
said. Mail ** 1 poor man am, me like which is 
alhokesau luni ” peno akekao ’nu ^ akucho 

bad one take will said having chief’s daughter real 
luveke. Tilehino Tishiaye, nono i’makeshiu 

took. Then “ Thus being, you my son-in-law 

shiniake ” ti pike, 
become will ” this said. 

Pa ’nipfuno akhwono pa kimivilo piveke. 

His wife secretly her husband to said. 

** Ipuno, izano nono awo hekhilo piaye 

“My father, my mother you pig kill saying if 

awo kumono, amini ke. Azhta kuthomo anike. 


pig not, 

wild boar 

is. Daos 

many 

are. 

Kizhezhe 

akeuye lukeno, 

akitilau 

sUwo 

Big ones 

which are taken not having, little one 

taking 

ghikhilo. 

Atsa heMillo 

piaye 

ava ke. 

Azhta 

kill. 

Dog kill 

saying 

bear is. 

Dao 

akitilauno 

ghlkhilo. 

Awu 

hekhilo 

piaye. 

little with 

kill. 

Fowl 

kill 

saying, 


aghacho ke, asil kilbano chochileveno azhta 

hornbill is, stick forked propped off having dao 


akitilauno ghiUiivelo ” pike. 

small with kill ” said. 


Panguno 

pavilo 

“ Awo 

ghlkhilo 

” pike. 

His father-in-law 

him to 

“Pig 

kill” 

said. 

“ Azhta hekumtsil 

akevi 

likl 

anike. 

kiukiu 

“ Daos all these 

good 

only 

are. 

whichever 


lunisheno luno ghikhilo” pike, 

take wished having taken having kill ” said. 

Panguno azhta kizhie ikipfe pa ’makeshiu 

His father-in-law dao big picking up his son-in-law to 
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tsttke Heno ilhikhllo ** pike. Pa ’makeshiuno 

gave This with kill ” said. His son-in-law 

ti pike. *‘Niye azhtachi akitilau luni’* 

this said. ** 1 small dao little one take will ” 

peno akitilau luke. Panguno awo ghiMilo 

said having little one took. His father-in-law pig kill 
piaye ayikaduno amini lhakhaveno paghike. 

saying iron bar with wild boar shut up having kept. 

Timino azhtachi sttwo ayikadu micheveno amini 
Man little dao taking iron bar cut having wild boar 
ghikhiveke. Panguno Tino i’makeshiu 

killed. His father-in-law '' This my son-in-law 

shikepfu ” pike, 

make is ht ” said. 

Tilehino avango aghachongo ishi kumtsU 

Then bear and hornbill thus all 

ghikhiveke. Tilehino pa *nguno Heno i’makeshiu 

killed. Then his father-in-law^ “ This my son-in-law' 

shikepfu ” ti pike, 

make fit to ” this said. 

Eno aghttio laki pa ’nguno aki shiake. 

And day one his father-in-law house piaking was. 
Pa ’makeshiuvilo '^Noye asakililo akUghil anike^ 

His son-in-law to “ You thicket in leaves are, 

kitilamu shkhukeveno ghesUghelo ” pike. Eno 

little although torn not having cut bring said. “ And 

wochekeloye ami phono eghelo ” pike, 

going fire caused to smoke having come ’’ said. 

Pa ’makeshiuno akilghtt ghepesUsU wogheno 

His son-in-law leaves cutting bringing come having 
akiibala lono mikezhuke. Pa’nguno 

below village from hid watched. His father-in-law' 

’ghamino kumtsUno angshu ilhono aki 

villagers all tiger become having house 

shiaghike. Ti ituluno aghau ide huno, 

making were. This seen having jungle returning gone having, 

ami pho piyeveno egheke. Kumtsil timi 

fire cause to smoke shown having came. All men 

ilhoveno muchomi lakino pa ’shomhi 

become having old man one his tale 

kusttmlano aghike. Tilehino Kolaou 

hid not having been able was. Then Kolaou's 

’makeshiuno ituluveno nguake. Akekaono panaghami 

son-in-law' seen having sat. Chief his villager 
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amuchouvllo ti pike. Nono i ’makeshiu 

old man to this said. You my son-in-law 

shiputha ani tipino amuchou ghi^ive 

shaming are ” this said having old man killed 

pike. Pa ’makeshiuno akiighii akhe laki 

said. His son-in-law leaves load one 

ghesUveke. Kolaouno pavilo Akttghil khe kitila 

cutting brought. Kolaou him to “ Leaves bundle small 

anike ” ti pike. Pa ’nguno ’kilo pa 

is ’’ this said. His father-in-law’s house in his 

’makeshiuno aki molelo ikupilzu Tishi 

son-in-law house top on climbed having “ This 

piaye, naghami akuchopu egheno aktighfl lupelo” 

saying, villagers all come having leaves open ” 

ti pipuziino akttghtt khe kokwotsiU^e. Pa 

this said having leaves load opened. His 

’naghamino lukhamoveke. Tilehino akekaono ti 

viUagers take all could not. Then chief this 

pike Heno i’makeshiu shikepfuke ” pike, 

said ‘‘ This my son-in-law make fit was ” said. 

Tipathiuno apu azano angshu sheno 

This after father mother tigers become having 
timi tsttno aou akupu loti akukhuno 

man bitten having hands toes raw 

ghono pane nu tsilcheke. Pa 

wrapped having their daughter gave kept on. Her 

’kimivilo pimono kusiiwono. chucheke. Aghlllo 

husband to said not having hiding ate kept on. Day 

lakino pa ’makeshiuno pa ’nguno ’kilo 

one his son-in-law his father-in-law’s house to 

izilwuke. Tilehighi timi aou ’loti akupu ’loti a^khuno 

travelled. Then too men’s fingers toes raw 

ghono tstiphuwuke. Pa ’makeshiuvilo 

wi’apped having give carrying went. His son-in-law to 

ti pike. Noye alalo hezhukeveno sUwo 

this said. “You road by gazed on not having taking 

ni ’nga tsiilo ’’ pike. Pano alalono hezhuke, 

our daughter give to ’’ said. He road from gazed on, 

timi ’ou ’lotingo ’kupu ’loti ishi aghike. Tilehino 

man’s fingers and toes thus were. Then 

itulono pa’nipfu tsiike. Pa’nipfuno timi 

seen having his wife gave to. His wife man’s 

kupuloye timi ’ou ’loti ikipfe sttsU “ Ipuno 

toes man’s fingers taking while “ My father’s 
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agholi ghumttghU, i ’zano ’gholi ghumilghU** 

gifts oninchable, my mother’s gifts crunchable ** 

tishi tipeno chuake. Pakimino itiveno 

thus said having ate. Her husband known having 

pa ^nipfuvilo ti pike Angshu ilho 1 

his wife to this said. “Tiger become having me 

piyelo” ti pike. Pa *nipfuno “Niye 

show to ” this said. His wife “ I 

ilhomoi “ pike. Kuthoughi pa ’kimino 

become will not ” said. Again her husband 

panipfuvilo “ Angshu ilhono i piyelo ’’ 

his wife to “ Tiger become having me show to ” 

pike. Tilehino pa ’nipfuno pa ’kimivilo “Tishiaye 

said. Then his wife her husband to “ Thus being 

shohusil kilba ape laki, thumsii kiiba 

shohiisu forked sticks load one, thumsii forked stick 

laki ishi phueghelo ” pike. Pa ’kimino pa’nipfu 

one thus carrying come ” said. Her husband his wife’s 

’tsa inmono thumsii ape laki shohusii 

words heeded not having thumsii load one shohusii 

kilba laki ishi phuegheke. Pa ’nipfuno pa 

forked stick one thus carrying came. His wife her 


’kimivilo 

ti 

pike. “ 

Ino 

angshu 

ilhokeloye. 

noye 

husband to 

this 

Haid, “ 

r 

tiger 

becoming, 

you 

amkhalo 

ikhwono, 

ino 

ilhei 

kiighaye 

noye 

ceiling to 

ascended having, 

1 

jumping 

catching 

you 

asii kiiba 

siiwo i 


chochilelo 

pike. 

“Eno 

stick forked 

taking me 

prop oflF 

said. 

“ And 


atilkauye akuu paghe i’bakhalo vesUtsiilo, 

first ginger first my mouth in throw, 

tipathiuno awuti siiwo i ’bakhalo vesiitsiilo 

thereafter small fowl taking my mouth in throw ” 

pike. 

said. 

Pakimino panipfu'tsa inmono, 

Her husband his wife's words heeded not having, 

awuti paghe pa ’nipfu 'bakhalo vesutsiike. 

small fowl first his wife’s mouth in threw. 

Akuuno atiikashi tsiike. Awuti chupusil ashi 

Ginger after gave. Small fowl eating flesh 

chuni shiwuveno pa ’kimi tsiichuve pike. 

eat wished having her husband bite ate said. 
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Tisheno atotiu pa ’pu pa ’za ’kilo 

Thus woman her father her mother’s house to 

wuve pike, 
went said. 

Long ago there were two brothers whose father and mother 
had died. The elder took unto himself a wife, and the younger 
remained unmarried in his brother’s house. One day the two 
brothers were making a granary. The elder went to the younger 
and said, ‘‘Bring tying bamboo”. Accordingly the younger 
went to his brother’s wife and said, “My brother told me to bring 
this”. His wife said, “What are you asking for ?” “My elder 
brother told me to bring this” was the reply. The wife showed 
him all her goods, sa3dng “ Is it this that you want indeed?” 
To all “It is not” was the answer. Then the wife got angry, 
and said, “Is it this you want?” and exposed her n^edness. 
“That is what I am asking for” replied the younger. There¬ 
upon his sister-in-law said to her husband, “If you and your 
brother live together, we two must separate.” 

Thereupon the elder heeded his wife’s words and said to his 
brother, “Do you know that hill ? ” “That is the path by which 
our father and I used to go to cut jungle leaves” was the reply. 
Again the elder pointing out a hill said, “Do you know that hill ? ” 
“That too is the path by which my father and I used to cut 
bamboo for tying” was the reply. The elder brother pointed 
out all the hills, and there was one that the younger knew not. 
Then the elder went with his brother into the jungle and they 
together took the road that the younger knew not, and the two 
ate their cold meal. The elder said to his brother, “Eat up your 
rice quickly”. The younger replied, “Why are you not eating 
yourself ? You too eat your rice.” The elder said, “I will not 
eat. You only eat” and saying this he wept. The younger 
said, “Brother, why are you weeping?” The elder replied, 
“Though I have done nothing, I am weeping for the sake of 
weeping” and saying this he remained sitting. 

Then the elder took a charm to cause sleep and touched his 
brother, whereupon his brother fell asleep. Then the elder 
caught and brought lice, and put them in the fork of a tree and 
said, “Should my brother awake from slumber and call me, you 
are to answer”. Whereupon he departed. 

The younger awoke, and, behold, his brother was not. Then 
he took up and examined his dao and his spear, and the handle 
of his dao and the shaft of his spear had been all eaten by ants. 
Only the dao itself and the head of the spear was he able to lift 
up. Then he called “Oh, ray brother”, and the lice replied. 
And the man said, “That was not my brother’s voice” ; again he 
called, again the lice replied ; and again he said, “That was not 
my brother’s voice”. Thus he spoke and went by stealth 
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through the jungle. And going he came upon a fruit tree 
belonging to a tiger. And the man climbed the fruit tree and 
plucked and ate the fruit. Then the tiger, seizing his dao and 
taking his spear, came to his fruit tree. The tiger saw the man 
and said, ‘*Who has climbed my fruit tree and is plucking and 
eating my fruit?” The man replied, “Because others plucked 
and ate your fruit, I took counsel with myself and am guarding 
your fruit ”. And he said to the tiger, “ Grandfather, I am pluck¬ 
ing fruit to give to you. Go, take up your spear, and hand it up 
to me”. Thus he spake, and the tiger handed him his spear. 
And the man said to the tiger, “I will throw into your mouth 
the fruit that I have plucked. Open widely your mouth. Close 
tightly your eyes”. Thus he spoke and the tiger opened his 
mouth and shut his eyes. The man took the spear and hurled 
it. He missed. Then the tiger said, “Why did you take and 
hurl the spear at me ? ” The man said, “Grandfather, the spear 
was slippery” ; and again, “From where I am plucking fruit, is 
one small fruit. That I may hit it with the spear, hand up the 
8X>ear”. The tiger handed up and gave him the spear. And 
again the man said, “Open your mouth and shut your eyes”. 
Thus he spake, and the tiger opened his mouth but his eyes 
were not tightly closed. The man said to the tiger, “Grand¬ 
father, is it that you know not how to open wide your mouth ? 
Booh ! Is it that you know not how to close tight your eyes ? 
Booh ! ” Then the tiger closed tightly his eyes, and opened widely 
his mouth. The man hurled the spear into the open mouth. The 
tiger died. The man through fear remained above in the tree. 
The man, while trying to escape, fell on the tiger. Thinking 
the tiger had not ^ed, he cried, “Grandfather, it’s not me”. 
But the tiger was dead and answered not. 

Then he took the tiger’s dao and his spear and came to 
the village of Kolaou. At the spring the man took the tiger’s 
spear and blocked up the spring. The villagers came to carry 
water, and, lo, the water in the spring was not. 

Then all the villagers came and tried to pull out the spear. 
They failed. The man remained hiding. Then he said to the 
villagers, “All the villagers of my grandfather’s village can’t 
pull out his spear. Booh to you ”. Then in the presence of the 
villagers, the chief said, “Whatever you ask, that will I give. 
Pull it out ”. He spoke thus and all tried. They failed. Again 
all the villagers tried to pull it out. . They failed. And the 
man said, “All the villagers cannot puU out my grandfather’s 
spear. Booh to you”. Then the chief said, “I have two 
daughters. Take the one whom you desire”. After he had 
spoken the man came and pulled out the spear. 

Now the chief planned and took all the clothes of his real 
child and gave them to his servant, and his real child remained 
without clothes and beads. The chief said, “Take whichever 
you desire” ; and the man replied, “I am a poor man, and so will 
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take the one like me, the bad one He spake and took the chief’s 
true daughter. And when he did so the chief said, **If that is 
the case, ydu will become my son-in-law 

Now his wife said secretly to her husband, “If my father 
and mother tell you to kill a pig, it is no pig. It is a wdd boar. 
There are many daos. Leave the ones that are big, take the 
smallest and kill it. If they tell you to kill a dog, it is a bear. 
Kill it with the small dao. If they tell you to kill a fowl, it is 
a hornbiU. Ward it off with a forked stick, and kill it with 
the small dao”. She spake thus. 

The father-in-law said, “Kill a pig”, and again, “Amongst all 
these daos there are good ones only. Take your choice and kill 
it”. Then the father-in-law took a big dao and gave it to him, 
saying, “With this, kill it”. But the son-in-law said, “I will 
take the little dao”, and with these words he took the little dao. 
His father-in-law, although he said “Kill the pig”, was keeping 
a wild boar shut up behind an iron bar. The man canfe and cut 
the iron bar with the small dao and killed the boar. His father- 
in-law said, “This man is fit to be my son-in-law ”. 

In the same way he killed the bear and the hornbiU, and 
his father-in-law again said, “This man is fit to be my 
son-in-law ”. 

And one day his father-in-law was building a house. He 
said to his son-in-law, “Cut and bring leaves from the thicket 
of thorns without tearing them at aU, and on your way back 
kindle a fire as a signal”. His son-in-law went and cut the 
twigs and hid and watched from below the village. All his 
father-in-law’s men had become tigers and were building the 
house. After he had seen this he went back to the jungle and 
lighted a fire as a signal and returned.' All had become men 
again except one old man who was unable to hide his tail. 
Then Kolaou’s son-in-law saw it and remained seated. The 
chief said to the villagers and to the old man, “You are shaming 
my son-in-law”, and with these words he killed the old man, it 
is said. His son-in-law had brought a load of leaves. Kolaou 
said to him, “The bundle of leaves is small”. His son-in-law 
thereupon climbed up to the top of his father-in-law’s house 
and said, “If you say that, let all the villagers come and take 
away the leaves”. He then opened the leaves but all the vil¬ 
lagers could not remove them all. Then the chief said, “This 
man is fit to be my son-in-law”. 

Thereafter his wife’s father and mother when they had 
kiUed men while in tiger form used to send, wrapped up, raw 
toes and fingers to their daughter. His wife used to eat them 
secretly, without telling her husband. One day he went to 
his father-in-law’s house and then, too, they gave him wrapped 
up human fingers and toes to take away. They told him not 
to look at them on the way, but to give them to their daughter. 
But he looked at them on the way and beheld toes and fingers 
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of men. Then he understood and gave them to his wife. While 
his wife was taking away the toes and fingers she said, ‘"My 
father’s gift is nice to crunch, my mother’s gift is nice to crunch ”, 
and ate them. Her husband understood and said to his wife, 
“Show me how you turn into a tiger”. His wife refused but 
he again asked her to turn into a tiger. His wife then said, 
“If that is the case, go and bring a load of Shohuaii forked sticks, 
and one Thumaii forked stick”. Her husband heeded not his 
wife’s words and brought a load of Thumaii and only one 8ho- 
huaii fork. His wife said to him, “When I become a tigress 
you get up into the ceiling, and when I jump and try to catch 
you, ward me off with the forked sticks and first of all throw 
ginger into my mouth, and thereafter throw a small chicken 
into my mouth”. But her husband didn’t heed his wife’s 
words and threw the small chicken into her mouth first of all. 
As a result of eating the small chicken she wanted meat, and so 
killed and ate her husband, so it is said. After this the woman 
went back to her parents’ house, it is said. 
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Satakar^ii Succession and Marriage Rules. 

By K. P. Chattopadhyay. 

In the latest edition of his work on early history of India, 
Prof. Ray Chaudhuri has raised certain objections i to my theory 
of ^atakarui succession and marriage rules.® The summary he 
has given of my arguments is however extremely inadequate, 
and in some places, wrong. I had argued from certain facts 
that there were two lines of kings, who followed matrilincal 
succession. Also, as the patrilineal kula was continued to be 
transmitted, in spite of matrilineal descent, some form of kin- 
jnarriage must have taken place. I postulated cross-cousin 
marriage, the simplest type of such a marital rule; and indicated 
a certain amount of evidence in support of this suggestion. I 
pointed out that the metronymics Vasistbiputra and 
Gautamiputra alternated among the later 6atakarriis and drew 
up a genealogical table indicating how matrilineal succession and 
cross-cousin marriage probably worked. It was of course 
schematic, and did not indicate certain complexities which are 
inevitable. Cross-cousin marriage may diagrammatically be 
represented as follows, using V, G as symbols of two matrilineal 
families, the capitals denoting men while minors stand for 
women:— 


^0 ^0 .tO “ I " ^ 


Vi Vi Vi + Gi + 


V2 Vo + G. g2 

If Vi marries Gj, or gj marries Vi, it will be cross-cousin marriage. 
If the families are of royal rulers and’succession is matrilineal, 
Vo will be succeeded by Vi and then by V 2 . Similarly Gq 
will be succeeded by Gi, and then G 2 . If the two types of cross- 


1 PoMHoal History of Ancient India, by Hema Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, 
(4th edition), Calcutta, 1938, footnote pages 341-2. 

* Sodat Organization of ike Hdtakaroie and Sungae, by K. P. 
Ohattopa^yay. Joum. and Proc. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XXIII , 1927. 
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cousin marriage are both in operation Vj, V2.will be sons 

of 60, Gi.and Gi, G2 ... will be sons of Vq, Vj. 

respectively. But it may happen that a particular heiress Vi 
has no children or at least no daughter. Then the heiress will 
be Vi' or her daughter. The princess Vi' may have married in a 
different kula (of patrilineal desoent) and the son will not be the 
offspring of Gi- Again, there may be no nearly related heiress 
of the royal family of this gotra or mother’s social group. In 
that case the succession may pass to another group of kin and 
a new metronymic may be introduced. Similarly, Gq may not 
liave a son and some other kinsman may marry gi. Or go may 
not have a daughter; and a distant heiress may take her place. 

My suggestions did not therefore go to the extent of stating 
that all the predecessors of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi or all his 
successors wero of the same mother clan. I restricted my 
observation to the next two generations and postulated cross¬ 
cousin marriage to explain it. In actual fact, I pointed out a 
big break in the line of the rulers of the northerly realm, 
termed by me the Q kingdom, to avoid introducing implications 
of exact limits to it. It is thert*.fore not correct on the part of 
Prof. Ray Chaudhuri to say that according to my views the 
Matsya l^rana contained the full list of Gautamiputras and 
Vasisthiputras, but the revised list in the Vayu and Brahmanda 
Puranas contain only the names of the Gautamiputras. What I 
stated was that barring certain exceptions, explained separately, 
the revised list contained only names of kings of the ancestral R 
kingdom, among whom succession was matrilineal. 

Again I made it clear in this connection that in matrilineal 
inheritance and succession, it is often permissible and usual for 
a father to hand over acquired jH-operty to a son. For a king, 
acquisition of property usually means conquest of a kingdom or 
obtaining it by political alliance. A king’s son can therefore 
succeed to a conquered kingdom even among a matrilineal 
people. The stress laid by the 6atakarpis on theii* patiilineal 
Icula and its preservation shows that their social organisation, 
though based on mother-right, was mixed with father-right in 
certain respects. Such a mixed people generally result from the 
union of two sets of people, one observing father-right and the 
other, mother-right. The traditions of origin of the Satakar^is 
point to mixed descent.^ There would be nothing surprising in 
the succession of a son to a kingdom (acquired kingdom) under 


According to the Kathasarits&gara, claiming to be based on the 
Brhat-katha, the first Satavahana was l^rn of a Yakima father and a 
woman who was the daughter of a Bfh See verso 88 if. (edition of 
Durgaprasad, revised by Kidinath Sarma: Bombay ^aka 1811-1889 A.D.) 

A different and later tradition makes him the son of a Naga father 
and Brahman mother. See Vikrama’s Adventures' (Vikrama Carita)* 
edited by F. Edgerton, Oxford University Press, 1926, page 18, etc. 
dB 
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the oiroumstances noted, notwithstanding the rule of matrilineal 
succession. This last rule would however apply oven in that 
acquired realm in the next generation, since the kingdom would 
then have become inherited property. Again, by cross-cousin 
marriage a son’s son is the same as the sister’s son of a sister’s 
son; for the son marries the sister’s daughter. The occurrence of 
succession of a grandson to the throne is therefore expected in 
such a social group and does not form an exception. Those 
points have not been noted in the summary by my critic, and 
several of the objections raised by Prof. Ray Chaudhuri liave been 
made overlooking these elucidations in my paper. 

Prof. Ray Chaudhuri has also objected in general— 

(a) that certain names of kings or connected facts wliich 

have been stated by me as recorded in the Purauas, 
in a certain way, are not so recorded in a few 
versions (out of a large number); 

(b) that the association which I have indicated between 

the use of motronymics and the regal title by kings, 
in their inscriptions and coins have some exceptions. 

Before discussing the objections in detail, it is desirable to 
consider certain general principles with regard to treatment of 
data. 

In any scientific experiment or observation, readings may be 
taken by different observers. These readings may be of different 
degrees of accuracy for various reasons. Further, in every 
observation certain corrections have to be applied. In general, 
the observers who take the same precautions with the same 
care will tend to arrive at closely agreeing results. Other 
observers may not however take equal precaution or apply 
necessary corrections. Their results will differ from those of the 
first group, and generally also among themselves. Again even 
among the careful observers, there will be a small number of 
readings distributed at some distance from the central or approxi¬ 
mately central reading. So long as the range of deviation is 
not large compared to the total magnitude of the readings, the 
observations may be treated as accurate. It is not permissible 
however to consider together with such closely agreeing observa¬ 
tions, records of other experimenters which diverge very widely, 
or disclose internal evidence of oversight of some important 
precaution or precautions. If it can be shown or presumed 
that some precaution or correction has been overlooked, such 
wide divergence may be held as not unexpected. Such data 
cannot however be compared with other data noted with care. 
If however it is hold that it is not possible to ascertain in the 
case of any of the different sets of readings whether proper 
precautions were taken, the entire data should be rejected. A 
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set of readings cannot be termed unreliable and at the same time 
be used in opposition to reliable data. 

These considerations are necessary, as the dynastio lists in 
the different Pur&ii^Las with regard to the l^takan^ vary a good 
deal, and introduce certain chronological difficulties. The 
different Pura^as which furnish information with regard to this 
dynasty were carefully examined by Pargiter,! using a large 
number of manuscripts and editions. Pargiter examined twenty 
or more versions each of the Matsya, Bhagavata, the Vayu,* the 
Boffibay edition of the Brahm&^da which was based on several 
MSS., and twelve versions of the Vi9];^u PuraQa. All these 
seventy and more versions agree on certain points and disagree 
on other matters. 

Thus, the Matsya MSS., except one, state that the total 
duration of the Andhras was 460 years. The Vayu, Bh&gavata, 
Brahmauda, and Vi§iiu agree that it was 456 years. -The dis¬ 
crepancy is negligible as being less than one per cent. The total 
of the reigns of all Andhra kings is therefore a point on which all 
the Puranas agree. Prof. Ray Chaudhuri has stressed the solitary 
exception in a Matsya MSS., but such stress is not justified. 
He has also referred* to a Vajni passage that the Andhras ruled 
300 years. But the passage does not occur in any version with 
reference to the Andhra kings considered hoi*e. It is used in 
connection with the rule of their servants (tesam bhftyanvaya 
nrpah) who were also Andhras or descendants (vam^h) who 
were not a dynasty of paramount kings.8 The Matsya calls them 
driparvatiyah Andhrah. The reference to years does not 
probably even mean 300 but is a misreading, as a comparison 
with the closely similar line in Matsya shows. 

Next we may consider the number of kings said to have 
ruled in this dynasty. The Vayu, Brahma 9 ^a, Vi^u and 
Bhagavata state that there were thirty kings. The Matsya 
notes that there were only 19 kings but the different versions 
name a number of kings varying from 20 to 30. The Vayu and 
Brahmauda name usually 18 or 17 kings.* The Visuu and 
Bhagavata name usually 24 and 23 kings. The actual distribu¬ 
tions are as follows (excluding versions which have no lists):— 


^ The Purana Text of the dynasties of the age, by F. £. Pargiter, 

1913. 

> 1 have counted as separate versions only those MSS. which are 
said to note variants. They represent independent opinions or observers. 

3 Pargiter, ibid,, p. 45. The references will be shown hereafter 
merely as (P) and in the text. 

4 It is printed on p. 36 that the V&yu included kings 6-8 but the 
hyphen is a misprint for a comma, eui the footnote No. 43, p. 39, shows. 
Another misprint is 20 for 30 in the group 15-20 in the statement of kings 
shown in BhAgavata. 
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Puraua. 

No. of 

No. of kings. 


Versions. 

named. 

Matsya 

2 

30 


1 

29 


4 

28 


7 

27 


1 

25 


1 

24 


1 

21 


1 

20 

V&yu 

7 

18 


10 

17 


2 

16 


1 

25 

Vi§uu 

9 

24 


1 

23 


2 

22 

Bhagavata 

19 

23 

Brahmauda 

.. .... 

17 

The fact that the four 

Purauas in all 

their versions 


(practically) agree that there wore thirty kings proves that there 
was a tradition of this number of kings. These four Purauas 
agree about the total regnal period of this set of 30 kings. 
The Matsya also agrees about the duration, thereby indirectly 
supporting the tradition of thirty kings. It supports it also 
directly by naming 30 kings in two versions. The wide variation 
in number and names in the other versions shows that these 
editors were of opinion that some of these thirty kings indicated by 
exclusion, each in his own edition, wem not entitled to have their 
names preserved in the djuastic lists. The Matsya Purauas 
generally, notwithstanding the divergence in number named, 
have notcKi a tradition of only nineteen kings being entitled to 
have their names included in the list (of paramount rulers). 
The diminished number in some manuscripts of the Matsya 
indicates that an attempt was made to cut down the names to 
near about nineteen. The Vayu and Brahmanda versions agree 
very closely regarding the number and names of kings. The only 
MSS. which deviates sharply shows a hopeless confusion in the 
arrangement of names and may be rejected as representing 
records of an inaccurate and careless observer. Pargitor states 
that its diction is * rather illiterate’ (P. III). The only difference 
between the Vayu and Brahmauda versions is with regard to king 
Cakora who is said to have riil^ only six months. Two Vayu 
MSS. include his name. Clearly there was doubt whether this 
short reign was of a kind to justify inclusion. There is therefore a 
close agreement between the tradition of 19 kings in the Matsya 
versions, and the 17 or 18 kings found in the Vfiyu and Brahmapda 
in their numerous versions. 
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The Vi^u and Bb&gavata agree about 30 kings and their 
i‘egnal period with the Vfiyu and Brahmapda, but include, in 
addition to the names in the two last-named records, six or 
seven other kings. Obviously the number of kings does not fit 
in with either of the two traditions preserved. But the different 
versions agree quite well. We may therefore conclude that there 
must have been a certain uniform failure to apply a correction or 
a uniform soiu'ce of error in the case of these two Puranas. 

From a study of the language, errors in spoiling, and grammar 
of tbe different versions, Pargiter has concluded ‘ that the Sanskrit 
account as it stands in the Matsya, Vayu, and Bralimanda is a 
Sanskritized version of the older Prakrit dlokas ’ . . . but the main 
portions of the Bhagavata and Visnu are held to ' consist almost 
entirely of a condensed redaction*. The Visnu account is held 
to have been composed on the basis of the same sources as the 
Matsya, Vayu, and Brahmaoda. But ‘the Bhagavata^ account 

.is evidently a later redaction*, and was probably 

composed several centuries after the other accounts. There are 
indications that‘it must have been composed directly in Sanskrit’ 
(APP., I, P). We know that the writers of the Puraoas were 
definitely patrilineal, and they were looking for patrilineal 
genealogies. Let us imagine such editors of dynastic lists with 
the Matsya, and Vayu or Brahmatiida versions or the records 
which led to the drawing up of those editions before them. The 
Matsya version may be imagined to have been one with the full 
list of thirty names and the Vayu the usual version with 18 names. 
In other words we consider our imaginary editor of Vis^u for 
example as examining the two distinct traditions of thirty kings 
and nineteen kings, with practically their- full lists. He may try 
to supplement the list with references from literature and other 
tradition current in his time. If he finds that certain names 
not noted in the revised Vayu list are of sons of kings shown in it, 
or of their father, he will conclude that they ought to come in, for 
he will be expecting them to occur there in patrilineal succession. 
Let us see how far we can explain the intermediate number of 
kings in the Vis^iu and Bhagavata on such a view. 

The thirty kings in the order in which they are named 
generally, on the basis of the different versions, are as follows:— 


1 . 

Simuka. 

11 . 

Skandasvati. 

2 . 

Kfsna. 

Satakar^i. 

12 . 

Mfgendra. 

3. 

13. 

Kuntala. 

4. 

Purijotsanga. 

14. 

Svativ (= K)arxia. 

5. 

Skandhastambhi. 

15. 

Pulomavi. 

6 . 

iSatakar^i. 

16. 

Aristakar^a. 

7. 

Lambodara. 

17. 

Hala. 

8 . 

Apflaka. 

18. 

Mantalaka. 

9. 

Meghasvati. 

19. 

Purihdrasena. 

10 . 

Svati. 

20 . 

Sundara S&takar];ii. 
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21. Cakora. 

22. I^ivasv&ti. 

23. Oautamiputra. 

24. Puloma. 

25. Sivadri. 


26. ^ivaskandha. 

27. Yajfiafiri. 

28. Vijaya. 

29. Caudafiri. 

30. Puloma vi. 


The Vayu list of 18 names include kings 1~3, 6, 8, 15-23, 
and 27-30. The Brahmauda leaves out 21, which is excluded in 
11 Vayu MSS., while two other Vayu MSS. exclude Apilaka and 
one al^ No. 30, Pulomavi. The Visuu mentions 1-4, 6-9, 15-30 
generally; but one MSS. leaves out 4, 6, another 21 and a third 
28, 29. We may neglect those cases as minor accidental varia¬ 
tions. The Bhagavata names 1-4, 7-9 and 15-30 (wrongly 
printed as 15-20 in Pargiter’s book). As it is a later redaction, 
clearly it is following the Vi^^u or at least the original version on 
which the Vi^ou was based. 

A comparison of the Vi^uu list with the Vayu list shows that 
the former includes the following additional kings:— 

4, 7, 9, 24, 25, 26. 

As No. 4 was successor to No. 3 who was a son of No. 2, 
and the latter an agnatic kin of No. 1, the editor might include 
liim, considering it possible to treat him as also an agnate. But 
this would not apply to No. 5 who was not succeeded or preceded 
by a king known definitely to be a son or brother of a king. 
Again Lambodara No. 7 is said to have been a son of l^atakarQi 
No. 6, and Apilaka No. 8, of Lambodara No. 7. The Vi^uu 
editor may therefore have loft out No. 5, considering that Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4 are related or likely to be related according to his known 
ideas of patrilineal kinship and after them also 6, 7, 8. This 
would seem to justify our editor in such revision. Again, the 
king immediately after Apilaka may j’ustly be included, as he 
might be an agnatic kin after all, but other unrelated names 
further down will be considered doubtful. No other kings before 
15 are noted as sons or brothers in any version. Since all our 
editor’s predecessors including those with longer as well as 
shorter lists agree in naming kings 15-23, the Vis^u editor will 
accept these names. King No. 24 is however a famous king, 
and noted as a son of No. 23 in the longer list. So his name will 
be added; No. 26 is said to be a son of a king and will therefore 
be held as worthy of inclusion. But this cannot be done without 
including his father No. 25. The rest 27-30 are again given in 
all the earlier Purauas. Wo can therefore explain the addition 
of six kings to the Vayu list on the view that our later Pura^a 
editors had a patrilineal bias and were seeking to fit the lists 
into patrilineal succession. The Bhftgavata which follows the 
Vi^uu revision has one obvious weakness. The king Lambodara 
is said to be the son of l^atakarui and not of Puruotsanga. But 
the revision makes Lambodara son of Puruotsanga as the 
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Bhftgavata leaves out l^fttakar^i altogether. But it adds tat- 
sutal^ and similar phrases in a number of new oases not found 
in any of the other Purfi 9 a 8 . Such an extension of patrilineal 
suocossion is logical to the Bh&gavata editor. For, if sons were 
following fathers as kings, there was no harm in mentioning this 
relationship even in cases where earlier versions did not mention 
it. Thus he adds tat-sutah to the successor of Sivaskandha 
No. 26 and also to the next king Yajfiaiiri, and his successor 
Vijaya, obtaining a patrilineal succession in this way for five 
generations. Similar additions are made for Pur^otsanga and also 
H&la. None of the other Puraipias support these relationships. 

Although it is not possible to offer any direct proof of the 
reasons for the Vis^u and Bh&gavata versions in the absence of 
any explanatory notes left by the editors of those versions, it 
can be shown that the Bhagavata is wrong in its addition of the 
relationship clause in the solitary case where there is an inscription 
of such a king. It has also wrongly shown the relatibnship of 
Lambodara. 

The Nanaghat cave inscription ^ of the lord of dak^in&patha 
identified with 6ri Satakarni of the Puranas (No. 3) and Siri 
Sdtakani of the legend under the relievos in the same cave 
definitely stated that he (or his queen) had two sons Vedidrl 
and 6akti4rT. 6ri Satakarni was already dead at the time; 
but there is no mention of any king Pui notsanga among his sons, 
or in any inscrijition under any image. Some scholars have 
expressed the opinion that this difficulty is not serious as 
Purnotsahga may have bec^n a hiruda. But a comparison of 
the names of kings in the Puranas and the inscriptions and 
coins docs not peniiit this assumption. If wo allow for changes 
duo to conversion of a spelling in Prakrit to Sanskrit, the two 
sets of names agree extremely well. The deviations that occur 
are obvious misreadings and do not support a biruda hypothesis. 


Name in Purdna (writh 
recognisable variants). 
SiiSuka 
Sindhuka J 
Krsna 

Sri Satakar^i 

Gautanuputra 

Puloma 

Yajfia^ri 

SivaSrl 

Ca^dadr! or CandradrI 


Name in inscription or 
coin 2. 

.. Simuka. 

.. Kanha. 

.. Siri Satakani. 

.. Gotamiputa. 

.. Pulumavi. 

.. Siri Yafia. 

.. Siva Siri. 

.. Siri Cada, or Siri Cada. 


1 Archaeological Survey of Weetem India, Vol. V, London, 1883, 
Chap. XII. The Nanaghat Inscriptions, by Prof. O. Buhler. 

2 Most of these will bo found noted in the Catalogue of Indian Coins 
in the British Museum, by E. J. Kapson, I.K>ndon, 1908. Detailed 
references will be found in my earlier paper. Rapsbn’s work will be 
referred to as BMC in future. 
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Such a close agreement debars us from assuming that PurQotsanga 
of the Pur&Dias was really Vedi6rl. As Btthler suggests, it is 
more probable that the two princes never came to the throne but 
died before succession. A reference to my table of cross-cousin 
marriage and matrilineal succession in my previous paper will 
show that this is expected from ^e Purai:ia list. I have shown 
in the list that the sister’s son of Satakarpi No. 6 never came to 
the throne; but this king was succeeded by the next heir, the 
sjster’s daughter’s son, who was also the son’s son, Apilaka. But 
Satakarm (No. 6) is shown in my table as sister’s son of Simuka 
and and therefore a cross-cousin, of No. 3 ^ri-Satakarm, 

father of V^*6ri. The sister of No. 6 would therefore be wife of 
No. 3, Sri Satakari; 4 , while No. 6 would marry the sister of No. 3 
and have Lambodara as son. 


Simuka Ky^na 9 H-Maharathi Tranakayiro 


6ri l^atakarpi -f- 9 Devi Nayanika SatakarQi 

(No. 3) I (No. 6) 


Vedifiri SaktidrI 

Therefore the sons of No. 3 6ri ^atakarm, i.e. Vedi^ri and SaktifrI, 
would be the heirs of No. 6 iSatakari^d. But I concluded from 
the relationship of the successor of No. 6 (l^atakar^i) to the same 
king, that they had died before the end of his reign (which was 
very long) and hence been succeeded by the heir of next genera¬ 
tion. The evidence of the inscription and of the Pura^as 
therefore fit in and verify my genealogical and successional 
table unexpectedly.! The regency of queen Nayanika suggested 
by Bfihler supports my hypothesis of matrilineal succession 
indirectly. Her son was going to rule over her kingdom, which 
had been managed, i.e. ruled by her brother according to the 
usual practice among mother-right people. This case is com¬ 
parable to GautamI B&ladri’s mention of making gifts in her own 
royal right. It further proves my conclusion with regard to 
the Bhftgavata revision and addition of spurious kinship notes. 
It is established therefore, as far as historical facts can be estab¬ 
lished, that a new factor, i.e. bias towards patrilineal succession, 
in these records—satisfactorily explains the odd revision resulting 
in a total of kings definite in number but intermediate between 


1 Prof. Kay Chaudhury has for unknown reasons held that 6rl 
^Atakar^i and Devi N&yanika were not cross-cousins. I have discussed 
this point later. The genoalog^y postulated here by me is subject to the 
limitations regarding cross-cousins previously noted. 
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19 and 30. We may therefore consider the curious Vipiiu and 
Bhagavata versions as satisfactorily accounted for. Also, the 
kinship between one king and another as noted in Vis^u and 
Bhagavata cannot be accepted unless at least some reliable 
version of Matsya, Vayu or Brahma^da corroborates it.i We 
may now proce^ with the hypothesis, which satisfactorily fits 
into the traditions of all the Purai:^s, that there were 30 kings 
who ruled for 456-60 years; but that only 19 wore entitled to 
have their names shown in the list of paramount kings. 

In my previous paper I have discussed this point and 
considered thereafter the reasons for inclusion or exclusion of 
names of kings in the dynastic lists in the Pura^as. The Andhra 
list, like that of the Sungas and the Mauryas is of a sovereign 
power, acknowledged to bo such in their time. The evidence that 
such supreme position was the reason for inclusion of particular 
d 3 masties in separate lists in succession to one another, was 
noted. A single great king in a dynasty, followed by failure 
to maintain the supremacy later on, against the challenge of a 
rival dynasty did not entitle a line of kings to a separate place 
in such order. Such dynasties which gave an occasional great 
king are generally shown in the Purapas together with their rivals 
as contemporary rulers. Such an ora, when no single dynasty 
could claim continued supremacy, occurred after the fall of the 
^atakar](>i emperors and is so incBcated in the Pura^as. 

According to the statement, which occurs in the Pura^as 
along with certain lists of sovereign powers that ‘in this connec¬ 
tion, the genealogical verse was sung by ancient Brahmanas’,^ 
it follows that the thirty Andhra kings were held to be related, 
as well as bound by succession. As pointed out here and in my 
earlier pape^r, the principal dynastic lists appear to have been 
drawn up showing the genealogy as well as succession of sovereign 
kings. The kings retained in the revised list therefore fitt^ 
into the genealogy so. well as succession, while those excluded 
must have failed to satisfy at least one of these conditions. As 
the versions at first included all the kings (to get the total of 30), 
it Ls probable that the genealogical connection was present. But 
the exclusion shows that the other factor, succession, was pro¬ 
bably absent. Since genealogy to the Pura^a writers implied 
patrilineal descent, it suggests that the succession did not agree 
with such descent. In other words it was probably matrilineal. 
I have discussed this point in detail in my earlier paper which 
may be consulted in this connection. 


. 1 The diiferont Matsya versions disagree among themselves too greatly 
to permit of any attempt at finding out the possible reason for error. Even 
the 7 versions with 27 names disagree among themselves. The different 
MSS. between them exclude Nos. 1, 2, 5, 7-13, 15, 18-25 and 29. We 
can only conclude that different editors proceeded on different principles 
and none hit on the right explanation 

s Pargiter, ibid.. Text pages 8, 12 and also 66 and 67. 
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Let US examine the lists to see what kings actually have 
their kinship stated with regard to other kings in the earlier 
reliable versions, and how they fare under the Vayu and 
Brahm&i;;u^ revision. I have already noted reasons for not 
considering kinship statements (of patrilineal descent) in the 
Bhagavata when not corroborated by the earlier versions. I 
shall therefore treat as later and unsupported the addition of 
kinship relations in the cases of Purpotsahga (No. 4), Mantalaka 
(No. 18), Yajfla^ri (No. 27), and Vijaya (No. 28). The Bhagavata 
makes No. 3, No. 17, No. 26 and No. 27, the respective fathers 
of these kings. At least three of them. Nos. 3, 17 and 27, were 
famous rulers, known as great kings; and if any of them had 
really been succeeded by sons or if Yajfia^ri had succeeded his 
father that fact would have been recorded in the earlier versions 
which were composed within two centuries of Satakarui rule 
and one of which was probably composed in Yajfiafiri’s time. 
This is not however the case. As noted befoi'e, the Bhagavata 
was composed much later; and it has carried forward the 
extension of patrilineal succession under a bias in its version. 

The instances of kinship, noted in the earlier versions, or 
corroborated by two Purapas are as follows:— 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Kinship. 

To king. 

No 

2 

Krsna 

orl Satakarpi .. 

Brother 

Simuka 

1 

3 

Son 

Kr9pa 

2 

7 

Lambodara 

Son 

Satakarpi 

6 

8 

Apllaka 

Son 

Lambodara .. 

7 

24 

Puloma 

Son 

Gautamiputra 

23 

26 

Sivaskandha .. 

Son 

l^ivaSri 

25 

29 

Candafiri 

Son 

Vijaya 

28 


The line which refers to No. 26 as the son of No. 25 is not 
found in a large number of Matsya MSS. in that form. 

The succession of Kpspa to Simuka is not debarred on 
patrilineal succession but fits in equally well or better in 
matrilineal succession. 6ri Satakarni was a great king who 
carved out a kingdom for himself and performed the aivamedha 
ceremony. He was therefore entitled to mention in the Purapa 
lists as he was a paramount ruler and also genealogically con¬ 
nected to his predecessor. Ho is however merely mentioned as 
a great king, and no regnal period is given in the Vayu and 
Brahihapda, although this is clearly stated in the Matsya. This 
may be held as partial exclusion. 

The king Lambodara is not shown in the revised list. Apllaka 
as the son’s son of ^atakarpi is entitled to rule over the ancestral 
kingdom as already explained in the preliminary note on cross¬ 
cousin marriage and matrilineal succession. Agreeable to this 
fact, we find that his name is not excluded in the revised version. 
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Puloma was a great king and son of Gautamiputra who was even 
better known. But he is nevertheless excluded from the revised 
list. 

So far the exclusions and inclusions of kings related as sona 
fit in excellently with matrilineal succession and do not agree 
with patrilineal succession. After the successor of Pulom&vi, 
i.e. after Siva4ri, the son of the latter succeeded according to the 
Matsya versions; this is followed by Bh&gavata and Vi§i;]LU» 
The revised version excludes both^ thereby confirming that 
Sivaskandha did not succeed to the later Q kingdom. I have 
pointed out that regular succession of a son of a king of one 
kingdom to the throne of the other kingdom depends on cross¬ 
cousin marriage. The exclusion of No. 26 from the Vayu and 
Brahmaoda lists therefore suggests that SivaiSrr did not marry 
his cross-cousin, the heiress of the older kingdom. If we can 
show that this probably occurred, then the apparent exception 
would turn out to be an additional support of my h 3 rpothesis. 
We know from inscriptions ^ that a daughter of a Mahaksatrapa 

Bu.. probably Rudradaman, was the queen (devi) of a 

Vasi^thiputra Satakarpi; and that Rudradaman has referred to a 
^takarpi, lord of daksipapatha, who cannot be other than 
Pulumavi, referring to non-remoteness of his relationship with 
him. The expression used by the Mahaks^^trapa shows that the 
lord of dak^ipapatha was not his son-in-law. Further, Pulumavi 
has styled himself as Siri Pujumavi and never as l^atakarpi in 
any of his coins or inscriptions. It is not reasonable to think 
that his queen of all persons should name him wrongly, although 
Rudradaman might refer to him as l§atakarpi on account of his 
dynastic name. The probahiliW is that the l^aka princess was 
married to his heir apparent Siva6ri who is styled in Vispu 
Purapa as l^iva^ri Satakari;;Li, a designation supported by coins. 
The Nanaghat cistern inscription may also refer to him. The 
use of the term chxtarparui would suggest that he was under 
^ka influence. The son of this iSaka queen of l^ivadri would 
not in any case succeed to the R kingdom as I have termed the 
ancestral kingdom of Gautamiputra. We do not know whore 
he ruled, as there are no coins or undoubted inscriptions. The 
Satakarpis would not support him against a rightful heir. The 
powerful Saka Mahaksatrapas may however have put him on 
the throne of the Q kingdom as I have styled the other realm, 
where he is said to have ruled a year, or if the emendation of 
Pargiter is accepted, three years. Normally, according to my 
simplified diagram of cross-cousin marriage, Vijaya would be the 
son of Pulumavi or classed as such, and Caodadri would come 
into the class of Pulumavi’s patrilineal grandson. He ought to 


I Archaeological Survey ofWe8temIndia,\o\.\, eXeo Epigraphica 
Indica, Vol X. Luder’s list of Brahmi inscriptions : No. 904. l^iis list will 
in future be referred to as L only, in the text. 
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suooeed to the Q realm, after 6iva6ri No. 25, who would 
stand to him in the relation of a mother’s brother (actual or 
dassifioatory near kin). But if the son of Sivafiii, backed by his 
ISaka relations, occupied these dominions, Candasri might lose his 
ancestral (maternal) throne. As this Vasisthiputra was the heir 
of Sivadri, his rule would fall within the long reign of Yajfiadri. 
This king, Yajfiafiri apparently, reconquered from Sakas, 
Aparanta and ^jacent areas. He ruled also in Andhrade^a. 
CaudadrI must therefore have lost his ancestral throne, but the 
dominions were reconquered as they are found ruled over by 
YajiiadrI. The short reigns of Sivaskandha (1 or 3 years) and 
Gandadri (2 years) agree with their rule in very difficult circum¬ 
stances and fit in with this view. In my earlier paper 1 was not 
able to explain why the revised versions did not exclude the 
name of the king CandadrI from their list. I fell into the error 
of ascribing it to oversight on the part of the editors. But the 
close agreement of the revised versions precludes such an explana¬ 
tion. A detailed examination of the coins of thi? king in addition 
to the data of the Purauas how^ever throws some light on this 
matter. The coins of the king Gautamiputra, and those of 
Vasisthiputra Sri PulurnSvi, Vasisthiputra Siva^ri Satakarffi 
and Vasisthiputiu 6ri Ca^da of fabric A resemble closely in 
type. The coins of Nahapana restruck by Gautamiputra,i 
all bear on the obverse a Caitya of three arches, having in 
some cases a pellet within each or a crescent above the Caitya^ 
and a waved line below it all. On the reverse is the Ujjain 
symbol surmounted by a crescent (BMC 253-258). The 
coins of Pulumavi in the Andhra de&i show on the obverse a 
Caitya of three arches, with a waved lino below; and on the 
reverse, the Ujjain symbol (BMC 88, 89). The coins of iSivairl 
have also these typos and symbols on I ho obverse and reverse 
as noted (BMC 115-116). This is also the case w^ith the coins of 
6ri-Can^a (BMC 117-24) which bear the metronymic. The 
coins are all of lead, similarly shaped and of the same (A) fabric. 
Rapson concluded that the close similarity in the coins pointed 
to close succession of the three last-named kings. As however 
the Purauas put the third of them, Caij^dadri after Yajfiairi 
and Vijaya, while Sivafiri came after Pidumavi he was faced 
with a difficulty. It is obvious that this discrepiincy disappears 
on my hypothesis, and the coins uphold my view that all the 
three Vasisthiputras followed each other on the same throne. 
The close relationship in rule between Gautamiputra and 
Pulumavi is revealed in the coin symbol of the former. The 
fcucct^ssor of Gautamiputra, the powerful king Yajfla^ri, had the 
earlier part of his rule in the ancestral R kingdom concurrent 
(according to the chronology based on my hypothesis) with 


1 The comparison is logitimato as the typos mentioned Jire of 
Gautamiputra and not of Nahapana. 
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Pulum&vi’s rule in the Q kingdom, while the middle of Yajfia^ii’s 
reign was covered by the rules of oiva^I, Ca^dadri, and 
l^ivaskandha in the same Q realm. Some of the coins of Yajfiadrl, 
of fabric A, made of lead, have the same B 3 mibols as those just 
described (BMC 135-38). There are other coins with different 
symbols. One variant has a Cailya of six arches with a crescent 
above it and a waved line below. The reverse is as in the 
other coins previously described (BMC 130-145). Rapson has 
concluded from a study of these coins that they are of later 
date than the fii-st type. There is another class of coins of 
Yajfia^ri, of a different fabric termed B by Rapson, and these 
have the elephant symbol (BMC 164). Rapson considers 
that they belong to ‘the latter part of the reign of 6ri Yajfia* 
(BMC Ixxiv). Again Yajhadii had issued coins of Fabric B, 
with the symbol of a horse standing, on the obverse, and the 
usual Ujjain symbol on the reverse (BMC 148-63). There are 
coins of Ca^^dri with the legend Rafio Siri-(}ada-Satisa, without 
the metronymic but with the regal title (BMC 125-131). They 
have the symbol ‘horse standing r, in front of an altar’, on the 
obverse. The reverse shows the usual Ujjain symbol of this 
group of kings. These coins of Caodai^ri or Caiidra show 
that he ruled in the latter pai*t of or even after the reign of 
YajiiadrI. Now the Pura^as agree in all their vemons that 
Ca^^Sri ruled in the old ancestral kingdom after Vijaya. Again, 
according to my liypothesis, based on data of the Pura^as, this 
king should come after SivaiSri in the Q kingdom. Also if any coins 
were issued by him when ruling over this Q kingdom which was 
his by inheritance they should bear the metronymic and regal 
title together. The earlier coins of Ca^dadrl, with the legend 
Vasisthlputra and mno, strongly support-by their fabric, symbol, 
and execution the view of his succession to this kingdom after 
iSivaiSri. Hence this part of my hypothesis regarding Caoda- 
6ri may be said to be proved. But it is necessary to explain the 
issue of the other coins and the evidence of the Pura 9 as about 
succession to the R kingdom. The old ancestral kingdom could 
not come to Ca^da^rl through his mother. If it came to him as 
stated in the revised versions, it must liave come from his father 
Vijaya or by conquest. In such a case we cannot expect to 
find his mother’s name on his coins with the regal title. These 
coins of later times in fact do not show the metronymic. They 
support the view that this king ruled twice, once in matrilineal 
succession in the Q kingdom, and again much later on, in the 
father’s ancestral (matrilineal in the case of the father) kingdom. 
There is one bit of evidence in the PuraQas which support such a 
view and therefore the evidence of the coins. The king Ca^dadrl is 
said to have ruled ten yeare in the Matsya Pura^a but only three 
years in the revised version. In other words his rule over the 
ancestral kingdom of Yajfiaiiri was only three years. Hence he 
must have ruled for seven years elsewhere as a paramount king. 
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W© know from the coins that he ruled in the Q kingdom after 
Sivafiri. This rule of seven years was therefore in the Q kingdom. 
The objection that there are other instances of discrepancies of 
regnal periods in the two versions is not valid. Most of them 
are obvious misreadings, as for example aaumyo hhavi^aii 
for so’pyekavimdati, (P. 41) ’smad da§a for a§tada6a (P. 39) 
and ekonavimdati for ©konatrim6ati. The remaining discre¬ 
pancies are only two and cannot bo explained in this way. They 
represent genuine difference of opinion about the regnal period. 
None of them however occur in the case of a king succeeding 
patrilineally, i.e. anomalously like Canidadr!. 

This discussion of the succession of Caudafiri has brought 
out one point which in a sense weakens my hypothesis, but 
is really not inconsistent with it. The traditional origin of the 
Satavahanas shows that they were of mixed origin. One element 
was definitely patrilineal, as the stress on the Kula indicates. 
The matrilineal inheritance is therefore to be ascribed to the 
other element, which apparently held the dominant position, in 
as much as it was able to impose its institutions on the patrilineal 
group. Once the practices were accepted, vested interests 
would continue them. But the patrilineal traditions were not 
abandoned; on the contrary, they were sought to be maintained 
(as indicated) even in the midst of matrilineal customs. Hence 
wo may safely assume that in the original home land of the 
patrilineal group, they did not observe matrilineal practices. 
If any coins or inscriptions are found of those people in that 
area, we should t^xpect to find the regal title without the metro¬ 
nymic. Again if the factors and circumstances which supported 
the dominance of the matrilineal element, and thus brought 
about the matrilineal succession to kingdoms, disappeared, or 
greatly changed, the submerged patrilineal customs might come 
to the top and replace them. I would suggest that this, in 
fact, is w'hat occurred in the case of Candafirl. As soon as the 
empire with the dual kingdoms was broken up, and matrilineal 
succession rendered inoperative, the alternative practice of 
patrilineal succession took its place. The successors of Gaudadri 
may on this view be expected not to use the metronymic in 
association with the regal title, either in their coins or in their 
inscriptions. The Puraiiias mention only one king, Pulomavi 
after CaudaSri, in the imperial line.. But there were other 
Andhi'as who continued to rule in outl 3 dng areas. We are 
acquainted with the names of kings Sri-Rudra (BMC 179), 
Sri-Kr^^a II (BMC 180), 6ri Satakariji (171-4), and others 
from coins found in the Chanda district. The typos of the 
entire series are almost identical, and the metals used are the 
same. All the coins show on the obverse an elephant with trunk 
upraised, standing r, and on the reverse the Ujjain symbol, 
each orb of which is represented by a pellet wdth a surrounding 
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oircle. Two kings—^Pulumavi (BMC Nos. 00-93) and Sii- 
Yajfia (BMC Nos. 165-70)—^have also a crescent surmounting this 
s 3 m[ibol. None of these kings use the metronymic. It may be 
that the home land of the patrilineal element was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood where these kings ruled. Two widely separated areas 
have been suggested as the original home of the Satavahanas.^ 
Both views may be reconciled if the two areas are held to be 
the homos of the two distinct elements which merged to form the 
mixed group. 

I may note hero an objection which has been raised by 
Prof. Ray Chaudhuri regarding the revised list of 18 kings. He 
states that since three Matsya MSS. leave out actually the great 
Gautanuputra (No. 23) in their revised list, the hypothesis of 
revision put forward by me is contradicted. It has been pointed 
out by me in a footnote on p. 326 that the Matsya MSS. exclude 
among themselves 20 kings. Three editions exclude 2, 5, 15; 
four MSS. exclude 5,15 ; one 9, 20, 22 ; another, 2, 5, 20 ; a third 
2, 5, 20, 23, 24; a fourth 24, 25, 29; a fifth 5, 7, 8, 18, 19, 29; 
a sixth 5, 9-11, 20-23 and 29; a seventh 2, 5, 9, 12, 13, 20-24; 
an eighth 1,2,5; and a ninth, 20. Such a remarkable variability 
in the number as well as names excluded point clearly to the 
fact that the observations were extremely inaccurate. The 
editors were clearly fumbling in the dark, and proceeding on 
different principles in a haphazard manner. Even the three 
versions which exclude No. 23, Gautamiputra, show totals of 
25, 21, and 20 names, and do not agree also in excluding five 
common names among themselves. The value of the lists in 
such versions is therefore nil so far as the factor involved, i.e. 
revision is concerned. The exclusion of the name of Gautami¬ 
putra in these three Matsya MSS. cannot be seriously con¬ 
sidered as evidence against numerous and closely agreeing versions 
of the Vayu, and Brahmapda or the Vis^iu and Bhagavata. 
The fundamental canons for discrimination of statistical data 
do not permit of such use of these three Matsya versions. 

Before passing on to other objections, it is necessary to 
dispose of an alternative hypothesis put forward by Prof. 
Ray Chaudhuri to explain the discrepancies in the dynastic lists. 
He has stated that the evidence of inscriptions and references in 
literature point to the existence of linos of subordinate ^atakarpi 
kings in Kuntala, and three of the names of kings in the PiiraQa 
list, according to him, are found to be associated with Kuntala. 
Therefore, he states, it is ‘fair to conclude that the Matsya MSS. 
which mention 30 Satavahana kings include not only the main 
group of kings but also the Kuntala kings’. In support of his 
hypothesis, he refers to the following pieces of evidence:— 


1 For a disouBsion of the different views, see Prof. H. C. Kay Chaudhury’e 
book on Political History of Ancient India, pp. 342-3, refer^ to before. 
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(a) The inscriptions of the Banavasi Satakaruis which consist 
of two inscriptions of Hariti-putra Vi^uukada-outu-Kula-nanda 
Satakaroi and his daughter. (L. 1186), (L. il96).’ 

A prince Skanda-naga S&taka mentioned in one of these 
inscriptions is identified with Skandsvati of the Purapas. No 
reasons are ascribed by Prof. Ray Chaudhury for this identifica¬ 
tion beyond the rosemblance in name. There is no evidence 
that Slmndanaga SStaka ever even came to the throne. Prof. 
Ray Chaudhuri himself has (rightly) rejected Rapson’s identifica¬ 
tion of this prince with the B^aritiputra ^ivaskandavarman 
referred to in the Malavalli pillar inscription of the Kadamba king 
who succeeded the Cutu KiUa ^atakari^ds. Again the ^atakaruis 
of the Purauas, so far as we know, were Satavahanas. This 
prince was not stated to be of that Kula. The identification is 
therefore not based on facts. If such identifications on mere 
resemblance of names were x)ermissiblo the Kp^na Satakari^i of 
the coins (BMC No. 180) obviously of later date would have to 
be identified with the king of this name, the brother of Simuka ; 
and the Purauas condemned for placing his name so early. 
Fortunately the inscription of the time of Ki^ua Satavahana at 
Kanheri (L. 1144) has prevented such a conclusion. It is true 
Prof. Ray Chaudhuri has supported a similar view of alleged 
misplacement of names in the dynastic lists, relying on ^o 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit’s identification of a copper coin found 
recently, as that of Apilaka.^ But, the metal, shape, stamping as 
well as inscription of the coin all disagree with known coins of 
^&takaruis in the area where it was found and the identification 
is not justified. The coin is of copper, round in shape, and 
shows an elephant standing right on the obverse, with the 
inscription Rano SivasirisapUakasa. The reverse is blank. As 
Mr. Dikshit himself states, the only copper coins of the Andhras 
are the square coins found in Western India (BMC 7, 8, 87). 
They are inscribed on both sides. The only round copper 
coins apparently of this period are of the E^harata K$atrapa 
Bhumaka (BMC 237-42). But they also are found in Western 
India; nor are they stamped on one face only. Mr. Dikshit 
tries to get over these difficulties by stating that * ApOaka must 
have followed some local prototype*. No such local prototype 
is known or indicated by Mr. Dikshit. 

Mr. Dikshit has laid great stress on the elephant symbol 
on the coin. But this type of symbol is found also on certain 
copper coins of Jayd&man, son of Cai^tona (BMC 269), and also 
in the potin coins of ^ka era 131 (=209 A.C.), probably 
issued by Mahak^trapa Rudra Simha, and also a later king 
(BMC 374-6 and 402-18). It may be conceded that there are 
additional symbols in the last-mentioned group of coins. This 


1 A New Andhra Coin, by K. N. Dikshit. Joum, Royal AeiaL Soc, 
Bengal, Vol. m, 1937, issued October, 1038. 
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however agrees with their later date. Let us now examine the 
legend. The ooins of Andhra kings always have the regal title 
sjpelt railo, but here it is spelt r&no. Again the name of a 
i^g never has the form ‘Sirisa’ before it, in the Andhra coins. 
It is always in the form Siri-Ya£La, Siri-Cada, and so forth. 

The entire evidence furnished by the coin is therefore 
definitely against its identification as of Apllaka of the Andhra 
dynasty of the Puraoas. Its obvious later date, therefore, does 
not on that account require any revision in the list of Andhra 
kings in the Purams. 

' (6) Kuntala ISatakarui is stated by the commentator of the 
Kamasutra of Vatsyayaua to have been so named from his 
birth in Kuntala country. i Apart from the possibility that the 
explanation may have been a speculative guess on the part of the 
commentator who wrote several centuries later, does it prove that 
this king was of ‘ the Kuntala lines ’ ? If we accept the derivation 
as correct we can logically infer only that his mother was in the 
Kuntala country when the prince was born. We can further 
conjecture that the Kuntala country probably formed part of 
the domains of his father, or mother’s father, or mother’s brother, 
or some such close relation. We know from one of the inscrip¬ 
tions of Gautamiputra (L. 1125) that Kuntala or strictly speaking 
Banavasi was included in his dominions and administered by a 
royal officer. I may note that according to my hypothesis, 
Kuntala ruled over the Q kingdom. Hence his father should 
bo a king or prince of the older kingdom which in later times 
was ruled over by the Gautamiputra and lus successors. Kuntala 
could therefore have been born in the place after which he is 
said to bo named. This bit of evidence of a Kuntala line brought 
out by Prof. Ray Chaudhuri does not therefore support lus 
hypothesis at all, but fits in easily with my views. 

(c) Hala is associated with Kuntala in a verse quoted from 
the introduction to Gatha^pta-I§atl. But if Hala wore a king 
of the subsidiary Kuntala line postulated by Prof. Ray Chaudhuri, 
his name should be excluded from the final revised list. But 
none of the Purauas except one MSS. exclude his name. The 
solitary exception is one Vayu manuscript (the ‘e’ Vayu) which 
begins the dynastic list with 11, 18, 21, comes back to 12-15, 
adds a Satakariii here and then goes on to 25-30. Finally 
it records 1-4 and 6-10. The extraordinary confusion in the 
order of names and the total which is neither thirty nor near 
nineteen shows this version to be untrustworthy. It is on this 
solitary version that Prof. Ray Chaudhury relies for support of 
his theory ignoring the unanimous inclusion of Hala’s name in 
all other versions and Purauas. 

Prof. Ray Chaudhuri’s inference that the Matsya versions 
include in their list the Kuntala (more appropriately Banavasi) 

1 K&masutra: Note on II-7-28 (Benares, Chowkhamba Series, 1912). 
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Satakarois is therefore untenable. A far more important point 
to be noted in this connection is that the Kuntala hypothesis 
would place the excluded kings in succession to the included line 
as Prof. Ray Ghaudhuri does not agree with the view of two 
kingdoms with matrilineal succession and cross-cousin marriage. 
The impossibility of conjoint rule of father and son combined 
with patrilineal succession has already been pointed out in 
my previous paper. Prof. Ray Chaudhuri’s view would therefore 
make the arrangement of the Andhras in the dynastic list wholly 
wrong except perhaps in a few cases. But if in such an important 
matter as the arrangement of successions, over seventy out of 
seventy-five versions of Pui^Uas are unreliable, how can we 
trust the lists with regard to any order at all ? So far as inscrip¬ 
tions show, the order of kings is not wrong in the Puranas. Is 
it then permissible to characterize the Puranas wrong to support 
a theory which is not supported by facts and which does not fit 
in with the traditional data 1 Prof. Ray Ghaudhuri may reply 
as he has done in another connection that the Purauas are not 
always right and they state K^a (No. 2) to be the father of 
(No. 3) Sri ^atakarui, but this he considers erroneous in view 
of the records in the Nanaghat cave (p. 7 of Prof. Ray Chaudhuri’s 
book referred to before). An examination of the Nanaghat cave 
inscription however does not reveal a single line stating l^ri 
^atakarui to be the son of Simuka. There are a number of 
relievos which have been broken and have practically disappeared. 
Under some of these there are inscriptions. One is said to be 
of * Raya Simuka Sdtavdhano Sirimdto* and another of * Devi 
Ndyanihdya Rano Cha Siri 8dtakanino\ 

It is an infOTonce of Bfihlor and others that Simuka was 
father of ^e Sri Satakar^i of this inscription. I have suggested 
that Sri Satakar^i carved out a kingdom for himself and 
founded a new line. It may be that his father’s brother Simuka 
had no son and placed his nephew in charge of his distant and 
conquered dominions as a ruler owing to his military talents. 
(The Purauas mention that Simuka was helped by his kinsfolk.) 
It was not in the line of succession to the ancestral kingdom. 
This went in fact to Krsua the brother of Simuka and then to 
the matrilineal heir. A record of combined genealogical and 
royal succession may therefore validly leave out Krsua’s name 
in the case of l§ri iSatakar];^. The inferences of Btihler and 
others would have been justified only for a patrilineal people 
recording patrilineal succession. 

(d) There is a reference to a king Satavahana of Kuntala 
in the Kavya Mimamsa.^ It does not prove that the king 


^ Kavyamlmamsaof Bajatekhara: Gaekwad’s Oriontal Series: Baroda 
1934: pp. 60 and 66. The notes in pages 197 and 206 quote other versos 
referring to S&tav&hanas, including HSa. date of K&vyamlmamsa 

is said to lie between the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. 
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ruled only over Kuntala but that it was his headquarter, for 
there are other kings referred to in this work, similarly men¬ 
tioning only the weU-known parts of their dominions. Also, it 
throws no light on any identification of the kings named in the 
Purauas. Kuntala, as stated, was in the Satav&hana dominion. 
It is also not impossible that it may have fonued the stronghold 
of the Satakaruis and an important province of the ancestral 
kingdom, since some Satakar];)d kings kept hold over it even after 
the overthrow of the paramount ^dhra kings. A reference to 
my earlier paper will show that my views lead to a chronology 
according to which the king Hala r^ed in the ancestral kingdom 
about 77 A.C., when the ^aka Kpatrapas were overthrowing 
Satakarui rule in Dak^iuapatha. Prof. Ray Chaudhury has 
suggested that the reference to king Satavabana iii Kuntala may 
be to Hala. Such an identification does not go against my 
hypothesis. When the imperial domains of the l§&takan: 4 s had 
shrunk for the time being, the reference to the stroiighold or 
headquarters would become apposite. The tradition of that time 
may have been preserved in later records. 

I may now consider the other objections raised by Prof. 
Ray Chaudhuri to my views. 

I have stated in the earlier paper that in the inscriptions 
of the Satakarui kings, the regal title and the metronymic occurs 
and disappears together, except among the earlier kings who 
founded the kingdoms and did not inherit them through the 
mothers. Prof. Ray Chudhuri refers to the Myakdoni inscription ^ 
and states that it furnishes an exception. He has overlooked 
the fact that the inscription is not by any royal ruler, nor any 
royal officer. It is by a villager who himself does not use any 
metronymic. Further the regal title is not here used in relation 
to the king as in other cases. If the inscription had run as 
rano Pvlumdvisa ‘ of King Pulumftvi ’ it might have been called 
an exception to the usual practice, though it would not have 
gone against my hypothesis for the reasons stated. Actually it 
runs Rano Sdtavahananam S{i) ri Pulum(a)visa sava 8, etc. 
‘In the eighth year of Siri Pulumavi king of the Satavahanas’. 
The term rafio is here used, not as a form of royal address but 
as a descriptive word. Hence his objection is not valid. 

With regard to coins the exceptions are Sri l^&takarui 
who built up his own title to royal dignity and did not inherit 
his kingdom from the mother; Caudadri (No. 29); and certain 
later kings. I have already disposed of these objections. 

Prof. Ray Chaudhuri has also stated that my hypothesis of 
cross-cousin marriage is disproved by the known fact that:— 

(a) Sri Satakarui’s wife was Devi Nayanika. 

{b) A .Vas4thiputra Satakarui married a Saka princess. 


1 Epigraphica Indica, Vol. XIV. 
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Prof. Ray Chaudhuri has not given any proof that Devi 
Nayanika was not a cross-cousin of her husband. All that wo 
know is that her father was a Maharathi, of Amgiya Kula. The 
husband of N&yanika did not inherit his kingdom through his 
mother, nor was he managing it on behalf of his wife. Hence 
no metronymic could be mentioned when the husband’s name 
of his queen was recorded. Earlier in this note I have stated 
that very probably her father married the sister of ^atakan;u’s 
father. There is absolutely no evidence proving that this was 
not the case. As regards the marriage of a king Vasii^hiputra 
d&takarui to a l^ka princess. Prof. Ray Chaudhuri has failed to 
realize that marriage to a cross-cousin does not exclude marriages 
for political or other purposes with princesses of other realms. 
As I have pointed out matrilineal succession cannot be combined 
with continuity of patrilineal hula unless there is cross-cousin 
marriage. As a number of the Satakarui kings, named in the 
Purauas, are Satavahanas, I concluded that they must have 
practised this type of marriage. It does not mean however that 
all queens of all kings were cross-cousins. Nor that all the royal 
princes and princesses married cross-cousins. Kings are poly¬ 
gamous and there may have been other queens besides the cross- 
cousin. Again a cross-cousin may have been lacking through 
death, or there having been no children of a brother or a sister. 
I have discussed some of the complications which may arise, 
earlier in this note and shall not repeat them. 

In support of the various possibilities which I have referred 
to, I shall note some facts from a set of inscriptions of patrilineal 
kings of the same area whose ruling period followed that of the 
Satakaruis very closely in time. The inscriptions at Nagarjuni 
Kou^ 1 show that the king Madhariputa Siri Vira Purisadata 
married the daughters of the sister or sisters (actual sister) of 
his father king Vasithiputa Siri Chamtamula, who performed an 
advamedha sacrifice. He had also other queens apart from two 
of his cross-cousins, who are named as his Mahadevis in inscrip¬ 
tions of the same date. One of these other queens Mahadevi 
Bhatideva was the mother of the royal heir, Vasethiputra Siri 
Ehuva]a Chatamula. She may or may not have l^n a cross¬ 
cousin, although the particular metronymic and the fact that 
another paternal aunt (father’s sister) who is a Vasipthi calls the 
king Sirivira-Purisadata as her son-in-law (after stating he is 
her brother’s son) suggests it. There is a fourth Mah^evI, 
Budradhara-bhat&rika, who is a Maharaja’s daughter from Ujjeni, 
As the inscription was in the reign of Siri Vira Purisadata and 
the queen was associated with the aunt of the king in a work 
of piety, and is called mahadevi, her husband must have been 


1 Epigraphioa Indica, Vol. XX, (Dollii 1033). Prakrit Inscriptions, 
firom ... Nftg&rjunikopcjla, by Prof. J. Vogel. 
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the reigning king.^ So we have definite evidence of cross- 
cousin marriage and polygyny including marriage with an 
unrelated princess in a royal dynasty that followed closely upon 
the l^atakariids, in their rule of the ^dhra country. I have not 
been able to give such a direct proof for the matriliny of the 
Satakanpds. But Prof. Ray Chaudhuri has ignored the Pabhosa 
inscriptions (L. 904 and 906) which show that royal dynasties 
closely related to iSungas followed matrilineal descent. The 
inscription shows that a patrilineal royal ancestor had a different 
gotra, and that a mother and sister in that line had the same 
gotra. I have pointed this out in my earlier paper and also the 
fact that the Sungas use metronymics like l^atakarms. The 
evidence quoted is incontrovertible. I may further note that 
matrilineal descent and succession to royalty can be proved to 
have been prevalent in later times in the area where the 
l^atakarnis had their headquarters. A king who ruled in Tulu, 
Konkan, and adjacent areas in the sixteenth century ® was suc¬ 
ceeded first by his younger brothers and then by his sister’s son 
Devaraya. The same mode of succession to sister’s son was 
followed in the case of Deva Rftya. Even now, matrilineal 
descent is common in this area, and there are ruling princes a 
little further south in Cochin, who follow matrilineal succession. 
I had also mentioned in my earlier paper the fact that the 
prevalence of cross-cousin marriage in this area shortly before 
the time of Satakar^is and shortly after it, is noted in authorita¬ 
tive works of those periods. It is a matter of surprise to me that 
so many definite pieces of evidences should be disregarded and 
two instances of royal marriage which do not at all go against 
the hypothesis of cross-cousin marriage seriously put forward 
as evidence of its non-existence. I may note that even the expres¬ 
sion ‘prevalence of cross-cousin marriage’ among a people does 
not mean that a hundred marriages out of a hundrod are between 
cross-cousins. Thus the Hill Marias of Bastar practise this 
form of marriage. Actual statistics collected for a certain area 
by Grigson showed that ‘such unions formed 64 per cent of the 
Hill Maria marriages’ into which he enquired.® This is in fact 
quite a high frequency. 

Another objection which has been raised by Prof. 
Ray Chaudhuri is that it is not correct to speak of separate king¬ 
doms for the two lines. Thus, according to him, Gautamiputra 


1 Another point of interest in these inscriptions is that these patrilineal 
kings have their mother’s gotra stated as an indication of the individual 
meant; but often in the same inscription the regal title Maharaja is later 
used without the metronymic, showing that the two were not associated 
as among Satakarnis. 

2 E^ar, (Vol. Yin, Part 11), Sagar Taluq Inscription 65 (page 190 
text), Bangalore, 1904. 

Inscription No. 163 refers to 'descent in the female line*, i,e. matri¬ 
lineal descent (p. 123, translation). 

9 The Maria Gonds of Bastcur, by W. V. Grigson, 1938. 
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is stated to have been king over provinces or places quite close to 
Paithan and over areas which fell in Daksioapatha. He forgets 
that the DakiSfivSpatha kingdom had earlier ceased to exist 
under the onslaught of the Sakas, and it was Gautamiputra 
who reconquered the territory. His son may have helped him, 
and succeeded to this kingdom as much by ancestral right through 
the mother as by favour of his royal father. It may be noted 
that the place names are set out in a panegyric of the victories 
of Gautanuputra, set out by his mother in the reign of his son. 
Gautamiputra is termed the king of kings, and it may even be 
that the son, king Pulumavi, acknowledged his suzerainty during 
his father’s life time. The fact that these kings of the Q realm 
were excluded from the Pura^ias in spite of their genealogical 
connection, shows that the ancestral line was looked upon as the 
suzerain or paramount power which alone could find place in the 
dynastic list. A Q king however who could claim to be paramount 
might find mention. One such case was of Sri-SatakaiT>i (No. 3). 
An examination of the inscriptions show that both Gautamiputra 
and Sri Yajfia Gautanuputra had to reconquer the lost 
Daksiuapatha dominions; and Pulumavi was the last really 
powerful lord of the Q line. 

My conclusions are not affected by reconquests of a lost 
dominion and fresh rights acquired by military prowess. They 
apply to inherited realms. 
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Pbefaoe. 

When I first began work here in Assam I often felt puzzled 
because the people did not react in what, to me, seemed the 
accepted way. I was advised to study their social manners 
and customs if I would know what reactions to expect from 
them. I tried to be more observant and asked many questions, 
some of which must have seemed to the people to be very rude. 
One of the teachers was a very good story-teller and one day 
on a train journey she amused me by telling folk stories. I had 
read some of the ‘Grandmother Tales* in my second year of 
language study and had enjoyed them. This interest in their 
stories soon became known and they thought it great fun to 
tell me a new story. This book is one of the results of that hobby 
of collecting any tales that I could get the people to tell me. 

One was told on the site of the Old Ahom King’s palace 
near Sibsagar, another on the banks of the Sibsagar tank just 
before sunset, some of the others as we sat in the moonlight 
on a hot summer’s evening. I tried to write these out from 
memory but often found it difficult and the repeating seemed to 
spoil the effect. Then as I heard them, if there was a new one, 
I asked the teller to write it as I thought of having them printed 
in Assamese and I wanted them to be well written and complete. 

While I was taking a course of study in ‘The Primitive 
People’, in America we were required to write out some of 
the customs as we found them in some of the folk tales. In a 
talk with Dean Faye Cooper Cole 1 said that I had some of the 
folk stories of the Assamese people. He asked me to bring 
some that he might read them. There were not many in 
English and I felt that the ones 1 knew in Assamese should 
be translated. A paper was written for Dean Robert Redfield 
and in connection with it the matter of the stories again came 
out. He gave some valuable suggestions as to the classification 
and urged me to continue wdth the translations. Later both 
Dean B^field and Professor Andrade read the ones I had done. 
Professor M. J. Andrade advised me to have them published 
but I had not the means at that time to have it done. Upon 
my return to India the translations had to be checked to be sure 
about some of the difficult sections. 

There are many such stories in Assam being handed down 
from mother to child as they sit in the open courtyard under the 
stars or in the cold weather about the fire. Owing to the 
rapidly changing conditions it may be that some are being 
dropped and many of the younger generation seem to be indiffer¬ 
ent to them. I feel that they have a very definite historical 
value and should be preserved. I have found the getting of 
them slow and difficult work. Even when I have succored 
in making friends with the grandmother and think I have her 
confidence, I have been disappointed when I asked for a story. 
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At first she will tell me that she cannot remember any, but 
after I have discussed one that I am sure she knows, she may 
respond with one. So I have had to wait until 1 heard a reference 
to one or a part of the story to ask to have it written out. I 
think that may be why the old man who helped me with many 

of these used to say, ‘That reminds me of.’ with a 

brief reference to some name or event in a story. I think it 
may be that a remark or an event will call up a train of memories 
which brings back the tale. 

The more common ones seem to be used for discipline to 
remind a child of the dire consequences of such unwise actions. 
Others are told from one generation to the next explaining the 
purpose and meaning of the festivals. The animal ones are 
numerous but those told for amusement often reveal something 
of the intiniate family life. It seems that the women are tho 
keepers of these stories that more or less regulate the home 
life just as they preserve the beliefs and customs of religion. 
I hope that this book will prove of value as well as interest 
to those who wish to know the Assamese people better. They 
have a very unusual history which they have handed down in 
written form since early in the thirteenth century. 

Golaohat, Assam. R. Gbaoe Lbwison. 

August 25y 1939, 


1. Why is the Sky so high? 

Long ago the clouds used to be very low down. So low, in 
fact, that unless they were very careful, tall men used to bump 
into them. 

One day an old hunchbacked woman took her broom in 
hand and went out to sweep up the courtyard. As she was 
stooping to sweep, a cloud was so low that her hump struck it. 
This hurt made her so angry that she stood up and struck at 
the cloud with her broom. The cloud was so ashamed to have 
her strike it with her broom that it wont up very high and never 
came down again. 

T. C. Handique. 


2. Why do Tbees have Leaves? 

In the era of Truth everyone could speak, even the trees, and 
they all could understand each other. Well, one day what do 
you think happened? Listen and I’ll tell. Notr at this time 
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trees did not have any leaves, that is none but the banana tree. 
It had very lovely leaves and during this era men used to eat 
their rice off of a banana leaf. It was very happy because 
it could be of help to men and used to say things to the other 
trees. The other trees, unable to endure this, put a curse on the 
banana tree to make her keep from talking. The curse fell and 
after that not only the banana tree but all of the trees were 
unable to talk. The other trees began to bend and even break 
in their sorrow and Grod felt so sorry when He saw it that He 
said, "Let the trees have leaves *. Then the leaves appeared 
and even today all of the trees have leaves as well as the banana 
tree. 

T. C. Handiqtje. 


3. Why no Big Tbees have Smaix Fkuit? 

One day about the first of April a man was walking from 
Kumalabari to Lakhimpur. On either side of the road were 
many gardens with fruit trees, and many of the trees had firuit 
on them. But of all the different kinds of fruits he saw more 
pumpkins than anything else. He said to himself, 

‘I do not understand God’s wisdom of having the big fruit 
on small trees and the little fruit on big trees.’ 

About noon he began to feel tired and walked more slowly. 
At last he decided to go over under one of the trees at the side 
of the road and sit down to rest. Soon after he sat down he 
became sleepy and began to dream. He saw a great space just 
over him covered with pumpkin vines and one after another of 
the pumpkins grew large right before his eyes. As he watched, 
one broke its stem and fell, striking him right in the eye. He 
jumped up shouting that he was dying with pain and that one 
of his eyes had been put out, but he soon wakened and found it 
only a dream. Then as he walked along, he said to himself, 

‘God is an all-wise God. He knows that if the big fruits 
were growing up high like that one I saw in my dream, 
that when it fell as it did, my head would have been 
smashed. Yes, God knows. He never makes mistakes.’ 

T. C. Handiqxjb. 


4. The Hbabt of Religion. 

Once there was a king who had ruled for many years and 
because he regulated his kingdom by the rules of religion the 
people were happy and he too was happy. But there was one 
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thing he wished to know and that was, ‘What is the heart of 
religion ? ’ So he called all of his ministers and all the wise 
men of his kindgom and asked them, ‘What is the heart of 
religion?’ But not one of them was able to give him the 
answer. Every place he went he searched for the men from 
foreign parts and asked them the same question but no one could 
answer. One day he saw a holy man whom he asked the same 
question. The holy man answered that he was sitting on the 
ground and the king was on his throne, so how could he tell. 
Then the king came down from his throne and sat on the ground 
with him, and tliis is what the holy man said, ‘If you will 
go to the east of your city and climb the mountain there, you 
will find a cave on the other side where an old man and his 
wife live. If you just ask the old man, he can tell you what 
you wish to know. While you are gone, I will sit on your 
throne and keep your kingdom for you ’. So at once the 
king made ready and left in search of the cave. Aft^r some 
days of travel he came at last in the morning to the cave where 
the old man and his wife lived. At the foot of the mountain 
there was another kingdom, the people of whom supplied the old 
man and his wife every day with food. In the morning they had 
two cakes and milk and again in the evening each had two cakes 
and milk. When the old man saw the king coming, he was 
distressed because he did not know what to give him to eat. 
He went to his wife asking her to share her food with him so he 
could give his to the guest, but she would not. Since there was 
no other way he gave his share to the guest and he fasted. In 
the evening he did the same. 

Now the old man and his wife each had their own hollowed 
out place in the stone where they slept. When it came night 
the man asked his wife to let him sleep with her so he could 
give his bed to their guest. She answered him sharply that 
she did not wish to be crowded in order that the guest might 
sleep. When the old man heard this he went to his guest and 
besought him to tell what his errand might be saying, ‘Please 
would you mind telling what it is you wish me to teU you. I 
may not be found in the morning, so please tell mo now ’. The 
king answered, ‘For many days I have desired to know what the 
heart of religion might be. At last one told me of you and 
said that if I would ask you I should hear the answer. So I 
have come to ask you and to listen to your answer Then the 
old man told him ho should go to the palace in the morning and 
there he would find that the king’s daughter-in-law had given 
birth to a child. If the king would only speak to the child, 
saying, ‘Oh prince, Oh prince, what is the heart of religion? ’, 
the child would answer and tell him all. ‘But now you must 
go to bed and sleep. To-morrow you will not find me’, said 
the old man. When he had seen the guest comfortable in his 
own bed he went outside. The old man had had no food all 
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day but his wife was well fed and soon fell asleep, unmindful 
of her husband. Then the tiger came and found the old man 
who made only a morsel for a hungry tiger. The next morning 
when she awoke she went to the door to call her husband but as 
soon as she opened the door the tiger saw her and soon she was 
made to join her husband in making a good meal. 

The guest, weary with his travelling, slept heavily and heard 
nothing of all this. When he awoke he hunted for the man and 
his wife, but found only the bones strewn about the mouth of 
the cave. Then he remembered the words of the old man and 
his hair rose with fright, so he went at once to the palace. He 
asked the young child and received this answer, ‘If you will 
go to the head of the village you will find in the home of a 
family there a pig that has just given birth to some little ones. 
The weakest among them will give you the answer you seek 
He went and found the pig with her little ones, but one was so 
weak that the others crowded it away so it could get no milk. 
The king spoke to this poor, weak, little pig saying, ‘Oh little 
piggie. Oh little piggie, what is the heart of religion ? ’ The 
little pig answered, ‘What shall I tell you? You can see for 
yourself. We the old man and myself lived on the side of the 
mountain in a cave. One day a guest came and the man gave 
him his food to eat and his own bed to sleep in while he slept 
outside and became the food the tiger sought. Down at the 
palace the young prince, which has been born, makes them happy. 
I was selfish and would not divide my food nor would I share 
my bed. Now as you see I am weak and cannot get near my 
mother to get milk and must lie here in the dust. That woman 
has been born a little pig and the man has become the young 
prince. What you wish to know you have seen and heard from 
my own lips.’ 

N. C. Das. 


5. The Greedy Bride. 

Now there was a man, his wife, and their only son of whom 
they were very fond. One day they picked out a very lovely 
girl to be their son’s wife and not long afterward the marriage 
took place and the new bride was brought into their home. 
One day the new daughter-in-law went to the river to wash 
boiled rice (this is a kind of rice that is boiled before it is husked). 
As she was filling her pot with the nicely washed rice, she could 
not resist the temptation to taste it, and filled her mouth full. 
Just then her father-in-law appeared and asked, ‘Daughter-in- 
law, where is my son 1 where has he gone ? * Now her mouth 
was full of rice so she could not answer. Torn between shame 
at being thus caught and fear as to what would happen because 
she did not answer her father-in-law she fell as though in a faint 
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to the ground. When the father-in-law saw her lying there 
limp and silent he became very frightened and was sure an evil 
spirit had taken possession of her. He went at once in search 
of the magician who could drive out such evil spirits. Since the 
magician owed this man quite a sum of money he agreed to 
undertake to drive out this spirit if the man would pay by 
releasing him from his debt. So they came together to the bank 
of the river. 

The magician examined her carefully and found that she 
could not speak because her mouth was so full of rice. He 
went and brought a kind of poisonous plant (similar to nettle) 
and beat her well from head to foot with it in order to drive 
out this evil spirit. As he beat he kept repeating over and 
over this charm (mantra) to make the spirit respond : 

‘You silly girl, chew, chow. 

Then swallow what you chew, 

Disgraced you shall not be. 

If from my debt I*m free.* 

At his order she began to chew and soon her mouth was quite 
empty, so in a very short time she was fully recovered. When 
they spoke to her she answered them easily. They were so 
glad to have their daughter-in-law restored to them that they 
gladly cancelled the magician’s debt. 

N. C. Das. 


6. Steadfast Faith. 

The men of our land believe that if they have faith in 
anything, no matter what, it will save them. Even an idol of 
wood, if it is believed to be God and worshipped, will reward him 
with salvation. Once a Brahman was wandering about in a 
village when he came upon an elephant driver who had a Hal- 
gram i tied about his neck as he sat working over the cane. 
The Brahman asked him without revealing his thought, ‘Driver ? ’ 
The driver answered, ‘My Lord, what is it?’ The Brahman 
said, ‘I will give you four annas (eight cents) if you will give 
me your shell’. The driver answered, ‘My Lord, I will. Take 
it’ and gave the shell to the Brahman and received his four 
amas. The Brahman went home happily, bathed the shell 
with spices, made a throne for it, and placed it on the throne 
and began to worship it. Each day he bathed it and worshipped 
it but* at night he dreamed that he was arguing with the shell. 


^ H^gram Bassel shell found in the Oandak river and worshipped 
as an emblem of Vi^nu. — Diclwnary. 
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The shell would say, ‘Oh Brahman! why did you take me 
from the driver and keep me with such care? I did not ask 
anything from you. You are doing all of your work for naught, 
for 1 shall kill your son. Take mo and give me back to the 
elephant driver. He squeezed my neck and cut on my shell 
but 1 liked the sound Koh keh, as ho cut Then the Brahman 
answered, ‘I hoped that you could save me and that is why 
I took you from under the foot of the elephant driver and 
brought you here where I could worship you as you deserve, 
and so you must save me. I will not let you go until you save 
mo The shell said, ‘ 1 will never save you but will kill your son 
The Brahman said, ‘What you do you may do but I will not 
release you Thus by day he worshipped the shell and at 
night argued with it until his son was taken ill. As the Brahman 
slept the shell said, ‘See I have made your son ill and if you 
do not take me back I will cause him to die *. Thus a few days 
later the boy died but the father worshipped as before, and that 
night his argument continued. 

The shell said, ‘You must take me back. It was because 
of me that your son died and so take me back at once or I will 
cause the death of your wife too \ But the Brahman did not 
take it back even though his wife became ill. Day by day he 
worshipped oven though at night in his dreams he still quarrelled 
with it. The shell tried to show him that now that his wife 
was ill, he should not delay longer in taking him back lest his 
wife die. The Brahman said, ‘I will never take you back. 
You should not even speak of it to me again ’. The shell said, 
‘Very well then, but do not hope to save your wife’. After 
a few days of such arguing the wife left and went to join 
her forefathers and the poor Brahman was left all alone. In 
spite of all the work about the house he had to do, still the 
Brahman found time to go to the throne of the shelJ to worship. 
Again at night the shell talked with him. The shell said, ‘S^ 
I have killed your son and now your wife, now will you give 
me back to the driver. If you do not, I will kill you too ‘ If 
you wish you may kill me too, but I will not give My Lord 
into the hands of the driver,’ answered the Brahman. A 
few days later the Brahman himself fell ill, but in spite of his 
illness he continued to worship. As he grew worse he called 
several of his fellow Brahmans. He gave them a paper on which 
he had written, ‘I worship the Halgram and when I die, bind it 
on my breast. Should any one keep it then seven animals, 
seven men, and seven saints will have to suffer death ’. A day 
or so after that the Brahman died. They fastened the Halgram 
to his breast as they had been directed to do in the letter. Then 
as the fire rose to the body the dead Brahman sat up alive. He 
arose chuckling and then began to laugh. ‘You said you 
would not save me, but now why do you save me? It was 
because you were aifraid of the fire, was’nt it ? ’ said he to the 
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shell. Then the Brahman went to his house and began to worship 
again and built him a new house and raised another family as 
he lived to be very old. 

It is said, ‘If any one worships me I will strike his eldest 
son, cause the tiger to eat his team of bullocks, set a fire to his 
granary, and if then he does not leave me, I shall be near to 
bless and help him whenever he calls upon me 

N. C. Das. 


7. The Thoughtful Youth. 

A young man, who had no father or mother, had a very hard 
time getting his education, but when ho was through he built a 
tiny cottage for himself right in front of the King’s palace. 
When the house was done he could not find any work even to 
earn a pice (penny) so that he had nothing for food and clothing. 
One evening when he was going to his house his mind was 
troubled and he said, ‘ Oh, oh, what an unlucky one I am 1 I 
cannot even get my salt and yet I am right in front of the 
King’s eyes. If the King wished he could give me a big work, 
but if not, at least some small thing, so that I might have a hand¬ 
ful of rice to eat.’ The King, who was out for a walk, heard these 
words of the troubled youth, and the next day he sent a man to 
call the boy. When the youth came, the King asked him, 
‘You are hunting for some dull work to do. For this reason 
I give it to you. How many leaves fall from this tree daily ? 
Keep an account of them and give me the record each evening. 
Now go and each evening bring the account to me ’. With 
those words he bade the youth farewell. 

The youth went to his house and then returned to sit under 
the tree, collecting the leaves and countiiig them. Day by day 
he gave the record to the King, but the word salary was not 
mentioned nor did the King say when ho would give it. But 
on the other hand, every one knows the overseers receive from the 
King and for that reason he always stays under the trees. Also 
if any one hit another or there was any little trouble they were 
afraid to tell the King but they wont to the overseer. He would 
then hear both and decide who should be punished and dismissed 
them. Thus he was busy with judgments most of the time. 
His earnings too began to increase, so that the youth who could 
not oven buy salt could now sit at a table under the tree and 
write his accounts. 

When the King saw it he said, ‘From today you are not 
to write an account of the leaves which fall. I will give you a 
different work to do and that is, give me an account of all of the 
leaves taken from the palm trees in my kingdom each day 
The youth answered, ‘Ohl Great King, I am but one man, and 

lOB 
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how can I travel throughout the whole kingdom each day*. Can 
Your Honour give me some way to do it ? Or, have a man 
appointed in each village and sent to me each day, or I shall not 
be able to do it So the King appointed a man in each village 
to bring the account to the youth. The youth told them to find 
out how many leaves fell each day from each householder. If 
eight leaves then cut sixteen and keep eight and bring in eight. 
You do not need to keep an account just cut double and you 
keep half. I will write the record \ So saying he sent each back 
to his own village. When the leaves came in he counted them 
and gave the account to the King. On the other hand, the 
merchants bought the leaves for a pice (one half cent) a piece 
and carried away great bags of them. In this way the people 
were getting money and the youth had all the food and clothing 
he needed. The lUng saw that this was a hard-working and 
worthy youth and again promoted him to work in the court. 
From that day on he was honoured by the King and was always 
before the eyes of the people. If one can be a good thinker 
he will be honoured by God and man. 

N. C. Das. 


8. Wisdom. 

A man who trapped and sold deer for a living went out to 
the forest and set his trap. The next day he saw that instead 
of the animal he had expected he had caught a tiger. He 
turned away to go homo when the tiger saw him and said, 
‘Look I I have had notliing for a long time, let mo loose’. 
The man answered, ‘No, I can’t free you because if you are 
hungry you will eat me ’. Tiger: ‘I say honestly, three times 
honestly, I will not eat you ’. The man then went and loosed 
the trap. The tiger, as soon as he was loose, said, ‘I have missed 
two meals and I am so hungry I’ll eat you ’. Hearing this the 
man was at a loss to know what to do but asked, ‘Can a snake 
eat his benefactor?’ Tiger: ‘Yes, ho may’. But to establish 
a fact three people must agree, so the man said he would ask 
two others. Ho went to a tree and asked, ‘May a snake eat 
his benefactor?’ The tree answered, ‘Yes, he may eat, be¬ 
cause men rest in my shade, they eat my fruit, they cut parts 
ofif of me, and leave me half dead. Yes, to eat a man is no evil 
in my sight ’. The tiger heard all this and thought now he could 
really eat. Now there had been two witnesses to this last word, 
but three persons must agree before the thing can be done. So 
they went to the water. He asked the water the same question, 
and the water answered, ‘He may eat. I give men water to 
drink, to bathe in, and to wash their clothes, and they throw their 
refuse on me. So for such ingratitude I see no need of saving 
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them Then the tiger said, ‘Now two have said that I was right, 
how much longer must I wait ? * Then the man said, ‘ Wait, we 
must ask one more, if he says the same then you may eat *. As 
they talked a jaclml came along. So they asked him, ‘Can a 
benefited one eat his benefactor?* The jackal said, ‘But who 
is it that has assisted and who is the snake who desires to eat ? 
How can I tell unless I know more about it?* The man 
began to explain, ‘I set a trap for a deer, but this king fell 
into it. He said three times truly he would not eat me if I 
loosed him but as soon as 1 let him loose he said he would eat 
me *.' The jackal asked, ‘Now, how did you set this trap and how 
did the king get into it, tell me that so I may give my answer *. 
So the man sot the trap and the tiger put his foot in to show how 
he got caught. Then the jackal told the man, ‘Now he can’t 
get away, beat him *. The man saw his chance and killed the tiger 
and saved himself. 


N. C. Das. 


9. The Proud Elephant. 

The small birds used to build their nests in the reeds that 
grew on the river bank. But an elephant used to come there 
to bathe in the stream and he broke down the reeds and destroyed 
many nests with eggs or young in them. The birds decided 
to ask what could be done to save the nests and their young 
ones. They went to the horsefiy who told them that there was 
a kind of crow who could help. They found the crow and told 
him their trouble, but he said he needed a frog to help. They 
found the frog and he agreed. When the elephant came, they 
all watched him bathe, and when he came to the bank the frog 
jumped into his ear, the crow came and pecked him so hard 
the blood came, and the fiy went and infected the place until 
it became a big sore which caused the elephant much trouble. 

N. C. Das. 


10. Yama the God of Death—^why men die. 

In the beginning Brahma created man and made him perfect. 
That is to say there was no weakness or imperfection, so there 
could' be no death. In this way time went on for ages. Yama 
the king of death waited for someone to die so that he could bring 
him into his kingdom to dwell. But because man had been 
created to live for ever there were no deaths. Yama, weary with 
waiting, sent two diseases into the world to destroy men, but 
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they returned very much ashamed saying that they could not 
get near men, much less attack them. 

As time went on Brahma continued to create until the whole 
earth was so full that it could hardly bear the burden of them all. 
Yet no one died and Yama grew impatient. The words of diseases 
made Yama so angry that he mounted a water-buffalo and went 
in search of Brah^. Brahma, when he saw the guest coming, 
made great haste to receive him with all honour. Yama, when 
he met Brahma, seized him and began to beat him about the 
head with a rod. Brahma was so surprised that instead of receiv¬ 
ing the guest ran inside and closed the door. But Yama fol¬ 
lowed and grabbed him saying, *What kind of men are you 
creating ? Is this the work of your hands ? Not one man dies 
and sickness has no effect upon them. God has made me to 
be king over dead men but not one ever comes to my city. 
There is no hope that any will ever come. I shall take you 
instead of man and you shall live there ’. 

Brahma then in great fear replied, ‘ If you take me then who 
will create men for the earth ? It is my work to create men. 
But if you will release me I will create men with some weakness, 
so that they may come to your city to dwell So from that 
day men were so created that they could die. Those who had 
been created with eternal life became gods. Yama returned 
to his realm and to this day reigns over his kingdom in happiness. 

T. C. Handiqite. 


11. Faithful Wobship. 

Once there was a Brahman who made a journey to a distant 
land, and on the way he became very hungry. He was so hungry 
he did not know how to stand it, so ho looked from side to side 
hoping to see if he could find something to eat. Then he saw 
a serai garden but he could see no one near. He was so hungry 
that his stomach hurt, but what should he do; he would pay for 
what he took, or it would be stealing and a sin. So he entered 
the garden, sought out a good ripe serai, picked it, pulling back 
the leaf he placed on it one anna (two cents), ate half of the 
fruit, and placed the other in his bag to eat on the way. Soon 
after this he saw some men coming toward him ; when the man 
who followed him saw them he called out, ‘Hey you men! 
this Brahman has eaten one part of a ;^ieco of cow’s flesh and 
the rest he has in his bag and the blood is dripping as he goes ’. 
When the men hoard this they began to cough and spit, but when 
the Brahman heard it he said, ‘Shree Krishna! Sh:^ Krishna !’ 
and began to berate them. The men told him to turn his bag 
upside down and when all the men said the same he did tip his 
bag upside down, and there was a piece of cow’s flesh. The 
men tegan to abuse the greedy Brahman. The Brahman when 
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he saw it was so ashamed that he went off down the road wailing 
and weeping. When the weeping let up, the man said to the 
Brahman,' Lord, whose days are these can you tell ? Can you tell 
what days these are ? These are (Koli’s) Satan’s days. I am 
Satan. During my time you do not take a serai, and leave an 
anna (two cents); you break the plant as much as you can and 
put as much fruit as you can in your bag, eat all you can and 
destroy all the rest. You did not do this and so earned merit; 
and that is why I did as I did. You threw your bag away and 
I have brought it. It is on your shoulder and your serai is there 
as you left it ’. Then the Brahman said, ‘Whatever you do or 
say T can do no evil ’. Satan and bad men may give shame 
to a man who does no evil, they put thorns in the path of right, 
but if that man has steadfast faith in God then his enemies will 
at last come to shame. 

N. C. Das. 


12. The Queen’s Jewel Box. 

One day when we were visiting the ruins of the King of 
Assam’s palace we wore told of all the greatness of the king, 
the beauty of his queens, as well as the grandeur of the palace 
in those days. Just before leaving I sto(^ looking down at the 
reflections in a small tank about forty by fifty feet which was 
probably half full of dirty muddy water. Now I would have 
called it a big mud hole but the attendant told mo that this 
had been the private bathing tank of the favourite queen. Then 
he said, ‘You know that when the Burmese came up to fight 
with the Assamese they wished to take possession of this place 
because there was supposed to be much gold buried in different 
places in these grounds. When the King of Assam feared that 
he would not be able to hold out much longer he sent his queens 
out by another way to a village where they would be kept in 
safety. But the favourite queen feared that she might be killed 
for her jewels if she wore them, so she put them all in her box 
and threw them into this tank. Now during the first week of 
new moon that box can bo seen floating on the surface of the 
water but there is a small light which burns on the top of this 
box. Many have tried to get it but always when they go into 
the water it disappears and cannot be found.’ 

I thought this was a very good story for a guide to tell, but 
to my surprise I found that it was one that was well known. 
Several years later when I was working in this district with my 
women I spoke of the old ruins as we sat talking in the evening 
and they told mo this same story except that the box had a 
large jewel on top which gave forth this light. 


Esther Das. 
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13. The Boy Catoher. 

This seems to be a folk story in the making but I cannot 
be sure about that. The story has not yet taken shape or if 
it has, the variations were too pronounced for mo to recognize 
the similarities. It seems to refer back to the time when the 
offering of human sacrifice was common but it is told as a 
custom practised in very recent times. I took it to be a story 
to restrain children from playing about after dark but I may be 
mistaken about it. 

It was told to mo as we watched the last light of a young 
moon on a hot July night. The smaller children had been 
playing and catching fireflies as I talked with the older ones. 
Suddenly we hoard the cry of a jackal and one of the older 
children said, 'The jackal is weeping and searching for the dead 
This seemed to frighten the little ones and they all crowded up 
close to us on the steps. I asked the girls to tell good stories 
and not frighten the children. But several answered at once 
saying, ‘But they should be afraid of jackals to which I had 
to agree though I did not say so. 

When the children had been put to bed one of the older 
girls, who as a nurse now, had been a teacher, told this story 
which had been brought to her mind by the incident—‘ The 
Boy Catcher’. 

There really are ‘boy catchers’ near Sadyia. They try to 
catch the children who stray away from the others in play. 
Or if they find a child playing all alone, they will try to coax 
him to go with them to a lonely place where they may catch 
him. They even offer sweets to got the boys to come closer to 
them. They will catch girls also but must have boys to offer 
as the sacrifice to the river goddess and the boys must be between 
10 and 14 years old. They seem to make an especial effort 
toward the close of the day to lure the children away from home 
as it seems that the sacrifice must be made at night. After 
the sacrifice is made they take the head and hands and place 
them at the base of the pillars of the now bridge. If they 
offer a child for each pillar and place the head and hands at the 
base then the bridge will be able to stand during the flood waters 
in the spring when the rains and the melting snow cause the 
streams to surge and roar and show their anger. Only a bridge 
thus built will be able to stand against the anger of the river. 

The bridges do have a hard time standing the strain of the 
flood waters and most of them are swept down the river at this 
time. This girl says she and her brother were actually chased 
by these ‘boy catchers’ one evening and that their parents saw 
the man run after them but could not recognize him. 

Priscilla Symon. 
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14. The Bbave Billy Goat. 

Once upon a time a billy goat was feeding in a field and 
slowly it became evening time, but the poor fellow did not notice 
it until suddenly it was quite dark, ^^en it was dark the poor 
thing could think of nothing else to do, so he climbed upon a 
white anthill and closing his eyes settled himself to chew his 
cud. After some time a terrible tiger came out and saw the goat 
lying there. The tiger, seeing the goat, decided that now he 
would kill him and have a good meal. Just then the goat 
smelled the tiger and opened his eyes and found that the tiger 
was so close that there was no escape for him, but even so the 
goat was not frightened. Getting up, he gravely shook his 
head and spoke to the tiger angrily, saying, ‘Come, come, let 
us get together for destruction. If I do not get to eat the red 
beast I will destroy the forest *. 

When the tiger heard this he got so frightened that* he ran 
away as fast as he could. 

A jackal saw the tiger coming as fast as he could and ho 
called out asking, ‘Why are you running so fast ? ’ 

The tiger paid no attention but the jackal called again 
louder. The tiger decided that he should toll the jackal 
what had happened. When the jackal heard it all, he laughed 
as loud as he could and asked why he was so frightened. 
‘Come, show him to me and I will kill and eat him.’ 

Even though the tiger found it hard to believe this, stilt 
he decided to take the jackal and show him. After going a 
little way the tiger began to tremble with fright and refused to 
go any farther. The jackal, seeing the tiger’s fear, said, ‘I 
have a plan ’. 

So he went off to get a strong vino, one end of which he tied 
about the tiger’s body and the other about himself. In this 
Vay they crept along until they could see the goat. The billy 
goat showed no sign of fear but raised his head, and said, ‘Oh, 
you went off to get another one, did you ? Well, that is good. 
Bring him here ’. 

How could the tiger stay to hear any more when he was 
already paralyzed with fear? So he turned and ran with all 
his might. The jackal, who was tied to him, ran too, but how 
long could a jackal keep up with a tiger? He soon became 
exhausted but there was no escape, so he gritted his teeth and 
died. 

When the tiger looked around, he saw the jackal’s teeth, 
and said, ‘Here I run with fright and you just grin and laugh. 
AH right, get away from me ’. So he bit the vino in two. 

Then thought the tiger, ‘I wonder where he will go and 
what he will do ! ’ 
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So he looked to see, but the jackal did not move and the 
tiger saw that he was not laughing but that ho was saying good* 
bye to life. _ T g Haediqttb. 


15. How A Cleveb Boy used the Teuth. 

Once there lived an old man and his wife in a village. They 
had a pair of children. The girl had been given in marriage to 
a man of that village and the boy herded the cows. One day 
when the boy saw his brother-in-law coming to their house he 
began to thirik, ‘If my sister comes home too then I will not 
get any fish to oat. Now if I can by any means send him back 
home then should there be fish I shall have gained \ As he was 
thinking his brother-in-law came near and asked if his father 
and mother were at home. ‘Mother is gone to the sea to got 
precious stones and father has gone to get the lower earth and 
bring it up on top,* answered the boy. The brother-in-law, 
half dead with hunger and thirst, hearing this turned around 
and went back home. 

In the evening the mother asked her son if he had seen his 
brother-in-law. He said that he had seen Ms brother who 
liad asked about his parents-in-law. But when he had been told 
where they were he had gone back to Ms own house. The 
father, seeing that their son had deceived them, gave him a good 
beating and drove Mm out of the house. When night came he 
was so hungry he could find no peace, so he decided to steal some 
food. When everything was quiet at night he went to a cook¬ 
house to steal some food. Searching around for food he came 
upon an old broken drum wMch he l^gan to beat. At once the 
owner of the house awoke, came out, found Mm, and bound him 
securely. The next morning ho took Ms prisoner and started 
for the King’s palace where the trial would be hold. 

On the way they saw a farmer plowing in a field. Just at 
that moment one of the bullocks pulled Ms head from the yoke 
and ran ofiF. The plowman seeing Ms bullock running in their 
direction called out, ‘See, tMs bullock is very bad. Can you 
not beat Mm or stop Mm for me?* The boy at once struck 
the bullock with the stick he had in his hand and the animal 
fell over dead. Then the plowman became very angry and he 
too would go to complain before the Bang that Ms bullock had 
been killed. 

Next they came to a market place. The boy said, ‘I am 
so hungry. I would like just one pice worth of bananas to eat ’. 
So they took Mm and went to the woman who sold bananas. 
She said, ‘ Son, give a pice and I’ll give you three bananas. 
Then strike the chest and go *. The boy gave the pice, took 
the bananas, ate them, and then struck her on the cheat. The 
woman gave him a gO(^ tongue lashing, but, not satisfied, said 
that she too would go and witness against him before the Bang. 
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When they came into the presence of the King each one 
began to make his complaints known. The King said, 'Is 
this so? Did you do this?’ The boy answered, ‘Lord of 
Heaven, he told me to beat him so I did strike the bullock, the 
woman also told me to strike, so what is wrong in obeying them ? 
This first man calls me a thief, that too is absolutely false. 
What man would beat a drum when he went to steal. Ask 
them if my words are true or false, and when you have proof, 
give me the punishment I deserve When the King asked 
he found proof that all the boy said was true. The King told 
his minister that the boy was very clever as all of his words 
were' sharp. Thus the l^ng cleared the boy, gave his enemies 
a good scolding, and dismissed them. 

Later when the King and his minister were alone together 
the boy came to them with a great big cooking pot. The King 
asked him what he wanted. The boy answered, ‘Lord of 
Heaven, you have said all my words are trustworthy, so I have 
brought this cooking pot to be filled with ten thousancf rupees. 
Now will you give me the rupees?’ When the King heard 
this he was very much surprised and asked his minister what 
to do. The minister said, ‘Give him the rupees’. The boy 
took the money and went his way. Soon he met the daughter 
of the minister and called out, ‘To the one who gives me a good 
meal of rice I will give all of my money ’. A friend of the girl 
heard this and told her she had better feed the boy and get all 
of the money. The minister’s daughter hearing this called 
the boy and dished out the rice. However, he wished to take 
a bath before eating, so she brought the water for him. Then 
he said, ‘If I give you so many rupees you should wash my 
body for me ’. After the bath he said, ‘For all this money 
you should be willing to feed the rice to me ’. This she did 
and when he had finished she brought the tamal-pan (betelnut). 
After he had rested ho returned to the King and said, ‘Who 
would give a man a bath, feed him his rice, and then bring him 
the tamal-pan to chew?’ The King answered, ‘No one but a 
wife would do such a thing ’. ‘Then from today I am the son- 
in-law of the minister. Today his daughter has bathed me, 
fed me rice, and then brought me tamal-pan to chew,’ cried 
the boy with joy. The minister was very angry but the King 
explained that the boy was so very clever that he would make a 
good son. Then the minister gave his daughter and the King 
himself gave them the sacred book. They lived happily after 

T. C. Handique. 


16. The Story of the Merchant. 

Once there was a merchant. His wife died leaving a pair 
of children (a boy and a girl). Fearing that these children 
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would be uncared for the merchant decided to marry again. 
But the children instead of being cared for got a basketful 
(bushel) of trouble. The step-mother felt toward them as 
toward a cinder in the eye or a toothache. 

One day the merchant before going on a journey to buy 
goods called his wife and said, ‘I go on a business trip and while 
I am gone care for the pair of orphan children as you would 
care for me. As for eating, sitting, clothing, speaking, in a word, 
in nothing give them trouble ’. The wife let the tears roll down 
her cheeks (falsely) as she said, ‘That too will 1 do and they 
shall not have the least trouble. Even though they beat mo 
I will worship them *. The merchant after this talk with his 
wife went away on the trip. 

After her husband had gone the stop-mother began to abuse 
the pair of children. She would not let them have anything 
but the water left from bleaching the ashes and rice while she 
ate fish, turtle, fern greens, and arum stalks made into a delicious 
curry. As for clothing she wore fine Chinese silk, Avliite Assamese 
silk, and the golden silk (mogha) while she dn'ssed the children 
in coarse, torn, dirty pieces of old cotton cloth. They cleaned 
and brought water while she cooked and ate and sat with her 
feet off the floor like a queen all day long. Besides for even the 
smallest word she scolded them and cursed them, and hunted 
for an excuse to kick them. Will a man stand so much abuse ? 
The children grew thin and dried-looking. 

After many days the merchant returned from his trip. Ho 
brought several kinds of cloth for each child besides several 
other nice things, but when ho saw their condition tears came to 
his eyes. Without a word of questioning he took his wdfe by 
the hair, dragged her out, and said, ‘Ha! how could the children 
bo so thin and bad if they had not a fever or an illness ? Tell 
the truth or I will cut you in two pieces. You have abused 
them ’. The wife w^as so frightened that she drew a great sigh. 
The merchant did not let her go but asked, ‘You are so happy. 
How many times in a day did you eat ? Tell the truth or I will 
not let you go even if it thunders’. She shrank from him in fear 

and said, , How much sobbing and weeping 

Come in the noonday word 
With the child comes the tears. 

These are with you 
I cook and servo trembling, 

I take and weave thus, 

Three times 1 swear. Lord 

Three handfuls of wet rice ground. 

And if I ate more. Lord 
I swear by your head.’ 

When he heard this the merchant was very angry and said, 
‘If you ate so much and the children ate so much then you will 
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be eating my head \ So saying he cut off her nose and her ears 
and put her out of the house. From then on the merchant and 
his pair of children began to live happily. 

‘My clothing was black with dirt and I went home, 

True true true. 

The key-word cuts the skin 
When cut and open wipe it. 

I arrived at my own house.’ 

M. M. Bobdaloi. 


17. How TO PROVIDE FOR OlD AgB. 

Once there was an old couple living in a village. They 
had no son or daughter. Now in their old age they had no 
one to earn for them so the old man began to think of ^some 
clover plan by which he could earn some money. Finally the 
old man asked his wife, * How many rupees have you ? Give 
them to me and I will go out to got some more ’. The old 
lady, hearing that he was going out to find wealth, gave him 
twenty rupees. The old man went and bought a poor old 
horse with ten rupees and fed the other ten together with some 
grain to it. As he came along the road towards home leading 
his horse he mot a band of robbers. The robbers took the old 
horse and, since the old man could not be separated from it, 
the old man too. 

The next morning the old man went out to his friend the 
horse and began to knock apart the manure with a stick. There 
to the astonishment of the robbers he found ten silver rupees. 
The robbers said, * If we could only got this horse we would soon 
become rich ’. So they told the old man if he would let them 
have the horse they would let him go. But the old man told 
them that he could not give them the horse because he could 
not part with it. After much bargaining the robbers offered 
many rupees and the old man was persuaded to part with the 
horse for the money. 

The next day they went out and examined the manure but 
did not find a pice (copper). So they decided that they had been 
deceived. Then they went in search of the old man and on the 
second day came to his village. The old man having sold his 
horse went his way and met a man with two rabbits. Ho bought 
the rabbits and took them home. One he tied near his wife and 
one near himself. From time to time he loosened them and let 
them run between himself and his wife who was in the cook¬ 
house. 

When the robbers came to his home he said that they must 
eat and take a little rest. Then he told the rabbit to go and ask 
mother if the food was ready, as he set it free. Since there was 
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HO other way of escape it ran to the cook-house where the old 
woman tied it and let her’s loose to run out to her husband. 
When he saw it he took it and told the robbers that the rabbit 
had reported that the food was ready. After they had eaten 
the robbers asked for the rabbit so they could send word to 
their wives to have the food ready. The old man made many 
objections but at last in exchange for many rupees let the robbers 
have the rabbits. 

When the robbers were nearing home they decided to send 
the rabbits ahead to tell the women to have rice ready for them. 
So after giving the proper instructions they set the rabbits loose. 
They being wild rabbits went immediately to their own places in 
the forest. When the robbers reached home they asked for food 
but the rice had not yet been placed upon the fire. They got 
very angry because they were so hungry their stomachs burned. 
Then they asked, ‘Did you not receive word from the rabbits 
to have food ready for us ? ’ The wives said that had they known 
they were coming they would most certainly have had the food 
ready but they had not seen any rabbits. Then they understood 
the old man’s scheme and promised to have revenge on him. 

The old man kept two sticks in his house and told his wife 
when he struck her with one she was to fall down, roll back her 
eyes, and give the appearance of being dead. But that when 
he struck her with the other one she was to come back to life, 
otherwise there was no salvation for them. So when the robbers 
came he went out and began to tell about his two sticks. To 
prove it he struck the old woman and she fell down and made 
her face look like a dead person. Then he took the other stick 
and struck her and she rose up before their eyes and went to 
prepare the food and serve it as before. 

They became so interested in the two sticks they forgot 
their duty and began to bargain for them. As the robbers 
offered many rupees the sticks were finally given. The robbers 
went home and with the one stick beat their wives until they fell 
down dead and then went off on a two or three days’ trip. When 
they got back they found that the dead women smelled bad. 
They took the other stick and began to beat them but they only 
smelled worse—but how could you got dead women to get up 
and cook. Now they knew the old man to be a mischief- 
maker and decided to bind him and burn him alive. So they 
brought him to the edge of the forest and tied him to a tree 
while they went to gather wood. Soon after they left a cowherd 
boy came by on his way home with his cows and saw the man. 
He asked, ‘Big brother, who tied you to that tree and why did 
they bind you?’ The old man answered, ‘Son, a man has 
brought me here to marry me to a girl of the village. I am an 
old man and what should I do with a young girl ? I objected 
very strongly but they would not hear my words. If any one 
will let me loose I will give him the girl ’. As soon as the boy 
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heard this he said he would untie him if he would let him marry 
the girl. The boy untied the old man and in simple faith let 
himself be tied to the tree in his stead. The old man after 
tying the boy went safely back to his house. 

It was evening when the robbers came back and found the 
boy instead of the old man tied to the tree. They were so angry 
that they wanted to throw him into the fire at once and burn 
him. But then they began talking among themselves saying 
that the old man was very clever. He might be able to kill 
them all so they had better not give him any more trouble 
but leave the place at once. So they went to their houses and 
took everything and went far away. The old man by his clever 
tricks had gotten enough money so his last days were passed in 
comfort and happiness. 

Mellino Symon. 


18. The Brahman from Lotkon. 

A very poor Brahman lived in the country of Lotkon. 
Hih wife had a very sharp tongue. She was always scolding 
her husband because he did not bring in a lot of money. One 
day he felt very sorry because of the scolding. He thought, 
‘I shall leave my house. If I am not able to bring back some 
silver I shall not return So he left the house. 

He walked along the way until noon without finding any 
food or water and his stomach was empty and he began to feel 
faint. Then ho saw at the side of the road a sweet meats shop and 
went ovei’ to it. The shopkeeper had gone to eat his noon meal 
and left his eight-year-old son in charge, and ho too was dozing in 
the corner. When the Brahman came and stood near the sweets 
the boy said, ‘What do you want? What is your name?’ 
The Brahman answered, ‘ I came to get some sweets to oat. My 
name is Bee As he took a few pieces of the sweets and put 
them into his mouth the boy called his father saying, ‘Father, 
father, a Bee is eating the sweets ’. The father was just 
dozing off and feeling annoyed answered in a daze, ‘If a Bee 
eats the sweets let him, and do not keep annoying me*. 
The Brahman kept on eating until the boy could stand it no 
more and shouted, ‘Father, Bee is eating all the sweets This 
time the father sighed saying, ‘If ho eats all of them let 
him, but do not keep pestering me*. When the boy heard this 
he decided to go in and explain it all to his father. The Brahman 
saw that now he had not only the sweets but the money box 
as well and he opened it, took out forty rupees in silver, and 
ran off. The boy shook his father and explained the whole 
thing, so he came out and found his sweets all gone. Then he 
got very angry at the boy but the boy answered, ‘Did I not 
time after time tell you saying, ** Bee is eating all the sweets 
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and you said “ let him” *. ‘ But you said “a Bee is eating Why 
did you not say it was a man ? ’ asked the father. But, ‘He said 
his name was Bee,’ said the boy. Then the father asked which 
way he went and got on his horse to chase him. The Brahman, 
having quickly finished the sweets while walking rapidly down 
the road, felt tired and sat down under a tree by the side of the 
road to rest, when suddenly from the jungle a hog came out 
toward the Brahman grunting. The Brahman started to hide 
behind the tree but the hog circled the tree too. Thus they 
ran around the tree until the Brahman jumped and grabbed 
the hog’s tail. As he held tight to the tail and ran, the rupees 
came out one at a time and began to sow themselves around 
the foot of the tree. But the Brahman did not dare to let 
go the tail lest the hog should gnash him. 

On the other band, the shopkeeper on his horse came by 
and saw this man hanging to the hog’s tail and running around 
a tree. Then he stopped his horse, got off, and went over to the 
man saying,‘Big brother, why do you hang to this hog’s tail 
and chase him about like this?’ The Brahman answered, 
‘I have little time to answer you. Do you not see the rupees 
on the ground?’ He answered, ‘I see them’. ‘When I chase 
the hog around this way he drops those rupees so that is 
why I run him ’. The shopkeeper thought he had lost many 
rupees this day and if he could only make a handful in this 
way it would not be so bad. So ho said to the Brahman, ‘Big 
brother, will you let mo run him around a few times ? I too 
have fallen into great difficulties. If I run the hog around 
a few times and get a few rupees it will help a great deal. 
An unusual thief has today deceived me and stolen many 
rupees ’. The Brahman said, ‘You have received much trouble, 
if 1 help you it will clear mo. All right, run him ’. As he 
said this, still running, he let the shopkeeper grab and as soon 
as he had him, the Brahman let go and began quickly to pick 
up the silver about the tree. When he had gathered all hc' 
mounted the shopkeeper’s horse and rode off. The shopkeeper, 
unable to let go the tail, kept on running because he now saw 
that if he let go the hog would kill him. 

The Brahman on the horse rode a long way and at night 
stopped as a guest in a house by the road. After having a good 
meal ho went to bed and before daylight ho got u]) and put ten 
rupees in the hay in front of liis horse'and then went back to 
bed. When morning came the Brahman got up and with his 
host went out to see his horse. When he shook the grass in 
front of the horse ten rupees fell out. The host was astonished 
at this. The Brahman told him, ‘This horse eats his grass but 
always in what is left I find ten rupees and thus he supports 
me ’. When he heard this the host felt greedy. He began at 
once to try in every way to buy the horse. He effort the 
Brahman six hundred rui)ees and was refused as he could not 
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part with his horse but then he offered still more. At last for six 
hundred and fifty rupees and bis own horse to boot he succeeded 
in buying the horse. 

The Brahman then hastily tied the money up in a bundle 
and got on the other horse and rode away. He rode along the 
same road ho had come and saw that the shopkeeper was still 
hanging to the hog’s tail and running around the tree. When 
the shopkeei)er saw him he called, ‘You have deceived me, 
there is no silver and I keep running about hanging to this 
hog’s tail until I die ’. The Brahman said, ‘Big brother, I did 
not deceive you. If you will listen to my words and go around 
one hundred more times you will find one hundred rupees ’. 
The Brahman saw that the hog was getting weak and probably 
after one hundred more turns he would fall over and die. Then 
he struck his horse and rode off. The shopkeeper took comage 
and went on for a little when the hog fell down dead. Then the 
shopkeeper thought ‘ I am saved at last ’ and went off home. 
When the Brahman got home he gave the money to his wife 
saying, ‘ Is this not silver 1 * When she saw the silver she forgot 
all her scolding and treated him kindly. 

N. C. Das. 


19. The Fbog and the Snake. 

One day a frog went in search of food and when he returned 
he jumped right in front of a snake. The snake caught him. 
The frog felt his last day had come so began to pray to the 
Creator, ‘Save me, save me ’. The Creator came and the 
frog began his pleading, ‘Save me out of this mouth of death ’. 
The snake, seeing the Creator, also began to pray, ‘I have fasted 
for two days ; now that I have the food, do not let me be cheated 
out of it ’. 

Hearing both prayers, the Creator said to the frog, ‘Lie still 
and die ’, and to the snake, ‘Yes, if you lose it you’ll not get 
it again ’. The frog did as he was told and did not move. The 
snake thinking he was dead, and being tired from the struggle, 
put him out of his mouth and looked about. The frog took a 
chance and jumped away. The snake chased him but could 
not catch him. The snake lost the food out of his mouth, and 
the frog was saved from the jaws of death. 

N. C. Das. 


20. Unity (the Tigeb and the Fbog). 

A long time ago there was a whole clan of frogs in a pond. 
They went in search of food on land as well as in the water. 
One day one of them went in search of food on the land where he 
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met a tiger, the king of the forest. The king of the forest 
saw the frog and began to laugh as ho said, ‘Hallo Mr. Frog, 
how far do you think you can go Jumping like that?’ The 
frog said, ‘O king of the forest, I can go as far as you can, and 
oven if you run you could not keep up with me’. ‘Well!’ 
said the king of the forest, ‘if you can go faster than I then I 
will be your slave for a month’. ‘All right, come prepared 
day after tomorrow and we shall have a race to see who can go 
faster’, said the frog. The tiger said ho would be there and 
went off in the forest. 

The frog went at once to call his clan to discuss how they 
might win in this race with the tiger. After consultation they 
decided that they would place one at such a distance as the 
tiger would be able to jump. Then as the tiger at each jump 
would call out, ‘Oh frog’, the frog in front would answer ‘Yes’, 
so that the tiger would think the frog was ahead of him. 

On the day set, the tiger appeared and each frog was in 
his place. Soon they were off with an oven start. The tiger 
after a couple of jumps called out, ‘Oh frog’ I and the answer 
came back from a little ahead, ‘Yes’. The tiger was greatly 
surprised to find that the frog was in front of him. He thought 
to himself, ‘How can this be, I ran so far and so fast and that 
frog is still a bit ahead of me ? ’ Then he ran again taking great 
leaps each time and again called out, ‘Oh frog!’ Again the 
frog just in front answered, ‘Oh’. Each time when the tiger 
called out the answer came back from in front of him. Ho was 
astonished and had to admit that he could not keep up with 
the frog. So the tiger became their slave for one month. Thus 
it is that today for one month out of each year the tiger is seen 
feeding on the edge of a pond. By their united strength 
the frogs were able to keep the tiger as their slave for a month. 

N. C. Das. 


21. The Causes of Earthquakes. 

A great big cobra snake lives under our great fiat earth. 
This snake holds the world on his head. When the men of the 
earth become disobedient, sinful, and v^icked it becomes very 
heavy and the snake to relieve the burden shakes his head and 
the world trembles and throws down the houses and even breaks 
open the ground sometimes. Then the sinful men are killed 
and the world is lighter again. 

The world is hung by ropes from the four corners and 
sometimes the squirrels playing on these ropes chew at them 
until their sharp teeth out through and that lets one corner fall 
and causes the earthquake. 

II 
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The earth rests on the back of a great elephant and he does 
not mind the weight at all. But when a mouse comes near 
him he moves quickly to get out of the way and this makes the 
earth tremble until it breaks open and water comes out and some¬ 
times many men die. Only the wicked ones die in the earth¬ 
quake. 

Jaunabi Singh. 


22. In whom shall we have faith? 

A man once had a piece of land on the edge of a forest. 
He cultivated it very carefully and planted in it rice. But 
when the rice began to rii)en a wild boar came and started to 
eat it. The owner of the field took his spear and went out to 
see what was destroying his fine crop when he saw the wild boar. 
He struck him with the spear but the boar ran to a nearby tree 
and scratched himself a while and then ran off into the forest. 
Each day the boar came and each time the farmer speared him 
he ran to this tree and after scratching his wound was healed. 
Then the man saw that this tree had great power so he cut it 
down and carried it away. The next time the boar came to 
eat, the farmer speared him and again he ran to the tree but even 
the scratching on the stump healed his wound and ho returned 
to the forest. Finally, the farmer became angry and dug up 
the stump and throw it away too. This time he would get the 
boar. So when the boar came he threw the spear very hard and 
again the boar ran to the tree but the could not find it. Then 
he scratched himself on another tree but it did him no good and 
he died of his wound. 

Tliis is the meaning of the story. As long as we keep our 
faith in the Living God we are saved from all harm and danger. 
Just as the boar scratched himself against the wrong tree and 
lost his life so wc will lose our lives if wo do not find the True God. 
One who is himself weak cannot save others. 

N. C. Das. 


23. A Bbahman and ms Daughtbb-in-law. 

In a village in a little house surrounded by a small garden 
lived a Brahman. Ho was a great miser and would not spend 
even the smallest sum of money. So his wife was forced to 
fast until she sickened and died, but he remained firm. He was 
always trying to add to his store of wealth. But his daughter- 
in-law was just the opposite. Although ho could not bear to 
give a crumb to a hungry beggar she was generous. She used 
to fill her water-pot with rice and give it out along the way as 
she went to the stream to get water. 

IIB 
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Now a fisherman came and built a house near that of 
the Brahman’s. Every day he went out with his net to catch 
fish. In the evening he saved out those he needed for 
himself and took the rest to the market place where he sold 
them and bought such other things as would make him a nice 
meal. The Brahman would try to satisfy his hunger by eating 
a small amount of cold left-over rice with a bit of salt and some 
peppers rather than use a bit of his precious store. The daughter- 
in-law’s keen eyes observed the different ways of the two men. 

One day as she was going to get water she saw a dead cow 
surrounded by vultures. But the vultures only sat and looked 
at the animal. When they saw her they call^ to her saying, 
‘Daughter, will you drag the cow over this way? It is lying 
on the nobleman’s land and we dare not eat it there’. She 
answered, ‘How could I move such a big cow from that place ? ’ 
The vultures said, ‘We will add our blessing and you will 
be able ’. Then she tried and was able to drag the cow so that 
it did not rest on the nobleman’s land. The vultures in their 
joy said, ‘You may have any power you wish. Choose what it 
shall be ’. Then she told them, ‘I desire to see how a man’s 
spirit leaves his body when he dies ’. ‘Had you chosen anything 
else it would have been better for you. Since this is your 
desire you may have it but you must be very careful. If you 
tell thilg before anyone then you will die ’. So the vultures 
turned to their eating and the girl after taking her bath took 
her water-pot and returned home. 

Not long after this the Brahman died and she was very 
anxious to see how his spirit left his body. She watched very 
closely but what she saw made her very angry. The spirit loft 
the body and then returned slapping the face, kicking and turn¬ 
ing the body from side to side, abusing it and saying, ‘In all this 
time that I have lived with you, you never gave me one good meal 
to eat. You never gave me a good garment to wear but always 
made me suffer. This is the way you bid me farewell, now I 
leave you ’. Several times it returned and slapped and beat 
the body. The girl became so angry that she could no longer 
endure the sight and came away. She not only did not weep 
but showed no signs of sorrow at the death of her father-in-law. 
The neighbours were very much surprised and called her a very 
hard-hearted daughter-in-law. 

A few months later the fisherms^n died. The girl was so 
curious and eager to see how his spirit left his body that she 
went to watch. As she watched the spirit loft the body but 
clung to his neck, sobbing and crying as it said, ‘You were 
so good to me and I was so happy. You always fed and clothed 
me so nicely. Not even for one day did you give me trouble. 
Now I must go and you will stay. How hard you worked to 
keep me happy and feed me well I shall never forget it ’. In 
this way the spirit came back six or seven times to cling to his 
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neck and kiss him in fond farewell. The girl fell to weeping 
bitterly as she saw all this. 

The neighbours began to talk saying to one another, ‘ When 
the fisherman dies why should she weep ? When her father-in- 
law died she did not show the least sign of sorrow. It must be 
that there was something between thorn ’. Because of these 
doubts they called everyone in the village and began to ask 
her before them all, ‘What have you to say for yourself?’ 
She answered, ‘I have nothing to answer ’. ‘Why did you not 
cry when the Brahman died ? If you did not weep then why 
should you weep when this fisherman dies?’ ‘I cannot tell 
you’, she said, ‘If I tell I will die’. This made them angry 
and they said, ‘Do not think you can frighten us and thus save 
yourself. You must tell ’. She asked them to prepare for her 
funeral and she would tell. Then she began to tell how because 
of the gift given by the vultures she was able to see how the 
spirit loft the body of her father-in-law and how it left that of 
the fisherman. Just as she finished tolling how it was, she fell 
over dead. Then the neighbours believed and i)erformed the 
funeral rites according to the custom. 

When the vultures came to know of this they came in great 
crowds and began pouring w’ater upon her so that she came back 
to life. The vultures told her, ‘You must not leave this place 
until someone comes and formally marries you ’, and then fiew 
away. 

Some time later a man passing through the place saw the 
Brahman’s daughter-in-law sitting there and asked, ‘Are you 
not going home?’ ‘Unless someone comes and takes me 
in regular marriage I will not go,’ she answered. The man 
went at once to her husband and told him that his wife was 
sitting in the burial ground. He went at once to bring her home 
but she answered him in the same way. Her husband imme¬ 
diately went home and began to send out the betelnut and fresh 
leaf (the customary invitation to a wedding) to all his friends. 
In a short time he had completed the arrangements, married 
her and took her home. 

One day not long after her marriage she saw her father-in- 
law in a dream. He begged her to give him a storehouse of 
rice. Ho told her that there were throe storehouses for rice 
in the house of death but they all contained the black paddy (a 
kind of rice which Brahmans do not eat). The meaning of this 
was, that during his lifetime there was a festival of the eleventh 
day of the moon. As the Brahman sat peeling a banana ready 
to eat it, a beggar came along hoping to get something to eat. 
The poor hungry beggar asked for something from him and he 
ate the banana and threw the peel to the beggar saying, ‘Here 
eat this ’. The beggar was so hungry that he took the peel to 
the river, washed it off and began to chew off the ijaside, took a 
drink of water, and went his way. For this reason the Brahman 
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found only the food which he could not eat when he got to the 
house of death. In his agony he remembered his daughter-in- 
law and appealed to her. She felt so sorry for him that the next 
day she sacrificed a storehouse of grain in the name of her 
father-in-law. So from that day the Brahman had food and 
did not appear in dreams any more. 

There is an Assamese saying that, 

‘ A gift destroys distress. 

Bathing destroys sin, 

Give one measure of money and 
Receive a hundred-fold. 

There are no gifts in the house of death 
You receive just what you have given.’ 

N. C. Das. 


24. What does a Name mean ? 

There used to be a boy in a village who, no matter what 
work he was given, would do it very well and without a word of 
objection. Aa a result the people gave him the name Lotikai. 
So that even when he became a man the name Lotikai remained 
with him. 

One day he decided that he would not remain in a village 
where everyone called him Lotikai but would go where no one 
knew his name. He soon left the village behind and walked 
for some time until he saw a strange tree by the side of the 
road. As he stood looking at it a man came along and he 
asked him, ‘I say, brother, what tree is this?’ ‘They call 
this the undying tree,’ he answered. ‘But,’ said Lotikai, ‘how 
is that ? It is called the undying tree but see it is dying ’. 
This puzzled him so much that he was still thinking of it when 
he came to a place where the water came gushing out of the 
ground. Then he saw a man and asked him, ‘What is this that 
the water comes gushing out like that?’ ‘Why? Don’t you 
know?’ he asked, ‘this is called an ooze'. This troubled 
him even more that it should be called an ooze when it came 
gushing up and out. ‘What a strange name to give it,’ he 
thought. Ho stopped the next man he met and asked him what 
his name was, to which the man answered, ‘My name is 
Dhonai ’. ‘Then,’ said Lotikai, ‘you must be very rich *. But 
the man answered sadly, ‘No, my lord, to show you how poor 
I am let me tell you that I eat one meal and one I do not eat ’. 

This puzzled him still more so that ho kept repeating to 
himself, ‘The undying dies, the ooze gushes, the rich man 
has not enough to eat. These names are absolutely the opposite 
to what the things really are Then ho met an old woman 
with a basket on her hip. So he asked her, ‘Mother, where 
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are you going?’ ‘Son, I go to beg for food. Begging is the 
staff of my life. If I do not beg I must die,’ she said. Now 
with these cases all before him he began to weave them into 
verse: 

• The undying dies. 

The ooze gushes. 

The poor man is Dhonai, 

The daughter of Lakhmi ^ 

With her basket goes abegging. 

But where do I Lotikai go ?’ 

Now that he began to understand that the name did not 
mean what the person was like but just the opposite he decided 
to return to his own village. Now the name Lotikai (vinelike) 
was no longer ugly to him and he did not mind hearing the 
people call him that. 

N. C. Das. 


25. The Tale-beaber. 

This good man worked very hard to support his mother, his 
wife, and children. Every day he walked seven miles to his work. 
He worked on a farm where they cultivated many different kinds 
of grains and fruits. He used to bring some of the seeds home 
and plant them in his own garden. So that together with his 
salary he had his grain, so he became quite wealthy. 

One day a man came to their home while he was away and 
began to talk with the mother saying, ‘Mother, you should do 
something about your son. He has a very bad smelling breath. 
This is a sign of a very bad illness which, if not cured, may kill 
him’. On the other hand, he also spoke to the son saying, 
‘Brother, do you know that nowadays your mother has a very 
bad disposition and 1 am afraid of her ? If she gets a chance 
in the evening while she is sitting in the cook-house she will 
say, “ Ijet me see your face ” and will eat that person alive ’. 

The doubt which this evil man had put into the mind of 
the old lady about her son worried her so that she wished to 
go to him to see for herself. He had also poisoned the mind 
of the son so that he feared his mother. The mother’s love 
overcame her so that she could not wait for her son’s return. 
She took her cane and started on the long walk, resting from 
time to time under a tree by the way. At last she arrived 
just at evening time. She went at once to the cook-house to 
bathe and massage her tired feet. The son, coming in from 
his work, also went to the cook-house to wash his feet. The 
mother was so eager to see if her son really did have a bad 


1 Goddess of wealth. 
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breath said, ‘Son lot mo see your face She put her hands 
around his neck and drew him down so that she might smell his 
breath. But because of the words of the tale-bearer the sight 
of his mother’s face with her mouth slightly opened in her eager¬ 
ness to smell his breath frightened him. ‘ Maybe it is reaUy 
true then that she will eat me,’ thought he. Crying out ‘Oh! 
My 1! she will eat me ’ he struck her such a blow that the old 
lady, weak and tired from her long walk, fell dead at his feet. 
He had struck with all the force of one afraid of his life. Then 
he looked at her face and realized what he had done. It was 
with great sorrow and weeping that ho performed the funeral 
rites for her. 

A snake is e^il, 

A tale-bearer is evil. 

Both are alike deceitful, 

But the tale-bearer is worse. 

Much more wicked than a snake. 

By medicine or magic a snake can be controlled, 

But the tale-bearer can by no means be controlled. 

N. C. Das. 


26 . Fate. 

A son may be a soldier, or he may be a leader, or he may be 
rich, or he may be handsome one never knows. 

Once there was a man who had four sons. The eldest one 
was a great leader and would always be found where there were 
crowds. The second was very handsome and loved to dress 
in nice clothing. The third son seemed to be simple and 
liked to just wander about from place to place. The fourth 
boy seemed to have none of these special qualities but worked 
in the fields from early morning until evening. 

One day when he was returning home, tired from his day’s 
work, the thought came to him, ‘There are four men and their 
wives who eat but I am the only one who works. If we four 
brothers would all work just think how much we could raise 1’ 
With this in mind he spoke to his brothers when ho reached 
home. The older brother said, ‘Come let us all four get into a 
boat and go to another town and see what each of us can bring 
back ’. So the next day they took the boat and wont to the town 
where the King lived. They fastened the boat to the wharf 
and sent out the youngest one saying, ‘Now you go into the 
town and let us see what you will find ’. He left the boat and 
went into the town and since he was a farmer he soon noticed a 
man hoeing and went to him asking, ‘What can you give me ? 
Can you give me some food because there are a number of us 
who have come ? ’ The man marked off a piece of ground and 
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said, ‘If you will hoe this piece then I will get some food for you 
The young man said, ‘Yes, I will do the hoeing, you go now and 
get the food So the man went home and took a measure of 
rice, a red pumpkin, another kind of pumpkin, a handiul of 
fish, oil, salt, peppers, etc. This he made into a bundle and 
gave to him. He took his reward and returned to the boat, very 
happy to show his brothers. 

They decided that the next day they would send the third 
son, the simple one, out to see what ho would bring back. He 
was up early and away almost before it was light. As he walked 
along he saw’ two men who seemed very busy binding up some¬ 
thing into a bundle to be carried on the head. Just then he 
cleared his throat very loudly and the two men were so frightened 
that they left the bundles and ran away as fast as they could. 
The simple fellow took the bundles one at a time and carried 
them back to the boat. The two men having killed a man had 
stolen all of his jewellery, clothing, and valuables and thought 
they had reached a safe place where they could bind them into 
bundles. How true it is that a thief is himself robbed, and 
the hornet stings the wood and hurts only himself. 

Then the second son, the handsome one, was sent out. 
He dressed in his best and looking his handsomest he walked 
with great dignity tow^ards the city. Suddenly the King’s 
daughter, on her way dowm to the river to bathe, saw’ this hand¬ 
some man. She thought him so very beautiful that she fell in 
love with him at once and instead of going to take her bath she 
returned homo greatly troubled. Later when she did not come 
to eat her meal the King was greatly disturbed and sent in search 
of her. They found her at last in a very melancholy state. She 
refused to be comforted so the King and the Queen asked what 
she desired and why she had entered this state. Then she said, 
‘This morning when 1 was going down to bathe I saw'^ a very 
handsome man. I shall not oat unless you bring that man and 
let me marry him ’. The King sent his men out and soon found 
the man whom they brought to the palace and the couple were 
married. The King gave such an enormous dowry with the 
princess that boat-load after boat-load was sent and the animals 
had to be driven. There were elephants, camels, cows, horses, 
goats, etc., being taken in droves along the river bank. 

The last one to go was the eldest brother who loft their 
boat to show what he could bring back. As he walked along 
towards the market he was wondering, ‘Let us see what I can 
bring back ’. In the road ahead he saw a large group of people 
who seemed to be discussing some important matter. As bo 
listened it seemed that they were not able to decide anything, 
so he sat down and asked them to tell him the whole matter 
from the beginning. Then the leader of the group began to tell 
him that ‘There is a woman who seems to have two husbands 
and they both claim that she is their wife. We are not able 
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to decide wliich one is her real husband whom she married. 
Some months ago her husband took his small stock of goods in 
his boat and with his oarsmen started down the river to trade. 
Two or three weeks afterwards he came back saying, “ As I was 
on my way I met some robbers who killed my oarsmen, took all of 
my goods, and it was only by good luck that I escaped with my 
life The wife said, “What is money and goods ? Let those 
things go. The important thing is that your life has been spared. 
We have enough. If you live wo shall manage But this week 
another man comes home and says he is her husband. He says 
he has been trading and brought home many things and finds 
another man in his house who claims to be his wife’s husband. 
So he has called this council to decide who is the rightful husband. 
The two men are the same in complexion, the same features, the 
voice and manner of speaking is the same, so we have not been 
able to decide anything.* The new loader, in order to get at 
the inner truth of the matter, asked someone to bring an earthen 
water-pot. Then ho said, ‘ Now the woman belongs to the one 
who can get inside of the water-pot \ The man who had just 
come and who had been trading lost all hope of getting his wife. 
But the man, who came home first, came and said, ‘ I can do 
that ’ and quickly entered the pot. The leader then thrust 
a big piece of wood in the mouth of the pot, made a fire, and set 
the pot upside down over the fire. Aftei* a while when the fire 
died down they looked into the pot to find a badly charred 
raven. They called the other man and told him, ‘ Now we know 
that he Avas only an evil spirit and the woman is yours. He has 
been able to assume your shape and live with your wife all of 
this time and has been able to throw sand in the eyes of all the 
villagers even. But some day even a thief will meet his match 
and this one has met his end as you see ’. 

Everyone was so happy at the way the difficulty had been 
settled that they told the husband to find some suitable reward 
for this excellent judge. So the husband gave the half of all 
his wealth and escorted him back to his boat Avith great joy. 
The next day the four brothers loosed their boat and started 
home with their goods whicli they had received. A feAv days 
later they reached their oAvn village and sent Avord to their 
Avives who came down to help them bring in the gifts. The 
youngest and his wife were able to carry all the rice, vegetables, 
and food in the one trip. The third son, the simple one, and 
his wife had to make two trips to carry off all the things the 
thieves had left. The second, the handsome one, and his AAife 
had to make many trips to carry all that he had received and 
besides that he bad brought home a princess. The cattle Avhich 
bad been driven along had already arrived. The boatmen had 
to help the eldest brother and his wife to carry the many loads 
of things he had received. They had all been asked by the 
eldest not to use any of their goods until they had met and 
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decided what to do. When they met the eldest brother asked, 
' Now, brother, do you still wish to live separately ? ’ The 
youngest brother answered at once, ‘ No, I do not as he was 
very happy to share with the others. 

N. C. Das. 


27. The Cat and the Dog both gain. 

Once there was an old man and his wife in a village who 
had raised an owl for their pet. The old man used to do his 
farming as the owl told him. At the beginning of every year 
the gods used to hold a meeting to discuss whether they would 
send rain or not and where to plant the rice to get a good crop. 
This owl used to go every year and sit under the seats and listen 
to all that was said and then he would come and tell the old 
man about it. That is, he would tell the old man that this year 
there would not be much rain so he should choose a low piece of 
land and plant his rice there. Then the old man would go and 
start to plow a low piece of land. When his neighbours saw this 
they would call out to him, ‘ Old man, why do you cultivate 
there ? That is very low land and when the rains come there 
will be eight or nine feet of water there. Even if you do 
plant your rice there you will never get a crop *. The old 
man would only answer, ‘ This low piece of land was not being 
used and so I thought “ let us see what it will raise this time if 
I cultivate it ” 

The village people thought of him as a very simple old man. 
However, when the rain did not come and no one was able to 
plant, the old man’s rice grew beautifully .and he and his wife 
filled their barns with the rice from their fields. Another time 
the owl would tell the man to cultivate a very high piece of land. 
Then, too, the villagers would tell him that ho would never get 
a crop on such high dry ground and would talk among themselves 
about his being a bit crazy. But again they found that at harvest 
time his crop was very good and he had all the rice he could 
store. While the other villagers who planted on the lower 
ground lost everything when the floods came. The old man had 
plenty while everyone else had nothing. 

The gods became interested in the fact that the old man 
always had a good crop and decided to make themselves visible 
and visit the old man in his home. Of course the old owl heard 
this too and said to the old man, ‘ Now when these gods come to 
your house, plant a row of banana trees on each side of the path 
leading from your gate to the house and sweep the ground very 
well, spread down mats and on top of them spread a cloth. 
Then each of you with a jug of water in your hands stand on 
either side of the gate to wait for them. \^en they come, first 
fall down and worship them, then wash their feet, and lead them 
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on the cloth to the house. If you do all of these things then 
you will find favour in their sight, but if not, they will send mis¬ 
fortune to you So the old man and his wife did just as the 
old owl had said and they stood by the gate, each with a jug of 
water waiting for them. In a short time the gods came and the 
old couple fell down in worship, washed their feet, led them on 
the covered path to the house, and seated them with great 
reverence. Everything went well until they saw the owl. Then 
one of them said, ‘ Well I now I begin to understand who has 
done all these things. You, owl, have told the old man where to 
plant. From now on you shall not live in men’s houses and 
you shall be able to say two words only. The only words you 
will say will be “Sur, sur (Thief, thief)” and the second will 
be “ Niyu, niyu (I take) ”. You will no longer be able to tell 
men what you hear. Now fly away from here ’. From that day 
the old man had to suffer his losses as well as enjoy his gains as 
other men since he was as blind as they as to the future. His 
bird could no longer help him. 

N. C. Das. 


28. Diwali (the Light Festival). 

Once there was a merchant living in a village with his wife 
and only son. His house was small and so too was his shop, 
but he never seemed to lack anything he wanted for his family. 
One day he was ill and could not go to bis work. That night he 
called his wife and told her that he was going to die. He asked 
her to be sure to tell their son about the lights. He told her that 
the god Yama would come for him but that she was not to 
weep or feel sad as all would go well if they would only remember 
the lights. 

Nevertheless the poor widow did feel very lonely after her 
husband’s death. What should she do and how would she be 
able to raise her son now ? The boy was still only a child so she 
went with him to the shop every day and was surprised to find 
how much money she had at the close of the day. The boy 
too was very happy to be in the shop and soon learned to care 
for it very well. But still she worried about how she would buy 
the new goods when these were all sold. 

She did remember the lights and the boy was delighted to 
keep the little lamps filled with oil at first but later became 
sleepy. When his mother came later she found him sitting there 
fast asleep. She was frightened and quickly filled the lamps 
that were empty but there were a few still burning. But she need 
not have been so worried for the goddess of wealth, Lakhshmi, 
had come in while the boy slept and blessed both the house and 
the shop. Their shop still continued to prosper and the other 
merchants began to wonder how a woman and a small boy could 
make an 3 rthing. 
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When the time oame again for the lights to bo put out the 
mother in her gratitude put out more and they kept them well 
filled. The merchants were watching to see why they kept 
these lights but they did not see when the goddess entered. 
They did hear the mother when she came and again found her 
son fast asleep. She roused the boy telling him that he must 
remember to keep the lights burning. ‘If the lights go out then 
the goddess may not find her way into our home or may pass by 
our shop and then wo will suffer.’ The boy put fresh oil in the 
lamps and the merchants went off to their homes saying that 
they too would worship this goddess and they too would put 
out lights another year so that their shops might be blessed. 

Jane Symon. 

This festival comes every year and wo receive an invitation 
from the shopkeepers to come and enjoy their hospitality. 
It is one of the most beautiful festival I have seen. The Assamese 
people are very clever in arranging the lights in all kinds of fancy 
patterns and how they can get these tiny clay lamps to give the 
impression of lights hung in mid-air I do not know. The potter 
has a good business at this time of the year as all these little 
clay lamps not bigger than the palm of your hand but about 
an inch deep must bo bought new. It is well worth one’s time 
to walk about to see all of the different places so beautifully 
decorated with lights. 

The festival takes place during the dark of the moon about 
the last of October or &at week of November. The date of the 
invitation I have with me is October 31st, 1929. The cloth 
shops are all owned by men from Marw^ar. This to them is a 
new business year. They have closed their business for the year 
and decorate the shop with the most gorgeous silks, great mirrors, 
lovely lamps, and flowers to give it all just that artistic look 
which they know so well how to create. The table in the centre 
of the room holds fruits, the lovely silver perfume container as 
well as spices, cigarettes, and the betelnut. Each guest is re¬ 
ceived and offered any and all of the kinds of refreshments and 
each is sprayed with, or touched with, the real ‘attar of roses’ 
or some other oriental perfume. When the guests leave they all 
wish the firm a prosperous year. It is expected that you will 
call on all of the firms where you have done business during the 
year and it is polite to call on any new business man. Tliis is a 
festival to the business man’s goddess, Lakhshmi, who grants 
success or failure for the firm. 

In. the village however, it is quite as important to keep this 
festival as for the town folk. We drove through a number of 
villages one year to see how they kept this worslup of Lakhshmi. 
It was beautiful to see the tiny lights in among the trees, for 
there is not another light and these tiny lamps must be filled 
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often with mustard oil and the rag wicks kept pulled up so the 
tiny spark will keep alive. These must be kept burning all 
night because if they should go out then the goddess will turn 
away and you will fail in your attempts to raise a crop or to 
make a good bargain for your grain. This story seems to be 
common all over India but there are many versions of it. The 
ones in the villages have more to do with the crops and grain. 
The sacrifice takes place about one o’clock at night when the 
offering is made before the idol or picture of Laldishmi. This 
lasts only for one night and must be all cleared by noon of the 
next day. The coming of the electric lights has somewhat 
taken the place of the beautiful lamps in the Bengali shops, 
but street lights are off for the evening. It is lovely to be in a 
town on the river banks for the festival as they set lights afloat 
in tiny boats made of banana leaves or the pith. 1 do not 
know of any other printed form of the story though many 
descriptions of it have been written. 


29. Showers of Gold. 

An old man and his wife had seven sons. When the eldest 
son was married and brought his bride home they asked her to 
cook for them. After about two years the second son was 
married and brought his wife home. Now she was asked to do 
the cooking. In this way one by one they all were married and 
each new wife was asked to be the cook for the family. But 
when the seventh son brought his wife and she was asked to 
cook she said, ‘I will be the cook but be it sister-in-law or brother- 
in-law or these whom I have taken to bo my father and mother, 
if they come from the field or from any other work, whatsoever 
it may be, let them bring something in their hand. Should they 
not bring anything then I will not give them any rice to eat ’. 
When they heard this everyone, great and small, began to 
complain, ‘The work in the fields is so hard and where shall 
we got anything to bring home’. But the old man and his wife 
both said, ‘This is a good plan and if I do not bring something 
home then do not give me anything to eat ’. So it became a rule 
that no one of them could come home empty-handed. There is 
a saying that, ‘He who wishes to eat and live, must attend to 
the calls of nature also’. 

So it was that he who worked in the field would bring home 
a fish, some arum, some fern leaves, a bit of wood, etc. But 
whatever he brought he would place it in the courtyard and call 
out, ‘Oh, bride, come out’. She would come out and receive 
whatever was brought, then they would go, have a bath, 
and come back to eat and rest. Then in the afternoon they went 
out to their work again. One day one of them could not find 
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anything to bring but saw a dead snake skin and decided to 
take that home. All of the others had nice things but all he 
had was this snake skin. When he gave it he said, "I could 
find nothing else so have brought this’. She looked at it and 
said, ‘Throw it on the roof of the house’. He was quite 
relieved and having taken his bath came back for his rice. 
Another day one coidd find nothing but some dung. So he took 
an arum leaf and carefully wrapped it up and took it home. 
The young wife was somewhat angry at this but told him to 
put it away very carefully in the cowshed, which he did, and 
after bathing was allowed to have his meal. 

One day the Sling’s daughter, when she went to the river to 
bathe, took off her necklace of gold and laid it on the sand while 
she went into the water. This bright shining thing caught the 
eye of a hawk who came down and caught it up in his beak and 
flew away. The princess sent a man to follow the hawk and try 
to recover her necklace. The hawk circled about for some time 
and at last came to rest on the roof of the old man’s house. 
Here he saw the old dry snake skin and after looking at it for 
some time decided to take it and leave the golden trinket there. 
The man who was following the hawk arrived in the courtyard 
just in time to see the exchange. He shouted out to the old man, 
‘The hawk snatched up the princess’ necklace and has dropped 
it on your roof. Will you please let me get it down so that I 
may return it to her ? ’ The young wife came out and heard 
what had happened. She said, ‘Unless you will give one-half 
of its value I cannot allow you to take it’. When the man ran 
to tell the princess she was very willing to give half the value 
and sent to her father for the money at once. When the man 
returned the young wife asked her husband to get the necklace 
down for him. The whole family was so pleased with the wise 
words of the young wife that they forgot all the unkind thoughts 
they had had and rejoiced in this new wealth. 

About this time one of the King’s enemies was successful 
in poisoning his food so that the King was about to die. Word 
was sent out that the only thing that could save the King’s life 
was some twelve-year-old dung. Men were sent out to go from 
house to house in search of it and then they remembered that 
one of the sons brought in some a long time ago and put it in the 
cowshed. Tliis they took to the palace and very soon the King 
was restored. As soon as the King was able he asked who had 
saved his life and the men told him that they found what they 
needed at the house of the old man with seven sons. The King 
caused his kingdom to be divided into four parts and bestowed 
one-quarter on the family as a sign of his appreciation. This 
increased still more the family pride in the young wife. 

There was an old Brahman living in the village who, when 
he heard of the good fortune of the family, began to plan how, 
when the old man died, he would get a goodly portion of this 
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for his part in the funeral rites. He became anxious that the 
old man die soon but how was this to be brought about. So he 
went to the astrologer and explained his desire to him. The 
astrologer began to find out the good and bad omens that might 
infiuence the old man. Finally ho smiled and said, ‘There is 
one bamboo in particular that leans over the roof of his house. 
If you can get this without harming it in any way, take it home, 
dry it, and burn it, the old man will surely die and his 
wife too. Go now and do exactly as I have told you. Got only 
that one that hangs over the roof*. The old Brahman did not 
wait but went straight to the house of the old man. When he 
entered the courtyard the old man greeted him with, ‘Well, 
my Lord, what can be your business today?’ The Brahman 
answered at once, ‘You have something which I need very 
much. I see that you have many bamboos and there is one 
which leans over the roof, I need a bamboo like that very much ’. 

‘ Well, when the boys come in from work I will have them cut 
it for you*. As they sat waiting for the sons to come in from 
work they talked of many things. But as soon as they did 
come the father asked them to cut the bamboo for the Brahman. 
They said, ‘What could you do with that one ? Why not take a 
good one ? This one is so crooked it is of no use *, when they 
saw which one they were to cut. ‘ But I need one that is bent 
like that,* answered the Brahman. Just as the boys cut the 
bamboo the old brown cow in the shed became restless and the 
young wife went out to set her free. She went straight to the 
newly cut bamboo and began to eat the leaves. The Brahman 
picked up his bamboo and carried it home. Then he split it 
and placed it in the sun to dry. In a few days it was dry and 
he watched it burn with great satisfaction. But even though 
he waited he received no word of the old man or his wife’s death. 
He then went back to the astrologer and told him all that ho had 
done but it brought no results. ‘But,* said the astrologer, ‘you 
say that when the bamboo was cut the brown cow came and ate 
some of the leaves. I told you that you were to bring it to 
your house without harming it in any way. This you have not 
done. Now if you can bring away the cow then your desire 
will be fulfilled, but if not, it cannot bo done*. 

The Brahman then instructed his son what to say and do 
and took him with him to the old man’s house. The boy at 
once began to shout saying, ‘Oh father, ask the old man to 
give me the browm cow. I want hdr*. Hearing this the old 
man told his sons saying, ‘The Brahman’s son wishes to have 
our brown cow. I think he especially wants the calf. What 
shall we do ? ’ The sons said, ‘Give her to lum. Take her son*. 
When they went to the shed there stood the brown cow with the 
tears running down her face. Then the young wife came out, 
took a new towel from her pocket, and wdped the tears from the 
cow’s face and put the towel back in her pocket. Then one of 
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the sons led the cow out of the shed and gave her to the Brahman’s 
son. They wont oS home happily. But after a week when 
there still was no news of the old man’s death they did not know 
what to do. The Brahman could endure it no longer and went 
again to the astrologer. The astrologer looked at him kindly 
but said, ‘How many times must you bother me ? Why do you 
not complete the thing at once? You worry me. The cow 
cried when you talked of taking her, didn’t she ? Then the 
young wife went out and wiped the tears with a towel and put 
the towel back in her pocket. Now you must get that towel 
if you desire the death of the old man’. Immediately the 
Brahman returned home and began to instruct his son what to 
say. The two of them again called on the old man and again 
the son called out, ‘Father, that day when we took the brown 
cow the daughter-in-law wiped the tears off her face with a 
towel and took it back into the house. I must have that towel ’. 
The old man could not see why he should not have it, so ordered 
his daughter-in-law to give the towel to the boy. She brought 
out the towel but the boy said it was not the one. Then another 
and he said it was not that one, until at last she brought out 
the one that had been used. She broke off a couple of threads 
and handed it to the boy who was so pleased that they soon 
went home. This time they were sure that within the week 
the old man would die. But he lived on and the Brahman went 
again to the astrologer. After he explained everything the 
astrologer looked at his book and said, ‘You did bring the 
towel but the wife broke off two or three threads and swallowed 
them. So now you must kill the young woman before the old 
man will die’. Then the Brahman wont home very sad but 
at last ho thought up a plan. When he again called on the 
old man he was received with such respect and given the seat 
of honour. The old man asked, ‘My Lord, what words do you 
bring today?’ ‘I have come to try to save you and your 
family from a very great danger. A great misfortune is coming 
to you and we must think of some way of escape. Your youngest 
daughter-in-law is expecting a child, is she not ? 1 have had a 

vision in which I have been warned that your daughter-in-law 
is about to give birth to a monster, one who will eat human 
flesh. When he is born he will eat you and your wife flrst and 
then your sons and their wives and his own father and mother 
and then he will eat the neighbours. After that he will oat 
anyone he finds until all are destroyed. Therefore you must 
employ every means possible to prevent this’. The old man 
took ^11 this in simple faith and went at once to try to find some 
means of killing his daughter-in-law. 

In the evening when the sons all came in from work he called 
the youngest one aside and told him about this awful thing that 
was about to befall them. The only way for them to escape 
was for the young husband to kill her before she gave birth to 
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this monster. He also promised his son that if he would do 
this to save them then he would get him another beautiful 
wife. After they had eaten their rice the young man took 
his knife and began to sharpen it. His wife watching hm said, 
^That is so sharp that one could easily cut a man in two with it. 
It is not necessary to sharpen it any more’. ‘I noticed that 
the jungle was very thick at the back of the garden and it will 
take a sharp knife to cut and clear that.’ After that he took 
a couple of chows of ‘pan’, worshipped his God, and went oS to 
bed. He waited until he was sure that his wife was asleep. 
Then he took out the knife and went over to her. Then just as 
ho raised his knife the flare of the lamp seemed to chuckle saying, 
‘You will never get it, you will never get it ’. Two or three 
times he raised his knife and lowered it again. Then his wife 
wakened and saw him there, ready with the knife in his hand. 
She jumped up from her bed and threw her arms about his neck 
crying, ‘Why did you not kill me while I slept ? ’ Then the 
young man’s heart melted and he told her that they must lea,ve. 
^If we stay in this house I must kill you. We had better 
both of us go away at once.’ So they gathered a few things 
and tied them into a bundle and left the house together. 

The next morning when the pair were not to be found the 
family began to grieve, especially for the young son. A short 
time after that the old man died and his wife soon followed him, 
leaving the family sad indeed. The old Brahman came and 
performed all of the funeral rites and received much money 
and gifts. There is a saying like this, ‘Potatoes seek curry. 
Brides seek a bridegroom. Brahman and vultures seek the dead, 
Astrologers seek the sick’. After this one misfortune after 
another came to the family until the six brothers and their 
wives became so poor that they did not have enough to eat. 

Now let us turn to the younger brother and his wife. They 
entered deeper and deeper into the forest until it came time for the 
birth of the child. Hie woman said that she must rest there 
under the tree as her time was near. The husband said he would 
go on to the stream and get some water for her. But on his 
way the words of the Brahman came back to him. ‘Your wife 
will give birth to a demon who will eat you all.’ Then ho 
thought, ‘Now he is about to be born and if I am there he will 
surely eat me. Well, now that I have come away I shall stay 
away. I shall not go back’. So he followed the stream on 
and on. The young wife calling upon her God was left alone 
in the midst of the forest to give birth to her beautiful son. 
She waited for a very long time for her husband to bring the 
water to bathe the boy and had given up hope of getting it. 
Just then the great Lord Elrishna and Parbhati were passing 
that way in their chariot. When Parbhati saw this woman she 
called out to the Great One, ‘Stop the chariot and see what 
has happened. Let us see if we can find some help for her’. 
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Then the Great One said, ‘Devi, how you do keep me going 
here and there to do things. There you had to bring a house 
for an elephant, then to keep watch over the tigers and bears. 
Then I had to make the long-homed buffalo give milk to feed 
the monkeys. 1 stole food from men’s houses to feed other 
monkeys. Here 1 shall have to stay until the boy can walk ’. 
When the child was a little larger she and her son bade Krishna 
and Parbhati a fond farewell and went to seek shelter from 
the people in a village. She found a place with a widow. Now 
this woman was barren and was also a widow. When she went 
out in search of food and rice she used to tell the woman that 
if the baby had a bowel movement she was not to wash him but 
that she herself would wash him when she returned. The widow 
answered angrily, ‘ Oh mother, do you think I am a servant that I 
would clean up for other jieoples’ children ? Even if you had not 
have told me 1 should not have bathed him ’. After a little while 
the baby’s mother went to the village for rice and oil for hor meaL 
When she returned she found that the widow had bathed the baby. 
So she asked her, ‘Why did you bathe the baby 1 You said that 
you did not wish to care for another’s child ’. She said that she 
bad done nothing with the baby. Why should she bathe liim ? 
‘Just as boiling water makes a noise, so those who live in another’s 
house become dependent,’ said she. The mother made no 
answer. 

The widow had not thought much about the baby until 
the mother told her not to bathe the baby and then she became 
curious. The more she thought of it the more she wished to 
know, so she decided to examine the baby and she was surprised 
at what she found. The child had had a bowel movement but 
she did not find ordinary excretions but bits of gold which she 
took and put away very carefully. She was afraid that the 
mother would return any moment, so she had to work very 
quickly. The next day when the mother had gone out for her 
rice and supplies, one of the late King’s ministers came to the 
village in search of a likely child who might become the future 
ruler, as the King had died without an heir. Royal servants 
had been sent throughout the kingdom to search for a boy who 
might become the fUture king. When the minister saw this 
baby he decided that here was one who should be chosen. When 
he asked who was the child’s mother the widow said that it was 
her child. So the minister took the woman and chUd with him 
back to the palace. When the mother had obtained enough 
rice and other food she returned to the house to find her baby 
gone. The widow was also gone and when she asked the 
neighbours they told her all that had happened during her absence. 
She ran straight to the Eling’s palace and finding the widow 
began to scold her. 

This of course attracted a great deal of attention and the 
officials tried to send this unknown woman homel At last they 
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deoided to put the two women in the same room for the night 
and stationed two faithful men as a secret guard to listen and 
try to gain information. The widow woman said, ‘They came 
to the house in search of a boy child and when they saw the baby 
they seemed to be pleased with him. Then I thought they will 
take him to become the future king and so I said I was the 
baby’s mother. I have suffered so much and have cared for 
you and the baby all of this time, so why shouldn’t I have a little 
comfort and ease in my last days. Now you have no gratitude 
for all I’ve done for you but try to take the little happiness I 
get away from me’. The mother answered, ‘I do not wish 
to give anyone trouble nor do I have the power to give them 
happiness. Under what trying circumstances did I give birth 
to my son. How much we have endured together since ? 
Now you knowing some of this would take him as your son and 
leave me empty. What shall I say? My heart is broken. 
I never thought you would do this to me ’. So throughout the 
night the two women talked. 

The next morning the guards reported the conversation to 
the officials. The officers were quite convinced that the woman 
who came alone was the real mother. They called the two 
women and told them that it was impossible that they both 
were the mother of the child. They said, ‘We feel sure that 
the woman who claimed the child and was brought in by the 
minister is not his mother. She only said, “He is my son”, 
because she thought he was to become the King and if she claimed 
to be his mother she could live at ease the rest of her days. We 
know that the woman who came later is the mother who suffered to 
give birth to the child and has endured much that her child might 
have food and shelter. We have decided to keep this woman, 
the true mother, here at the palace to care for him. Now you 
must leave the city at once and go back to your own village and 
stay’. The mother, with deep gratitude and such tenderness 
that there could be no doubt, received her son into her arms. 

As the boy grew he soon made friends with other boys and 
used to enjoy playing with them. As children often do, they 
would sometimes in their play offend each other. When they 
were offended they used to caU this child ‘the boy without a 
father’. So one day he went crying to his mother saying, 
‘Where is my father? The boys call me, “the boy without a 
father *”. The mother’s heart was very troubled because of her 
son’s words but decided to tell him the whole truth in a story 
form. The boy was so surprised at the greed of the Brahman, 
the lack of love and courage of his uncles and especially his 
father, and the deceitfulness of the barren woman who was so 
eager for a little fame. Of course all this was in the past and 
so was beyond his control but he began to think of some way by 
which he could find his father. He must find where his father 
was, now that he knew something of what had happened. 
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The mother and son between them finally decided upon a 
plan which might help them. If they were to offer more money 
than the usual rate for some work then men from many parts 
of the kingdom might come. In this way they might find some 
one who could tell them of the father or they might be lucky 
enough to find the father. They decided to have a very 
large tank dug and they would pay the men who came to 
work ton times more than for other work and they were to 
receive their money, ten rupees, each evening. So the call for 
workmen was sent out and many poor men came to work for 
the King. Each evening the men came and stood in line to 
receive the day’s wage. The mother had planned that they 
wore to enter one door which she could see from her place behind 
the curtain and go out by another door. Thus she could see 
each and if any one were to be questioned they would ask them 
to wait inside. So the boy gave out to each man until seven 
men came together and the mother from her hiding place asked 
him to delay paying these men. As they entered the boy 
asked them to sit and wait until the others had received. 

They were very surprised and began to plead with him saying, 
^ Great King, we have laboured all day and are hungry. If you 
will grant us our money now we may still go to market and buy 
food The Bang’s only reply Mas, ‘I shall not delay you long. 
Only wait and let me finish with these first’. Then they 
began to wonder and feared that there might be some danger 
near. They whispered to each other saying, ‘What will he do 
with us ? Why did he keep us and not the others ? ’ 

When he had finished with the others he went to his mother 
who told him, ‘Those six are your uncles but that one, do you 
see him, the youngest one, is your father. Do not let them go 
home now. Tell them to have their baths and change their 
clothing as they are to stay here for the night and will have 
their food here ’. So he returned to them and gave the message. 
The seven men wont to bathe while his mother cooked the food 
for them and when they returned she served them. So as she 
served them she asked the one, ‘Have you married? Have 
you any children?’ The youngest one answered, ‘Yes, I 
married, but there was some trouble about it ’. ‘What kind of 
trouble came to you ? Tell us about it,’ she said. He did not 
wish to tell but since the mother of the King had asked he felt 
he should. He began at the begimiing to tell how the Brahman 
had sown doubt in his mind and how his father had told him 
what he must do. When he was nearly finished the young 
King could wait no longer and interrupted with, ‘Tell me. 
Am I a demon or a man ? ’ The man was astonished but 
answered at once, ‘Your Honour, you are a man. Who says you 
are a demon ? ’ ‘But you believed the Brahman and at the time 
of her greatest need you left your wife alone in the jungle. 
Were you not a coward to do that ? *, asked the young King. 
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Then the mother made herself known to them. The brothers 
were very pleased and remembered how they used to come in 
and how she used to serve them. 

Then the six brothers began to tell her what had happened 
after she left them, saying, ‘After you and your husband left 
our house father died and mother followed him in a short 
time. The Brahman who performed the funeral rites took 
what he desired. What happened to the remainder wo do 
not know but in a very short time it was all gone. Wo had 
to work here and there in order to get money enough to feed our 
families The mother was so surprised that she said, ‘Then 
it was the Brahman who said that I miist be killed. He found 
it necessary to get me out of the way so that he could kill the 
old man and his wife, did ho ? Of course when they died he 
could conduct the funeral and get a great amount of money 
for it and fulfill his heart’s desire. But see what happened to 
the rest of you. Even though you did try to cut me in two, 
God has saved me and my baby and has given me great happiness. 
Now will you all come here and live with us ? I shall be happy 
to have you and shall see that no harm comes to you as long as 
1 live. 

The wives of the six brothers had heard from other* w orkmen 
of the village that they had seen tlie youngest brother and that 
they were sure the brothers too had seen him. The wdves then 
began to weep as their liusbands had not returned and they 
feared some accident. They 'were very sad as their husbands 
had not returned and there was no money to buy food. 

The six brothers W'ere so pleased to see their younger* brother 
and began to ask him about himself as they waited for tlieir 
money. They told him, ‘Our father and mother have both 
died. Since then all of our wealth has gone we know* not where. 
We must go out working as servants in order to got money 
to buy food for our families ’. Ho then told them about himself 
saying, ‘When w^e left we went into the jungle and walked 
for days. When it came time for the child to be born my w ife 
lay down under a tree and I told her I w^ould go to a stream near¬ 
by and get some W’ater for her. As I went along I could not 
but remember what the Brahman had said and became fr ightened. 
When I got to the stream I decided that this w’as a chance to 
escape and went on, never returning to vsee how’ my wife was. 
Since then I have worked for my food in different places Tire 
villagers went on to tell the wives that, ‘Last evening we all 
went to the King’s palace to receive our money. When the 
seven brothers went in he asked them to wait. We do not know' 
what will be their fate ’. The six women fasted all night long 
waiting for their husbands’ return. 

The next day when the six brothers relumed to their homes 
they found their wives in teai*s. But there w^ere soon smiles 
when they heard from their owi\ husbands that they had found 
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the younger one and that the mother of the King was the youngest 
daughter-in-law. That when they had been detained they 
had been given food which she had prepared. That while 
they were eating she had made herself known. ‘ She has re¬ 
quested that we bring all of our families and come to live with 
her and says that as long as she lives we shall lack nothing. 
Slie wishes us there where she may. look after our welfare. Now 
eat something and then we must put our things together as wo 
must go at once.’ So in a short time they were ready and all 
went to the King’s palace to live. 

N. C. Das. 


30. The Village of Mulanath. 

In a certain country there was a village by the pame of 
Mulanath. All of the shops of this village were run by men 
who were under the King and anything one wished to buy must 
be bought from one of the King’s shops. They all wished to 
gain as much as they could for the King. If a stranger came they 
would try to get all he had to put into the Kling’s treasury. 
Thus the King had a great collection of very curious things, 
and every one who saw them was very much astonished. One 
thing was a stone boat which when one got into it would go 
about all over the tank. Another was a very unusual tree that 
would blossom, bear fruit, mature the seed, and even the seed 
sprout and grow while one watched. As all the strange merchants 
saw these things they were very pleased and would praise the 
King for having had such a pri^ege. They all said that never 
in all their life had they seen such things. Then the King 
would ask, ‘ What strange things have you seen ? ’ Then the 
stranger would tell all the wonderful things he had seen. The 
King would ask, ‘ Can you show me those things ? ’ Of course 
the men were sure that they could and if they could then they were 
allowed to come and go and trade freely, but if not, the goods 
would all be taken and put into the King’s treasury and the men 
held as captives. 

These traders had seen those things and so were very sure 
they could show the King as well. But when they tried to find 
them either they could not find the place or the wonders would 
not appear. Of course the King knew that these things were 
not real but appeared to be real to the strangers. So as many as 
wont to that village to trade all met the same fate. 

One day an old merchant called his son and told him to 
trade any place but never to go to the village of Mulanath as 
there was no chance of gain in that village. The following year 
the old man died leaving all of the wealth to his son. The young 
man began to think of the trade and especially of this village 
where it was said to be impossible to gain. He decided that 
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he would like to see the place, so prepared his boat for the journey. 
He loosed his boat and started downstream but was surprised 
to find himself entering the village he sought so soon. As he 
came near the docks a white rice bird flew over. When he had 
fastened his boat he saw a washerman who was washing the 
King’s clothing. When he spoke to him the washerman told 
him that he watched the rice bird and washed the King’s clothing 
until it was as white as the bird’s wing. The merchant then 
asked, ‘If this is your bird, why do you not keep it more care¬ 
fully ? Your bird has eaten the spawn which my fish have laid. 
Make your bird give me back the spawn or we shall not have any 
fish in February (Magh)’. The merchant had brought some 
special sengra fish there to spawn. So the merchant took the 
spawn away from the bird. Now the poor washerman was 
undone because he said the bird was worth one hundred 
thousand rupees. 

Soon after he left the docks the merchant mot a blind man 
who said, ‘Merchant, your father took my eye to sell and he said 
as he left me, “ I’ll send your eye back with my son, or I’ll send 
a lac of rupees”. Now give me the eye or the money ’. Then 
the merchant answered, ‘I have brought your eye now. You 
may either take out your bad eye and put this in or I will do it ’. 
The blind man was not willing to do either and so quickly left 
the merchant. 

Now the merchant had been successful in these first two 
trials but the third and harder one was to come. This was to 
play cards with the King. The King explained before they 
started that the stakes were to be high. If the King won the 
merchant would lose all of his wealth and himself become the 
Fang’s servant. If the merchant won then all of the former 
merchants who had been kept prisoners and whose wealth was 
put into the Bang’s treasury were to be his. They sat down 
to play and fastened the light on the back of the King’s pet rat. 
The I^g had a secret way by which he could always win, so 
the merchant had brought a pot cat with him under his shawl. 
Just as they started to play the merchant let the cat out so the 
rat could see it and ofiF went their light. When they had gotten 
a light again the merchant had arranged everything so that 
when they played ho won. The King wished to play again 
thinking that another time he would surely win but the 
merchant said he had won and would not give in. So by winning 
the game ho won the freedom of the others and all of their wealth. 
He returned to his home rejoicing that he had gained where 
his father had said there could be no gain. 


N. C. Das. 
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31 . Disguise. 

Once there was a man who had such a bad character that 
his neighbours could not endure him. At last the men of the 
village took sticks and drove him away. After having received 
so much punishment ho began to tMnk as he walked along 
toward another village. Finally he decided, ‘If I do live in 
this village, as I did in my own, they too may drive me away. 
If the people who have always known me became so angry 
that they drove me out, what about these strangers ? As it is 
my life is of little value. I think I shall sit like a priest and I 
shall mumble prayers and they will think that I am a holy man 
and they will honour me. They will give me food and I shall 
be able to oat all I want and live without working’. So he 
dressed himself in rags, found a cord which he put on in the 
approved manner and went along the way mumbling. When the 
people of the village saw him they thought him to be 'a holy 
man and bowed before him, brought him food and offerings. 

But one day a man from his own village saw him and heard 
that he only mumbled the prayers. When he went to him he 
said, 

‘ Count your prayers with great austerity. 

As the foam rises on the Lohit. 

That you may become religious, 

How are you now ? ’ 

‘ I am thus now, 

That in the future I may be religious. 

I was unable to endure it 
So I do this. 

The people think me a priest.’ 

Hearing this the man walked away and left him. 

N. C. Das. 


32. Holy Day and Unholy Day. 

Once there was a king who had an only son. He used to 
keep a low caste boy as a companion to care for and play with 
his son. When the people saw them they always saluted the 
young prince but they did not like to salute the low caste boy 
who was always with him. At last they told the young 
prince that he should not have this boy with him so much, 
because if he continued to allow him to sit with him everywhere 
they could not honour the prince without seeming to honour 
the servant too. The young prince thought this over very 
seriously and at last decided to tell his com^nion that he 
wished to travel alone and see the world. But the boy answered 
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very obediently that he would be willing to go any place and 
would not think of letting him take such a journey alone. So 
they started off together to visit different parts of the kingdom 
and see the world. 

One day as they travelled they came to a lovely palace. 
This was the palace of a friendly king whoso daughter had been 
promised to the prince. When the girl’s mother saw him she 
was very eager to know how ho had come without being an¬ 
nounced and where he came from. The prince told how he had 
visited his own kingdom and then had gone to other places to 
see something of the world. The future mother-in-law urged 
him to stay on for a time. The king too later talked W'ith him 
saying that now that he was hero they might as well have 
the wedding. The prince consented and soon the arrange¬ 
ments wore made. His companion watched all of this vith 
great interest. Soon after the wedding the prince wished to 
take his bride to his father’s palace and planned the return 
journey. The companion, of course, weht with the bridal pair 
as they began their return trip. 

As they went the companion was trying to think of a plan 
whereby he could get this girl for his own. Then he remembered 
that the prince was very particular about the auspicious and 
inauspicious days. So ho called out, ‘Oh prince, is this an 
auspicious day?’ To which the prince answered, ‘This is an 
auspicious day and anyone w^ho makes it otherwise will be 
destroyed’. ‘Then if everyone says it is an auspicious day 
that is well. But if someone says it is not, what will you give 
me ?’ ‘If anyone says that it is inauspicious then 1 will give 

you what I have on’, answered the prince. Soon they saw’ 

an old man leaning on his cane and weeping as he came warily 
down the road. As he came nearer they heard him saying 

‘My! My! what an evil day! That I should ever see the day 

when I should have to take a beating from a son! ’ The servant 
went to him then and asked, ‘Would you say this is an aus¬ 
picious day or an inauspicious day?’ ‘I say that it is very 
inauspicious that I, an old man, should receive punishment from 
my son,’ answered the old man bitterly. When the prince 
heard this he was surprised but borrowing a cloth from his wife 
he at once took off his own clothing and gave it to the servant. 

They walked on in silence but the low caste boy having won 
this victory was anxious to try his l\ick again. Again he asked 
the prince and the prince again answered, ‘I say these are 
auspicious days and I still say so. They are not evil days ’. 
‘Very well,’ answered the companion, ‘ if the next person says 
this is an auspicious day I wdll give you back all the clcthing 
I have on. But if they say it is an evil day what will you give me ? ’ 
The prince said, ‘I have nothing to give. I gave you all I had ’. 
‘But your bride has a lovely chain about her neck. You could 
give that,’ answered the covetous boy. ‘My friend you have 
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been very bold to think of such a thing. Well, even that I will 
give if this is an inauspicious day,’ answered the prince. 

It was some time before they met anyone but when they 
did who should it be but an old woman. She too was weeping 
as she trudged along in the dusty road. The boy went to her 
and asked, ‘Mother, do you say this is a good day?’ The old 
woman answered, ‘Son, evil certainly has a very strong hold 
on the world. What men are saying is true, that sons do not 
obey their fathers, disciples do not follow their masters, wives 
even disobey their husbands, and the young people disrespect 
their ^elders. My own children have scolded me and have 
turned me out of their houses. Now I must go about begging 
for food. These certainly are evil days ’. Then the boy called 
to the prince saying, ‘Did you hear what she said ? ’ The prince 
answered, ‘Yes, I heard and I am taking off the chain. Come 
and get it So the companion took the chain and tied it 
securely in the comer of his cloth. They talked of many'things 
as they walked along but again the question of the days came 
up. ^e prince still held to his point saying, ‘1 have said and 
still say that this is a good day ’. Then the friend said, ‘ I will 
ask again and if they say it is a good day then I shall give you 
back the chain. But if they should say it is an evil day, what 
will you give me?’ The prince was puzzled and said, ‘I have 
not a single thing to give. What do you expect ? ’ Then the 
servant said, ‘You do have your bride, do you not ? You could 
give her if you are so sure ’. The prince was surprised and asked 
sadly, ‘So you have come to that, have you? Well, of course 
I do not hold my own life dear as against religion. This is an 
auspicious day 

After some time they met a little child in the road. The 
little fellow was alone and without food, clothing or shelter. 
The companion went up to him and said, ‘Son, is this a good or 
an evil day?’ The child was uncertain but said, ‘Well, from 
the way the people treat me and my own wretched condition, 
I would say that it must be an evil day.’ This delighted the low 
caste boy so he called to the prince, ‘Did you hear what the 
child said ? Now you must give me your wife ’. There was 
no other way out for the prince and he had to give her up. 
But the companion could not find courage to take the bride 
right before the eyes of the prince. He must think of some 
other way. So he said that he would try again and asked the 
same question of the prince. Again the prince said, ‘I have 
given you everything that I have. Everything that I held 
dear you have. What more could you ask?’ The boy said, 
‘You still have your eyes’. So the prince promised, ‘Yes, I 
still say this is an auspicious day. I am willing to give my two 
eyes should I be wrong ’. 

Next they met a woman screaming and crying'as she came. 
When they asked her she began to tell all of her troubles saying. 
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^Myl what shall I do? My husband does not love me. I 
work day and night to please him. I do not spare myself a bit. 
I do not get a bit of food for myself but even so he only listens 
to the relatives and accuses me all the time. He even beats 
me and now he has turned me out of his house. I have no 
father or mother, or brother or sister. Where shall I go and what 
shall I do ? Where shall I die ? Where is religion to allow 
such ? There is no religion, all is gone and this is an evil day in¬ 
deed ’. The boy was so sure of his prize now that he shouted 
to the prince, ‘ Now what do you say ? She too says this is an 
evil day*. The prince only said, ‘I will give my eyes but 
not now. You know that if a young vulture has not eaten the 
flesh of man its wings will not grow and it cannot fly. See 
that nest over there in the tree. There is a young vulture 
which seems to be fully grown but he is not able to fly. Let us 
go there under the tree and you will put out my two eyes and the 
young vulture will eat my flesh and be able to fly So they all 
wont over and the prince lay down on the ground ready to have 
his eyes out. The companion thought his heart’s desire was 
within reach as he went up to put out the eyes of the prince. 
The prince rolled in agony and the boy unable to endure the sight 
took the young bride and started away. 

The young vulture left its nest and went out on a limb of the 
tree where it could better see what was going on below. When 
the mother vulture came back with food for her young one she 
was surprised to And that the young bird was intent on some 
thing on the ground. It said, ‘Look mother! What is the 
matter with that man ? ’ Then he told all that had happened 
to his mother. She said, ‘Now if someone does not heal this 
man’s eyes he will die. If he dies I shall not eat and I too shall 
die ’. The mother hearing this went off in search of some herbs 
which she knew about and brought them back in her mouth 
and rubbed them into his eyes. ’Die prince’s eyes were restored 
and when he recovered his senses he had a bit of the herbs in 
his hand. But then he discovered that even the cloth he had 
borrowed from his wife had been taken by the false friend and 
he was naked. He could not leave the place because he had no 
elothing. 

Just then as he rested he saw a blind goat wandering about. 
When the boy came to get his goat he called to him to bring 
the goat close to the tree. When the boy brought it near, the 
prince applied the herbs to its eyes and it being healed ra n off 
to its own house. The boy in astonishment ran after the goat 
but saw that it went straight home and that it could see. When 
he reached home the boy called out, ‘Mother, mother, there is 
a young man over there under the tree who rubbed something 
in our goat’s eyes and caused it to see ’. The woman started 
at once to thank the young man. When the prince saw her 
•coming ho called out to her, ‘Mother, do not come near me as 
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I have no clothing on \ When she heard this she turned back 
to her house found some clothing which she brought and gave 
to him. She told him to put on this clothing and come to her 
house and she would give him food and shelter. When he came 
she said, ‘Son, you have healed my goat of its blindness. What 
can I do for you ? You must stay with us and lot me give you 
food and shelter as long as you need 

The news of the healing of the goat spread throughout the 
land and came at last to the ears of the king. Now the king was 
blind and had been so for many years. When he heard this good 
news he sent at once for the young man to come and bring his 
medicine. The young man approached the king with fear and 
trembling. But when the king heard his steps he called out^ 
‘Doctor, I have not seen for many years. If you can heal my 
blindness then I shall give you the whole of my kingdom ’. 
So the young man went near and the king permitted him to 
apply the herbs to his eyes and his sight was restored. 'In his 
joy he at once placed the young prince on the throne and ordered 
his elephants that he might go out to see his kingdom. When 
ho returned he had a big wedding for his daughter and the 
young prince to whom he had promised to give her as soon 
as his sight was restored. Now he could take his ease and 
enjoy the rest of his life. 

Not long after that the prince told his father, ‘Father, I 
wish to have a very big tank made, for we need more water. 
I do not wish to do this without your permission and it will cost 
as much as rupees four hundred every day The old king 
answered, ‘Son, I have told you that you may do just as you 
wish. I have no objection to this new tank*. The next day 
the prince called for one man from each village. Then he ex¬ 
plained that he was to be the overseer for his village. Ho was 
to bring all the men of his village who had been married but 
had no children. He was to be very careful that there were 
no unmarried men and no men who had children in the group. 
This was all explained very carefully and the men were sent 
home to collect the men and bring them to work on the morrow. 

In the evening the men came for their money passing in 
one door and out the other. The young king was busy giving 
out when one man said, ‘Your Honour, I too have worked*. 
Then the king answered, ‘This is not an auspicious day it is 
inauspicious. Sit down and wait a while. I cannot give to 
you just now ’. So the king continued with the men for some 
time. Again the man spoke up and the king said, ‘Be quiet. 
These are not good days *. When he had finished with all of 
the others he called a servant and asked him to bring a live 
coal. This was put into a large cooking vessel. This was placed 
on the head of the man and the overseer was ordered to take him 
throughout the village stopping at every door when the man was 
to call out, ‘Today is an inauspicious day. Whoever says it- 
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is auspicious must do evil work as his punishment The 
overseer was to beat him with a piece of rattan if he did 
not say it at every door. 

Thus the overseer took him off but as they went the coal 
burned all of his hair and even his head. Later the king ordered 
that he was to be trampled to death by the elephants so that 
no one who called the day an evil day should live. Then he 
called the overseer and asked how long this man had lived in 
his village. The overseer fell on his knees and said, ‘Your 
Honour, this man recently came to our village and 1 do not 
know who his i)cople were or where he came from Then the 
king asked about his wife. Again the man fell on his knees to 
answer, ‘Your Highness, I did see the woman but she did not 
seem to be happy. “A tiger and a black leopard will feed 
together but they will never agree ” (The high and the low have 
little in common) is the way to express it. Just as Ram and 
Robin could never agree but always fought each other ’. 

Then the king said, ‘From what you have said I can under¬ 
stand much. Now go to this house and say, “ The one whom you 
married is now the king. The man who took you has been killed. 
The king orders you to come with me ’. The man bowed and 
left the palace. When he reached his village he went at once 
to the house of the woman to give the king’s message. The 
woman was very willing to go to the palace with him when she had 
heard all. As soon as they entered the palace gates the prince 
saw them and came running to meet them. Ho embraced the 
woman and they both began to cry. Ho led her into the palace 
and .sent word to the father. When the old king and queen 
heard the news they sent for them to come into the inner courts. 
The prince began at the beginning and told them all that had 
happened. Then he told of his joy at finding this his bride. 
Then the king and queen blessed them both and accepted her as 
another daughter. The young prince who was faithful to his 
auspicious days had been restored to life, had been made king, 
and had regained his wife. The one who held that the days 
wore evil or inauspicious days had lost everything, even his own 
life. So they accepted the two queens. They asked the young 
king to love them and care for them equally so that neither 
would suflFer because of the other. 

N. C. Das. 


33. The Proud Toad. 

Once there was a toad who started out from his home for a 
long journey. As he went along the way he saw a two-anna 
piece on the ground. His eyes grew large as he picked it up 
and looked at it. He stopped in his tracks and just looked 
and looked at this wonderful thing. Some of his friends came 
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along and found him there in the middle of the road looking at 
the beautiful bright thing. They said, ‘Stand aside and let us 
pass *. But he only answered, ‘Just look what I have found 
Then his friends having admiral it again told him to step aside 
as the trampling of so many feet, big and small, was dangerous. 
Somwne might not see him and step on him and his life will be 
crushed out of him. But he had swelled himself up as big as 
he could in his happiness over the great treasure. He therefore 
paid no attention to the warning but went on dreaming of the 
future and how great he would be. 

His friends went on their way but he was too absorbed. 
Many animals did come that way, both groat and small, and 
among them was an elephant. Ho, of course, could not see the 
toad but planted his great feet firmly in the dusty road and one 
great foot landed squarely on the toad. What chance was there 
even for a proud toad who had found two annas ? When the 
elephant passed by he lay in the dust as fiat as his lovely 
two-anna piece. 

JUGASWAB SaIBIA. 

One hot summer evening about twenty girls and 1 sat on 
the grass and listened to this story as told by a man who had 
come to conduct our evening vesper service. While Jugaswar 
has not received much education in the schools still he is a keen 
observer and has learned much in the ‘school of life*. He had 
been reminding the girls of his lack of education and told them 
ho had a very humble message to give them. He asked them 
to remember that these blessings they had received were given 
so that they might be used. Then he told the story of ‘ The 
Proud Toad’ to illustrate what comes to those who become 
‘ pufied up with pride ’. 

The story was a new one to the girls as it was to me. Several 
of them spoke to me about it later saying what a good story it 
was. They said they would find it useful in their own lives 
and hoped to be able to help others by it. 


34. All God’s Works abb good. 

Once upon a time a blind man and a hunchback became 
very good friends. They went everywhere together. Neither 
of them could work so they used to go about from place to place 
begging. Whatever was given to them the lame man us^ to 
divide and give the blind man his share. 

One day a woman gave them some milk. In the evening 
when they were sharing the things of the day the lame man 
asked the blind one if he wanted some of the milk. The blind 
man said, ‘What’s that you say “milk” ? What is milk like ?’ 
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His friend laughed and said, ‘It is white and moves as one who 
crawls’. ‘Moves? How does it move? What is it like?’ 
So the lame man put his finger into the milk and said, ‘See it 
moves like this’. When the blind man took hold of his friend’s 
hand and felt it carefully he said, ‘Oh my, that long thing and 
it moves ? How can one eat it ? It seems to me that would 
stick in one’s throat. You may eat that. I’ll not take what 
I do not know or see ’. So the lame man did drink all of the 
milk. As they lay down for the night he thought to himself, 
‘This blind man is a fool ’. 

Another day when they were begging they found a bag of 
gold in the road. The lame man kept thinking how lucky 
they were as this much gold would provide for them many days 
and they would not need to beg from house to house any more. 
So he said to the blind one, ‘Oh, blind one! Today we have 
found gold, come let us sit down and divide it. You sit hero ’. 
As they sat facing each other the lame man dug a hole in the 
soft earth and put his share in it. Then he put the other pile 
out on the sand so that they would seem about equal. When 
he had it all done to his satisfaetion he said, ‘Now you choose 
which pile you want and take that and I will have the other ’. 
The blind man put out his hand and felt about a little then said 
‘ I shall take this ’, with his hand on that in the hole. The lame 
man said, ‘Now I see I have made a mistake and the two are 
not the same He did not wish the blind man to know he had 
chosen the larger share. So he said, ‘Wait, I shall do it better 
this time ’. But each time the blind man chose the larger share. 

Then the lame man decided that his friend was not really 
blind but had been deceiving him all these days. He was so 
angry now that he said, ‘All right, you wait. I’ll see to your 
blindness’, and gave him such a slap on the cheek that the 
blind man was hurt. He stood up and struck the lame man 
such a blow on his back that it was straightened. Then he 
realized that his eyes were opened. 


T. C. Handiqub. 




REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


*Ib1q1; The Song of Lovers (‘UggsalQ-NiMA). Edited and 
TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR J. Abberry. 8) X 5. Translation 
pp. i~xxii, 1-84, and text pp. 1-99. Islamic Research 
A^ociation Series, Bombay, Publication No. 8. Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Rs.5. 

The text and translation of the ‘U^^aq-Nama by 
Fakbru’d-l^n Ibrahim ihn g^hriyar of Hamad&n or Trfiql 
prepared by Dr. A. J. Arberry and published by the Islamic 
Research Association of Bombay is a very useful addition to the 
literature of the lesser known Persian poets of the 7/13 century. 

‘Iraqi’s ‘Ughshaq-Nama is a treatise in ten chapters 
consisting of 66 sections of Ohazals (poems) and MaQmawla 
(verses) ‘on the subject of Divine Love, the mystical-philosophical 
discourse being illustrated and enlivened with anecdotes of 
famous mystics and others’. With the text, which is based on 
a collation of four manuscripts, is issued the text and an abridged 
translation of an hitherto unpublished biography of the poet 
by some unknown author. The important variants in the 
four MSS. are published in an appendix of some 12 pages and a 
few useful notes regarding various important personalities 
referred to in the poem and special references to the Holy Quran 
are also dealt with in a short section. The lithographed text, 
which is remarkably free from misprints, is a proof of the great 
labour expended in producing a faithful text both by the editor 
and the copyist. In trying to produce a ‘faithful and literal’ 
translation, the editor has, however, at times confused the sense 
of the original and the translation as a result does not conform 
closely to the Persian text. In a few passages of the translation 
such as in ‘After wandering lost that day and night’ (p. xv), 
apparently some words have been missed. On the whole, 
however, the work is a very valuable addition to the published 
texts of the period, and the editor deserves to be congratulated 
on his excellent performance. It would, however, have been 
useful if the editor had discussed at greater length the style, 
composition and the basic theme of the composition of ‘Ushshaq- 
Nama. 

B. Prashad. 
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Alivabdi and His Timbs : By Kalikinkab Datta, M.A., Ph.D., 
Asst. Professor of HKstory, Patna College. Published by the 
University of Calcutta. Royal Octavo, pp. xix + 306. 
There is a useful index at the end. No price is mentioned. 
Neatly bound in cloth. The book is evidently the thesis 
which won for the author the Doctorate of the University 
of Calcutta; but there is no express mention of the fact 
anywhere in the body of the book. 

Dr. Datta is a quiet scholar and it is always a pleasure to 
read his contributions. They are alurays homely and plain and 
seldom brilliant, dealing most often with familiar subjects. But 
the honest industry of the author begins to incline the reader in 
his favour from the very first page of his books. The present 
monograph on Alivardi has all the above characteristics. It has 
been a pleasure to read it through and the profit and instruction 
gained is also very considerable. The reviewer could note only 
one notable omission. While the discussion on Hindu society 
is fairly satisfactory and readable, the author appears to have 
purposely omitted describing and criticizing Muslim society and 
the morals of the Muslim ladies and gentlemen of the period, 
probably under the apprehension that the community in Bengal 
may not at present be in a mood to appreciate such criticism. 
But that Dr. Datta does not lack historical insight is sufficiently 
indicated by the following able and spirited passage by which he 
pronounces on Alivardi’s victory over Sarfaraz, his master’s 
son:— 

‘The political atmosphere of the time was utterly 
vitiated by the vices of inordinate ambition, treachery and 
ingratitude. Alivardi’s behaviour towards Sarfaraz, son of 
his benefactor to whom he was indebted for his early 
prosperity, was highly abominable ... A nemesis 
followed it when his favourite grandson Sirajuddaulah fell a 
victim to the same forces that had been used by him to 
overthrow Sarfaraz. It might be very well said that the 
battle of Palassey was the reply of historical justice to the 
battle of Geria.’ (P. 41.) 

If the well-known portrait of Alivardi preserved in the palace 
of the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad and reproduced in 
the book under review is a true representation of the great 
Nawab, he looks more like a soft-hearted poet than a stern 
administrator and we easily see in him the indulgent grand¬ 
father and the doting father. The purity of 1^ personal 
character, which bears such a sharp contrast to the generality of 
characters of the period, is also found reflected in his mien. That 
such a man had to face the ravages of the terrible Maratha raids 
and ultimately had to take recourse to treachery to get rid of 
the Maratha general Bhaskar Pandit, is only a very sad feature 
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of the times. The scrupulous chivalry of Alivardi towards the 
captured female members of his enemies’ families was a brilliant 
feature of his character. Alivardi’s Begam is also brought out 
in a very pleasant light by the author:— 

'Alivardi’s Begam occasionally appeared on the battle¬ 
field with her husband and also “played the role of a 
supreme x>olitical officer in Bengal, whilst her husband 
fought the battles with the Marathas”. She encouraged 
her husband when the latter gave way to despair .... 
Holwell writes about her: “A woman whose magnanimity, 
wisdom, benevolence and every amiable quality refiected 
high honour on her sex and stations. She much influenced 
Alivardi’s Councils and was consulted by him in every 
material movement in the State except when sanguinary 
and treacherous measures were judged necessary, which lie 
knew, she would oppose, as she ever condemned them when 

perpetrated.predicting always that such 

politics would end in the ruin of his family ”.’ 

The noble soul of a pious and high-minded lady shines forth 
in the above picture and it is sad to ruminate that the offsprings 
of such a high-souled pair turned out so badly. 

The conclusion of the author is worth quoting:— 

‘The period supplies a student of history with two 
important lessons. It shows that even in political circles 
crime begets crime and that a power gained by treachery 
and force cannot be a source of real peace and happiness to 
a usurping adventurer or his family ... It also demons¬ 
trates that it was even then not impossible for a wise and 
tactful ruler of a country, so much internally divided as 
Bengal, to secure ordinarily the support of all the com¬ 
munities in his administration.’ 

There are occasional lapses in language and diction but they 
will surely be removed if the book sees a second edition. We 
conclude by inviting the author to undertake an authoritative 
monograph on Sirajuddaidah, for which task few scholars appear 
to be better fitted than the author of the book under review. 


N. K. Bhattasali. 
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Siva-seal of Mohenjo-daro. 

By A. Aiyappan. 

{Communicated by Rao Bahadur K, N, Dikahit,) 

A figure seated in the yogic pose on a low stool, with" its 
arms stretched out and hands placed on the knees, and with the 
head adorned by a pair of horns, engraved on a few of the seals 
of Mohenjo-daro (numbers 222, 420, 235 figured in Mackay’s 
Further Excavations) has raised more than usual interest for the 
reason that Sir John Marshall has tentatively identified it as 
Siva-PaSupati. Dr. Saletore i has recently tried to identify 
the same figure as Agni. As our knowledge of the Indus Valley 
culture is still meagre, differences in interpretation are of course 
inevitable. When at a future date the legends on the seals are 
satisfactorily deciphered, all the explanations given, including 
the one attempted here, may turn out to be wrong, but that 
eventuality does not deter us from seeking the true meaning 
of the figure with the material at our disposal. 

In spite of the view expressed by some eminent archaeo¬ 
logists that the Harappa culture is exotic, evidence is accumulat¬ 
ing to show that it was locally evolved. The latest bit of evidence 
is from the study of the Proto-Neolithic cultures of Sukkur and 
Rohri in the neighbourhood of Mohenjo-daro, wliich show close 
affinity to the stone artifacts of the Chalcolithic culture of the 
latter. Scholars are much exercised over the origins of the 
Harappa culture, and the issue will be weighed very much in 
favour of the Aryan hypothesis if Saletore’s identification were 
found to bo unassailable. A dimorphism between the Aryan 
and the Pre-Aryan or Dravidian cultures has been vehemently 
denied by some students, and equally strongly asserted by others. 
Granting that the two have been blending with each other 
for centuries making it very difficult to classify their special 
traits, I think it is yet possible to recognize a Dravidian culture 
complex as distinguish^ from the Aryan, with its peculiarities 
in language, social organization, architecture and religion. 
Agni is a distinctively Aryan deity. without any counterpart 
in the Pre-Aryan cultures known to us. The importance, 
therefore, of Agni in the discussion of Mohenjo-daro origins is 
unequal!^. 

Marshall’s arguments in support of his thesis are so well 
known that they do not require to be enumerated here. 


^ New Review^ 65, X, 1939. 
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According to him, the trident-Uke head-dress of the figure, the 
yogic pose, the erect Tnembrum mrile^ and the numerous animals 
sculptured round it, are all cumulatively suggestive of Siva. 
Saletore’s objections to this are: (1) that the Siva-linga cult is 
of post-Mahabharata date as there is no reference to it in the 
great Epic; (2) the Mohenjo-daro figure is two-eyed or possibly 
three-oyed, while Siva is three-eyed; (3) Siva’s trident is in his 
hands, not on his head as in the figure under discussion; and 
(4) the horns of the trident-like head-dress are not the speciality 
of a pre-Aryan deity, for, the Vedic god, Agni, also has horns. 

Dr. Moraes has answered most of these points in a subsequent 
issue of the New Review^ but he agrees with Saletore in regarding 
the Mohenjo-daro figure as three-horned. Saletore’s arguments 
require this figure to be three-horned, and therefore he says 
that the central cap-like part of the head-dress may be regarded 
as a third horn which has been rounded off by the sculptor for 
some reason not known to us I ' 

This head-dress is such a prominent and definite feature 
of the figure that it should, in my opinion, be regarded as the 
key to our understanding of the nature of the religious repre¬ 
sentation intended by the seal. Taken as a group, the seals 
with this type of head-dress leave no doubt about the fact that 
the sculptor of Mohenjo-daro wanted this figure to bo only 
two-horned. Though Agni has been described sometimes as 
three-horned, in certain other contexts he has been mentioned 
as four-horned. It is impossible to say whether these horns 
meant animal horns and if so, of any particular animal, or 
whether the term was used figuratively for some of Agni’s attri¬ 
butes. It is well-known that Yaska explains the horns, etc., of 
Agni in the terminology of the fire sacrifice, and Patafijali 
regards them as references to iabda or speech. According to 
Macdonnel, ‘the anthropomorphism of his (Agni’s) physical 
appearance is only rudimentary, his bodily parts having a clear 
reference to the phenomena of terrestrial fire, mainly in its 
sacrificial aspects’. Vogel has made the following remarks 
on the iconography of Agni: • 

‘. . . . the epithets applied to Agni in the earliest Vedas, 
such as “ butter-backed”, “butter-faced”, “ seven- 
tongued”, “thousand-eyed”, do not find expression in 
later iconography. Even the epithet “ flame-haired” does 
not readily apply to sculptural representation which shows 
the flame as quite distinct from Agni’s hair and surround¬ 
ing his head after the manner of a halo.’ ^ 

All later sculptures show the ram as Agni’s vehicle. In the 
Rg Veda, Agni is likened to various animals such as the bull, 
steed, winged bird, etc., and in the epics ho is described as a goat 


IB 


1 Indian Antiquary, LXXll (1933), pp. 228ff. 
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or goat-faced. Nowhere do we have any suggestion that Agni 
should have a pair of bison or buffalo horns such as those 
sculptured on the Mohenjo-daro Seals. 

To the ethnologist the head-dress of the figure on the ^iva 
seal is full of interest. At least three different types of it are 
represented in the seals numbered 222, 235, 420, and 430 
(fig. 1). In the first two, the central segment of the head-dress 



Fzg. 1. The Head-dresses of Divine Beings soulptuied on Mohenjo-daro 

Seals. 


is narrow and surmounted by twigs or plumes. In 420 it is 
broad and arched at the top, while in the last it is conical. 
All these types have their counterparts in the head-dresses of 
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modern Indian tribes such as the Bison-horn Gonds, the Koyas 
and Savaras of the Eastern Ghats, and the Naga tribes of Assam. 
The elaborate head-dress of the Kalyo Kengyu warrior of 
the Naga Hills described by Dr. C. von Furer-Haimendorf is 
almost a modern copy of the head-dress of the Mohenjo-daro 
figures. In 236, the figure seems to have only one face—^though 
Mackay thinks it has three—and it has a pig-tail of considerable 
length. The standing ‘tree-spirit’ of seals 430 and the seated 
figures are thus linked up by the similarity of the head-dress 
and the pig-tail. The kneeling worshipper of the so-caUed 
* tree-spirit ’ has the plumed head-dress similar to that depicted 
in seal 222. If, as I presume, the ‘tree-spirit’ is the same as 
the seated figure of the other seals, the horned chief, priest or 
worshipper is offering to the god the animal behind him as 
sacrifice. ‘ We have no tradition whatsoever of Agni’s priests 
being horned, whereas, among the non-Aryan tribes, divine as well 
as earthly chiefs were entitled to wear the horned head-dress. 

The meaning of the horned head-dress of Mohenjo-daro can, 
1 believe, be understood only if it is considered from the ethno¬ 
logical angle. I have already indicated the close resemblance 
between the tribal and the prehistoric head-dresses. In spite 
of the similarities, it will be hazardous to postulate that the two 
are identical in their significance. Among the Naga tribes such 
as the Lhotas the priests— ^uthia —and warriors of eminence are 
entitled to wear a head-dress embellished with boar tusks ^ and 
two mithan (Bos frontalis) horns one on each side. These horns, 
however, are not mere ornaments. There is a close relationship, 
according to Naga belief, between the human and the mithan 
souls: human souls in heaven reside in heavenly mithan bodies, 
and divine spirits in earthly mithans. Among the Nagas and 
their neighbours buffalo and bison horns are usckl as emblematic 
of fertility and prosperity. The Aos attach them to the heads 
of the human victims of the head-hunting raids, the object of 
the ritual act being fertility. Warriors among the Konyaks 
have the horn motif tattooed on their chest and arms. Among 
the Angamis the horns are carved on doors as a symbol of wealth. 

Sections of the Gond tribes use the bison-horn head-dress 
in their dances, but it does not seem nowadays to have any 
special significance. The Koyas of the Godavari District, and 
the Khonds and Savaras of the Districts to the north have the 
bison-horn head-dress embellished with plumes of peacock 
feathers, but the significance of it remains yet to be investigated. 
The Koyas and the backward Hindu castes of the Telugu 
country worship a godling, Potturaju by name. The name of 
the godling is itself significant. It means literally ‘the male 


1 1 have a strong feeling that the crescent mooz\ that forms a part 
pf Siva’s head ornaments originated from the use of the boar tusk as is 
seen on the Naga wcurior’s head-dress. 
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king’. Potiu in the sister languages, Tamil and Malayalam 
means the buffalo. Now, Potturaju is the younger brother of 
all the mother-goddesses of the Telugu folk pantheon, and three 
wooden rods, carved and looking very much like the harud j^oles 
planted near Gond graves, representing Potturaju can be seen 
in front of all mother-goddess shrines. Potturaju spends all 
his time in the company of the female deities. He stands 
between the villagers and the wrath of the mother-goddesses 
who are the distributors of pestilences. After offering sacrifices 
to the mother-goddesses, and requesting them to leave the village 
limits, the villagers utter the following conditional curse; 
If you return again to our village, we shall consider you as having 
committed incest with your younger brother, Potturaju. Pottu¬ 
raju is thus the protector of the villages from plagues and pesti¬ 
lence, and has precedence when offerings are made at the village 
shrines. Some of the carved rods representing Potturaju are 
phallic in form; his name is suggestive not only of masculinity 
but also of the buffalo; and hk function is essentially that of 
protection, while the mother-goddesses are mainly malevolent. 
I have dealt with the Potturaju cult to show that rites associated 
with fertility and buffaloes exist among many tribes and even 
among some Hindu castes, though they are vestigial and atten¬ 
uated. There is nothing improbable in our holding that the 
people of Mohenjo-daro and the Gond tribes might have liad 
cultural contacts in prehistoric times. In a cultural cuUde-sac 
like Assam Hills, an ancient reUgious trait with the buffalo or 
bison horn as its central point still survives in a living form, 
while it has left only mere relics in the remaining regions of 
India. 

The horn motif has survived in architecture and in religious 
sculpture of the Hindus in historical times. In Pallava sculp¬ 
tures and shrines, a form of the trident showing the horns in the 
most unmistakable manner can be seen. Prof. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil of Pondicherry has pointed out an important charac¬ 
teristic of the Dvarapalas (door-keepers) of 6iva shrines of 
Southern India, namely, that in all early types of them, the head 
is adorned with a pair of horns. A beautiful specimen of a 
Pallava door-keeper in the Madras Museum shows this interesting 
feature. 

The Mahishasura sculptured in Pallqva shrines in his anthro¬ 
pomorphic form has the typical bison-hom head-dress which 
resembles the Koya one or that on seal number 430 of Mohenjo- 
daro. Whether the story of Mahishasuramarddini has a hi. torical 
core or not as suggested by Gbpinatha Bao is immaterial in the 
present context, but the sculptured representation of the theme 
shows that the bison-hom head-dress had some real significance 
in the stories of the Hindus. What became a mythological relic 
may have been a living cult at the time when the culture of 
Mohenjo-daro flourished. 
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To return to the seated figure of Mohenjo-daro, the animals 
surrounding the deity do not merely indicate his attribute of 
creatorship. The tiger, for example, is represented as threatening 
to attack the seated figure, but he remains uni)erturbed. 
The performance of feats of physical and mental endurance 
was a part of religious exercises of which the epics tell a good 
deal. I should like to suggest that there is in the scene depicted 
on the seal a suggestion of a great tapas. The ta'pua of the Hindus 
and the vision-seeking of the American Indians are essentially 
a quest of power. 

' It has to be pointed out that the Mohenjo-daro deity does 
not possess many of the attributes of the Siva of modem Kndu- 
ism, but his most fundamental qualities are nevertheless 
suggestively indicated in it. The horns are suggestive of the 
trident, and less directly of the fertility aspect of iSiva; the 
ei*ect memhrum viriley of the phallic aspect of 6aivism; and the 
pose and the surroundings of Siva’s yogic characteristics. On 
the other hand we look in vain for the club, the axe, the girdle of 
soi*pents, the bow, etc., but it might be asked whether these were 
not later accretions that grew on the archetype that they had 
at Mohenjo-daro, in the course of the millennia that have since 
elapsed. The conclusion that I should like to draw is that this 
figure is nearer Siva than Agni or even Rudra. 
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Article No. 13. 


Dlgvijaya of King Chandra of the Meharauli Pillar 
Inscription. 

By Dines Chandra Sircar. 

{Communicated hy Dr. Kalidaa Nag.) 

Exaggeration with reference to the achievements of kings 
is a remarkable feature of royal praiastia of the medieval 
period.1 It is however by no means absent in the earliest 
Indian literature. There are, for instance, the following two 
gdthda in the &at. Br. (XIII, iii, 5, 11 and 13): 

(l) wsft 



According to the first gdthd, Bharata, son of Dushyanta, 
performed 78 A^vamedhas on the Jumna and 55 on the Ganges 
—^in all 133 horse-sacrifices. According to the second gdthd 
however Bharata celebrated more than 1,000 ASvamedhas after 
conquering the whole earth. Critics cannot fail to note the 
difference between the definite nature of the statements in the 
first gdthd and the vagueness of the number ‘more than 1,000’ 
and of the expression ‘after conquering the whole earth’ in the 
second gdthd. Conquest of the whole earth means the same 
thing as digvijaya (conquest of all the quarters, i.e. of all 


^ Cf. the absurd claim of Dhahga in the following verse of an inscription 
discovered at Khajuraho: 

arr ai an 1 

anaunt waiaa^^aarat aaja: i {Bp. ind., i, p. us.) 

There is always a considerable amount of exaggeration in the royal 
praAaatia; generally however, the earlier the record is, the greater is the 
amount of truth in the claims. Definite statements (e.g. mention of the 
personal names of adversaries) are generally more trustworthy than 
vague claims. Whatever be the amount of exaggeration, there is certainly 
a considerable araoimt of truth in the claims put forward in records like 
the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta and the Tirumalai 
inscription of Rajendra Ghola. 

( 407 ) 
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countries in the north, east, south and west).^ One who has 
control over this ‘ whole earth ’ is called SSrvabhauma, Chakra- 
vartin, etc. 

The conception of a mighty king performing digvijaya^ 
that is to say, conquering the whole earth, as we find in the 
case of Bharata, permeates the whole body of the epic and 
Puranic literatui*e. Epic heroes like Karna {Mbh.^ Ill, 263) 
and the brothers of Yudhishthira (ifc., II, 26-32) are described 
as conquering the quarters or the whole earth. Earna completed 
his digvijaya by conquering all the countries in the north, east, 
south and west, and 


UPWTwt 5fnmnnrfn3w^ g (op, cit,, V. 22.) 


It is however interesting to note that the lists of countries (in 
the four different directions) conquered by the epic digvijayins 
are practically the same as the lists of countries and peoples of 
the Bharatavarsha, as found in the geographical sections of the 
epics, Puranas and other works. The Bharatavarsha, as we 
all know, is: 


and 












It is significant that the land traversed by the epic digvijayins 
(as indicated by the lists of countries conquered) is also bounded, 
roughly speaking, by the Himalayas in the north, and the 
ocean in the east, south and %vest. According to Kautilya’s 
Arthafiastra (IX, i), ‘ the land which extends north to south 
from the Himalaya to the sea is the Kshetra of a Chakravartin ’. 
There can therefore be no question that ‘the whole earth* con¬ 
quered by the digvijayins is the epic and Puranic Bharatavarsha. 


1 Cf. king (literally ruler of the quarters), Childers, Pali 

Dictionary, s.v. Apto’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary explains 

as ‘conquest of the directions, conquest of various countries in all the 
directions, conquest of the world 

* See also Raychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 77-79. 
Cf. reference to fame spreading ‘from the Himalayas to Rama^ bridge* 
in the Eklingji stone inscription (Ray, Dynastic History, II, p. 1171). 
Apparently this land has boon called Jambudvipa in an inscription of 
Aikgka, and in such Puranic passages as in Kurma, I, 36, 41. Prof. Ray- 
ohaudhuri draws my attention to the use of Pufhavi in the sense of 
VijUa in R.E.V. (Dhauli) of Aioka. 
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Stories of the epic digvijayina were no doubt very popular 
during the age of the early Gupta kings. This is proved not 
only b^y the references to epic heroes in records dating from the 
2nd century A.D., but also by inscriptions and literary works 
of the early Gupta period. Raghu’s conquest of all the quarters ^ 
in the Raghuvamia (Canto IV} of Kalidasa who lived in the 
4th-5th century A.D. is obviously modelled on the epic 
description of the digvijayaa of Kan^a, the PaQ^va brothers and 
others. It is again interesting to note that inscriptions refer 
to the conquest or possession of the whole earth by all the early 

wwt * * * 

and W ^ ftRiTT vftlff Winnfound respectively in the 

records of Samudragupta, Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I and 
Skandagupta, directly refer to the epic traditions of digvijaya. 
In inscriptions and literary works the boundaries of this ‘whole 
earth’ are described in two different ways. Sometimes it is 
vaguely said to be bounded by the conventional chatuh-samudra 
or four oceans in the four different directions.® In some records 
and works however definite localities (some of them are some¬ 
times mythical) are mentioned in the north, east, south and 
west of ‘the whole earth’, and, as expected, they practically 
correspond to the boundaries of the epic and Puianic 
Bharatavarsha. 

In the Karhad grant (Ep, Ind,, IV, pj). 284-85) of Krishna III, 
the king’s dominions are referred to in the verse: 


WJiWUT 





Here the boundaries given arc—^N. the Himalayas; E. the 
eastern ocean (Bay of Bengal); S. Ceylon; W. the western ocean 
(Arabian Sea). 


1 Cf. xfH ftrSTT (i6. IV, 85). Mallinatha 

rightly explains the conquest of quartern as indicating universal 

Sovereignty. 

2 Allahabad piUar inscription of Samudragupta (Corp, Ins. Ind., 
Ill, No. 1,1. 29). 

* Udayagiri cave inscription of Chandragupta II (i6., No. 6). 
Chandragupta II extirpated the ^akaa of Ujjayinl and extended the 
Gupta empire up to the western end of Kathiawad. 

® Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta I and Bandliuvarm&n {ib„ 
No. 18, verse 23). 

^ Junagarh rock inscription of Skandagupta (ib., No. 14, verse 7). 

« See D. C. Sircar in Ind, Cult., VI, pp. 74-75. 
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In the Pala inscriptions, the whole earth () 
ruled by Devapala is described in the verse : 


mi JTjnirWTfVTRJ 


(Gaufalekhamdld, p. 38.) 


Here the boundaries given are—^N. the Himalayas; E. the eastern 
ocean; S. Rama’s bridge; W. the western ocean.^ 

In the records of the Palas, the digvijaya of three different 
kings (Vigrahapala IT or HI in some records, but Rajyapala II 
in others) is described in the verse: 




______ ^ • 

15 ?^T ^TT^JJR^nr »l«dl 

sl 



1 


TrT%^> ^ g (t6„ p. 96.) 


Here the boundaries indicated arc— N. the Himalayas; E. the 
eastern country (home of the Pala kings); S. the Malaya mountain 
(in the Pa^dya country) 2; W. Maru (i.e. the Rajputana desert ; 
cf. Marwar). 

In this connection we may note another verse of the Pala 
inscriptions describing the digvijaya of‘Dharmapala: 


1 It is intoresting to note that another record describeB Devapala 
as conquering the * earth’ bounded by the fathers of Reva and GaurT 
(i.e. the Himalayas and the Vindhyas) and the eastern and western oceans 
which turn red at the time respectively of the rising and setting of the 
sun {Oaii^UdeJehamdldf p. 72). Cf. 



<T fitt: 

fiW «n5j w w I 


These boundaries of North India aro evidently based on Manu’s celebrated 
rlefinition of the Aryfivarta. North Indian kings (e.g. Vigraharftja 
Ch&hamana; see Ray, DynasUc HUtory, II, p. 1076) sometimes modestly 
claim to have been conquerors of the earth from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas and south Indian kings (e.g. GautamTputra ^atakanu) of the 
country bounded by the three seas. 

* See Raychaiidhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquitieff^ pp. 110-11. 
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jfNraiff^ fiiraTs i 

fflfg: II 

{ib., p. 36.) 

Here the boundaries indicated are—N. Kedaratirtha (in the 
Himalayas); E. Gahga-sagara-samgama; S. and W. Gokarija i 
and other tlrtkaa. 

Similar boundaries of the Kshetra of a Chakravartin or a 
Digvijayin arc furnished by works of classical Sanskrit 

literature. Baiia’s Kddamhan,^ for instance, says: ^ aiwiftffv- 

* * ♦ 

Here we get the fclloM'ing boundaries of the king¬ 
dom of Chandra23lda, described as a king of tire Bharatavarsha.® 
N. the Gandhamadana on which stands Vadai‘ika^rama; E. 
the mythical Udaya mountain in the eastern ocean; S. Rama's 
bridge; W. the mythical Mandara mountain (evidently in the 
western ocean). 

In his Harshacharita in connection with Harsha’s attempt 
to conquer the quarters, the same author gives a slightly 

different description of the boundaries: 

♦ * * 

mxv * * *. 

Here the boundaries given are: N. Gandhamadana (in the 
Himalayas); E. the mythical Udaya mountain in the eastern 


1 Accurditig to somo, Gokarna in the Bombay Presidency, which is 
even now a place of pilgrimage frequented by Hindu devotees from all 
parts of India, represents the western limit of the land traversed during 
this digvijaya (Oaudalekhamdld, p. 42, note 4). KaghuvamSa, VIll, 33. 
however locates Gokarna, a tlrtha sacred to diva, on the coast of tlie 
southern or Indian ocean (Ovfti Gokarna bo the 

same as Ramedvara ? The Vdy%i P, (58, 30) places Gokarna to the east of 
the dvtpa containing LaAkapuri and on the sea-shore, 
s Ed. Haridas SiddhantavoglS, Calcutta, pp. 194-95. 

« 16., pp. 683, 686. 

^ Nimaysagar Press ed., p. 217. 
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ocean; S. the Suvela range in Ceylon with the Trikute mountain ^ 
on which are signs of the conquest of Lanka by Rama; W. the 
mythical Asta mountain in the western ocean. 

Similar boundaries are also found in two early records. The 
first of these is the Mandasor inscription of Yafiodharman. There 
we have the verse: 






The verse gives the following boundaries: N. the Himalayas; 
E. the ‘Lauhitya or Brahmaputra river; S. the Mahendra 
mountain assigned by the Rdmdyaim to the Paijidya * country 
and identified by Pargiter with Mahendragiri in the Tiiinevelly 
District; W. the western ocean. 

The other early record referring to similar boundaries is 
the Meharauli pillar inscription of king Chandra. A verse of 
this record reads: 





4 


Here the boundaries of the eai*th conquered by Chandra are 
given as: N. Bahlika or Bactria 5; E. Vanga or parts of eastern. 


1 Trikuta is tho naino of a mountaiti in Ceylon on the top of which 
was situated LahkA tho Capital of Havana. See &Uupdlavadh.a^ II, 5, 
and Apt©, op, cU. Apt© identifies Trikuta and Suvela. For Lafika on 
Trikuta, see also Vdyu P., 58, versos 26-28. 

2 Cyorp. Ins, Ind,, III, No. 33, verso 5. 

» cf. ^ «nT I 

wmt i 

Spreignir: ^V*n^ «%**: i 

I (^fcqp«q'T<iit'i9, 41 , i8-20.> 

See Baychaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 108-09. 

* Corp, Ins, Ind„ III, No. 32, verse 1. 

* Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (J,A,H,R,S„ X, p. 87) places this VAlhika 
on tho Vipada on the strength of Harndyaxua, II, 68, 18-19. Tho reading 
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southern und central Bengal; S. the southern ocean (i.e. the 
Indian Ocean); W. the seven mouths of the Indus (falling in the 
western ocean or Arabian sea). It should be noted that the 
style of this verse is exactly similar to that of the verses quoted 
above that describe the digvijaya of Dharmapala and Vigrahapala 
II and III and Rajyapala II. It is also to be noted that the 
description of Chandra’s digvijaya very closely resembles that of 
the conquests of Kalidasa’s !^ghu. Raghu too conquered the 
Vangas on the eastern boundary, and, on the northern, the Hupas 
who were dwelling on the Vamkshu i or Oxus in Bactria. Raghu 
who went by the sthalavartma (land-route) from Aparanta 
(Northern Konkan) to the country of the Parasikas (Persians) 
who were pd^chdtyas (westerners), must necessarily have 
crossed the mouths of the Indus. 

The verses and passages quoted prove beyond doubt that 
the description of the land claimed either to have been under the 
rule of, or to have been traversed in course of digvijaya by, a 
king is conventional. Of course I do not mean to say that 
the claims are absolutely without any foundation; but known 
cases such as that of Devapala would definitely prove that the 
amount of exaggeration always exceeded that of truth. 

The Mebarauli inscription thus represents Cliandra as a 
digvijayin^ conqueror of‘the quarters’ and of‘the earth’. In 
my opinion, Hoemle is perfectly right in assigning this record 
palaeographioally to the fifth century A.D. (ind. Ant, XXI, 
pp. 43-44). We have thetefore to look for a king (1) who lived 
about the beginning of the 5th century, (2) whose name or part 
of the name ^ was Chandra, and (3) who claimed to have 
conquered ‘the quarters’ or ‘the whole earth’. Of course, there 
might have been more than one king who w^ould satisfy the 
three conditions. We however know only of one king (1) who 
reigned in c. 376-414 A.D., (2) whose name was Chandragupta, 
but who is sometimes called Chandra and Narendra-Chandra 
on his coins,8 and (3) who is known to have set out for the 


in the Rdmdyatui passago is however certainly a mistake for 
For the well-known Vahika country watered by the Indus and 

its five tributaries, see Cunningham, A,0,1., 1924, pp. 247, 686-87; Ind. 
Cfdt., VI. p. 1 ff.; Mbh., VII, 44-46. 

1 This reading is adopted in Vallabha’s commentary on the 

RaghuvamAa. Mallinatha’s reading is undoubtedly wrong, 
a Cf. for 

a Allan says {CcUalogue of the Coins of the Qupta Dynasties, p. xxxvii), 
‘There is no analogy for the abbreviation Chandra for Chandragupta in 
inscriptions; its occurrence in the field of coins is har^y a pwaUel... 
It m^ however be pointed out that Chandragupta n is c^led both 
Devaffupta and DevarSja and gupta is not foimd m the latter form. 
Skandagupta is called Skanda in verse 6 of the Bihar pillar inscription 
{Corp, Ins, Ind., Ill, No. 12). 
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conquest of ‘the whole earth* ( ). This king is 

Chandragupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, and in the 
present state of our knowledge—^until further evidence comes 
for the solution of the problem of Chandra’s identity— 
Chandragupta’s identification with Chandra may be tolerated. I 
am of opinion that Chandra’s identification with any other 
known king cannot be supported in the present state of our 
knowledge by anything but conjectures wluch are bound to be 
less convincing.! 

Fleet 2 offered an alternative suggestion that the name of 
the king of the Meharauli inscription might actually have been 

Dhava. He read HT?ir instead of in the third pada of the 
verse: 

fWcTT 

FoiHirMsf: n 

There can however be no question that the first letter (with 
its serif) is not N (which has no serif) but M with an additional 
bottom-stroke from left to right which appears to be caused by 
the engraver’s slip.3 The reading is Hitif. It may however 
be tempting to conjecture it to be a mistake foj* as in 

that case the king’s name would be Chandrahva Geva, i.e. Deva 
surnamed Chandra, and Chandragupta,' we know, had another 
name, Dev-agupta or Devaraja.-* However that may be, 
there is no doubt that the king’s devotion to Bhagavan Vishnu 
strengthens his identification with Chandragupta II w ho is the 


1 Chandra’s identification with Chandragupta 1 is improbable as 
the latter is not proved to havo boon a devotoo of Vishnu, nor did the 
Delhi region (where the pillar stands) form part of his kingdom. In the 
genealogical portion of early Gupta records, devotion Uy Vishnu is ascribed 
only to Chandragupta II and his successors, just as the title Malta- 
rdjddhirdja is given only to Chandragupta I and his successors. The 
Allahabad pillar inscription referring to SSamudragupta’s conquests in 
Aryavarta and the Puranas referring to Gupta rule m Prayaga on the 
G^ges. Saketa and Magadha prove that the kingdom of Chandragupta 
I included the Allahabad District in the west. Chandra’s identification 
with the Naga king Chandraihda is conjectural. His identification with 
Maurya Chandragupta is fanciful. Such a record as this may be 
posthumous only by a few months, and certainly not by about seven 
centuries. 

2 Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 142, note 2, 

3 Allan, loc. cit, 

^ Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 1262, 1704. 
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first paramabhdgavata ^ amongst the Gupta kings (and possibly 
amongst all Indian kings) and was at the root of the revival of 
Bhagavatism during the early medieval period. 


I Allan Rays {Joe, cit,) tliat paramabhugavcUa ‘is so stereotyped an 
epithet of his that the fact that it is not used here is rather an argument 
against identifying Chandra with Chandragupta II*. It is however too 
much to expect the stereo>typod epithet in a metrical record. It may be 
pointed out tliat it is not used in the Sanchi and the two Udayagiri 
inscriptions of Chandragupta II {Corp, In^i, Ind., Ill, Nos. 3, 5 end 6). 
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Article No. 14. 


Cult of the Old Lady. 

By Nanimadhab Chaudhuri. 

(C<nnmun%cated by Prof. H. C. Chakladar.) 

In the course of investigation into the folk cults of Bengal 
the existence of two independent cults of the Old Lady (Burir 
Pujd) has come to our notice. These cults are interesting as 
revealing how the tribal religion has reacted to the increasing 
pressure of the Hindu religion. While sometimes the tribal 
religion has compromised by Hinduizing its deities evidence is 
not lacking of orthodox members of the Hindu pantheon losing 
their position and even caste, gradually, as their worship spreads 
among tribes living under more or less pronounced primitive 
conditions. As a rule, tribes exposed to Hindu influence show a 
tendency to Hinduize their cults, wliile tribes removed from 
Hindu influence sometimes borrow Hindu cults which completely 
lose their distinctive features in the process of assimilation. 
Reaction works thus in two ways, prancing nearly opposite 
results. One of the two processes, both of which operate imper¬ 
ceptibly, reaches its culmination when tribal deities on promotion 
come to be affiliated to some or other of the old Hindu deities 
or their local forms. The origin of such deities may be detected 
through survival of some or other of the elements originally 
associated with their worship. Observation has shown that the 
operation of both the processes can be best studied among the 
lower castes of Hindus, composed in many areas predominantly 
of Hinduized tribes. In the present article it is proposed to 
examine the operation of one of the two processes, and show how 
the cult of a tribal clan deity called the Old Lady (the Bun) has, 
while retaining its old tribal characteristics, assimilated features 
of the Hindu worship and secured its acceptance by the Hindus 
who have brahmanized the clan deity and affiliated it to the 
great Devi. In the other cult of the Old Lady which we 
propose to examine separately on a future occasion and which 
is fairly widespread in Bengal, she is represented by the sheora 
tree {Tropis aspera) and is worshipped by women for the welfare 
of their children. 

The cult of the Old Lady as a tribal clan deity prevails in 
parts of Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Chota Nagpur. The Old 
Lady is sometimes called simply Burt and sometimes Mdtd, Mat, 
Thakurdnl etc. are added to her name. Thus the Dhimals in 
North Bengal worship Burl ThakurdnlJ the Rautiyas of 


1 Sir William Hunter: Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. X, p. 378. 
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Chota Nagpur worship Burhid Mata^^ the Badi Nats and Malar 
Nats (Upper India) worship Burhi Maid and Burhi Mdi.^ 
The worship of one Old Lady with a very descriptive name is 
reported from Midnapore. She is called Edthl-dhard-Burly that 
is, the Old Lady who catches elephants with her hands. It is 
told that formerly the locality where her humble shrine is situated 
was covered with jungles in which wild elephants roamed at 
large. The goddess destroyed these elephants single-handed 
so that people might clear the jungles and settle down there. In 
the course of time this Old Lady rose higher and higher to dignity 
and has now come to be worshipped in the Brahmanical form.® 
Allied to these cults of the Old Lady is the cult of Burd-Buri (the 
Old Man and the Old Lady) which prevails in different, parts of 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam. Accortling to Dalton, the pair are 
derived from Riahi and his consort CJuiripak worshii)ped by the 
Rablias and they have come to be hrahmanizedB>'a Siva and Durga.** 
This view of the origin of the pair is, however, open to doubt. Li 
Assam and Bengal they are generally worshipped as clan deities 
by several Hinduized tribes.^ Another cult w'hich appears to be 
allied to the worship of Burd-Bun is the cult of Kord-Kuriy 
which prevails in North Bengal among the Rajvansi caste and 
appears to be confined to women.® 

It appears from the noticcjs of these cults in the works of 
Dalton, Risley and Crooko and from independent reports that 
the Old Lady is regarded as the creatrix or ancestress of mankind. 

We shall now turn to the allied cult of the Old Lady as 
I^revailing in Rungpur in North Bengal. 

An interesting and elaborate account of the (jult has been 
kindly siipy)licd by an enlightened zamindar of the district in reply 
to a questionnaire. We shall give extracts from his report:— 

‘ Two forms of tlie worship of Vrddheivarl or Burl are pre¬ 
valent, namely, the worship proper of the Burl and Burlr Jdt..., 
As reganls the worship of the Burl no time is fixed for it. Ordi¬ 
narily it is performed in the month of Baisakh or Jyai^tha. 
Tlu^ro is no image. A vessel made of the sheath of the plantain 
tree containing China roses, vermilion etc. is worshii>p^ as the 
goddess. The worship is not performed with any particular 
object. This puja prevails among the Rajvansis, Joliyas, 
Beharas, Kaivarttas and other castes. There are many shrines 
of the Burl known as Burir ihdn in the estates of the zamindars 


1 Sir Herbert H. Risley; Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 203, 
1891, Calcutta. 

* W. Crooke: Tribes and Castes of North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, Vol. 1, p. 74, 1896, Calcutta. 

* Reported by Mr. K. C. Chakravartti, Midnapore. 

^ Col. E. T. Dalton: Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 88, 1872, 
Calcutta. 

* Risley : Op, cit., Vol. 1, pp. 381, 468; Vol. II, p. 66. 

® Ibid., Vol. I, p. 498. 

2R 
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to which rent-free lands have been given and fixed annual 
contributions are also made towards the expenses of the 
worship. The priest officiating at the worship is known as 
deodd or dedahi. Ho is either a Bajvansi or a Kaivartta. 

‘ The cult prevails also among the higher castes among 
whom the Buri is known as Vrddheimn, A Brahman officiates 
as priest. In the Brahmanical form of worship the goddess is 
meditated on as follows: “Goddess fair-complexioned, adorned 
with all kinds of ornaments, dressed in yellow garments, two- 
eyed, two-armod, beautiful and smiling, who always grants 
boons to her votaries”. She is invok^ as the nurso of the 
universe {Jagatdm dhdtri) and consort of Rudra (Rtidrakdntd), 
Goats and pigeons arc sacrificed to her. . 

From tho above the following points may be noted in regard 
to the worship proper of the Buri: Tho absence of any imago 
of the deity and any particular object of worship, the name thdn 
given to the shrines of tho deity and the name dedahi ov deodd given 
to the priest officiating at the non-Brahmanical worship jwint to 
the real tribal character of the deity. After her acjceptancie by 
the higher castes the name Burl has been Sanskritizod into 
Vrddhd and the suffix Ihvarl has been addotl simply to denote her 
divinity and facilitate her affiliation to tho Devi. The affiliation 
of a tribal or local deity by tho addition of the suffix I^wari is 
common and is illustrated in such names as MundeiSvari, Kule- 
6vari, Pate^vari, Kicake^varl etc. 

To turn now to tho second form of worship, namely, tho 
Burlr Jdt, ‘As regards the Burlr Jdt it may be described as 
follows: Mango twigs and white and black chdmars (yak’s 
tail) are tied to the tops of long, slender bamboo poles which are 
wrapped up with white, black and red strips of cloth. These 
decorated bamboos are known as Burlr bans or bamboo. These 
bamboos are offered to the goddess by the dedshi who acquaints 
her with the desire of each of tho givers of this bamboo offering 
and prays for his welfare. Thereafter, the devotees carry these 
bamboos in their hands and move round tho shrine dancing to 
the accompaniment of rhythmical beating of drums. Then they 
all assemble and with drums beating pass tluDUgh the main 
thoroughfares of tho village, rhythmicaUy moving the bamboos 
carried by them and visit the houses of notable men of the 
village where dancing is performed with many gestures and in 
different styles. Tho celebration continues for three days. In 
the afternoon of the last day a special worship is offered to the 
goddess and there is a special exhibition of dancing with bamboos. 
Tho ceremony ends at evening. Goats and pigeons are sacrificed. 
On tho same day a number of bhaktas pass iron rods (Jth inch 
thick) through their tongues, palms, arms or the skin on both 

1 Reported by Rai Bahadur Mritunjaya Rai Chaudhuri, Zamindar, 
Sadyapuskarini, Rungpur. 
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sides of the stomach, bind lighted torches (two cubits long) to 
the ends of the iron rods and perform dances. On the last day 
of the celebration a mda is held near the shrine and a large 
number of people attend the meld. This festival is held in 
Baisakh or Jyai 9 tha. * ^ 

We see from the above that there are two important features 
in the festival known as the Bunr Jdt, namely, dancing with 
dressed up bamboo poles and dancing with lighted torches tied 
to ends of iron rods passed through different limbs. With regard 
to the first feature it may be observed that this part of the 
celebration has similarity to the bamboo festival of the Kacharis 
of Assam and the Ghazi Miyafi’s festival celebrated by Moslems 
in different parts of India. Referring to the bamboo festival 
of the Kacharis Dalton writes: " On this occasion, thirteen men 
carry as many lofty poles decorated with clothing, and having 
a yak’s tail at the head. It is very strange that the low class 
Miissalmans of Chota Nagpur caUed Jholas have a festival 
which they celebrate in Chait, the most singular part of which 
is the exhibition of long bamboo poles decorated in precisely the 
same mannerIn his Statistical Account of Bengal, Hunter 
quotes at length from a memorandum submitted by the Super¬ 
intendent of Police, Bogra, to the District Magistrate, regarding 
the local Moslem practice of marrying girls to a bamboo which 
was called GhSzi Miyafl. In the month of Jyaistha at a fair 
held at Kelna Kushiya near Sherpur in Bogra ‘the ceremony 
is performed by the neighbouring villagers, who collect at the 
appointed time (;arrying bamboos with strips of cloth, white, 
r^, black, etc. wound spirally from the bottom to the top, the 
whole ending in a chdmar or a tuft of cow’s hair. These bamboos 
arc called Ghazi Miyafi, Hotila Sahib, Bibif band, Shah Madar 
etc.*® Referring to the cult of the five saints which is very 
popular in Upper India, CVooke writes: ‘The whole worship 
centres round Ghazi Miyan. . . Nowadays, at his festival, a long 
spear or pole is paraded about, crowned at the top with bushy 
hair representing the head of the martyr, which, it is said, kept 
rolling on the ground long after it was severed from the trunk 
The festival is held also in Calcutta by Moslems when several 
long bamboo poles wrapped in strips of cloth of different colour 
with black or white chdmara at the top are paraded in the streets. 
It attracts such large crowds that ordinary traffic has to bo 
stopped for several hours. But in Calcutta and some other 
parts of Bengal the festival appears to be held in honour of Shah 
Mad&r and not GhSzi Miyafi. 


1 Reported by Rai Bahadur lifritunjaya Rai Chaudhuri, Zamindar, 
Sadyapuskarini, Rungpur. 

2 Dalton: Op, dt,, p. 86. 

3 Hunter: Op, cit,, Vol. VIII, p. 184. 

* W. Crooke: An Introduotion to the Popular Religion and Folklore 
of Northern India, p. 228, 1894, Allahabad. 
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The tomb of Sayed Salar Masud, known aa Ghftzi Miyftfi at 
Barhalch, is well known and draws numerous votaries from 
distant places at the time when the festival known as 6h&zi 
Miy&fL’s marriage is celebrated. A bamboo pole, similarly 
dressed up, is brought by every village i)arty of devotees coming 
irom the neighbouring places and thus a large number of bamboo 
pole representations of Gh&zi Miyafi collect at the place. These 
poles are paraded in the streets with music. A special feature 
of the festival is that a large number of Hijdrds (eunuchs) join 
the processionists, carrying poles, singing songs and beating 
tom-toms.i It may be noted that the custom of marrying 
girls to Ghazi MiyafL’s bamboo, as reported by Hunter, had for 
its object a desire for increase of offspring. 

The other important feature in the Burlr Jdtm dancing with 
lighted torches tied to iron rods passed through palms, arms, 
tongue, etc. This part of the ceremony has a striking similarity 
to many of the rites in the well-known Cadaka Pujd and in the 
Oambhird and Gdjana festivals of Bengal involving self-torture 
by infliction of wounds on one’s person. Some of the extreme 
forms of these rites associated with the Ca^ha Pujd have been 
abolished by Government. The practice of piercing one’s limbs 
with darts, rods, thorns, etc. is known as Fdna/odd. 

The rite of Vd'i^fodd is associated with the worship of &va. 
Its Puranic basis is to be found in the legend of Va^a Daitya. 
Vaija, the king of Sonitapura, was a devout worshipper of l§iva. 
For having imprisoned Aniruddha, grandson of Kmic^a, he was 
attacked and defeated by Ki^oa. It is stated that severely 
wounded by K^fna, Vaiia ran away to iSiva to escape death from 
Kr^pa’s discus, and implored Siva to take pity on him and save 
him, by dancing before him wounded as he was with blood 
dripping from all his limbs. The great god was highly pleased 
with Vapa and granted him several boons including immortality, 
his own sonhood, etc. and ordained that any man worshipping 
him by dancing in such a state as Vasa’s, would acquire the same 
merits as Varia. Referring to this legend which is told at length 
in Dharma Samhita, l&iva Purai?a, etc., Mr. Haridas Palit writes 
that this is the motive with which the devotees in the Chaitra 
festival perform orgiastic dances with their bodies pierced 
by darts and covered with blood. Fasting, dancing and singing 
of songs are meant to propitiate Siva. With this faith jioys 
and girls still dance at the shrine during the festival of Adyer 
Ckimbhlrd,^ 

In the rite of Vdruifodd in the Odjana and Oambhird festivals, 
several parts of the body such as the forehead, ribs, back etc. 
were pierced by small, thin iron darts. Strips of cloth soaked 
in ghee were wrapped round the ends of the darts projecting 


1 Reported by Maulvi S. H. Quareshi of Ballia, U.P. 

2 Haridas F&lit: Adyer GambhlrA, p. 180, 1310 B.S., Maldah. 
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out of the skin and kept burning while the votaries danced. 
The tongue was perforated by iron rods of the thickness of the 
thumb and 6 to 9 cubits long. The darts were worshipped before 
use.i Hook-swinging has disappeared and nowadays instead 
of iron rods thorns of marmolos tree are used. In other parts 
of the country too, the practice has been modified. Referring 
to the hook-swinging festival colebratecl in connection with 
the worship of Durgdmmd in S. India, Bishop Whitehead writes: 
‘It is quite common for devotees to come to the shrine with 
silver pins fastened through their cheeks and with a lighted 
lamp on a brass dish on thoir head’.* 

There are three different features in this pracjtice to-which 
attention may be drawn, namely, 

(1) Self-torture for religious purpose, 

(2) Dancing as a part of woiship, 

(3) Kindling of fire as a part of worship. 

The self-torture, as practised in the Varmfodd rites in the Chaitra, 
Gambhira and Gajana festivals and in the Bunr Jdt described 
above, does not involve mutilation. There is no suggestion in any 
of the accounts of these rites that the motive of these rites repre¬ 
senting ritual self-torture is penance. It may bc^ taken, there¬ 
fore, that the motive is self-mortifi(;atioii for pleasing the deity, 
for imploring his pity and to induce him to grant the votary’s 
desire. A noteworthy fact, mentioned by Mr. Haridas Palit 
in his interesting account of the Gambhira and Gajana festivals, 
is that the primary purpose of a votary going through these 
rites is to draw out blood from hk limbs and tliat blood-letting 
by any means, either by piercing the limbs with iron darts or 
with thorns, is called Vdnafodd in the Gajana festival.® It is 
not reported, however, whether the blood thus let out is consi¬ 
dered to be an offering to the deity or not. This is an important 
point, because blood-offering would presuppose a motive quite 
different from the motive of mere propitiation by self-mortifica¬ 
tion. With the jKDsitive evidence of blood-letting and the 
absence of any idea of penance as noted above, it is possible to 
see in the practice of drawing out blood through ritual self- 
torture a substitute for human sacrifice. It is evident from the 
fact that no further use of the blood thus drawn out is reported 
and other details connected with these rites, referred to above, 
such as orgiastic dancing, possession, etc., that this vicarious 
human sacrifice is connected not with the idea of fertility but 
with the idea of establishing communion with the deity. The 
lighting of torches tied to parts of darts passing through limbs, 
interpreted as lamp-offering, would corroborate this theory of 


1 Haridas Palit: Adyer Gambhira, pp. .304f. 
s* JJishop Whitehead: The Village Gods of South India, p. 


1921, Calcutta. 

3 Haridas Palit 


76, 


Op, C$7., p. 308. 
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vicarious sacrifice if we rely on the testimony of the Pura^as. 
Several of the l^akta Pura^as prescribe that blood from one’s 
armS) shoulders, cheeks, ears etc. may be offered to the Devi 
and a man making such an offering attains his desires. Offer¬ 
ing of lamp is prescribed in the same connection. The blood 
of sacrificed animals or man and the blood from one’s own body 
should be offered with a burning lamp placed to the right or 
front of the devotee. When the head of a sacrificed buffalo is 
offered the lamp may be put on the head.^ The instance re¬ 
ported by Bishop Whitehead of votaries visiting Durgdmmd 
with pins fastened in their checks and lamps on their heads 
may be interj^reted as an instance of vicarious sacrifice and 
lamp-offering. 

Dancing as a mode of worship is well known and is of old 
origin. It is practised in the worship of the Devi and Visnu- 
Kmoa, but it is particularly appropriate in the case of 6iva who 
is the presiding deity of dancing and music.* Fondness for danc¬ 
ing is an important trait in the composite conception of Rudra- 
l§iva, and his tapdava or orgiastic dancing is famous. Votaries in 
the Chaitra, Gambhira and Gajana festivals, who call themselves 
sannydaia or hhaktaa iiululge in orgiastic dancing until some one 
of them bcxjomcs possessed (6Aam).® Dancing in the rites 
mentione<l above is, therefore, clearly a method of inducing 
ecstasy for establishing communion between the deity and the 
community of devotees represented by the possessed person. 
Now, the Vdnafodd rites in the Burlr Jdt involving self-mortifica¬ 
tion or blood-offering, lamp-ofiforing and dancing are but replicas 
of the same rites as practised in the Chaitra, Gambhira and 
Gajana festivals. Tlie festivals are generally held on the last 
day of Chaitra, but Gambhira and Gajana festivals are held 
sometimes in Bai^kh or Jyaistha in some places.^ The Burlr 
Jdt, as reported, is held in Jyaistha. It would appear, therefore, 
that in respect of an important asiKJct the Burlr Jdt is an exten¬ 
sion of the old 6aiva festivals, held generally on the last day of 
Chaitra known as Cadaka, Gambhira or Gajana festival. 

With regard to the other important feature of it, namely, 
dancing wdth dressed ui> bamboo poles, w^e have seen that the 
custom prevails among certain tribal peoples and among Moslems 
in different parts of the country. Among Moslems the custom 
of exhibition of such bamboo poles is associated, as we have 
seen, with the idea of marriage and fertility. The bamboo pole 
occupies an important place in certain parts of the marriage 
ceremony among Hindus in Bengal, Bihar and Assam. In 
North Bengal in the Sdtpdka rite the bridegroom is made to 


1 Kalika Parana: Bangavasi Edition, Chapter 67. 

2 Mahabh&rata Anudasana Parvvan, Ch. 17, Verse 50; Santi P., 
Ch 284. Bcuigavasi Edition. 

® Haridas Palit: Pp. cit., p. 52. 

* Ihid„p. 11. 
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stand against a bamboo pole on a wooden stool while the bride, 
seated on a wooden seat (pfm), is carried by her male relatives 
and made to circumambulate the groom seven times in that state. 
In some parts of East Bengal bamboo poles instead of plantain 
trees are planted in four corners of the marriage quadrangle known 
as chddndtald. The same practice obtains in some parts of Assam. 
In Bihar a bamboo post is planted when the matkord rite is 
performed.^ A painted bamboo post is set up in the nuptial 
booth in parts of South India and worshipped with offerings of 
coGoanut flowers. Bishop Whitehead thinks that the post may 
represent the spirit who presides.over the procreation of children.® 
Writing of the Garos, Major Playfair notes that bamboo poles 
are erected by them as offerings to spirits or the dead.® That 
bamboo poles offered to the dead are not memorial posts is 
proved by the setting up of himas (carved memorial posts) 
near houses when people die and the existence of Aaong stones 
to which sacrifices are made. What purpose these »bamboo- 
offerings are meant to serve is not clearly stated but it seems 
likely that they are intended as temporary perches for the spirits 
of the dead. They may in some cases be intended to ward off 
evil. Bamboo posts are fixed in the ground in front of each house 
by the Mai Paharias to ward off evil spirits.^ No instance of the 
practice of exhibiting dressed up bamboos among the Garos is 
given by Playfair, and Dalton in his account of the Garos does not 
mention any such practice among them. We owe to Hunter 
an interesting account of a festival of the Rajvansis in North 
Bengal which throws some light on the significance of the 
practice as obtaining among Hinduized tribes. ‘Every year’, 
writes Hunter, ‘on the 14th day of the moon in the month of 
Chaitra the Rajvansis worship Madan Kurndeo, the god of love. 
Large, straight bamboos covered with red cloth and surmounted 
by chdmars (yak’s tail) are erected in the courtyard and great 
rejoicing prevails. Songs of a loose description used to be sung 
on this occasion. The worship is continued for three days and 
on the fourth day the cloth is taken off the bamboos and thrown 
away’.® 

There is no mention of the practice of exhibition of dressed 
up bamboos in the account, but it clearly brings out the con¬ 
nection of the festival with fertility rites. It would appear 
that the bamboo festival of the Kacharis mentioned by Dalton 
and the practice of exhibition of dressed up bamboo polos in 
the Bunr Jot are connected with the same rites. The so-called 
marriage festival of Gh&zi Miyafi or ShSh Mad&r celebrated by 
Moslems in a similar fashion is also connected with the same 


1 George A. Grierson; Bihar Pee»ant Life, p. 363, 1886, Calcutta. 

2 Whitehead: Op, ciL, p. 41. 

» Major A. Playfair: The Garos, p. 90, 1909, London. 

4 Dalton: Op, cit., p. 272. 

5 Hunter: Op. cit., Vol. X, p. 376. 
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rites. In the case of Bogra Moslems we have it on the testimony 
of Hunter that the festival had as its object a desire for increase 
of offspring. The instances of the association of bamboo poles 
with marriage ceremony in Bengal, Bihar and Assam would 
further establish this connection of bamboo poles with fertility 
rites. 

The specific instancos mentioned above would also indicate 
the place occupied by dressed up bamboo x>oles in the fertility 
rites. The erection of dressed up bamboo poles in the courtyard 
in honour of the god of love and singing of obscene songs clearly 
indicate that they were regarded as phallic symbols. This 
view is in some measure corroborated, as we have seen, by 
Bishop Whitehead. 

We find thus that the Bunr Jdt, which forms a part of the cult 
of the Old Lady, has assimilated features on the one hand from 
the ancient Chaitra festivals of oaiva character and on the other, 
from a tribal fertility cult. This composite product has been 
brought into intimate connection with the cult of a tribal clan- 
deity who has, undoubtedly due to the important position of 
her votaries in that part of the country where her cult prevails, 
secured suificient recognition from the members of the Brah- 
manical society so as to be worshipped in the Brahmanical fonn,— 
the tribal worship existing side by side—and affiliated, under 
the name VrddheAvarl, to the great Devi the mother of the 
universe. 




Journal Royal Astatic Society of Bengal, Letters, 

Volume V, 1939. 
Article No. 15. 

Some Notes on Bongaism. 

By W. J. CuLSHAw. 

Professor D. N. Majumdar, in his work on the Hos {A 
Tribe in Transition, published in 1937) has coined the term 
^Bongaism’ to describe the religion of the Hos. In Bodding’s 
Santali-English Dictionary the word ‘bohga’ is defined to mean 
spirit, godling, demon*. Without question, this is correct so 
far as common usage among the Santals is concerned, but 
Professor Majumdar in his work has discussed at some length 
the meaning of the word, and he comes to a somewhat diffei-ent 
conclusion, which if found to be justified, would be of great 
interest to students of primitive religion. He maintains that 
the meaning of‘bonga’ is ‘a power, a forceThis power is 
impersonal and sujKjrnatural, and the Hos have derived the 
idea of ‘bofigas’, or spirits, from the original idea of a vague 
and mysterious power. In other words, he identifies it with the 
conception of ‘maria’ as it is found in Melanesia. As he not 
only draws on his observation among the Hos to arrive at this 
conclusion, but implies by reference to the Mundas and Santals 
that it is valid for them also, these notes based on experience 
among the Santals, chiefly in the Bankura llistrict, are offered 
as a contribution to the discussion. 

The evidence of the Santali language is suggestive in this 
connection. We find in Santali grammar that a distinction is 
drawn between the animate and the inanimate. ‘ This distinction 
is not between living and dead matter, or between spirit and 
matter, but between what, according to Santal ideas, has a soul 
and what has not.2’ The Santals regal’d as animate all those 
beings which from their experience, and arguing from the 
analogy of human behaviour, appear to be independent agents; 
those entities, which either in fact or in myth, display what we 
may call ‘personality*. ‘Jivi', soul, is always constructed as 
inanimate, being apparently regarded as a ‘stuff*; but when 
‘hormo’ (body), and ‘jivi’ are joined together, an animate being 
is the result. Certain words may according to meaning be 
constructed with either form; an instructive instance is the word 
‘bum’—^when referring to spirits this is animate, but when 
meaning a mountain it is inanimate in construction. ‘Bonga’, 
however, is always constructed ^dth the animate form. If 
there were any evidence of‘bonga’ being regarded as impersonal. 


1 Cf. 'A Tribe in Transition*, pp. 131 ff. 

2 Bodding ,' Materials for a Santali Qrammar', Part 2, p. 29. 
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and therefore (for a Santal) as inanimate^ we would expect to 
find it refiected in the way in which the word is constructed in 
speech. When a Ho dies, we are told he is *bongaia’, which 
is interpreted to mean the union of a fraction of‘bonga’ with the 
whole. The phrase ‘ bongaia jana meaning ‘ to die is contrasted 
with ‘menaia’, ‘to exist*. In Santali, ‘menaea’, ‘he exists’, is 
opposed by ‘ banugic’a ‘ he does not exist ’, or, ‘ he is not present 
The root of this verb, ‘ba*, is the ordinary Santali negation. 
The corresponding form in Hois ‘banak’ea’,1 and one is tempted 
to wonder whether the similarity in form between this word and 
‘bohga*, has misled Professor Majumdar. 

However, it is also true of the Santals that they occasionally 
use the expression, ‘goc’ko doko bongaakana’, ‘the dead ones 
have become “bohgas” ’, and this does represent the common 
belief. In reply to ray question as to what a Santal means by 
this phrase, an exiucated Santal once informed me that it meant 
that the dead ones have no shape or form. He used the'Bengali 
word and he was probably rationalizing. This does not 
necessarily imply imi>eraonal ‘bonga’, and indeed the use of the 
animate pronominal suffix ‘-ko* tells against it. A more simple 
explanation may be found in the fact that every dead Santal— 
with the exception of certain people who die in well-defined 
‘unnatural’ circumstances—becomes a ‘bonga’ to someone. 
Thus, a man or a woman who dies and whose funeral rites have 
been duly performed takes his place among the ‘ancestors’, 
who are one of the most important classes of spirits, to whom 
ofierings are regularly made. The Importance of a particular 
‘bonga’ of this class is dependent on the position he occupied 
in Santal society while alive. At the bottom of the scale we 
find the ordinary person who becomes a ‘bonga’ to his own 
descendants. The village ‘manjhi’, on the other hand, takes his 
place in the ‘manjhithan ’; in the Santal Parganas he is generally 
represented by a stone, in the Bankura District at the present 
day he is often represented by a clay elephant or horse. The 
duo offering of sacrifices to the dead ‘manjhis’ is a matter of 
vital concern to the whole village. But whether humble or 
exalted, the ‘bonga’ in every case preserves an nidividual 
entity. 

It would be attractive to derive from this a theory of the 
origin of all ‘bongas’ from ancestor worship. The Santals them¬ 
selves have a saying, ‘Horge bonga, daftge hai^di paura ’, meaning, 
‘Men are bongas, and water is beer and spirits’, and they use it 
to express the belief that all the bongas were originaUy men. 
However, one fact connected with the cultus militates against 
any such simplification. When offerings are made to the 
ancestors, the ‘hapfamko’, the animal is slain by a blow on the 
back of the head, without blood-shedding. In the case of 


1 Bodding, op, dt,, page 283. 
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offerings to other 'bohgas*, the animal is beheaded. These 
latter ‘bohgas’ are therefore more likely to be connected with 
fertility cults, and any discussion of which is anterior in time 
is fruitless until we know more about the cultural relations of 
the ancestors of the Kol tribes of to-day in the course of their 
wanderings. The Santals, further, make no offerings at all to 
the Supreme God, called ‘Sifi bohga’, 'Cando bohga’, or‘Thakur% 
and vaguely identified with the sun. He is acknowledged as the 
Creator and the Sustainer of all; but the rest of the ^bongas’ 
stand in a definite relationship with the Santals, and this explains 
why a non-Santal may do with impunity what no Santal would 
dare to do; the jurisdiction of the ‘bongas’ is limited to Santal 
society. 

A few years ago, near the village of Bankadaha in Bankura 
District, a well-known Santal ‘ojha* or medicine man, died. 
In the ordinary course of events, his powers of exorcism and 
healing would descend to his disciples, and they would carry out 
ceremonies to ensure that the powers he possessed would pass 
to them. As he was a well-known man, his disciples kept watch 
over the spot on which he had been cremated, in order to forestall 
others who might be tempted to steal his powers. My informant 
used the phrase, 'uniko dokholea’, ‘They will (attempt to) 
possess him\ Here there is no notion of an imj)er8onal power, 
but of bringing the spirit of the departed into control, and through 
him, the powers ho possessed. The method consist s of drawing 
an image of the dead man in the ground, and making offerings 
to it in his name, a fact which bears out the interpretation that 
the ‘bonga’ is still conceived of as personal, and not as ‘a part of 
a larger whole which is “ bonga 

Professor Majumdar draws an interesting distinction between 
malevolent and benevolent spirits, stating that those who are 
regarded as malevolent are boiTOwed from Hinduism. The 
Mundas, according to S. C. Roy,i recognize two classes of spirits, 
the ‘ Manita-bongas ’ and the ‘Banita-boiigas’, the latter being 
‘evil spirits’ who are not worshipped. Such a distinction does 
not appear to be found among the Santals. The deities of the 
Hindus are called ‘bongas’ 2 but they are not worshipped. The 
early missionaries were prone to regard all the ‘bongas’ as evil 
spirits, but the truth would i-ather seem to be that the ‘ bongas * 
are somewhat unreliable. Like human beings, they cannot 
always be relied upon, and it is important for the Santals to be 
in their good books. A Santal once said, ‘The chief reason for 


1 S. C. Roy, ‘27ie Mundas^, page 469. 

* I oncehoaril an intorestinguse of the word ‘bonga*, probably con¬ 
nected with this fact. I was standing by my bicycle, conversing with 
some SeintcJs, when a child of about two, carried in his father's arms, 
pointed to the trade mark of a lion on the cycle, and said ‘bonga*. My 
surmise is that the child had seen pictures of Hindu deities in his village, 
and thought that all pictures wore ‘bongas ’. 
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worshipping the “bongas** is that they may leave us in peace’. 
Actually, the less dealings the Santal has with his ‘bonds’, the 
better he is pleased; when things go wrong, one possibility is 
always that some ‘bohga’ has been offended. The Santals do 
not, however, live in perpetual fear of the ‘bongas’; that the 
word has a neutral connotation is perhaps indicated by the 
following phrase which occurs in a song composed by a Santal 
Christian convert,. ‘Jisu Masi s^i bohga do’. (Jesus Christ is 
the true ‘ bohga ’.) Their fears of the supernatural are spasmodic, 
and are more closely linked with their dread of witchcraft than 
their belief in the ‘bohgas’. Yet there is little of what we under¬ 
stand by reverence in their attitude. They believe that the 
‘bohgas’ can be controlled by proper ceremonies, and that they 
will play their part, of non-interference rather than active 
benevolence, if the ceremonies are correctly performed. The 
language of the invocations, and also the manner in which they 
are recited, is often bullying in the extreme. It is interesting 
that Dossoali, who occupies an imi>ortant place in the tribal 
cultus of the Hos. is an ‘abge bohga’ (private family spirit, 
whose name should not be revealed) of a section of the Santals. 

Professor Majumdar states that among the Hos the word 
‘bohga’ is ‘commonly used to explain the source of all prohibi¬ 
tions’. One could have wdshed for examples, for the evidence 
among the Santals does not suppoit this statement. Regarding 
marriage taboos, the exogamy of the septs is regarded by the 
Santals themselves as being due to the fact that each sept has a 
common ancestry, Other marriage taboos, e.g., the taboo against 
the marriage of a Kisku with a Marndi, or the marriage of a 
Tudu with a Besra, have their traditional ‘ exjdanation ’ in myths 
which are quite unconnected with the-belief in ‘bohgas’. An 
interesting prohibition connected with ‘ bohga-worship ’ among 
the Santals of Bankura and Midnapore has its source not in the 
‘ bohgas ’ themselves, but in their recognition of a higher authority. 
It is that they will not celebrate the Baha festival (flower festival 
of spring) before the Dol Kunami (full-moon). The reason given 
is that ‘Thakure aithak’a’. (God will be served with the 
leavings of the offerings to the bohgas.) The Santals do not 
themselves take any part in the religious ceremonies of Dol 
Jatra, but the saying seems to imply a recognition of Hinduism 
as a higher religion, one that is more closely in touch with the 
supreme being than they are themselves. 

Summary. 

Among the Santals there is no evidence to show that they 
either now or in the past have held beliefs which would justify 
us in maintaining that the word ‘bohga’ can mean an impersonal 
and all-pervading power. Pantheistic notions among present- 
day Santals are a late accretion due to Hindu influences, and are 
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in no way reflected in their customary practices and beliefs. 
It would seem that we must look elsewhere than in their 
'Bongaism’ for traces of a conception analagous to 'Mana’. 

Note .—The spelling of Santali words is in accordance with 
Bodding’s Dictionary. 




Journal Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters* 

Volume F, 1939. 
Abticlb No. 16. 

Sedentary Games—^proposed nomenclature of its 
points. 

By Jatindra Mohan Datta. 

{Gommuniccaed by Dr* B. S. Cfuha.) 

In describing the various sedentary games, the usual method 
adopted is to give the diagram and indicate on it, either by 
marks, or lettering, or by lengthy descriptions, the points 
occupied by the pieces of the opposing parties. The movements 
of the pieces are then described in a sentence or two, such as 
^the usual rule of capture is followed by jumping over to a vacant 
point*, ‘successive captures are allowerl *, etc. etc. But we think 
the method suggested below will not unnecessarily encumber 
the diagram with marks or distinguishing letters; and when 
several games are described on the same diagram different 
pictures of the same will not be required; and further—and this 
is most important, the movements of the several pieces can be 
described far more accurately. 


b' 



B 


Let us now describe the method suggested. Let the diagram 

be described; and the points on it be numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. 

along the horizontal lines successively, beginning with the 
topmost left-hand corner and ending with the bottom righthand 
corner. All the points need not be numbered in the diagram as 
printed; it will be sufficient if we give only the numbers on the 
rim of the figure at significant points, e.g. on the extreme left- 
hand and righthand sides of the horizontal lines. When this 
method becomes familiar and well-accepted, it will not even be 
necessary to number the various points. The advantages of 
our suggested method will be apparent from a consideration of 
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the diagram of Bagh-Bandi^ or Bagh-Chal. It has been described 
in Joum, Proc. Asiat, Soc. Bengal^ Vol. XXIX, (1933), p. 169. 

The two tigers are placed either at points mark^ A, A' 
or at points marked B, B'. The goats arc grouped at the points 
enclosed by circles. There are several variants of the game. In 
our proposed nomenclature it would be sufficient to say that the 
two tigers are placed either at points 3, 23 or at 11, 16, The 
twenty goats are grouped together, five each, at points 7, 9, 17 
and 19. Usually the tiger captures one goat at a time by 
jumping over it to a vacant point opposite, such as from A' to 
B'; l^ut in some variants of the game successive captures are 
allowc<l in one direction only, but not by jumping forward and 
backward over the same point. For example, the tiger may 
proceed from A' to B', then to A, and B, and back to A'; then it 
can proceed again to B', A, B, etc. But it is not permissible for 
the tiger to jump from A' to B'; and back from B' to A\ The 
tiger can also jump from A' to the topmost lefihand corner; 
and from it to B' and back to A'; but it is not permissible for it 
to proceed to B' first, and then from B' to the topmost lefthand 
corner. In other words, the tiger can move clock-wise, or towards 
the right-hand side, but not anti-clockwise. In our proposed 
nomenclature it would be sufficient to say that the tiger can 
proceed from 11 to 3, then to 15, and 23, and back to 11. It 
can proceed from 11 to 1, then to 3, and back to 11; but if it 
goes from 11 to 3 first, it cannot go from 3 to 1. The description 
of the game would be far more exact and concise; and variations 
in the game can be described easily. 
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The Indian Theatre of Anglo-Dutch Competition 
(1600 to 1652). 

By J. C. De. 

The tenacious Dutch attacked Goa in 1603, and three years 
later inflicted a crushing defeat on Nuno Pereira commanding 
five Portuguese ships. Portuguese ships were seized and Goa 
blockaded. In the meantime, they obtained trading concessions 
from the ‘Zamorin, Emperor of Malabar’, at Calicut. Their aim 
which seems to be more aggressive than that of the English 
prompted them to seek permission to build a fort. Their 
struggle with the Portuguese continued, and while Portugal 
sought the alliance of the Mughul, the Dutch aided the king of 
Arakan in attacking the Catholic Power. The year 1616 sees 
the presentation of the nineteen articles by Roe to Jah&ngir 
and the conclusion of an agreement by Captain Keeling with 
Calicut. The Captain had named Surat as the chief factory 
of the English in the Mughal Empire just a month ago. In 
August of the same year, Pieter van den Broecke, a nat ive of 
Antwerp, wanted to establish a factory at Surat. But this was 
not the first Dutch attempt to trade with Western India. As 
early as 1602, Do Wolff and Lafer in trying to do so lost their lives 
in the hands of the Portuguese. Then in 1606 David van Deynsen 
and two others tried their luck at Surat. But Portuguese 
persecution drove van Deynsen to commit suicide. The Dutch 
at Masulipatam sent Pieter Gillis van Ravesteyn and Hendrik 
Adriaensen to liquidate his effects, and also to find out any 
prospect of commerce with the locality. But van Ravesteyn 
felt much discouraged on his arrival, as the Mughul did not seem 
to bo anxious to grant trade concessions and the Portuguese 
continued to be definitely hostile. In 1616 he pointed out 
in his report that it was not possible to overcome the obstacles 
in the way of having a factory. But on 23rd July of that year 
the Nassau under Pieter van den Broecke sailed into the mouth 
of the Tapti. The English showed hospitality but would not 
encourage the stay of the Dutch by any means though their 
ambassador feared European complications if actual force was 
used against the new comers. In addition, the Mughul Viceroy 
was not friendly to them, apparently because he received 800 
rials from the English. The English agents perceived that they 
would have to face two difficulties if the Dutch were allowed 
to continue prowling into and about Surat. They might ‘doe 
some spoyle on the coast in revenge of certaine debts oweing . 
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They might even venture to ‘robb 8ultan Caronns shipp’ which 
was on its way from *Moha’. If they did so, * it would bee very 
ill taken of the (Mughul) ’ because the English had been telling 
the Indian authorities in season and out of season that the 
Dutch' were really more or less a vassal nation of England’s. 
^He (the Emperor) had often heard,’ Roo was told by a grandee, 

* that they were a nation, though not subject, yett some way 
dependant upon the King of England The Dutchman had 
already on his way to Surat plundered a rich Portuguese vessel 
laden probably with Ceylon products. Roe however admits that 
‘any enterprice on the coast’ by the Dutch was ‘not so urgent 
as I,pretended’. But in his letter of 30th August, 1617, he 
suspected them of‘robb(ing) with English Coulors’. ‘I know no 
reason’, he says in a privateering complex, ‘why we should not 
beate them off at sea’. Secondly, if the Dutch settled ‘a factory 
....they would both’, added the ambassador, ‘ outpresent, 
outbribe, and outbuy us in all things’. Therefore Roe tried 
^very move to get the Dutch away from their objective. ‘1 

would.lay such rubbs in the Hollanders way as should not 

easily be remooved. ’ The Dutchman after all faiI cmI . But in 1617, 
he was forced by the wind to the Daman coast, and his ship, 
the Middelbnrg, got wrecked. The Duif which was its consort 
also became stranded. Van den Broecko journeyed to Gandevi 
and established himself there with his company. 

Kerridge and Rastell writing in November again suspected 
that the main objective of this Dutch voyage was to plunder 
ships on the high seas and thus ‘strongthen(*) their begun trade’. 
In any case, when the Dutch Captain begged the English to take 
himself and his crew to Bantam, or to sell to them a captured 
Portuguese vessel, Roe encouraged his countrymen in ‘no way 
to roleevo them’, and the party had to prgceed to Masulipatam 
by land. But ‘they (the Dutch)’ left at Surat ‘a President, 
three other merchants four or five.assistants ’ and others. 

Pieter Gillis van Ravesteyn the new Surat factor undertook 
a mission to Court. He knew well how to grease the wheels 
of deplomacy, and brought ‘a great present of China ware, 
Sanders’ (candana) ‘parrots and cloaves’. Again th^ boasts 
of the English that the Dutch were a dependent nation of theirs 
made the Mughul ask the English (as their ‘friends’) to present 
them to Court. The Engfish ambassador could not very well 
decUne to comply with this request, and their commercial rivals 
had to be introduced by the English themselves. Ultimately, van 
Ravesteyn wrote to the Directors that some, though not all the 
concessions they had solicited, were granted to them. ‘The 
Fleminge,’ laments Roe on 14th February, 1618, ‘is planted at 
Suratt.’, (and) ‘ hath obteyned a firmaen upon as good termes 
almost as wee’, in spite of all his efforts to ‘crosse him’. 

We may note incidentally that Roe complained to Ravesteyn 
about the Dutch quasi-privateerings in the Archipelago, and 
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threatened reprisals. The Dutch representative, however, pro¬ 
fessed to be undaunted at that prospect. 

But the menace of the Dutch had to bo checked. In his 

letter of 1618 Roe adds * The Dutch.wrong you in all parts 

and grow to insuffrable insolencies.you must speedelye 

looke to this maggat; els, wee talke of the Portugall, but those 
will eate a woorme in your sides’. 

Their hostile relations with the English arc again frequenth’ 
testified to by the documents of the period which follows. Rasteil 
and others wrote from 8urat to Batavia early in 1622, ‘We pray 
God that thearo mischevous practizes transfer not hither’. 
About a couple of months later, Batavia informed the Company 
that the Dutch had refused to carry twenty bales'^of English 
merchandise which were lying at Palikat. 

They even refused to allow letters to the English be sent 
with their own to Masulipatam towards the close of that year. 

Then in February, 1623, came the Amboyna tragedy, 
and the English factors in India became deeply agitated. On 
8th September, Mills and Duke referred in their letter from 
Masulipatam to ‘the lamentable death of soe many our good 
friends in Amboy na, performed on them by the Dutches crultie’. 
Brockedon, the President, mentioned, ‘the blody execution of 
our innocent people’ at Amboyna in his letter to 8urat of 27th 
March, 1624. 

In England ‘sundry of the greatest’ in the Royal Council 
‘shed tears ’, and the Company gave out that if the King continued 
his policy of not taking steps to bring the Dutch to book, they 
were going ‘to fet(;h home what they have in the Indies’. ‘The 
True Relation’ was presented to James, and at last on the 16th 
July, 1624, ho declared that he would extort satisfaction by 
seizing Dut(jh ships if necessary, and ordered the ambassador 
in Holland to threaten reprisals on Dutch subjects and ‘an 
irreconcilable war’. 

On the recommendation of the Committee appointed in 
September, 1624, whi(;h included the Lord President, the 
Lord Steward, the Karl Marshal the Lord Chamberlain and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Buckhigham was asked by an 
order in council dated the 30th of that month to despatch men 
of war for capturing Dutch ships bound for and from the East. 
The Dutch, however, continued to trifle with the weak English 
king, and practically nothing was done. Charles came to the 
throne, and actually seized three Dutch vessels on one occasion ; 
but a present of 30,OOOZ. probably made him release them. 

In England it was probably held at this time that unless 
an Englishman was proved to be a pirate, he could not be 
executed on any other charge, while in the East. 

The English, however, helped the Persian to expel the 
Portuguese from Ormus in April, 1622, and Portugal determined 
on revenge seemed eager to strike hard at English interests in the 
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East. This fact made the English keen to conclude an alliance 
with the Dutch who wore also ready to take advantage of any 
opportunity to further their commercial interests in India and 
the Gulf. The fleets of the two nations fought side by side on 
several occasions against the Portuguese during the period which 
followed. To take an example or two. 

‘Captain Weddell aboard the Royal Jamea^ wrote to the 
Company on 27th April, 1626, that when the Anglo-Dutch fleet 
came face to face with the Portuguese navy of eight led by the 
dauntless Nuno Alvarez Botelho, the Dutch agreed with the 
English in maintaining the contest to the end, and said that 
they ‘would stickc as close unto us as the sherts on our backs, 
wee promisinge the like unto them’. 

Becker, the Dutch Commander, led the way with his Zuid 
Holland, In the afternoon, he w^as, however, hit by a shot and 
instantly killed. He was ‘so much lamented by Dutch and 
Englesh, in reapecte that hee had shewed himselfe soe valient 
and maintained that dayes flghte with as much reaolucion as 
mighte bee’. The fight continued. ‘Our ordinance went of 
licke muaketes; the dromes beate and our trumpeters (were) 
sounding, and the flying shoot tearing each other sayles and 
rigging.’ Without any manouevring worth noting, the ship 
to ship fight went on throughout the greater part of the Ist 
of February. After a joint consultation on the 2nd the allies 
attacked fiercely on the 3rd. On this day also according to 

the Marine Records Weddell wns ‘bravelly secondcnl by. 

the Dutch’. Weddell who led the way in the Jame.8 was beset 
by the enemy ‘who behaved themselves verey stoutley*. But 
the English ‘so plyed their ordnance upon them that thaye all 
refused to staye by us, but fled all afore us as smocke afore the 
wyiid’. 

On 13th February the allied flotilla left Gombroon, and the 
Portuguese weighed anchor and sailed ahead of them. ‘It was 
four of the clocke in the afternoone before wee got up with them. 
Our Admirall, with the Jonas and three Hollandc^rs gave them 
a brave farewell, which continued untill seven at nighte at which 
time the Portingales stoode in for Suar and wee on our course 

for India. In all this flghte there was slay no oiitrighte 29_ 

of the English, and more of the Dutch by thn^e or four.’ The 
brave sailors had however made a miscalculation, and for that 
reason on March the 1st, ‘this day beinge shrove Tuesday, wee 
had noe pancakes, by reason it was taken for the 29th February’. 

The Portuguese were not however going to give up the 
contest easily. The brave Botelho lost two of his fleet. But 
with the remaining ones, he‘rood at 8walley and sent his challeivge 
to the English and Dutch to fight with on or more shipp or ships 
of them as they pleassed’. The Anglo-Dutch forces however 
did not dare accept the challenge. Prowling near the Indian 
coast, Botelho caught the three English ships coming from 
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England under Captain Blyth. Their other consort—^the 
Falcon —sunder Francis Finder had straggled away. After a 
fight the English succeeded in escaping the enemy. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Ruy Freire attacked one of these, the 
Lion, and burnt her. 

Then on 24th November, 1625, the Dutch Goede Fortuin, 
Nieuw Bantam, Beer, Oovde Leeuw, Walcheren and Heuaden 
left for Persia in company with the Royal James and three others. 
They could not find Botelho anywhere, because at that moment 
his ships rode in ‘a hole called Bombayee*. On the 8th October, 
1626, again the Anglo-Dutch sailed in search of the elusive 
Portuguese, reached Bombay, and bombarded the settlement. 

But all this joint action did not bring about co-ordination 
of interests. Over a scheme of fortifying Bombay, for examph?, 
the allies fell out. The English ‘invite(d) the Dutch principalis 
in the behaulf of both companies unto a frendlie conjunction 
in the attempt’. But the Dutch ‘in their reply... .merely 
rojoct(ed) the project as incommodious and to our apprehension 
absolutely refuse(d) any conjoyning’. The persistent Dutch 
commercial competition in the East is referred to very forcibly 
by President Wylde two years later. The Dutch had ‘ five 
shipps from Jaccatra, with large cavidall for’ Surat and Persia. 
If the English company continued to ‘neglect these northern 
factories but one or two yeare more as they have don© those two 
past’, then their rivals, ‘with intente onli© to beat (the English) 
out of trade, so to leave the same wholie unto them’ would 
‘overbear© us’. 

Another letter of Wydle of the 21st December, 1628, mentions 
that the ‘insolency’ of their rivals has compelled the English 
to take away their agents from Batavia. ‘Wee in theise parts 
(west ern India) live uppon fair© and freindly termes with them; 
yet doe wee not lett to thinke it is more for Avant of power to 
doe us wronge then will to effect itt’. The English are, he 
adds, also ready to take up the challenge, ‘had Avee Av^arrant for 
our action’. 

Again in 1626, Mills and tAvo other factors of the Company 
had obtained some commercial concessions from an Indian prince 
‘AATitten upon an ola’, as a result of Avhich the Dutch Avere 
excluded from the' trade Avith Armagaon and Kottapatnam. 
Dutch documents tell us that because they had carried on com¬ 
merce Avith the latter jdace for a njimber of years, the exclusion 
from Kottapatnam was decidedly irksome. While the negotia¬ 
tions betAveen the English and the N4yaka Avere going on, a 
Dutch emissary armed with presents and promises had arrived 
to foil the English attempt. 

Then again the Dutch protected some Asiatic ships against 
seizure by the English. Thereupon Captain Hall and others 
informed them on the I4th March, 1624, that ‘the estate and con¬ 
dition of ‘the English President and Council ‘are both betrayed and 
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inthrauled by your instigations and underhand dealing with 
our enemies, these people*. Thus the Dutch, the English held, 
were violating the Treaty of Defence. 

On the 6th February, 1626, President Hawley pointed out 
from Batavia that English trade at Masulipatam ‘lieth there 
also on bleeding*, and one of the causes which had led to the 
existence of such a state of affairs was ‘ the disagreements 
between us and the Dutch*. At the same time the documents 
also testifies to the strength of the European feeling in the East 
when it envisages the possibility of joint action by the Dutch 
and'English against the oppressive ‘Gov^ernours of Musulpatam'. 
The general effect of Dutch competition on the EnglLsh Company’s 
trading ventures was one of the main causes of the extreme lack 
of interest shown by subscribers in response to a call for contri¬ 
butions in June, 1628. A new subscription for a Third Joint 
Stock also failed. 

The English also complained that the Dutch war with 
Bantam was handicapping their pepper trade. 

During the period which immediately followed in spite of 
expectations of co-operation against the Portuguese (for example 
in Rastell’s letter of 24th October, 1630, from Surat) the Dutch 
pushed on vigorously with their commercial ventures in the 
Archipelago, and English trade remained sadly impaired. 
Suspicion of their ‘treacherous craft* lay uppermost in the 
minds of the English factors in Western India. In Japan they 
were free from European competition and their Chinese projects 
continued to bo keenly pursued. In India and Persia their 
abundant spices and spocie made them easily obtain the upper- 
hand over the English. The letter to the Company from Swally 
of 13th April, 1630, says, ‘their proceed in.. .aU... .comoditios in 
our apprehencions tendes to noe other end then to beate you 
from this trade alsoe*. It adds that ‘the Dutches clothe of the 
same colours and prices excel (ling) yours in goodnes and well 
dressing above the one halfe*. On the 31st December, 1630, 
Rastell said in his letter from Surat that the Dutch and others 
bought ‘ indicoe ’ at an unusuaDy high price. So ‘ there is left but a 
poore remainos of refuse stuff behinde, enough only for this 
countreys service *. Skibbow and Bangham then in Bantam Road 
informed the Company on the 22nd December, 1631, ‘itt seemes 
all goes nott well betwext England and them (the Dutch) for they 
have order not to send their shipps through the Channell butt 
to goe aboute the Backside of Ireland and Scotland*. 

In matters of Anglo-Dutch co-operation, the common 
bond does not seem to be so much mutual friendship as the 
existence of the equal danger. In the commercial field, the 
competition was sometimes carried to an absurd limit by 
offering European commodities at ridiculously, cheap prices 
and buying Indian goods at ruinous rates, thus almost bringing 
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English trade to a standstill and endangering the Anglo-Mughiil 
entente. 

We also remember in this connection the effects on Anglo- 
Dutch relationships of the agreement concluded between tho 
Portuguese and the Dutch regarding their position in Ceylon 
and elsewhere on 10th November, 1(544. 

Dutch ships came to Bengal first in 1(515 and immediately 
afterwards fought the Portuguese off Arakan. A Dutch 
establishment probably existed at Chinsura in 1625. In any 
case in 1653, the Dutch hold on Cliinsura became firm while 
Balasore was still in their hands. In 1655, the Directorate of 
Bengal came into existence?. Many concessions were also 
granted to them by the Navvab of Bengal. 

When tho Mughul ‘leet (tho indigo) out(' to forme to one of 
his nobblemen* so that the Dutch and the English had to buy 
that coniimxlity only through him, agreements were made 
betw'een the two nations. But owing to various causes no 
satisfactor}^ results followed. 

Again when the Anglo-Portugucse accord was made betwecMi 
Conde de Linhares and President Mel hwold in 1635, the 
Dutch intrigued with the Mughul to annul it. Shahjahan 
was willing to do so, i)rovided the Dutch protected his shipping 
against English privateerings wdiich might follow. Pieterszoon, 
the Dutch ofl&cial, warmly supported the idea. But Batavia 
was too timid to take John Bull by the horn. The scheme 
consequently did not bear fruit. The effort of thc‘ Mugjiul to 
play the Dutch off against the English in conne(‘tion with some 
restrictions which he wanted to impose on the Europeans by 
about this time, also failed. 

The negotiations of the English with Golconda for com¬ 
mercial concessions and the grant of ‘the Golden Farman’ to 
them on 26th February, 1634, were again not at all liked by the 
Dutch. 

Various causes imped(?d English trade* with Goli*onda, 
and tho Dutch certainly ‘ outpresented ’ them when the King 
and his queens visited their factories. 

The English had however to promise 3,(K)() pagodas, when 
their ships came. 

The Portuguese were now' hard pressed by the Dutch, 
and the English tried on occasion to help them. For example, 
Cogan and Wylde, two English merchants who reached Surat 
in 1639, had concluded an agreement with the Portuguese 
to carry supplies to Malacca which was besieged by the Dutch. 
But no ships were available for the purpose. The Portuguese 
were even expected in 1640 ‘to offer their forts and forces to the 
King of Englands command provided he bee pleased to protect 
them against the Dutch and graunt them ’ freedom of w'orship. 
Malacca however fell to the Dutch in 1641. 
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Commercial competition was fiercely continued, and (to 
take an instance) the sale of cloves brought in by the Expedition 
suffered from Dutch competition. They also hindered the 
English project of having a factory at Pondicheri, and when 
Tromp succeeded in defeating the Spanish fieet in English waters 
(on 11th October, 1630), the Dutch in the East ‘shot from 
Chambers and handguns’ ‘no lesse then a barrell of gunpowder’, 
and piled up empty packing cases to make a bonfire which 
burnt for nearly two hours. 

To the mortification of the English ‘they were not nice to 
recount nor modest in magnifying theire (indeed) great victory 
against the Spaniard ’ to the local people, thus incidentally 
diminishing English prestige. 

Not even the Royal fiag of England protected a vessel 
against Dutch privateering. The Bonu Speranaza was carrying 
some Portuguese and their property through the Malacca straits. 
There they were met by two Dutch ships who wanted tlfe English 
vessel to accompany them to Malacca. ‘William Gourly’ 
who ‘was principall for the negotiateinge the intended designe’ 
defied the Dutch commanders ‘bidinge thorn looke up to there 
fiagg’. The Dutch after negotiations probably opened fire, 
and the English ‘in requitall fired a peece in her quarter’. The 
fight continued till about a hundred men were killed (according 
to Walter Clark’s account of 17th December, 1643) on both sides. 
The Dutch ultimately carried ‘them for Mallaca; imprisoned 
all the Portingalls*; forced English sailors to accept service 
with them; and all goods which were outsulo the ‘hoiild’ were 
‘ seased on and shared by the sf3uldiers as pillager They however 
‘appointed’ ‘the maimed’ men to the hospital. The Bona 
Speranaza did not belong to the Company. 

But this vigorous Dutch action prevr^nted their agents from 
carrying any Portuguese goods, for example, on the Hind when 
it was proposed to send her to Macao with Portuguese permission. 

Even the trade with Basra which the English had so long 
carried on without intfirfertnuje was at last encroached on by 
the Dutch in 1645. Two of their ships reacdied that place on 
B)th July, and the English market was spoiled. In Persia 
the aggressive Dutch succeeded in extorting concessions while 
the English negotiations were impeded by the assassination 
of‘Edamont Dowlett (who) was killed in his owne hous’ by 
Janikhdn and others. Arrangements were to be made with the 
new Itimdduddaula. 

By the same time, the Fort 8t. George factors were 
prevented from getting a profitable lading for the Svxm because 
of the fact that the Dutch had bought up all the good calicoes. 

All the fault of the disagreements cannot, however, fall 
on the shoulders on the Dutch. The English were guilty of 
many indiscretions, for example, the purchase of Dutch property 
taken from them by an infiuential Indian named ‘Malaya’. 
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It was by virtue of an additional article in the Treaty of 
as late as 13th August, 1814, between Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, that Baranagara was at last ceded to the British 
*upon a payment of such sum annually as may be considered 
by Commissioners.to be just and reasonable’. 

In Europe the political sky was overcast with many a cloud. 
Diplomatic iniquities of which the British hold the Dutch guilty, 
the sympathy for the Royalist cause, the question of French 
contraband in Dutch ships, the strengthening of the Dutch navy 
by the States-Greneral, the competition with regard to the 
North Sea and Spitzbergen fisheries and the question of saluting 
the flag in British waters, all precipitated the war. * The Dutch 
ever since our Death-Warrant to Charles first,’ says Carlyle, 
‘looked askance at this New Commonwealth,’ and ‘accumiilatocl 
offence on offence against it. Ambassador Doreslaus was 
assassinated in their (50untry; Charles Second was entertained 
there, evasive answers were given to tough St. John.’ 

The Organgists in Holland were eager to give full title? 
to Charles II; the ‘Regicides’ who entered the Hague with a 
glitering following of about 250 and twenty-five gorgeous coaches 
were called among other unpleasant things, by at least a number of 
the Dutch, ‘Cromwell’s Bastards’; an unsatisfactory response was 
made to ‘the wish of the Parliament to conclude a (jloser union of 
the two States, which would be for both more arlvantagcous than 

heretofore, since it would not be dependant upon.a single 

individual ’. ‘A more strict and intimate Alliance and Union.. 
....whereby there may bee a more intrinsecall and mutual 
interest of each other’ was not ‘entred into’, and navigation 
trade and fishery disputes could not be amicably settled. The 
Navigation Act of the 9th October, 1651, laid down that 
merchandise of non-European countries would not be alloAved 
to enter any part of the British possessions if they not were 
carried there in English or Colonial ships. As regards European 
commodities, the concession wslf made that in the alternative 
they could be carried into British ports by ships of the country 
of origin. Dutch commerce specially with the Wt?st Indies 
suffered a very severe setback. In addition, the proviso that 
only English ships could carry salt-fish into and out of the country 
immeiliately affected the interests of Dutch fishermen. The 
Dutch who blocked the Scheldt to the detriment of Antwerj) 
could not possibly object to the principle involvwl in the Act. 

But the manner in w^hich their ships w’c?re treated on the 
high-seas in execution of that measure justifiably provoked 
their resentment. 

Again, it must be remembered that the whole outlook of the 
English Government at this time was more commercial than 
it had been before, because of its intimate connection with the 
chief traders of the Nation. 
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No list of causes of the Anglo-Dutoh war would, however, be 
complete without a prominent place being assigned in it to the 
quasiprivatoerings in Eastern Waters and cut-throat trade 
competition of the two nations in Hindusth&na, the Arcliipelago 
and elsewhere in the East. ‘The bloodio Amboyna businesse’ 
and occupation of Pulu Run were mere games in the deciding set. 
Again the trade drive was not directed against the English in 
the East alone. It was part of a fierce one which spread across 
the Baltic, Russia and other places. During the war itself 
merchantmen had to be protected and carried into safety by the 
Dutch Admiral, and herring fisheries w’ere destroyed by Blake. 
Among his instructions we find two which enjoin him to capture 
Dutch East Indiamen coming back by the North Scottish coast, 
and damage the Baltic trade of the Dutch. 

Contemporary records of the Company naturally contain 
a number of references to the raisons d’etre of this war, one of 
a series which deeply affect the East and West throughout the 
centuries tliat folloAV. 

In explaining these we have to refer to many factors in 
Anglo-Dutch relationships of the preceding decades. 

Fort St. George informed the Company on 18th January- 
1651, that Dutch (and Asiatic) competition ‘on that coast bo, 
tweone Ganges and the Streights of Mallacca’ was keen. On 
10th December, next year, the President points out that English 
policy, at that time, was not to provoke the Dutcdi but at the 
same time to be on guard against any dealings witli them, 
however friendly these might app(*ar to be at first sight. The 
probability of an armed conflict was recognized, and it was 
expected that ‘our people would show .themselves’, if such an 
event came to pass, ‘Englishmen hero in India as well as our 
freinds at home’. 

The petition which the Company submitted to Parliament 
in November, 1650, describes graphically the grievances they 
felt against the Dutch. The Dutch had violated the Treaty of 
1619; ejected the English from ‘their ancient and rightful 
inheritance’ at Pulu Run, and also fi*om Molucca, Lantore, 
Banda, and Amboyna; murdered Englishmen; destroyed spice 
trees; plundered and damaged English property at Batavia; 
prevented the English from retaliating on the Mu||^ul; and com¬ 
mitted ‘piracies’ on Turkish vessels under English colours. 
Among other specific charges special mention was made of the 
seizure of pepper from the Endymion. The Dutch in their 
turn pointed out that various claims they had on the English 
were not satisfied; three Dutch ships laden with Eastern 
merchandise were detained at Portsmouth and that the pepper 
trade at Bantam had suffered because of the English. The 
Dutch losses were assessed at about two million pounds: and 
it was pointed out that the ingratitude of the English became 
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palpable, when it was remembered that the Dutch, ‘as becomes 
good trusty freinds’ helped them with ships, food, etc.,to evacuate 
Lagundy and return to Batavia, and thus escape an almost 
certain death in that unhealthy place. The English replied 
(after war had just broken out) that most of the claims rested 
on flimsy foundations, and that though the Dutch wore certainly 
of service to them on the occasion of their return from Lagundy, 
it had to bo remembered that it was be(;auso of the Dutch indig¬ 
nities showered on them in different parts of the Archipelago 
that the English had boon compelled to migrate to that awful 
island. The English also claimed that their countrymen 
‘discovered’ the Moluccas earlier than the Dutch, and that they 
established commercial relationships with India, lr4n, Arabia, 
and elsewhere first. They could not thus be held guilty of any 
‘undercreeping’. The ‘exorcrablo murthers’ at Amboyna, etc., 
were again referred to. Further, the British (jomplained that 
the Dutch did not dip their flags in salute to their navy in its 
own waters. 

There was another immediate cause of the war. English 
ships had been given Letters of Marque against the French. 
The English privateers detained Dutch ships to search for 
French goods on board, as a consequence. The Dutch protested 
but these protests were unheeded. The news that the Dutch 
were adding quite a number of vessels to their fleet in defence of 
the right to sail unmolested was not certainly conducive to the 
continuance of peaceful relations. 

Among the various papers relative to the English Company’s 
losses which were collected for delivery to Swinglehurst (the 
Company’s secretary) after the outbreak of the war, we find 
quite a good few which refer to the tragedy of Amboyna. This 
injury was rankling in the Englishman’s mind all the time, and 
never ceased to cry for reparation. These papers also contained 
Edward Misselden’s assessment of the gains which might be 
obtained from the rich Eastern trade which the Dutch were not 
to bo allowed to monopolise on any account. 

Blackman, the English President, summarized the Dutch war 
aims in the East when he wrote to Grombroon on 7th May, 1653, 
that the enemy desired not only the capture of all English ships 
but also ‘the utter rooting us out of India, Persia, etc., that they 
may have the sole trade to themselves and commaund all in 
these parts as they doe in other places ^ 

At last a full-dress and tail-coat war broke out between 
the two Protestant democracies for maritime mastery, colonial 
supremacy and commercial facilities. Dean, Blake and Monck 
fought furiously with de With, Tromp and de Buy ter in Webern 
Waters, and aimed not only at the destruction of each other s 
fighting fleets but also at that of all trade-activities. 
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Article No. 18. 

An Inquiry into the Origin of the City of Dacca. 

By N. K. Bhattasali. 

It is well-known that Job Charnock was responsible for 
the foundation of Calcutta. But who founded Dacca? An 
inquiry into the origin of this second capital of Bengal reveals the 
strange fact that this city had no ceremonial foundation, but 
grew up of itself. No one came hero with the intention of found¬ 
ing a city and none set about busily to do so. This sounds 
somewhat mystifying. It is necessary to take stock of the 
political condition of Bengal during this period, in order to 
clear up the mystery. The iiresent pai)er is an attemi^t in that 
direction. 

On the 11th July, 1576, Baud, the last independent Sultan 
of Bengal was captured and beheaded by the Muglials after 
his defeat in the battle of Rajmahal. Bengal nominally passed 
into the hands of the Mughals and became incorporated into the 
empire of the greatest of the Mughal Emperors, Akbar. But in 
reality from that date began a grim struggle between the leader- 
less chiefs of a kingless country and the mighty resources of the 
greatest emperor that Muslim India ever produced. Tliese 
chiefs were generally known under the appellation of‘Bhuifias* 
and the period is usually called the period of the Barn or the 
Twelve Bhuiftas. There is no doubt that the number ‘twelve* 
has no particular significance and is used to denote an indefinite 
number, as the number of the chiefs engaged in this struggle 
was certainly more than twelve. This rather remarkable 
struggle of the Hindu and the Muslim chiefs of Bengal has not 
received due recognition at the hands of the historians. 
Dr. V. A. Smith in his excellent work on Akbar practically 
ignores it. I crave the indulgence of the readers to quote from 
what I wrote elsewhere about this non-recognition by historians 
of this heroic struggle of the Bengal chiefs. ‘I cannot but say 
that the thirty-eight years* (1676-1612 A.D.) struggle of the 
Bengal Chiefs for independence has not received the recognition 
it deserves. Ra^a Pratap of Mewar spent his life in fighting 
Akbar and ended his days sword in hand and independent. We 
have almost deified Ra^a Pratap and there is no name more 
honoured from one end of the country to the other than Ra^a 
Pratap’s. But what then have the Bengal Chiefs done to deserve 
this oblivion ? They did the same; they fought the greatest 
generals of Akbar, the very generals who had fought Raoa 
Pratap. Rapa Pratap was strong in cavalry, the Bengalees 
were strong in war-boats. The imperial generals were defeated 
again and again and driven out of Bengal. It was not before 
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1613 in the reign of Jahangir that Bengal was completely sub¬ 
jugated. And all these the Bengal Chiefs accomplished with 
the children of the soil and not with hirelings from Nepal or 
Rajputna. * i 

I would only briefly outline the leading events of this grim 
struggle, in the form of a chronology: 

11th July, 1576. Daud, the last independent Sultan of 
Bengal, beheaded after his defeat at Rajmahal. Kh&n Jahan, 
Governor of Bengal. 

End of 1578. The Af^ans under Tsa Khan Masnad-i-*Ali 
rise against the Muj^als. Khan Jahan advances up to the border 
of present Myinoiisingh and Tippera and is severely defeated. 

December, 1578. Death of ^an Jahan. 

April, 1580. Muzaffar IQian, the next Governor, loses his 
life in his struggle with the rebels. Mughal sway disappears 
from Bengal. Half-hearted attempts of the next Governor 
Khan-i-*A*zam to recover Bengal. 

April, 1583. Severe engagement near Tanda between the 
rebels and the Mughals. Khan-i-"A*zam leaves Bengal without 
accomplishing anything, ghahbaz Khan and Wazir l^ah succeed 
him one aft(^r another, but fare no better. 

May, 1594. Mana Simha appointed Subadar of Bengal. 

Nov., 1595. Mana Simha leaves Tanda in Malda district 
and removes his capital to Rajmahal, apprehensive of surprise 
attacks by the Bengal Chiefs. 

1595-96. Mana Simha engages ‘Isa Wiaii Masnad-i-‘All 
and Kedar Ray of Vikrampur, with indififorent success. 

March, 1597. Death of Himmat Simha, son of Mana Simha. 

Sept., 1597. Durjan Simha, son of Mana Simha, killed in a 
naval action with Tsa Khan off Vikrampur. Mana Simha leaves 
Bengal in the hands of the rebels, and retires from the country. 
Bengal left practically without any Governor. 

Sept., 1599. Death of ‘Isa lAan. 

Oct., 1599. Death of Jagat Simha, son of Mana Simha. 

Beginning of 1601.2 Mana Simha, now old and decrepit, 
again sent to Bengal and fights the Chiefs this time with some¬ 
what better success. 

1604. Kedar Ray of Vikrampur killed in battle. Mana 
Simha departs from Bengal to join Court intrigue. 

1605. Death of Akbar and succession of Jahan^r. 

1606. Mana Simha, again sent to Bengal, serves for about 
10 months and is recalled. 

1606. Qutbu-d-dln sent to Bengal as Governor but is 
killed by 8b©r Af|d)&n at Burdwan. Bengal affairs again fall 
into confusion. 

April, 1607. Islam ^an appointed Governor of Bengal. 


1 Bengal Past and Present^ Vol. XXXV, 1928, pp. 29-30. 

2 Ahbar-nama, III, Eng. IVcuis. by Beveridge,*p. 1174. 
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Readers will now be able to judge for themselves how far 
Bengal was under the Mug^als during the entire reign of Akbar, 
from the brief chronology compiled above. Tanda, on the 
other side of the Ganges and not far from Gaur, became the capital 
of Bengal during the reign of Sulaiman Kararanl, father of 
Daud. Mun‘im Khan, the first Muij^al Governor, removed the 
capital to the forsaken Gaur in 1575 and thereby invited the 
great plague at Gaur, which uprooted whatever Mughal rule 
there was in Bengal. Thereupon the capital was retransferred 
to Tanda but the astute Mana Simha removed it oven further 
west to Bajmahal on the frontier of Bihar. Thus when in 
April, 1607, Islam |^an assumed the Governorship of Bengal, 
the capital of the province was situated outside its proper limits. 
It fell to the lot of Islam Khan to give the province a capital 
within itself. 

The events of Islam lean’s Subadarship are now known in 
great detail from Mirza Nathan’s Baharisthan-i-Ghaybl, of 
whicli a unique copy exists in the Bibliothique Nationale of 
Paris. The credit of discovering this work belongs to Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar. It was translated into English by Dr. Borah, 
Head of the Dept, of Persian, Dacca University, and published 
by the Dept, of Historical and Antiquarian Studies of the Assam 
Government, a work with which the writer of this paper had the 
privilege of beifig rather closely associated. From this work 
and from a subsidiary source, we can watch Islam Khan’s 
progress in his struggles with the rebel chiefs from day to day. 

The chief centres of trouble were the following:— 

(1) Shahzadpur and Chatmohar in Pabna district. One of 
the lexers of the struggle, viz. Ma^^um Khan Kabuli, had his 
capital at Chatmohar. (2) The parganas of Sinduri, Khalsi and 
Chandpratap on either bank of the Dhalefivari in the Dacca 
district, then under Hindu Zamindars, of whom several are 
mentioned. (3) The parganas of Sultanpratap, Selimpratap, 
Qa^impur and Bhawal within present Dacca district, under the 
Ghazis. (4) The rest of the Dacca district and the entire districts 
of Mymensingh and Tippera under the sons of Tsa Khan. ‘Uthman 
and a number of other Chiefs. Naturally therefore, Islam Khan 
was drawn to these quarters to fight these Chiefs struggling for 
their independence. 

Details of Islam Khan’s progress towards the oast would be 
tedious and the inquisitive reader is referred to the work by 
IVflirza Nathan just mentioned. Nathan was a lieutenant in this 
long campaign and saw everything with his own eyes. Before 
leaving for the east, Islam Khan had to be sure of his south. One 
of the most wealthy Chiefs of the time was Pratapaditya of 
Jessore who had a revenue of 15 lakhs of rupees, a standing army 
20,000 strong and about 700 war vessels. 

Islam &an came to RS.jmahal towards the end of 1607. 
Pratapaditya sent his son Sangramaditya and his minister 
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S^ailsJ) Ba(U with sumptuous presents to Rajmahal to welcome 
the new Governor. Thus somewhat reassured on this score, 
Islam Khan started towards the ea^t. At Vajrapur, near Nfttore, 
Pratapaditya of Jessore and Satrajitof Bhusoasaw Islam Khan 
in April, 1608 and promised help. Much fiction has gathered 
round the name of Pratapaditya and the demand for a national 
hero in the days of the Svade^ movement of 1905 very mistakenly 
took him up as one, though he was nothing of the kind. His 
father ^rlhari Vikram&ditya obtained Jessore practically as a 
bribe for his treachery against Baud, the last Afgh&n Sultan. 
He was therefore a Mughal partisan all along, and his son 
Pratapaditya was no exception. The submissive behaviour of 
I^atapaditya was quite in contrast to the hot reception that 
Islam ^an received at the hands of the Hindu and the Muslim 
Chiefs, as soon as he set foot on their soil. Incessant skirmishes 
raged like fire round Chatmohar and QhA'hzadpur in PabnS. 
district, but war began in real earnest when Islam Khan 
attempted to enter the Ichhamatl from the Karatoya side. 

It is well to remember here that the Ganges in those days 
never met the Meghna, but went straight to the Bay of Bengal 
through the Arial Khan channel. The Brahmaputra also was 
in its old channel by Mymensingh and Bhairab Bazar. The river 
Ichhamati w'as then the only short cut to the Dacca region 
from the Ganges. As soon as Islam Khan attempted to enter the 
Ichhamati, the Hindu and the Muslim Chiefs unitedly offered 
him a very stubborn resistance. The place was known at that 
time as the Mohand (confiuonce) of Katasgarh. The rivers 
Yamuna, Karatoya and Atreyi, all discharged their waters into 
the Ganges near Katasgarh, and the Ichhamati also started from 
the Ganges at this place and ran almost clue east. At Katasgarh, 
at the offtake of the Ichhamati, a fierce encounter took place. 
The leader of the struggle was, of course, Musa Khan, son of Tsa 
Khan, but ho was ably supported by Mirza Mumin, son of Ma^sum 
Khan Kabuli; Baha^lur Ghazi, Sona Ghazi and Anwar Ghazi of 
Bhawal; Madhav Ray, Zamindar of Khalsi and Binod Ray, 
Zamindar of Chandpratap. The battle began in the morning 
with a cannonade by Musa Khan. Islam j^an was at his morning 
meals. The first shot broke all his utensils and crockery. Ho 
escaped through good luck, but about thirty of his attendants 
perished. The second shot smashed the standard bearer and 
the standard of Islam Khan. The battle continued up to midday 
and the Chiefs repeatedly charged the Imperialists. A son of 
Madhav Ray and a brother of Binod Rfty fell in battle, but these 
bold Chiefs continued to rush with their boats towards the 
bank in a spirit of vengeance. They effected a landing and a 
severe hand to hand fight went on. But on land, the infantry of 
the Chiefs was no match for the cavalry of the Mughals and the 
former gave way after the third assault. 

4B 
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Thus fighting every inch of the ground on either side of the 
loEhSm^ti and tinging this quiet old river with the blood of the 
Hindus and the Muslims, the Chiefs sullenly fell back step by 
step. Yfttr&pur, Kalakupfi, PatharghSta, all well-known places 
even now, became centres of hot engagements. Ultimately the 
DhaleiSvarl was reached, and Islam ^&n entered Dacca by about 
the 18th July, 1608. The Chiefs fell back and made the river 
Lak$ya their base for further struggle, but with that we are not 
concerned here. 

What attracted Islam ^an to this place ? To answer this 
question we have to take note of the topography of this region. 
The river on which Dacca stands is always called Dulai by Mirza 
Nathan and never Budiganga, its present name. Nathan says 
that the Dulai bifurcated into two branches, one going to Demra 
and the other to ^izrpur. Kh^rpur. as is well known, is the 
northern part of the modern town of Narayauganj, and there is 
an old fort at this place. Demra is a famous mart on the 
Laksya, about eight nules above Narayauganj. Numerous proofs 
can be adduced to show that the present channel south of 
Fatulla, by which the Budlgang& joins the Dhale4vai4, did 
not then exist. The Budiganga, or the Dulfii river, as Mirza 
Nathan calls it, had only two openings to the Laksya, namely the 
Demra channel and the Khizrpur channel. Dacca was very 
conveniently situated on the southernmost extremity of the 
stable red laterite soil, commanding these short cuts to the 
Laksya and the Meghna, and thus occupied a very strategic 
position. A Mugd^al outpost existed here from the early days of 
Mujj^al connection with Bengal and the strategic importance of 
the place was recognized even during the pre-Mu^al rule. 
Nathan says that on either side of the place from which the 
channel to Demra started, there was a fort called the fort of 
Beg Murad ^an. These forts must have been in existence 
before Islam Khan came on the site with his army of occupation. 
The temple of Budd Sib of hoary antiquity was here and the 
existence of a Muslim population is testified to by the presence 
of two pre-Mug^al mosques, one at Narayaudia, and the other 
at Chudihatta, close to Chakbazar. Gold coins of the later- 
Gupta typo and pro-Muhammadan stone images of Hindu and 
Buddhist deities have also been discovered from the locality. 
The fall of Kedar Rfty and his capital Sripur in 1604 made 
numerous weavers and other craftsmen remove from Sripur to 
this place, and there was a considerable Hindu settlement hero 
when Islam ^an came with about a lakh of people and took 
up his quarters here. Once on this site, Islam Khan had to 
stay for a long period, fighting the Chiefs. The stay of the 
Gk)vemor with aU the civil and military paraphernalia of the 
Provincial Court, quickly converted the place into a city, and 
thus arose Dacca, alias Jahangirnagar, the capital of Bengal up 
to the year 1704. Coins of Jahan^ began to appear from the 
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new Jahangirnafgar mint from 1617 and thus was the ohristening 
of the old city of Dacoa under the new name of Jah&n^nagar 
complete. 

We get a welcome picture of Dacoa of those early days from 
the pages of Nathan. The Lalbag fort of Dacca is a com¬ 
paratively recent structure. It was begun by Prince Muhammad 
*Azim during his governorship in 1678, and left incomplete. The 
old fort of Dacca used to stand where the present jail stands. 
This structure has completely disappeared. The only vestige 
left is a tank with masonry banks and the name of the road that 
rah direct east from its eastern gate. This road was known, until 
recently, as the Purab Darw&ja Road, moaning, the Eastern-gate 
Road. The name of a Municipal Commissioner has now replaced 
this historic name. 

We have already said that there were two forts of Beg 
Murad Khan on either side of the starting point of the Dalai 
canal. One was placed under the charge of Nathan and the 
other, of his father Ihtimam Khan. Nathan once had occasion 
to rebel against the Governor, but ultimately thought it better 
to turn a Qalandar. Islam Khan who was the granckon of S&Um 
Chisti, the famous saint of Fathpur Sikri, asked him to come to the 
fort to receive the blessings of a Chisti, in the new life that he had 
chosen for himself. The forts of Beg Murad Khan must have 
stood at the Budigahga mouth of the Dulai canal, one on the 
Farasganj side and the other on the Faridabad side. Nathan 
started from his fort in a palanquin with his legs chained. When 
he reached the great Pdkur tree which in those days (this was in 
1611) marked the end of the old town and the beginning of the 
new, he found the road up to the fort guarded on either side by 
mounted soldiers. This information is important as showing 
that there was an old Dacca to which a new Dacca had been 
added by the advent of Islam Khan and his hosts. The site on 
which the Medical School stands at present is known as Pakurtali, 
and is probably the site of this historic Pdkur tree. 

It will bo observed that all the Hindu quarters are to the 
east of this point, namely TafktibazSr, Sahkhanbazar, Patuatuli, 
Kumartull, Goalnagar, Sutrapur, Baniyanagar, Laksnubazar, 
Jaluanagar, etc. The localities to the west of this point are all 
associated with the new government. It is just like what again 
happened to Dacca when it again became the capital of the 
province of Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1905 and the British 
town of Ramna was added to the old town; or what has happened 
to Delhi by the addition of New Delhi. 

The Chandnighat, south of the present water-works, is several 
times mentioned by Nathan. It was the place for the review of 
war-boats. A Zamindar of Baniyachang, confined in the fort of 
Dacca, poisoned his guards, took a boat at Chandnighat and fled 
to his native place. Dacca subsequently developed into a very 
big city and had a chequered history. It was once actually 
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plundered by the Maghs in 1625, but it outlived this set-back. 
Captain Bo wry, who came to Dacca about 1670, gives the circuit 
of the Dacca city as 40 English miles. The city gradually 
spread inland, so much so, that the English when they started 
a factory here about 1660 had to go about four miles inland to 
secure a plot. Even then there was great trouble over this 
plot. Details will be found in my article on the English Factory 
at Dacca, Bengal Past and Present, Vol. XXXIII, 1927, p. 26. 
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Sanskrit Works of Maharaja Visvanath Singh of Rewah. 

By Chintaharan Chakravarti. 

We learn from Volume IV of Captain Luard’s Rewah State 
Gazetteer (Lucknow, 1907) that Visvanath Singh who succeeded 
his father Jai Singh in 1833 and ruled up to 1854, was ‘like his 
father a lover of literature and learning to which ho gave his 
support’ (p. 17). It is further stated there that ‘Maharaja 
Visvanath Singh, himself a good scholar, was a great patron of 
Sanskrit learning and invited Brahmans to settle in different 
parts of the State and form seminaries for teaching Sanskrit’ 
(p. 69). There is no reference here to any books composed by 
the Maharaja. The Gatalogns Gatalogorum of Aufrecht, however, 
mentions manuscripts, found mostly in Oudh,i of as many as 
half a dozen works®—all on the cult of Rama—by Maharaja 
Visvanath, who in all probability is identical with the above- 
mentioned ruler of Rewah. It is interesting to note that the 
author of the Gatcdogus Gatalogorum, who apparently could not 
identify the whereabouts of the writer, refers (I. 585) to him as 
an ofl&cer of Sltaramchandra Bahadur presumably as Visvanath 
refers to himself as Sltdramacandrahrpdpdtrddhikdrl which seems 
to indicate that the Maharaja was an object of favour of Sita 
and Rama, his tutelary deity. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses five manu¬ 
scripts of four of these works.® 

One of these MSS. (e.g. Rdmarnantrdrthanirnaya) is in Bengali 
characters, shewing that one at least of his works had travelled 
beyond the limits of his own territories. Three of these MSS. 
are dated. The MSS. of the Brahmasutrahhd^ya, the Mantrdrtha- 
nirimya and the Samgltaraghunarvdana are stated to have 
been copied respectively in 1843 (1900 V.S.), 1850 (1907 V.S.) 
and 1880 (1937 V.S.). It will be seen that two of these MSS. 
were copied during the lifetime of Vifivanatha. The fact that 
one MS. was copied after his death and one was copied in Bengali 


1 It mentions only three MSS. outside Oudh:—^Two MSS. of the 
Rdmcusandrdhnika described by R. L. Mitfa {Notices of Sans, MSS., I. 73) 
and P. Peterson (Descr, Cat. Sans. MSS.^ State Librari/, Ulwar, No. 962) 
and the only MS. of Sarvasiddhdnta (R. L. Mitra, op. cit., VU. 2329). 

* RdmagUdilkd, Rdmacandrdhnika (with commentary), Rdmamantrdr- 
thanirryxija, BrahmasiitTabhdsya, Sarvasiddhdnta and SamgUaraghunandana, 
« Two MSS. of the Rdmacandrdhnika described in the Descr. Cat. 
Sans. MSS., As. Soc. Beng. (VII. 6265, 6256). One MS. of the SamgUa^ 
raghunandana described in the same Catalogue (VII. 6269). One MS. 
each of the Mantrarthanirtiaya and of the Brahmctsutrabhdsya. 
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characters shows that the works concerned had gained some 
popularity. 

Of the works of Vifivanatha two, RamuxLTidrdhnilca and 
SamfitaraghuimndaTui^ are x>ooms dealing with the story of 
Kama. The remaining four are more or loss of a philosophical 
character seeking to demonstrate the divinity and supremacy of 
Kama. The Bdmagltdttkd evidently elaborates the views of the 
Rdmagltd as regards the superiority of Rama. The Mantrdrtha- 
nirimyay besides pointing out the supremacy of the worship 
and the mantra of Kama, gives an esoteric meaning of the 
lattor.i The Sarvasiddhdnta, the only kno^vn MS. of which has 
been partially described by R. L. Mitra,* identifies Kama with 
the Supreme Being whose worship alone can bring in salvation. 
The most important of the works composed by Vidvanatha 
appears to be his commentary on the Brahmaputra, called the 
RddhdmllahhlyamataprakdAahhdaya, which seeks to elucidate 
the philosophical background of the views of the RadhabaUabhiya 
sect of the Vaisnavas. The work begins by giving a legendary 
account of the origin of the K^havallabhl school * of 
Vaisijavism and discusses the possibility of the simultaneous 
worship of the two deities, Kama and KMha, who are incidentally 
shown to be identical. This school of thought is claimed to be 
older than Harivamda who is usually supposed to be the founder 


1 Tho work begins :— 

*raT 

KTwnsr firam fi w yii ft i 

The work ends;— 

^ W TWft ^ift^^l I 

Pnwnrei w^ercrai If ■ 

* Op. cU.. VH. 2329. 

3 .. w«t«T % wv ^rftft ftvT<im> 

Hro I inft tfwnaurrar i n^rft 

snunj: irifssrsnmrft^iftHT i.. 

[Wj iwrssr iTO i 

« ^T»r8t I 

—BrahnuisiUrabhStya (Fol. 2B-3B, RASB MS.). 
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of the school. The work is stated to have been composed for 
the exposition of the true nature of Bamacandra, identified with 
the Supreme Being, who can be known and spiritually realized 
only through devotion, or rather through the worship of BMha 
who constitutes a typical personification of this devotion. The 
work has not been mentioned either by Wilson, Grouse or Sir 
George Grierson,! all of whom have given accounts of the school 
with its stray and scanty literature that is generally known. 
Only one manuscript of it has been referred to by Aufrecht.* 
It will be of interest to scholars to whom the school is known to 
represent a most degenerated form of Vaisnavism. It draws 
attention to the philosophical outlook of the sect and the mystic 
significance of the rites and practices observed by the followers. 

The special importance of the work lies in the fact that it 
deals with the doctrines of the Radhavallabhis written in the 
Sanskrit language when wo know that this school of thought is 
comparatively of modern origin. It is also important con¬ 
sidering the paucity of doctrinal literature concerning this sect. 
In view of these, the present work, though modern, is of great 
value. It is stated to have been composed in 1840 A.D.* 

Some details about his personal history may be gathered 
from several of these works of Vi6vanatha. As all the works 
deal with Kama and his cult it is almost evident that he was 
a follow er of the cult of Rama. It seems, later in life he became 
a follow’er of the RMhavallabhl school when he commented on 
the BrahnmsvJtra according to the view^s of this school. In fact, 
in the beginning of the coinmcmtary he justifies his initiation into 
both the cults.^ In this w'ork he refers to himself as the eldest 
son of Jayasimha. The introductory portion of the 
Sarvnsiddhdnta mentions his minister Bhodulala and his other¬ 
wise unknown work BMsdrdmdyamt, This Sarvasiddhdnta as 
well as the SamgltaraghuTmrvdarm appear to have been composed 
when Vi^vanatha was only a prince (Kumdra) and had not as 
yet formally assumed charges of his territories. Thus the 
colophons of both these work refer to him as Mahdrdjakumdra 


^ Hastings— Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ Vol. X, pp. 559-60, 
where Grierscni gives references to Wilson and Grouse. 

2 Catalogua Calalogorum^ I. 385. 

3 1 

HlTWUlRVIlf tl 

—Last Fol. of the BA8B MS. 

wz*! 1 —FoI. sb, basb ms. 
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while the colophon to the latter work caUs him also Bdbuadheh, 
The former work seems to be in the form of a dialogue between 
ViSvanatha and one Bhik 9 ukaGarya. In almost all his works 
ViiSvanatha refers to his guru Priyadasa in highly eulogistic 
terms. It is stated that it was the guru who residing in his 
heart composed the works.^ Vii^vanatha mentions by name a 
number of works by Priyadasa (e.g. SuaidhdrUottama, 
J^rutiautratdtparydfnfta^ etc.) among which the views of the 
^rutiaiUrcUdtparydmrta were followed in preparing the com¬ 
mentary of the Brahmasutra.^ The line of teachers 
{gumparampard) of Vi^vanatha is given at the end of the 
SarvaaiddhdrUa . 


1 vfinft^vfOTfTOTW: 


W I— SarvcLaiddhatUa. 




— BrahmasutrahJid^a (Fol. 7B, BASB MS.). 

— Sarhgttaraghunandana. 
This last statement led MM. H. P. Shastri to suppose that Priyadasa 
was the author of the Sa^ltaraghunandana^ though the colophons 
clearly refer to Vidvanatha os the author. 


TOTfk^w vw Tg nq ^irr f v ^ 

— BrdhmaautrahJid^a (Fol. 7B, RASB MS.). 


The SrutiautratatparyarnTta and a number of other works by 
Priyadasa have been mentioned in the CaUUogtM Catcdogorum (I. 364). 
An account of some of his works hfw been given by H. D. Sharma iind. 
Hist. Quart., XVI. 318-30). 



Journal Royal AsicUic Society of Bengal. Letters. 

Volume V, 1939. 
Article No. 20. 

A Note on the Buildings of Humayun. 

By B. PsASHAD, D.So., F.R.A.S.B. 

Tho Mugh^ emperors wore great builders and left remarkable 
monuments of their reigns in almost all parts of tho country. A 
critical general account of these monuments was recently 
published ^ by Mr. Percy Brown, based not only on a study of the 
available literature, but from an intimate personal knowledge 
of most of the monuments. In reference to Humayun, however, 
this study, in common with all others, is deficient. He remarks 2 : 

‘Had circumstances permitted, Babur’s son and 
successor, Humayun, would have loft more than one monu¬ 
ment as a record of his intermittent rule. But the political 
situation was unfavourable.’ 2 

He then includes a short summary, with extracts* from 
Khwandamir’s Humdyun-nama^ of the foundation and building 
of Dinpandhy a now city on the ruins of Indraprastha of Maha- 
bhfirata fame; and finally concludes: 

‘The material records which have survived of both 
Babur’s and Hurnayun’s contributions to the biiilding art 

of tho country are therefore almost negligible. 

Humayun’s forct^d contact with tho culture of the Safavids 
is reflected in that Persian influence noticeable in many of 
the Mufid^ul buildings which followed.’ 5 

Incidentally ho refers to two mosques which ‘remain of 
those built during Humayun’s reign, one in a ruinous condition 
at Agra, and the other at Fathabad, Hissar, which indicate the 
methods of building in vogue at this period’. Ha veil, on the 
other hand, who is very definite in his remarks, wrote ® ‘ Humayun 


1 Cambridge History of India, IV, Percy Brovm, MonumetUs of the 
Mughul Period, pp. 623-676, (1937). 

2 Brown, P., op. cit., p. 624. 

< The three buildings built by Humayun, two at Agra and one at 
GwAliar and the new city of Dlrvpandh at Delhi, appear to have been 
planned and executed during 1533-34, when he held a series of state 
festivities both at Agra and Delhi (see Sv K. Banerji, Humayun Bddahdh, 
pp. 68-67, 1938). About this time the political horizon was clouded by 
the news of Sultan Bahadur’s activities in Gujarat, but generally condi¬ 
tions were more favourable, and apparently Hum&yun made most of the 
quiet interlude. 

* Extracts from Elliot and Dowson, History of India. V, pp. 124-126, 
(1873). 

» Brown, P., op. dt., p. 626. 

® Havell, E. B.— A Handbook to Agra and the Taj. etc., p. 16, (1912). 
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left no memorial of himself at Agra’, and growing more satirioal 
added ‘but he is to be remember^ for two circumstances: 
the first that he was the father of great Akbar, who succeeded 
him ; and the second, that the plan of his tomb at Delhi, built by 
Akbar, was the model on which the plan of the Taj was based’. 
Satire is a double-edged weapon and must be employed with 
great skill and care; in this case the entire force of the satire is 
lost and it even strikes back at the author like a boomerang, as 
except for his reference to Akbar’s parentage the rest of his 
statements are entirely incorrect. Humayun, as I show later, 
d,id erect two important buildings at Agra, while his tomb at 
I^lhl was neither planned nor built by Akbar, but by the widowed 
empress Haji Begam,i earlier known as Bega Begam and who 
was taken prisoner by Sher IQian Sur after the battle of Chausa * 
on June 26, 1539. The architect was Mirak Mlrza Qhiyath, of 
Persian extraction well trained in Timurid tradition, and Akbar 
certainly was not responsible for the execution of this piausoleum. 

In the so far available contemporary histories of Humayiin’s 
reign, such as Jauhar’s Tadhhirat-uhiodqi^di and Bayazid Bayat’s 
Tdri^4‘Humdyuny unfortunately there is no reference to any of 
the buildings erected by Humayun. Similarly the general 
histories of India, such as Abul Fadl’s Akharndmci, Khwajah 
Nizam-ud-dTn Ahmad’s Tabaqdt4-A1chan, ‘Abd-ul-QWir 
Bada’uni’s Muninkhab-ut-Tawdrll^, M. Qasim Hindu Shah 
Firishta’s Tdnlsb-i-Firishta, Sujan Ray Bhandari’s KbuldsaUut- 
Tawdn]^, etc., are generally silent about this subject. Of the 
works in English, Erskine’s A History of India under the turn first 
Sovereigns of the House of Taimur, Baber and Humayun^ vol. II 
(1864) and Banerji’s monographic work Hurrmyun Bddshdh (1938), 
which deal almost exclusively with the reign of this king, no 
mention is to be found of any of Humayun’s monuments, except 
for the foundation and building of a new city of Dlnpandh at 
Delhi in the latter work based on translations of some extracts 
from Khwandamlr’s Huvmyun-ndma as given in Elliot and 
Dowson’s History. Unfortunately in these extracts the editor 
had, with the exception of Dlnparvah, not included any of the 
passages dealing with the buildings erected by Humayun, and 
as iSwandamlr’s rare work Hurrvdyun-rvdrm or Qdnun4- 
Humdyunl^ was until recently^ when it was published by 
M. Hidayat Hosain, to use Mrs. Beveridge’s words, ‘a literary 
parda-nishln\ it was generally assumed that Humayun owing to 


1 Vide Brown, P., op, cit., p. 632. 

2 Vide Banorji, S. K .—Humayun Bddahdh, pp. 232, 233, (1038). 

. 3 Only a single manuscript of this work was known till recently, but 
a second manuscript found by the late Mr. H. Beveridge about 1902 
is stated by Mrs. Beveridge to be in the British Museum Library; while 
another manuscript is cat^ogued by Baron Rosen in the Library of the 
Institute of Asiatic Lang^uages at St. Petersburg. 

* M. Hidayat Hosain, Persian Text, Bihl, Ind. Ser., (1940). 
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the turbulent times or other reasons did not erect any buildings. 
A reference to Aljwdl-i-Humdyiln Bddahdh or Hunidyun-ndma ^ 
by Gulbadan Begam Gomx>osed about 1587 A.D. in deference to 
the royal command of Akbar, and which also till 1902 was 
unknown to scholars, however, shows that one of Humayun’s 
buildings at Agra, which is described in fair detail by Khwandamir, 
is referr^ to in her account of the feasts, while the starting of a 
building or buildings at Gwaliar is also mentioned. 

In addition to the foundation and building of the new town 
of Dlnpandh at Delhi detailed in Mr. Percy Brown’s work referred 
to already, Khwandamir describes in some detail the following 

buildings of Humayun: (i) a wonderful building ^ ojIp 

at Agra on the banks of the Jumna; (ii) a palace in the Fort of 
Agra on the site of the treasury of the old Hindu rulers; and (iii) 
a building in the Fort of Gwaliar. A full account of those will be 
given in an annotated English translation of Kliwandamir’s 
Humdyun-ndma which, it is hoped, will be prihted before long. 

It is unfortunate that none of the three buildings have been 
identified so far,® but it is hoped that with the information now 
available, if it is at all possible at this date, attempts will be 
made to trace the buildings which were, with the exception of 
the unidentified buildings of Babur at Agra, Dhulpur, Gwaliar, 
etc., apparently the first monuments of the great Mughuls. 


1 The History of Hutndyun (Humdyun-ivdma), text and translation, by 
Mrs. A. 8. Beveridge, translation pp. 117, 118, (1902). 

2 None of Humayun’s buildings at Agra are mentioned in M. Ashraf 
Husain's An Historical Guide to the Agra Fort (Delhi, 1937) or Havell’s 
work cited already. Similarly in the various standard works on Gwaliar 
Fort no building is assigned to Humayun. 
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The Waqfiyah of ’Ahmed PlS£. By Muhammed Ahmed 

SiMSAB. Pp. i-x4-l-203. (University of Pennsylvania 

Press, Phila(lolphia, 1940.) 

This valuable publication is not, as the name might indicate, 
only an edition of a manuscript of a Waqf-deed of the 16th 
century, but a carefully prepared edition of a bi-lingual manu¬ 
script in Arabic and Ottoman or ^Osmanll Turkish as it was 
spoken and written in Asiatic and European Turkey from the 
beginning of the 14th to the middle of the 19th century. For 
making the manuscript readily available to scholars, the author 
has published a beautiful edition of the text with a transliteration 
and translation, while to explain the large number of technical, 
theological and legal terms he has added a very extensive series 
of footnotes with detailed references to the original sources. 
The author discusses the history of the development of Ottoman 
Turkish language and adds a detailed appendix on the system of 
transliteration which he has followed in the work. Two extensive 
chapters are devoted to the Institution of the Waqf, the Origin 
of Waqfs in Islam, Waqf, Zakdt^ and Sadaqah^ Laws regulating 
to Waqfs, the Classification and Nature of Waqfs, the Requisites 
of a Valid Waqf, the preparation and registration of a Waqf-deed 
or Waqfiyah, and finally the administration of Waqfs. The 
importance of Waqfs in Turkey and their administration in the 
early Ottoman Waqfs are also discussed in detail. Two further 
chapters are devoted to the Life of ’Ahmed PaSa and an analysis 
of his Waqf-deed or Waqfiyah. In an appendix is given a 
brief summary of the Ilanal i Laws concerning the administration 
of Waqfs. 

The work of edition and translation is so carefully carried 
out that Mr. Simsar’s work would servo as a model for the issue 
of texts and translations of Oriental works, while the printing 
and get-up refiect great credit on the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 

B. Prashad. 
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Sh£h Abdul LatIf of Bhit: His Poetry, Life and Times. 

A Study of Idteraryy Social and Economic Conditions in 

Eighteenth Century Sind, By H. T. Soblby. Pp. 432+x. 

Oxford University Press, London, 1940. 18 Shillings. 

Dr. Sorley’s work provides a very careful study of a collec¬ 
tion of mystical poems known as the Risdlo of Sh&h Abdul 
LatIf of Bhit. The poems are the work of a poet of Sufi leanings 
and display a remarkable depth of philosophical and religious 
bent of mind. They were composed in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and, according to Dr. Sorley, held 
in such universal and popular esteem as is accorded only to 
poetry which has interpreted the most intimate thoughts and 
the sinccrcst feelings of a people The author’s object in 
undertaking this work, as he explains in the preface, was twofold, 
firstly to introduce the work of Shah Abdul Latif to English 
readers, and secondly ‘to explain, by reference to tl\o historical 
and social environments of the age in which the poems were 
composed, something of the message and moaning they convey ’. 

The work is divided into three . books: (1) History, 
(2) Literature and Criticism, and (3) The Risdlo of Shah Abdul 
Latif. 

The Historical Section of the work consists of six chapters 
followed by sevcjri appendices. After discussing the character 
of the period 1690-1760, which the author rightly designates 
as‘The Twilight of the Moghuls’, with reference to the conditions 
in Sind, he includes a broad outline of the characteristic features 
of its history and comments on the inadequacy of the available 
historical sources. This is followed by an account of how, 
after the Moghul domination, the Kalhoro Clan assumed 
indopendont sovereignty and continued in power during the 
eighteenth century. The detailed account of Sind’s contact 
with the European world in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and of the trading centres of the East India Company 
in Sind during the same period based on a careful scrutiny of 
original documents in the Bombay Government Records is of 
great interest, and should prove of value for future historians. 
Records of contemporary writers including those of some nptable 
European travellers in Sind during the seventeenth century 
have also been studied in this connection. The trading condi¬ 
tions in Sind, the industries and commerce of Sind with special 
reference to cotton, saltpetre, indigo, leather and leather-work, 
and the trading methods of the East India Company are carefully 
analysed, and Dr. Sorley concludes ‘it is utterly fallacious to 
assert that the profits made by the East India Company in its 
commercial dealings with India in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were to the disadvantage of India The 
three chapters, dealing with the standards of life and comfort 
of the common people, the Government and the governed, and 
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the privileged classes, contain a very good summary of the social 
and economic structure of Sind during the period. The sixth 
chapter of this book provides a fitting finale to the historical 
account. Dr. Sorley states ‘Sind was a Muslim State which 
struggled to semi-independence in the mid-eighteenth century. 
It sought to found its basis on the theocracy of Islam, amongst 
a population composed for the most part of converted Jats’, 
and further ‘in the Islam practised by these people, very puncti¬ 
lious in the performance of external duties, there subsisted a 
vast body of superstitious beliefs dating from before the days 
of Islam ’. It was in this milieu that Shah Abdul Latif, whom 
Sorley considers as ‘the greatest man whom Sind has produced 
in the realm of imaginative art’, was born and grew up. ‘His 
life is an epitome of the age in which he lived and of the i-ural 
circumstances of the people amongst whom he dwelt .... 
the spontaneity of his message lies cleep in the hearts of all 
classes of Sind’s population, Muslim and Hindu, lettered and 
unlettered.’ The appendices contain, in addition to a very 
concise historical, literary and critical bibliography, detailed 
information in reference to the merchant vessels of the East 
India Company, irrigation and agriculture in the Chandookah 
Purgunnah, synopsis of the imiJortant historical events, and 
notes on the spoiling and transliteration of Oriental words, and 
on the original Sind documents in the Bombay Record Office. 

The second book of the work is, according to the author, 
meant to clarify ‘the meaning of much that may seem obscure 
in the translation’ of the Risdlo. With this end in view the 
author discusses the princijiles of poetry and poetical criticisms 
and concludes that ‘ all sound literary criticisms must differentiate 
between thought and the manner of its expression .... 
This warning is particularly true of mystical and metaphysical 
poetry w^here symbolism/ and hidden meanings are characteristic 
features and language takes on a quality of transcendence ’. 
In discussing the birth of a classic the author remarks: ‘ The 
emergence of genius is an event which in the present state of 
human knowdedge axjproaches the inexplicable. Heredity and 
environment are certainly an inadequate explanation. There 
is usually little in the immediate circumstances of his birth and 
his upbringing to account for the manner in which an exceptional 
man towers above his fellows. In Shah Abdul Latif’s case the 
enquirer finds small help towards knowing how this outstanding 
poet came to the fulfilment of his genius.’ The old adage poeta 
uascitur, non Jit seems to be fully borne out by Shah Abdul 
Latif’s life and his work. The poverty of Sindhi literature 
before his time was due to the late emergence of Sindhi as a 
vehicle for literary expression. Shah Abdul Latif is no mere 
imitator of Jalaluddin Rumi, of Jami, or Hafiz or Al-Bistami, 
but his poems represent in his own inimitable language the ideas 
current during his time. He is not conspicuous for any great 

5 
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originality of thought, but expresses extremely well ‘a speoies of 
religious philosophy current amongst the better educated men of 
his time His poems are due to a lyrical impulse and were 
apparently composed to be recited, intoned or sung to a musical 
accompaniment; this close connection with music they still 
retain. While his poetry is typically Muslim in sentiment and 
expression, the musical form in which the poems are set 'are 
part of the Hindu heritage of India *. All the poems of the 
Riaalo are set to Bags and Bdginla in accordance with the strict 
Hindu theory of music, and this is probably an additional 
reason why the Islamic poetry of Shah Abdul Latif exercises 
so strong a spell over the non-Muslim inhabitants of the land. 
In the second chapter the author discusses the nature of 
the subject-matter of the Riaalo and compares, in passing, the 
mysticism of Shah Abdul Latif with the poetry of Bl^e, Shelley, 
Browning, Donne, Watt and Crashaw. The work of Shah 
Abdul Latif, according to Dr. Sorley, is a web of many strands 
in which Arabic, Persian and Baluchi influences are deflnitely 
indicated, but he believes that the influence of Urdu poetry 
on the Riaalo is definitely negligible, though Hindu poetry may 
have influenced his work to a certain extent. In a further 
chapter the influence of the mysticism of Islam on the poetry 
of Shah Abdul Latif is examined in fair detail, and the author 
is of the opinion that the Riaalo is ‘an expression of the later 
Sufism in India, especially as influenced by the Muhammadan 
domination of Upper India from the fifteenth century onwards ’. 

The third book, which is devoted to a verse translation 
of the Riaalo, is divided into three parts: 

(1) Mercy and Grace (twenty-one poems), 

(2) The Daily Round (six poems), and 

(3) Love poems of Sasul and Punhun, SuhinI and Mehar 

and others (five in number), which are based on folk 
stories current throughout Sind and other parts 
of the country. 

In the translation of those purely lyrical verses the author 
has endeavoured ‘to keep the actual words of the translation 
as close to the text as circumstances will allow Except where 
the exigencies of meters made it inevitable, he has followed the 
original faithfully. With a view to making the poems more 
intelligible he has also included short summaries of t];ie stories 
as introductions in the translations of the poems. 

Dr. Sorloy’s work is a very important contribution not 
only to our knowledge of the Sindhi poetry but also of the history 
of' Sind during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while 
the critical analysis of the poetry of Shah Abdul Latif will stand 
out as a monument of painstaking scholarship and his translation 
of Shah Abdul Latif’s Riaalo wfll make it possible for those un¬ 
acquainted with Sindhi to realize the greatness of the poet’s 
5B 
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genius. The work is beautifully produced and is remarkably 
free from misprints. The glossary of the uncommon words 
found in the poems, the comprehensive index to Books I and 11, 
and the indices of the opening lines of the verses add materially 
to the usefulness of the work. 

B. Pbashad. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To 

The Editob, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Sir, 

In the issue of the Journal of the R.A.S.B. (Letters, 
Vol. V, 1939, No. 1) just published, Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti 
has reviewed ‘Sanskrit Poetesses, Part A (select verses) with a 
supplement on Prakrit Poetesses’, compiled and edited by me. 
There are a number of points in this review which are likely 
to misrepresent the work and create wrong impressions on the 
minds of the readers. I shall be obliged, therefore, if you will 
be pleased to permit me to explain and answer some of these 
points. , 

The work is avowedly an anthology of select Sanskrit and 
Prakrit verses as Mr. Chakravarti himself recognizes. It is 
difficult therefore to understand in what sense the title of the 
volume is ‘confusing’. If he objects to the use of the term 
‘Sanskrit’ before poetesses, it may be pointed out that such 
expressions as ‘Latin Poets’ or ‘Hebrew Writers’ are commonly 
used. He says that ‘ Ramakr^u^’s Guruparamapara-carita, which 
contains interesting traditional accounts about some of the 
poetesses, might have yielded useful materials, but this has not 
been used*. The work was certainly consulted, but the reason 
why it was not used was that the entire work is mythological, 
and not at all historical, and the accounts given there about the 
personal history of the Sanskrit Poetesses are all not only 
mythological, but also fantastic through and through. For 
instance, Vijaka is mentioned as having mastered the Vodantas 
when only six years old. She is said to be born in different 
colours in different ages such as white in Satya and black in 
Kali-yuga (pp. 886-89 g). 6lla Bhattarika is mentioned as saying 
to her parents that she was Bhagavatl incarnate, et(\ (p. 97a), 
Similar fantastic stories are given about Rajkanya (Safiikala) 
'who, to escape her father’s wrath, is said to liave flown to the 
realm of Siva with her lover in a chariot sent by the god himself 
(p. 2196); about Nagamma, who, it is said, used to assume the 
form of a serpent during the night (p. 251a) and so on. 
Mr. Chakravarti certainly cannot mean that accounts such as 
these should have been utilized in a serious work on anthology. 
He is of opinion that ‘accounts of modern poetesses are rather 
scrappy and the list palpably incomplete’. If he had taken the 
trouble to read the Preface (p. vii) and the Introduction (p. lix) 
a little more carefully, he would have found that it has been 
made clear that it was not the object of the work to include 
modern poetesses at all. A brief account of a few of them was. 
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however, added in the Introduction to show that even under 
modern conditions poetical works of merit are being written in 
Sanskrit by women such as Kamala Bai Bapat, who in her work, 
devoted to ritualistic matters, has included some beautiful stotras 
in Sanskrit of her own composition for which she certainly 
deserves mention in this volume. 

Regarding the question of headings, they wore taken from 
the original sources and are certainly adequately expressive. 

The heading of verse 139 is distinctly given as in the 
MS. concerned, while the verso is found in a somewhat corrupt 
form. It was, therefore, taken as referring to finif and was 
translated accordingly. Whether inflections should have been 
used in the language of the headlines or whether hyphens should 
or should not have been used in distinguishing compound words 
in the verses, is a matter of individual opinion as there is no 
precise canon to follow. I should like to state, however, that in 
making use of these devices, I have followed the practice adopted 
in the Catalogue of Sanskrit (and Prakrit) books compiled and 
edited by Dr. Pran Nath and myself, the first volume of which 
was published by the India Office in 1938. It will, no doubt, be 
news to Mr. Chakravarti that these devices, including the use of 
hyphens, which he has ridiculed so much were approved by 
^nskritists of no loss eminence than Prof. F. W. Thomas and 
i)r. H. N. Randle. 

Mr. Chakravarti complains that there is no alphabetical 
index of the sources with an indication of the verses taken from 
each. He has apparently overlooked the general index 
(Appendix X) in which there is an indication of the verses taken 
from the anthologies and other works references to which are 
also given in the critical notes to the text. Regarding the 
omission of critical accounts of the MSS., it would have been 
clearly out of place in a work of anthology which does not 
pretend to give a critical review of the manuscripts from each of 
which only a few verses were selected. As regards the inclusion 
of Dictionaries and Catalogues of print^ books in the 
Bibliography, some Sanskrit and Prakrit kosas like the Amara- 
kosa, Desl-n&ma-mftla, and Catalogues of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
books have been included because page-references to particular 
editions of these have been given in the critical foot-notes. 

As regards translation, it was not the object to give literal 
but rather free renderings of the verses with the intention of 
keeping more to the poetical spirit than to the literal sense. It 
was also felt that some of the verses were of an erotic nature, e.g. 
V. 137c (mentioned in the review) and were unsuited for a literal 
translation. But Mr. Chakravarti’s contention that the transla¬ 
tions in many cases were wrong and failed to reveal the true 
meaning of the verses cannot be admitted. As for in^ance, 
what is the difference between the expression ‘plead with* as 
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used in the work and his ‘entreat’ in the rendering of the word 
(V. 4d) and also between the word ‘enjoyable’ and 
his ‘fit to be dallied with* in the rendering of the word ‘ ’OTT’ 
(V. 38c) ? In this latter verse, the word ‘ ’ does not carry 

any idea of ‘fitness to enjoy’ as the reviewer thinks. It is 
of course known that ‘ ’ (V. 34d) means a woman 

whose lover has gone abroad, but it would be ridiculous to 
translate it as ‘the wife of a traveller’ when the perfectly 
good English word ‘love-lorn’ conveys the same sense according 
to the best of English dictionaries. The suggested rendering 

of (V. 73a) which has been translated as ‘water-lily’ 

(15^^) by ‘lotus’ would not bring out the idea of the pro¬ 
verbial attachment of water-lily to the moon implied in the 
conversation of two lovers, for lotus would bring in a hostile 
idea and the lexicons justify the rendering of the Word as water- 
lily. It is not possible to accept Mr. Chakravarti’s translation 
of (V. 101a) as ‘Have you not received?’, as this 

interpretation does not fit in with the remaining part of the 
verse. There is no conceivable connection between the King’s 
receiving other kings (1. 1) and his being taken as the sole lord 
of the world (1. 2). The alternative interpretations suggested 
in some cases (43^, 746, 74d, 75d) are, after all, matters of 
individual opinion. 

Yours faithfully, 

3, Federation Streetj J. B. Chaudhubi. 

Calcutta^ 

June 12th, 1940. 


The Rbvieweb’s Reply 

The somewhat ‘ confusing character’ of the title is principally 
due to the absence of any description of the scheme of what 
appears to be a ‘ series * of works of which Vol. II, Part A is chosen 
to be published first. 

It is reassuring to learn that the Quruparampardmritra has 
been consulted, but it is a pity that it has not been deemed worth 
mentioning anywhere in the book although an extensive 
Bibliography is given. 

It is not unknown to the reviewer that the work contains 
verses of ancient and medieval poets alone. But this is no 
reason why the interesting account of modem poetesses, which 
has been incorporated in the introduction, should bo incom¬ 
plete and imperfect. It is from the editor’s rejoinder that one 
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is enabled to know that Kamala B&i Bapat has a right to be 
included in the list of modem poetesses, for she composed ‘some 
beautiful stotras in Sanskrit \ Very little information has been 
given on the life and works of poetesses like Sridevi Balarajiii 
and Sun&ma^l Devi. The latter is disposed of with one solitary 
sentence, viz. ‘She has composed a work called Kamaksamria, 
a religious treatise’. It requires a strong imagination to realize 
from this meagre description the poetic character of the work 
mentioned. It is not again clear how a selection was made of 
the poetesses described under this head, a dozen in number mostly 
belonging to South and West India. It is also difficult to account 
for the omission of poetesses like Papdit4 Elshama Bao of 
Bombay who has a number of very interesting works to her 
credit, e.g., /$amA:arajit;a7tdifcAyd?ta, SatydgraJvagUd^ etc. 

The statement, that the headings (like ^hr, etc.) 

are ‘certainly adequately expressive*, is a most disappointing 
one. As a matter of fact, some of the headings (like irr^% 

^ sifir nifirtMiii!) 

are happy and expressive. And mere consistency—^if nothing 
else—^would demand the others to be of similar form and 
nature. Is it sufficient justification that the wrong heading 
of verse 139 is support^ by manuscript—^and that only a 
single one ? Is there any indication in the verse to connect it 
with the heading? It is a pity, however, that the translation 
of the verse has been made somehow or other to suit the 
heading, which may not unlikely have been wrongly given by 
an ignorant or careless scribe, who is not unusually responsible 
for peculiar mistakes. 

The reviewer may assure Dr. Chaudhuri that it is not ‘a 
news’ to him that the use of hyphens in distinguishing compounds 
is sometimes approved and resorted to by Sanskritists in the case 
of texts printed in the Roman script. But ‘it will no doubt 
be news to’ Dr. Chaudhuri that ‘even Sanskritists of no less 
eminenee than Prof. Thomas’ have Tiot used hyphens in the 
works published by them in Devanagari characters. As a matter 
of fact, the reviewer is not aware of any scholarly Sanskrit 
publication in Devanagari script using this modem sign. The 
attention of the editor may in this connection be drawn to works 
like the irat;fndmf;aca7uz«ami«ccaya edited by Prof. P. W. Thomas 
in the Bibliotheca Indica Scries, Sarvdnuhramanl edited by the 
late Prof. Maodonnel in the Anecdota Oxoniensia Series, 
Bvddhamrita edited by Dr. E. H. Johnston in the Panjab 
University Oriental Publication Series, the Mcihabharata edited 
by Dr. Sukthankar with the co-operation of a band of renowned 
scholars and in course of publication by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona, to mention only a few. 

It is painful to find that the author is averse to even harmless 
suggestions like those for adding some new appendices. There 
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is no reason to suspect that the reviewer has ‘overlooked the 
general index* in which the names of the source-books are 
scattered and cannot reasonably bo found in one place. The 
suggestion for the introduction of a separate appendix containing 
an alphabetical index of the principal source-books of the verses 
was made for facility of reference. The value of a work depends 
greatly on the character of the materials on which it is based. 
And hence the need of giving a critical estimate of the materials 
used. This can never be ‘out of place* in any work if it claims 
to be scholarly. 

The inclusion of Catalogues of printed books (of which one 
entitled An Alphabetical Index to the Sanskrit Printed Books and 
Manvscripts, compiled by the Office of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal could not be identified) and modern dictionaries (like the 
i^abdasdra of Girish Chandra Vidyaratna) on the plea of referring 
to them in the foot-notes can hardly be justified, for reference < 
to them in the foot-notes is also scarcely commepdable. As a 
matter of fact, the purpose of a Bibliography appended to a 
work is not to give the names of all the books considted, but only 
the peculiar, the more important, atid less known ones that 
have been specially utilized for the work. But this basic principle 
has not been observed by Dr. Chaudhuri in compiling his 
Bibliography. 

It is learnt from the rejoinder that the object kept in view 
in preparing the translation has been to make it a free one with 
the intention of‘keeping more to the poetic spirit than to the 
literal sense*. But as has been already indicated in the review 
this intention has scarcely been fulfilled. The attempt to give 
a free rendering of erotic verses, of which there are a good 
many in the work and some of which (Nos. 81, 133) have been 
translated literally, has in most cases failed to bring out their 
subtle and charming implications and given them a most 
unpoetic appearance. The verses supposed to be unsuited 
for a literal translation on account of their erotic nature should 
have rather been left untranslated than presented in a mutilated 
form. It is strange that the learned editor does not appreciate 
the defects, even though attention was drawn in the review only to 
the most palpable and elementary ones. He has raised objection 
against five of the fifteen instances of defects and inaccuracies 
cited in the review. An attempt is made below to meet those 
objections: 

4d. ‘Entreat* seems to be more literal and direct than 
‘plead with*. 

34d. Dr. Chaudhuri pleads that the correct sense of the 
term is well-known, but it is curious that there is 

no indication of this either in the translation of the present 
verse or in that of verse I09b where the translation is definitely 
wrong. One fails to understand how ‘it would be ridiculous 
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to translate it as the “wife of a traveller** * with an indication 
of the idiomatic English expression within brackets as the 

translator himself has done in the case of (v. IM )— 

sleepless (i.e. full-blown). 

38c. The learned editor seems to have missed the main point 
of the verse as well as of the suggestion of the reviewer. The 
implied sense of personification—^the relation between the 
^atjKida and the gandhaphall as that of a hero and a heroine— 
appears to have been ignored in the translation. And this 
accounts for all the difference between the translation and the 

suggestion. As for the correctness of the sense of as suggested 

in the review the translator may be referred to Pdnini III. 3. 169. 
73a. This is a well-known verse which gives no sense if 

is translated as * water-lily* as there is not the least 

likelihood of the lily and the moon not seeing each other, 
for according to poetic convention, the lily blooms only on seeing 
the moon. 

The verse is quoted in a number of rhetorical works and 
scholars, both Indian and European, have taken it to mean 
*a lotus* (cf. Ballantyne, Mirror of Composition^ p. 395; 
Sdhityadarpanay edited by Mahamahopadhyaya I^ridasa 
Siddhantavagisa, p. 695). 

101a. This is one of the lines the idea of which the translator 
has totally failed to grasp. It refers to the many kings of the 
solar and lunar dynasties that already ruled over the earth and 
points out the superiority over them of the king under description. 
The translator has committed a hopeless mistake by supposing 
that it refers to the subjugation of other kings of the universe 
by the present king. has the sense of receiving and 

not subjugating. 

Dr. Chaudhuri thinks that the interpretations suggested in 
four cases ‘are after all matters of opinion*. But the individual 
opinion that prefers inaccuracies to accuracies must be a pe¬ 
culiar one. For in the cases of 43cd and 75d the translations 
are definitely wrong and there cannot be any scope for an alterna¬ 
tive suggestion. In 745 the published translation would make 

one of the two words (and ir«r^) redundant while in 74d 
the rendering of w by * mundane miseries* is not supported by 
lexicons, ancient and modern. 

Chintahaban Chakbavabti. 
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*Abdull&h An^arl, 206. 

Abu-1-Fa0 b. Muhammad at-TaqI, 
206. 

Abu-l-l^san Bishrl, 206. 

Abu-lBm&*Il 'Abdullah ibn Abl- 

Mansur Mul^tammad al- 

An^&rl al-HaravI, 206. 

Abu-Sa'Id ibn AbM-Khayr, 205. 

Abu-Sa-'Id-i Abu-l-Khayr, 253. 

Adyer Qcmbhird, festival of, 421. 

Agni, a three-homed deity, 402. 

„ a four-homed deity, 402. ♦ 

„ an Aryan deity, 401. 

,, epithets appli^ to, 402. 

A^wdl-i-Humdyun Badahdh, by 

Gulbadan BSgam, 461. 

Aiyappan, A. 6iva-seal of 

Mohenjo-daro, 401. 

'All God's works are good*, a 
folk-story, 304. 

Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta, 407n, 409n. 

Amboyna tragedy, 437, 445. 

Anal Hctqq, 158. 

Andhm ohxonology, reconstmction 
of, 1. 

,, kings, deviations in names, 
324. 

„ kings, duration of, in 
Matsya MSS. 460 years; 
in y&yu, Bl^avata, 
Brahm&pcjla, and Vi^iiiu 456 
years, 320. 

„ kings, list of 322. 

Anglo-Dutch alliance and war 
against the Portuguese, 438; 
bombardment of the Portu¬ 
guese settlement at Bombay 
439. 

„ competition, Indian Theatre 
of, 435. 

„ frictions for commerce, 436 ; 
their hostilities, 437; their 
relationships, 444; the full- 


dress and tail-coat war for 
maritime mastery and trade- 
activities, 445. 

Anglo-Dutch war, causes of. 443, 
445. 

Anglo-Portuguese accord made in 
1635, 441. 

Anwdru4-tah^, 210. 

Apllaka, 325, 327. 

Arial Khiui Channel, 450. 

Arjumand Banu Bigam, (Mumtaz 
Mal^l), 173. 

A4oka inscription, 408n. 

Assamese, folk-lore of, 341. 

A4vamedhas performed by Bhurata, 
son of Dushyanta, 407. 

Aurangzlb, 173. 

B 

Bdgh-chdl or Bdgh-bandi, 260. 

„ at Kamakhya, 259. 

BahdristJidn-i-Qbaybi of Mlrza 
Nathan containing events 
of Islam Khan's Subadarship, 
449. 

Banavasi Satakamis, inscriptions 
of, 333. 

Banerji-^tri, A. The Nagas in 
' the 3rd-4th centuries AJ)., 
175. 

'Banita-bohgas', 429. 

Beg Murad ^an's forts on either 
side of the place from where 
the channel to Demrfi 
started, 451. These forts 
existed before Islam ^an 
came to the place, 451, 452. 

Bengal Chiefs fought the greatest 
Generals of Akbar, 447; 
defeated the Imperial 
Generals again and agcun, 
447,448. 

Bengalees strong in war-boats, 447. 

BharaHkha, 176. 

Bhdraiivat 176. 
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Bh&radiva Naga empire, 175. 

Bhattasali, N. K. Reviews of 
Books—^Alivardi and his 
times, 398. 

-Vikrampurer Itihas (in 

Bengali) History of Vikram- 
pur. Part I, 196. 

-Inquiry into the origin of 

the city of Dacca, 447. 

Bhavandga, 176. 

‘BhuiAas’, the twelve chief, 447. 

Bibir band, 420. 

^ihar pillar inscription, 413n. 

Bison-horn Gonds, 404. 

,, ,, Koyas and Savaras of 

Eastern Ghats, 404. 

,, „ Naga tribes of Assam, 

404. 

Bogdanov, L. (L. S. Dugin). Tlie 
songs of the Elder of Herat, 
205. 

Bongaism, 427. 

Bose, Girindrashokhar. Reconstruc¬ 
tion of Andhra chronology, 1. 

‘ Boy catcher *, a folk-story, 365. 

* Brahman and his daughter-in-law*, 

a folk-story, 366. 

* Brahman and Latkon ’, a folk- 

story, 362. 

Brahmasutrctbhdaya^ 455. 

* Brothers who killed the Tigers *, 

story of, 262. 

‘Brave biUy goat’, a folk-storv, 
356. 

Bti^d Sib, Temple of hoary anti¬ 
quity 451. 

Budigaoga or Dulai river, called 
by Mirza Nathan, liad two 
openings to Lak^iya, namely 
Demra channel and the 
^izrpur channel. 

Buildings built by Humayun, 459n. 
,, of Humayun, note on, 
459. 

,, ,1 by i^wandamir 

described in detail, in the 
English translation of 
Humayun-ndma, 461. 

„ ,, at Agra, not men¬ 

tioned in‘Historical Guide to 
the Agra Fort*, 461w. 

Burd-Burt (old man and the old 
lady), cult of, 418. 

Burhid Mdid, worship of, 418. 

BuH, Mdtd, Mdi, Thdkurdril, 417. 

Bur% Tlidkurdnl, worship of, 417. 

BuHr Jdt, 419, 420. 

Bur%r Pujd (old lady), 417. 

Burh&n Niz&m Shah 1, conquest of 
Shol&pur, 133. 


C 

Ca^aka Puja, 421. 

CandadrI, 328, 329: 

‘Cat and dog both gain*, a folk- 
story, 374. 

‘Causes of earthquakes*, a folk- 
story, 365. 

Chakravarti, Chintaharan. Sanskrit 
works of Maharaj Visvanath 
Singh of Rowah, 455. 

--Reviews of Books—^The 

contribution of women to 
Sanskrit Literature, Vol. IT, 
Sanskrit Poetesses, Pcurt A, 
201 . 

--Correspondence reply, 

470. 

Challia-Ohutia and its degenerate 
variants, 257. 

Chandnighat, 452. » 

Chandra, boundaries of the earth 
conquered by, 412. 

Chandragupta II, ^9. 

-called Devagupta and Dovaraja 

413n. 

-sometimes called Chandra, 413. 

-Narendra-Cliandra, 413. 

CMtmohar, capital of Ma’^um 
j^an Kabuli, in Pabna 
district, 449, 450, 

Chattopadhyay, K. P. Satakarni 
succession and marriage 
rules, 317. 

Chaudhiiri, J. B. Reviews of 
Books—Correspondence,468. 

-^animadhab. Cult of the Old 

Lady, 417. 

Chronology of the leading events 
of the grim struggle between 
the Bengal chiefs and the 
Mughals, between 1676 and 
1607, 448. 

Coins of Chandragupta, 413. 

„ of King Gautamiputra; 
Vasi^^hlputra i^ri Pulumavi; 
Vasi^hlputra iSivadri 

Satalmrni; Vasi^tbiputra Sri 
Canc^, 329. 

„ of Nahapana restruck by 
Gautamiputra, 329. * 

„ of Ki^aharata K^atrapa 
Bhumaka, 333. 

,, of Jayd&man, 333. 

,. of Saka era (issued by Maha- 
Imatrapa Rudra Siipha), 333. 
„ of New Andhra, 333n. 

,. of Andhra Kings, 334. 

,, of SivadH, 329. 

,, of YajAadri, 330. 

„ of Ga^dfiU&n* 330. 
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Conquest of Shol&pur by Burh&n 
Nizftm Sh§h 1, as described 
by Sh&h Tahir, 133; First 
attack, 134; second attack, 
136; Third and Fourth 
attack, 135; Fourth attack 
described in Persian, 137. 

Cross-cousin marriage, 317. 

,, „ marriage and matri- 

lineal succession, table of, 
326. 

Culshaw, W. J. Some Notes on 
Bongaism, 427. 

Cult of the Old Lady, 417. 

D 

Dacca, Inquiry into its origin, 447. 

,, plundered by the S^ghs in 
1625; but outlived, 463. 

,, alias Jahaiiglmagar, the 
capital of Bengal, arose up 
to the year 1704; 451, and 
the old city of Dacca under 
the new name of Jahangdr- 
nagar was completed, 452. 

,, what attracted Islam Khan 
to it? 461. 

Dara*8 religious belief, verses in 
expression of, 165. 

-ethical and moral principles, 

verses on, 169. 

-views approaching to heresy, 

verses on, 170. 

-aspirations, conception of liis 

superiority and his bitter¬ 
ness, verses on, 171. 

Dara Shikuh, manuscript copy of 
the Dlwan, 155. 

-author of works on mysticism, 

and lives of saints, 172. 

Da4~d^mcdh^, 176. 

Datta, Jatindra Molian. Challis- 
Qhutia and its degenerate 
variants, 257. 

- Bagh~chal at Kamakhya, 

259. 

- ——Sedentary games—i)ro- 

posed nomenclature of its 
points, 433. 

Day of Resurrection, 217, 243, 246, 
263. 

,, ,, Creation, 246. 

,, ,, Judgment, 264. 

De, J. C. Indian Theatre of Anglo- 
Dutch competition (1600— 
1652), 435. 

Demr& a famous mart on the 
LalmyA near Narayangahj, 
451. 

Devag^upta or Devar&ja, 413n, 414. 


Deva Raya, 338. 

Dharmapala, 410. 

Dhava, in the Meharauli inscription, 
414. 

Digvijaya of Karna, 408. 

Digvijaya of King Chandra of the 
Meharauli Pillar Inscription, 
407. 

., of the Pala Kings, 410. 

Discipleship of a Saint, verses on, 
169. 

‘Disguise*, a folk-story, 388. 

Distributions of the Andhra Kings 
in the Purana, 320, 321. 

‘ Diwali (Light festival) a folk- 
story, 376. 

Diwdn-i-Ddrd Shikuh, 166. 

Dulai river on which Dacca stands, 
451. 

Dutch attack on Goa, 435. 

-commercial competition in the 

East, 439. 

——establishment at Chinsura and 
Balasoro, 441. 

-and Portuguese agreement in 

Ceylon and its effect on the 
Anglo-Dutch relationships, 
441. 

-war aims in the East, 445. 

-privateering against the 

English, 442. 

* Dove and the Green Pigeon story 
of, 292. 

Dravidian cultures, 401. 

Dynasties of the Kali Age in the 
Puranas, 175. 

E 

‘ Earthcpiakes, causes of*, a folk- 
story, 365. 

Edamont Dowlott, assassinated 
by Janikhon, 442. 

Eklingji stone inscription, 40871-. 

‘ Elephant and Porcupine story 
of, 270. 

English privateerings against the 
Dutch, 441, 445. 

Erect metnbrum virile, 401. 

F 

‘ Faithful worship *, a folk story, 
353. 

‘ Fate ’, a folk-story, 371. 

Folk-lore of the Assamese, 341. 

Folk-stories in Serna Naga, 261. 

Foundation and building of 
IHnapanah (Humayun), 469. 

‘ Frog and snake *, a folk-story, 364. 
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Q6jana festival, 421, 422. 

Oambhira festival, 421, 422. 

Gautamiputra, a metronymic, 317. 
„ list of, in Matsya I^&^a 
318, in Vayu and Brahm&n^a 
Piir&pas, 318. 

„ S&takarpi, 41 On. 

Ghazi Miy&fl’s festival, 420. 

Ghoshal, U. N. Reviews of Books— 
The Sinhala: The Last 
Phase, 1790-1816, 199. 

€k)ld coins of the later Gupta type 
and pre-Muhammadan stone 
images of Hindu and 
Buddhist deities discovered 
from Dacca, 461. 

‘ Greedy bride *, a folk-story, 347. 


H 

Hadrat Miran, 160. 

Hala, 334, 336. 

Hama Ost, 167. 

Hanbalite sect, 206. 

Grappa culture, 401. 

Hai^tl-putra Vi^ukada-cuta-Kuia- 
nanda Satakarni, inscrip¬ 
tions of, 333. 

Hasan, Zafar. Manuscript copy of 
the Dlw&n of Dara Shikuh, 
166. 

Hdthi-dhard-Buri, 418. 

Head-dress of the Kalyo Kengyu 
warrior of the Naga Hills 
compared with head-dress 
of the Mohenjo-daro figures, 
404. 

Head-dresses of Divine Beings 
sculptured on Mohenjo-daro 
seals, 403. 

* Heart of Religion ’, a folk-story, 
346. 

Hill Marias of Bastar, 338. 

‘ Holy day and unholy day a folk- 
story, 388. 

Hotila Sahib, 420. 

‘ How a clever boy used the truth ’, 
a folk-story, 367. 

‘How to provide for old age’, a 
folk-story, 360. 

Hosain, M. Hidayat. Conquest of 
Shol&pur by Burhan Ni^am 
Sh&h I, as described by 
Shfih Tahir, 133. 

Humayun, buildings of, 469. 

-father of Great Akbar, 460. 

Hiimdyun-ndma of Ebw&ndamir, 
459. 


I 

Ichh&mati river, the only short-cut 
route to Dacca region from 
the Ganges, fh)m where 
IslSm attempted to 

enter, and was unitedly 
resist^ by the Hindu and 
the Muslim chiefs, 460. 
Fighting on either side of the 
river, and defeat of the 
Hindu and the Muslim 
Chiefs, 461. 

Ihtimam IQi6n, father of Nathan, 
452. 

Im6m Abu Hanlfa, theologian, 172. 

‘In whom shall we have faith*, a 
folk-story, 366. 

Indian Theatre of Anglo-Dutch 
competition, 436. 

Indraprastha of Mah&bharata, new 
city built on» its ruins by 
Humayun, 459. 

Lidus Valley culture, 401. 

Inscription of Adoka, 408n. 

„ „ Allahabad Pillar, 

407w. 

,, ,, Banavasi Satakarnis, 

333. 

„ „ Eklingji, 408n. 

,, ,, HarftI- putra, 333. 

„ Junagarh rock, 409??. 

,, „ Mandasor, 409n, 412. 

,, ,, Mehrauli Pillar, 407. 

„ ,, Nagarjuni Kon(j[a, 

337. 

,, ,, Nanaghat cave, 324. 

„ ,, Pabhosa, 338. 

,, ,, P&la, 410. 

„ „ Patrilineal kings, 337. 

„ ,, Tirumalai, 407n, 

,, „ Udayagiri cave, 409n, 

Islam Khan drawn to fight the 
Chiefs of Bengal in the 
quarters of the district of 
Dacca, 449; entered Dacca 
on the 18th July, 1608, 461. 

J 

Jahfinglmagar, alias Dacca, the 
capital of Bengal in* 1704. 
Coins of Jah&n^r began to 
appear from this new 
Janftnglmagar mint from 
1617, and the old city of 
Dacca under the new name 
of Jahftnglmagar was com¬ 
pleted, 461, 452. 

^ai Singh, father of Maharaja 
Visvaoath Singh of Rewiuiv 
465. 
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John [the Baptist], 221. 

Joseph and ZulaykhA, story of, 207. 
Joseph in the well, 225. 

Junagarh rock inscription of 
Skandagupta, 409n. 


K 

K&masutra of Vatsyaya^a. 334. 

Karh&d grant of Krish^, III, 409. 

Kashmir, verses in praise of, 164. 

Khizrpur. the northern of the 
modem town of N&r&yan- 
ganj, where there is an old 
fort, 451. 

King Chandra, digvijaya of, 407. 

Elingdom of Ghandrapi<jLa, boun¬ 
daries of, 411. 

Kord-kuri, cult of, 418. 

Kumaragupta 1, 409. 

Kuntala Kings, 332, 334. 

K^ahar&ta Ki^trapa Bhumaka, 
copper coins of, 333. 


L 

Lahore, verses in praise of, 164, 165 

Lalbag fort of Dacca built in 
1678, a recent structure, 462. 

Letters of Marque, given to English 
against the French, 445. 

Lewison, R. Grace. Folk-lore of 
the Assamese, 341. 

Lhota-Naga priests and warriors of 
eminence wear head-dress 
embellished with boar tusks 
and two mithan horns one on 
each side, 404. 


M 

Madan KdmdeOf the god of love, 
wor^ip of, 424. 

M&dharlputa Siri Vira Furisadata, 
337. 

M&dhavavarman I Vi^inukunijlin 
Mahar&ja, 177. 

Magic Bird, story of capture of, 294. 
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Intboduction. 

Over a great area of the Himalayan region, both trans^ 
Himalayan and ois-Himalayan, it is customary for a man to 
share his wife or wives with his brothers. This is known as 
fraternal polyandry as distinguished from the matriarchal 
polyandry that used to be commonly practised in Malabar where 
the husbands of a woman were not necessarily related to one 
another. In fraternal polyandry, the wife comes to live with 
the group of husbands; in the matriarchal form, she remains in 
her own house, the husbands come to live by turn as visitors. 
Property under the fraternal type of polyandry passes from 
father to son, in the matriarchal type, the woman owns it and 
passes it on to successors in the uterine line. Polyandry appears 
to have been a widely practised form of marital relationship, 
and though some authorities tried to nail down polyandry to 
the name plates of non-Aryan, Tibetan or Dravidian tribes or 
castes, there is no doubt that Indo-Aryans and their progenitors 
did preserve this institution, within limits, and today, the 
various Indo-Aryan tribes living in the region of Turkestan, 
Hindukush and the ois-Himalayan area are definitely poly- 
androus. Whether polyandry is a racial trait or not, today 
it is a system of marriage affecting the lives of at least 30 
millions of people. 

The Him^ayan region contains three important ethnic 
groups, which have mixed in varying proportions to produce 
the many types and groups that one meets in these parts. 
These comprise, as it were, three bands of ethnic formations. 
The highest altitudes are inhabited by the Mongoloid races 
whose nomadic incursions into the south, south-east and south¬ 
west have contributed to ‘ yellow ’ infusion among the descendants 
of the Indo-Aryan immigrants in these parts. The advance of the 
Indo-Aryans into the Punjab was marked by successive waves 
of immig ration. They were first established in the sub- 
Himalayan districts of the Punjab. The plain of the five rivers 
must then have been dense jungle interspersed with large 
marshy areas. On reaching the plain, the Immigrants could 
have turned in two directions, either east along the north of the 
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plain, or southwards along the Baluchistan border. They 
probably followed both these ways. As a knowledge of agricul¬ 
ture was not unknown to these immigrants, some of them 
naturally chose the foot-hills to which they had been accustomed 
while in Turkestan. The penetration of the various Indo-Aryan 
hordes into the hills and inaccessible tracts may also bo due to 
the fact that the c^arlier immigrants came in conflict with the 
incoming hordes who drove them from their original settlements, 
and the former had to take shelter in distant hills and were given 
the most opprobious epithets. The aboriginal population which 
is Austrio or pre-Dravidian is represented by the Dom, a generic 
name which also includes many artisan castes most of which are 
hybrids being offshoots of mixed marriages betw'oen the Indo- 
Aryan invaders and the aboriginal races. The Indo-Aryan immi¬ 
grants who still dwell in their original settlements may have 
maintained their racial purity, but those of them that have 
wandered away from their home and have penetrated into^secure 
asylums in the hills and forests have not, though as a result of 
their settlement among inferior races they established their 
cultural dominance over the latter. Consequently, the highland 
regions of the Himalayas form oven today a residual island 
which still preserves social customs that once had probably a 
more extensive distribution. 

The ‘Khasas’ or the ‘Khasiyas’ who constitute the high 
caste people of the cis-Himalayan region are either Kajput or 
Brahmin, though intermarriage between them has not been 
barred by the rules of caste endogamy. The artisan castes are 
recruited from the Dorns whom the Khasas brought with them 
or subjugated. The Rajputs and Brahmins have freely mixed 
with immigrant people but have preserved themselves from 
contamination by the infiltration of Dom blood by strict pro¬ 
hibition of marriage with the artisan castes. The latter are 
decidedly of inferior social status and looked down upon by the 
Khasas as such. There has been some infusion of Mongoloid 
blood among the Khasas but it has not occurred to any 
appreciable extent in Jaunsar-Bawar. It is found in Gharwal 
and adjoining States and is probably due to Tibetan influence. 

The Khasas are usually tall, handsome, fair (rosy or sallow 
white) complexioned, possess long heads, vertical forehead, fine or 
leptorhine noses, hazel eyes with a sprinkling of blue, curly 
hair and other features wellcut and proportioned. The women 
are also comparatively tall, slender and graceful, of a very 
attractive appearance and extremely jovial disposition. There 
is little difference in physical features between Kkas-Brahmins 
and Khas-Bajputs, and intermarriage must have taken place 
and does take place even today. The mean stature of 100 
Klias-Brahmins is 163*3 cms. and that for 100 Khas-Bajputs 
is 162*4. The mean cephalic indices are 71*33 and 71*60 respec¬ 
tively. The nasal index (mean) for 100 Khas-Brahmins is 66*29, 
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that for'the KLhas-Rajputs is 67*25. As tho results of anthropo¬ 
metric measurements of tho Khasas will be published separately, 
further details will not be given hero. The Khasas are conscious 
of their superior lineage, for they affiliate themselves to the 
PaQ^avas of the Mahabharata fame and are indeed proud of 
their polyandrous custom, as they say it was the usual practice 
among their progenitors, the Pandavas. 

There is ample evidence of the physical similarity of the 
Khasas with the Kasmiras and there is remarkable similarity of 
the Khasa family law with the Punjab customary law, notably 
with customary law in the Kangra hills. The reference to Khasas 
along with the Kulutas (residents of Kulu), Tanganas and the 
Kasmiras in tho Brihat Samhita, and of tho occupation of 
Madhyadesha by tho Khasas and the ^akas in the Vi^nu Purana, 
Hari Vamsa and in tho Mahabh&rata go to i)rovo tlie antiquity 
of tho Khasas. The Khasas most probably occupied various 
parts of northern India in prehistoric times, and there is some 
truth in the statement that they occupied large areas from 
Kashmir to Nopal. Tho fact that the EJiasas are described in 
the Mahabharata (Drona Parva) as having arrived from diverse 
realms corroborates the above hypothesis. Manu refers to the 
Yavanas several times in his code of laws along with the l^akas, 
Kambojas and other rude tribes on tho borders of India. In 
one place (X. 43 and 44) he writes as follows: ‘The following 
races of Kshatriyas by their omission of holy rites and by seeing 
no Brahmins, have sunk among men to the lowest of the four 
classes: viz., Paundrakas, Odras, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
and l^akas; Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Daradas and 
Khasas’. These are all described as Dasyus or wild people 
who were descendants of the four original castes, mixing pro¬ 
miscuously with ono another and neglecting their religious 
observances (Book X. vv. 12 to 24). In the Mahabharata it is 
said that these tribes of Kshatriyas have become Vrishalas &om 
seeing no Brahmanas (Muir’s Sanskrit texts, 2nd Edition, 1, 
p. 482). 

The Khasi clans of Assam are not related to the Khasas 
of these parts, for the physical features of the two groups 
differ considerably and unless we supx)ose a large scale mix¬ 
ture of the Khasas with the Mongoloid tribes of Assam, 
the Mongoloid features found among the BLhasis and absent 
among the Khasas are difficult to explain. The Ediasas probably 
represent the eastern outpost of Indo-Aryan penetration in the 
cis-Himalayan region. A. C. Turner writing about the Khasas 
(Census Reports, Vol. I, pt. Ill, p. 24) quotes relevant evidence 
to prove that the occupation of the il^asas took place long 
before the Christian era. 

I propose to describe below the culture pattern of the 
Ediasas or Khasiyas of the cis-Himalayan region. Por purposes 
of intensive investigation, I have confined my study to Jaunsar- 
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Bawar in the Dehra Dun District, though my observations apply 
equally to other parts of this culture area. 

Thb Physical and Economic Geography of Jaunsar-Bawar. 

The district of Dehra Dun which occupies the northern¬ 
most part of the Meerut Division in the United Provinces, lies 
between 77° 36' and 78° 20' east longitude and 29° 67' and 31° 2' 
north latitude and has an area of 1,193 square miles. 
Geographically the district is divided into two regions—^the Dun 
proper, which is an open valley enclosed by the Siwalik hills, and 
the Outer scrap of the HimalayaiS, and the hill Pergannah of 
Jaunsar-Bawar which is the hill appanage of the Dun. The 
latter is a roughly oval tract of hilly country with its major 



axis lying north and south. The boundaries of these two tracts, 
viz., the Dun proper and Jaunsar-Bawar, are sufficiently clear 
and well marked. The Dun valley is enclosed within the 
Himalayan range, the Siwalik hills and the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna. The river Tons sweeps round Jaunsar-Bawar from the 
north and finally with a ‘course trending the main south joins 
the Jumna near Kalsi'. To the north and east of Jaunsar- 
Bawar lie the States of Tehri, Jubal and Sirmoor, and to the 
south lies the Dun valley. For administrative purposes, Jaunsar- 
Bawar is included in the Chakrata sub-division of the Dehra Dun 
district. The whole of this tract is rugged and full of precipitous 
mountains with little level ground. There are many tall peaks 
varying in height from 6,000 to 12,000 ft. and some of these give 
off ri^es, which ‘suddenly descend to dark chasm'. The rooks 
are mostly of lime-stone which account for the irregular and 
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massiye formations. There are many ravines, some bare, some 
wooded, while the valleys are covert with fine grass enabling 
herds of buffaloes to live and multiply and supply milk for the 
ghee industry. 

Jaunsar-Bawar contains large tracts of forest area and 
numberless hills densely covered with tall trees and thick 
vegetation. Few villages are found in these hills as land for 
agriculture is not available, the declivity of the slopes being too 
steep for cultivation. The chief species of trees are the Deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), the Chir (Pinus longifolia) and the Kail (Pinus 
excelsa). The last is a variety of Chir, Deodar and Chir are 
both of great commercial importance, and are used in the 
construction of houses and manufacture of railway sleepers. 
Chir, though not so durable or important as the Deodar, is still 
of great commercial value. Besides supplying timber, turpentine 
and rosin are extracted from its resin. There are also other 
species like the Ban (Quercus incana). Mom (Quercus dilatata), 
Akhrot (Juglans regia), Darhi (Cedrela serrata) and Thuru>r 
(Taxus baccata). All agricultural implements, the wooden 
parts of them, are made from Moru which also supplies walking 
sticks. Akhrot gives fruit (walnuts) rich in fat while the wood is 
specially used for making butts for guns and the bark of the 
Thuner serves as a substitute for tea. A number of species of 
fruit trees are found in the hills, such as Anda (Phyllanthus 
emblica), Hinsar (Rubus species), Kingar (Berberis species) 
and Mol (Pyrus pashia). 

There are a number of rivers and rivulets in Jaunsar- 
Bawar though few of them are perennial streams. In the summer 
months they dry up and water is only available in deep water 
holes and gorges sheltered from the heat of the sun, but during 
the rains, they are roaring torrents, full and swift. The economic 
value of these rivers lies in the cheap carriage they provide to 
timber felled in the forests. The difficulty of transport is great 
in the hills and is minimized in the case of sleepers by the small 
^gada* (rivulets) which are used for transporting them. As 
there is hardly any market for timber in the hills, it is carried 
down to the plains and the rivers and streams help in facilitating 
such tranBX>ort. Where there are no gads the sleepers made 
on tops of hills are carried down by the dry-sliding method 
or by human labour; the latter is indeed a painful pi*ocess 
particularly where the descent is precipitous. After the sleepers 
are brought near the gads, there is a further difficulty to overcome, 
for there is seldom enough water in the gad to carry the sleepers 
down with the current. An artificial channel is made by damming 
water at a distance and the sides of the streams are carefully 
planted with sleepers in such a way that water may not escape 
through the gaps in the arrangement. These are stopped by 
covering the escapes with leaves and grass. When an artificial 
channel about two furlongs or so is thus made, the sleepers are 
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put in the water and are pushed towards the dam. In this way 
all sleepers are made to accumulate at the end of the artificial 
channel which is broken from the mouth and then they fioat 
down. A new channel is again made, the process continues till 
the sleepers reach big rivers like the Jumna or the Ganges which 
contain water sufficient for transporting them further down. 
Although the Forest Department spends huge sums of money 
every year, the indigenous inhabitants seldom take advantage of 
employment in these forests. The bulk of labour skilled as well 
as unskilled comes from outside, the skilled from the Punjab 
andvthe unskilled from the neighbouring States and Garhwal. 

Jaunsar-Bawar forests are rich in natural fauna: Kasturi 
(Musk deer). Bar Singha (stag), Bhdlu (bear), Sdhi (Porcupine), 
Bdgh (Panther), Ead (Flying Squirrel) and many other species 
of animals, are found. The Khasas eat fiesh of Kastura, Ther, 
Barady Bar Singhay Oholdy Kakhar and the skins are used for 
various purposes. There are plenty of birds, C7naJ, Titary 
Chakory Phakhona Battaky Murgi whose flesh the people eat, 
but they do not eat crows or pigeons. The forests are grouped 
into different classes, some reserved, some protected, others free 
or village forests. In the free forests hunting is allowed and the 
men take advantage of it. Hunting is usually a co-operative 
undertaking in Jaunsar-Bawar, for a number of men join together 
and take part in regular expeditions. The simplest way is to 
fence a plot of forest and men and women throw stones inside 
the fencing so that the animals may come out frightened attempt¬ 
ing to escape. Stones are hurled from all directions and after 
some time the animals get exhausted and succumb to the injuries 
sustained during the onslaught. The other method is known 
as Jibalu and is ordinarily meant for the capture of panthers. 
These are greatly feared by the people. A cage-liko device is 
made with stones and wooden planks and a goat is tied inside 
so that through the small opening which is automatically sealed 
should the panther enter the cage for the goat, the animal is 
captured alive. Most interesting accounts of methods of killing 
bears, are given by Khasas which figure also prominently in the 
folklores of the hill people. Curious beliefs about the nature and 
habits of the bear are found in Jaunsar-Bawar. A bear when it 
attacks men in the forests usually scratches the face of its victim 
and this, according to the Jaunsari, is due to its proverbial 
jealousy of the beauty of the human face. Though it is a 
dangerous animal, the hill people are by no means afraid of it. 

Stories are current about the many indigenous methods of 
capturing bears. The bear, as a rule, attacks men from behind 
jumping on the back. One interesting method may thus be 
described though it appears highly improbable; two persons go 
out into the forest with two long baskets called Ohildis and sticks. 
The bear jumps on one but the latter so adjusts his Ohildi that 
the bear drops into it. The other man then belabours the animal 
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with his stick. To avenge this the bear jumps on the other man 
who also places his Ohildi in such a position that it is immediately 
trapped. The first man now strikes on the bear’s head with his 
stick and between the two they kill the animal. This method 
of hunting bears, if it is practicable (which indeed is doubtful), 
shows that the hill people are careful observers and they know 
how to take advantage of the nature and habits of the animals 
with whom they share the forests. 

Jaunsar-Bawar is a cold country. Though in the valleys 
of the Jumna, the Tons, and their feeders there is considerable 
heat from March to October, the winter is usually pleasant. On 
the higher altitudes, the thermometer sometimes records over 
20 degrees of frost. The winter months are spent in feasts, and 
festivities by the people as no agriculture is possible on the hills. 
This is the time when the hill people kill their goats and feed 
their neighbours and for a month or more feasts continue and 
mutton and beer are all that they live for. 

The Jaunsaris are very fond of building substantial houses. 
These are made of timber in beautiful surroundings with the 
small terraced fields below, and are picturesque in silhouette 
against the hillsides. The villages are usually situated in valleys 
or on the slopes of hills, but never on the top. Winter 
is very severe on the hilltops and continual snowfalls and severe 
cold blasts make living on the higher altitudes difficult and 
dangerous to the extreme. The need for warmth in such a 
climate makes the people extremely fond of the sun, and they 
build their houses in such a way that they get the maximum 
period of sunlight. Besides sunlight, water is precious in the 
hills, and the villages are built by the side of hill springs or on 
the banks of rivulets, so that water may be brought to the 
village by channelling it from higher levels. 

A group of villages co-operate in distributing water to the 
villagers and definite schemes for apportioning water by the 
villages are carefully drawn and executed. These make it 
obligatory for a village to keep the channel within its boundary 
in good condition, to insist on the use of water by the village 
and also to co-operate with neighbouring villages in contributing 
labour for constructing or reconditioning the springs, reservoirs 
and channels on which supply of water to the entire group of 
villages depends. The small terraces available for cultivation 
are intensively treated as farming demands skilful manuring 
and irrigation in those regions. Water for irrigation is brought 
to the terraces sometimes from rivers and rivulets through small 
kvla or channels skilfully cut on the rocks. The usual method is 
to make a dam across a gad or river at a suitable place and 
from there the water is brought through a canal, one to three 
feet wide and one to two feet deep to a point at the highest level 
of the field. If a continuous channel cannot be made on account 
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of surface conditions, a patnalu connects the ends of a Ichalu 
or gap which is otherwise unbridgable. 

Patnalu is made from the trunks of trees, by hollowing them 
lengthwise so that they may serYe as channels for water. The 
construction and maintenance of hvla are often the concern of 
a group of Yillages so that they are either made by coUectiYe 
labour or by someone known to be expert in making them. In 
the latter case, the Yillagers haYe to contribute their respectiYe 
shares towards the stipulated amount to be paid to the arti¬ 
san or contractor concerned. The contribution of indiYidual 
families is proportionate to their share in the Yillage land, and is 
decided by the 8ayana or headman of the village, or of a group 
of villages which are served by the kul. The maintenance of 
a hul during the months of July and August, when there is 
heavy rainf^ in these parts, is a difficult job and the entire 
village or a group of villages has to take the work in hand. 
Though usually there is no quarrel among the villagers on 
these matters, for the authority of these headmen is still regarded 
as sacred by them, dissensions regarding the distribution of 
water are frequent. The headman with the assistance of the 
elders of the village has then to intervene and settle the disputes. 

Another use made of hul in these parts is the running of 
ghats or grinding mills worked by waterpower. A ghat may be 
owned by an individual family or a group of families. If it is 
owned by a particular family its use by others is ungrudgingly 
allowed and custom demands that a small portion of the ground 
stuff be given to owner of the ghat^ as his rightful share. There 
is nobody to receive it and it is usually kept in a basket or a 
leather bag, provided by the owner. The Khasas possess an 
extraordinary sense of right and wrong, of honesty and justice, 
and they seldom abuse this privilege. 

The ghat is enclosed within a small rectangular thatched 
house or one made of timber and slates. The mechanical device 
is simple enough. As the mill is worked by waterpower, water 
must be brought down from higher level with sufficient force so 
that it may sot the mill working. Water is brought from gads 
and is carried through a wooden channel known as pandal 
which is dug out of trunk of trees. The ghat is made of two 
round flat stones, one placed over the other, the lower one is the 
tali, the upper one is known as the jHit, the tali is flxed on 
the floor with an iron nail running vertically through the centre 
of the tali over which the pat is placed. This pair of circular 
stones is connected with a wooden block called the verum with 
projecting flat sticks called panuxils. It is so arranged that no 
sooner the running water rushes against the pantoal the verum 
starts moving and there is a device by which it makes the pat 
move on its own axis—^the iron nail. A wooden container wide at 
the mouth and narrow at the lower end is connected by means of a 
tubelike arrangement with the pat, so that with the rotation 
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of the latter grain put in the oontainer pours through the narrow 
end of the tube into the mill which grinds the corn and releases 
the flour. 

We have already said that the Jaunsaris build substantial 
houses. These are usually built of timber, mud, and slates. 
For timber they use Deodar and it is only the poor people who 
use inferior stuff. Iron is not very commonly us^ in these 
parts. The houses are rectangular in shape and consist of two 
or more storeys. Each storey has a single room and the height 
is just enough to allow a man to stand erect. As the average 
family possesses one house, if it is two-storeyed which it usually 
is, the ground floor is used to house the cattle so that all the 
members of the family have to share the only other room in the 
house. Several brothers with their common wife or wives sleep 
in this room, so that the total output of animal heat may serve 
the purpose of comfortable bed. Here also they cook their 
food, keep their belongings, and lounge during the day. Some 
families possess a Kuthar or small storehouse separately built 
in the yard, but as the levels of the two houses are not the 
same they are connected by an improvized staircase. There is 
not much scope for ventilation in the house except through the big 
door made of a single solid plank or two or more planks joined 
together so as to form one piece which can be fastened from 
inside as well as from outside by means of iron rings, and hinges. 
Besides the big door at the entrance, there may be one or two 
small windows in every room, which are like small holes and 
usually kept shut from inside the room. On the first floor there 
is a Khadru (wall almirah) three feet by one to two feet, which 
is used for keeping odd things and the small belongings of the 
family. The oven is inside the room. A big flat stone (pathal) 
is placed on the floor, and another at right angles to it, leaning 
against one of the walls, the stone is thickly plastered with mud, 
BO that there is no chance of Are heating the stone so that it 
can set the wooden floor ablaze. The fire in the oven is kept 
smouldering day and night and is replenished with leaves and 
twigs as roquir^ from time to time so that the inmates of the 
house can get fire for tobacco and curl round it to keep the severe 
cold at bay. There are two to three mouths in the oven so that 
two or more pots may simultaneously be placed over it. A small 
hole in the roof covered by an adjustable piece of slate provides 
an escape for the smoke and also allows light to enter when 
necessary. There is a balcony around the upper storey known 
as Chhajja, made by projecting the wooden beams of the house 
on all sides and planking them over. There is a wooden railing 
round the balcony for the protection of the children. In the 
yard of the house, a small area is paved with flat stones which is 
used for drying grain and massaging and sunbathing which are 
popular recreations in these parts. As the people do not take 
frequent baths due to scarcity of water in the summer, and 
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intensity of cold in the winter, daily massage and application of 
oil on the body are regarded as essential for personal hygiene, 
and it is the wife’s duty to oil and massage her husband or 
husbands. So used are the Khasas to this form of comfort that 
they regard this service from the wife as a husband’s privilege. 

The Khasas decorate their houses with carvings on 
the wooden walls and beams. These are very nicely executed 
and show unusual skill. The ends of beams which project out 
of the roof are artistically carved to resemble the faces of men 
and animals such as panthers, monkeys. Where two or more 
ends of beams meet the carving shows superb technique in 
depicting the faces of animals. On the walls of the houses, 
particularly the front wall of the main house, and the balcony 
of the hvihar^ the carvings of flowers, animals, etc., are carefully 
made. Scenes depicting hunting and other activities of the 
people are also drawn on the sides of houses. 

The front wall of the house is painted brown or flight red, 
and the artistic mural decorations are given their proper colour, 
so that the houses in Jaurisar-Bawar appear to be attractively 
designed and substantially built. Old houses which have stood 
on hillsides for a century or more were all built of Deodar, but 
as the Deodar forests have been closed down by the administra¬ 
tion, it is with great difficulty the rich among them can secure 
Deodar for building purposes. The poor people now use Chir. 

The construction of houses is not usually the work of the 
family concerned. There are certain families known as Oad who 
are skilled in this work and these are usually employed by well- 
to-do families. The Oad is paid in kind; during the period he 
is engaged in the work, his family is fed by the employer and 
after the work is done, he receives some further reward in coin 
or kind or both. Every family which needs the services of an 
Oad has to pay some annual contribution (dadwar) to him 
after the harvests reach the threshing floor. When the house 
is ready for occupation the owner has to sacrifice a goat in the 
yard and the blood of the sacrificed animal is ceremoniously 
sprinkled round the house to propitiate the evil spirits so that the 
occupants may have nothing to fear from their wrath. 

The Jaunsaris use clothes of indigenous make. In the 
winter they wear a choli or woollen achlmn which reaches down 
to the knees and a suntan or pyjama to cover the legs. In the 
warm weather the pyjama is replaced by a piece of rag round 
the loins and the choli over it completes their dress. This 
is why the people of Jaunsar-Bawar are occasionally described 
as naked Aryans, because the legs and thighs are completely 
bare during the summer. For a belt they use a long piece of 
cloth which is wound round the waist many times. The usual 
head-dress is provided by a turned cap with the edges rolled up 
while their shoes are made of leather soles and woollen tops. 
Recent contacts with Chakrata have effected certain significant 
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changes in their dress, in pattern as well as in material, and men 
are found to wear coats and vests which they buy secondhand 
from dealers in Ghakrata. The sizes and out of the choli made 
locally have also undergone some modification. 

The women have not changed their dress much, though there 
are Jaunsar belles who don jumpers and silk sarees m^e into 
skirts which they buy at fairs or in town. The women use a 
type of choli known as ghundia which is longer and its lower 
half is decorated with plaits and flaps. The upper part of 
ghundia resembles a jumper with or without sleeves. It has 
now become fashionable to don cotton clothes instead of woollen 
in summer. Women prefer to put on cotton and silk if they can 
afford to. ^ As they do not spin cotton, most of the cotton clothes 
are imported from outside, but well-to-do families have planted 
cotton trees and the spinning of cotton is becoming popular in 
Jaunsar. 

Dross and ornaments have so great a fascination for the 
women that frequent quarrels with husbands occur if the latter 
do not provide them with fancy articles of dress or ornaments. 
While in Gharwal and adjacent Simla States polyandry is being 
gradually replaced by marriage between single pairs, in Jaunsar- 
Bawar even a group of husbands often find it difficult to maintain 
a wife whose demands for clothes and finery are on the increase. 
Frequent quarrels arise when the wives complain against their 
husbands for incompetency to provide them with heavy 
ornaments, and divorce or chhut often arises from these 
complaints. 

The usual ornaments worn by Jaunsar-Bawar belles are 
many and varied and the shape and size of these are different 
from those one finds on the persons of women in the plains. 
The majority of the ornaments worn in Jaunsar are meant for 
the ear, nose, and neck. Various kinds of necklaces are worn of 
which ChharUy Jantar and Kfmgwali are the most popular. 
The Khagtvali is a thick fiat necklet of ono piece with the ends 
thinned out and tightly set round the neck. The Chharu is a 
bead necklace while the Jantar worn round the neck is made of 
flat pieces of silver, square or oblong and of various sizes. The 
most coveted ornaments are those for the ear called Murkhula^ 
and the combined weight of these has the effect of dilating the 
lobes and elongating the ears. A number of these is usually 
worn by a woman and the whole ear is perforated to provide a 
base for these earrings. Often ope finds a woman displaying 
earrings which she cannot hang from the ear, in a string put 
round the head. All the ornaments thus described are made of 
silver while the Natkoli or the nose-ring is usually made of gold. 
This is a large ring thick at one end being inset with small silver or 
Munga beads. The thicker or heavier side is kept on top and is 
tied with a cord to the hair in such a way that it passes over the 
loft cheek bone under the left eye. Besides these ornaments the 
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women also put on bangles usually known as DAagtila which are 
heavy and worn on the wrists. Men do not wear any ornaments 
but small earrings are often found on the persons of young men. 
Tattooing is popular today in Jaunsar-Bawar and women 
usually tattoo their arms, hand and feet. These are locally 
done by pricking the parts with a needle and injecting into the 
scratches a kind of vegetable dye. 

General Economic Life 

The main occupation in Jaunsar-Bawar is agriculture which 
the hill people have carried to perfection. The tiny terraces 
are carefully prepared and are richly manured with cattle 
excreta which their pastoral occupation freely provides, and 
water is skilfully brought to the terraces from distant springs, 
rivers or reservoirs. The land in Jaunsar-Bawar is of different 
quality and even the same village has lands of varying^ fertility. 
The nature of the hills is responsible for this variation in quality, 
for some hills are made of rock, others of soft earth, and the 
nature of the soil determines the fertility of the fields. Again 
land is divided into irrigated and unirrigated, the latter depending 
entirely on the rains and the moisture that can be preserved on 
the soil by preventing water from precipitation running out of 
the field. This is done by putting boundary walls of stories or 
by putting tree logs to prevent wastage of rain water, 

A number of subsidiary occupations are followed in Jaunsar- 
Bawar, the chief being wool and ringal industries and the 
manufacture of articles of domestic and agricultural use. The 
cold climate of the hills makes it impossible for people to under¬ 
take any outdoor work during certain months of the year and 
in these months they necessarily follow occupations which can 
be pursued without much moving about. 

Of the subsidiary occupations of the people, none is more 
important or more popular than spinning wool for domestic 
consumption. Every family has to spin wool for its own use 
and wool is spun by all the members, even by the small children. 
A small basket is carried about containing a small spindle and 
carded wool. Whenever their hands are free, they start spinning 
with their deft fingers. The wool is collected from the sheep 
and goats which every family in the hills keeps for its use. They 
graze on the uplands during the summer and in the winter they 
are brought back to the village. Twice in the year, once in the 
month of August and once in February the sheep are shearecl. 
The average annual yield per sheep is about four pounds of wool. 
This raw wool is w^ashed in hot w^ater and kept under water for 
a couple of days. It is then beaten on stones to get rid of dirt 
and grease and finally washed. The wool is now dried in the 
sim and when completely dry, it has to go through a process of 
cleaning and carding with a bow-like implement called chUkani. 
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Though spinning is done by men and women in Jaunsar- 
Bawar, weaving is not a general occupation. It is done by low 
caste people, professional weavers. They are usually paid in 
hind or in coin, whichever the people can afford. Another 
subsidiary occupation is provided by the ringal industry which 
supplies the hiU people with baskets and other containers for 
storing the agricultural produce of the family. These are locally 
made by the people from ringals (Arundinaria species), a light 
species of bamboo grown in some parts of the hills. Villages 
which do not' possess ringal in the neighbourhood procure them 
from those where it is grown and a regular system of barter 
prevails between two or more villages. Ringal is usually bought 
by payment in grain. The people who sell ringal get it free 
from the forests and charge their labour to the buyers. 

From the list of occupations we have described above, it 
will appear that the people have not much scope to supplement 
their income from agriculture. The hill economy is of self- 
sufficing type and the standard of living in the hills is not high. 
The few subsidiary occupations the hUl people follow do not 
engage them throughout the year and much of the time is spent on 
feasts and festivities or in travels undertaken partly of necessity 
and partly in connection with the important festivals and pilgrim¬ 
ages. The little surplus they have of agricultural produce, they 
either sell to the shopkeepers in return for some of their pressing 
necessities, such as gur^ salt, clothes and implements of agricul¬ 
ture. When the shopkeepers refuse to pay the price demanded 
the hill men have to walk long distances with their grain put in 
leather bags to be exchanged for necessaries or for cash. Thus 
the cash they get by the sale of grain is not much, for it is limited 
by the quantity of grain they can conveniently dispose of. When 
they return home with the money they keep it for future 
emergencies or for paying malgoomri. Thus money does not 
circulate much in Jaunsar-Bawar. The presence of shopkeepers 
at different centres in Jaunsar-Bawar who are mostly immigrants 
from Dehra Dun, Saharanpur and far off places has made it 
possible for the villagers to exchange their products without 
undertaking long journeys but the price they get in return is not 
remimerative. The shopkeepers who receive the produce from 
the villagers do not always send it to town. There is a local 
demand for such commo^ties as labourers, thihadura or con¬ 
tractors and travellers require them and find it convenient to 
buy them from the shopkeepers. 

The Jaunsaris are voracious eaters. They take food 3 to 4 
times daily, and on festive occasions they are incredible gluttons. 
When they are full themselves, they are magnanimous to others 
as well and every householder entertains his neighbours and 
feed them on sheep which they keep in a room and fatten on 
oak leaves. Wine and meat are the most popular items of theii 
diet and all castes including the Brahmin take meat; fish is not 
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always available but where it is, they are no less fond of it. 
They take pride in giving feasts and try to excel one another in 
providing rich and delicious menus. Ordinarily their breakfast 
consists of a heavy meal of dalpuri or fried puria stuffed with 
dal. The mid-day meal consists of cakes prepared from the 
flour of Marsha or Gholai ; the third meal is of wheat bread taken 
before dusk and is usually light. Some families may take the 
third meal before going to b^. Rice, dal and shikar form the 
menu of this meal. The poorer families do not get so much to 
eat and they take inferior food. The coarser millets, leaves of 
Amaranth and wild vegetables form the simple food, while rice 
and urad are considered luxuries they can ill afford. Pigs and 
fowl are freely oaten by the lower castes, but oven the higher 
castes have overcome their scruples against eating poultry which 
they often rear themselves. 

The Khasas are extremely fond of drink; they brew their 
own liquor and drink it to excess. On the occasior\ of marriage 
and festivals, they booze day and night. Two kinds of indigenous 
drinks are locally made. One is called daru or sur which is a 
distilled liquor, another pakin or undistilled. A special kind 
of bread is required to prepare daru or sur. Four to five 
species of roots (pissar, berry, athii, pepper, etc.) are powdered 
in an okhli and the powder is mixecl with flour. The mixture is 
kneaded with water and made into wet broad. The rolls of 
bread are arranged in layers with bhang loaves placed above and 
below each piece and are kept in a dry place for a couple of weeks 
or more. Later on, these rolls are put in the sun for further 
drying after which they are stored in the house for future use. 
This bread is known as kim. 

The ordinary bread prepared from coarser millets which is 
the common food of the poorer classes is broken into pieces 
and put in a big spherical eait>.en vat with water, enough to 
cover them. The contents of this vat are daily stirred by the 
women till they completely dissolve in the water. The kim 
bread prepared by the process described above, is put in this 
solution and the liquid is kept aside for a week or so, being 
stirred every day as usual. When the liquid turns sour, which 
it does after a week or ten days, it is distilled through an indi¬ 
genous apparatus. The distilled liquor is called daru and 
is used on ceremonial occasions, feasts and on festival days. 

The other kind of drink is prepared out of the flour of 
jhangora (a kind of inferior millet) which is mixed with water 
and allowed to stand over for three months or more. After this 
period kim broad is added to the mixture and the contents 
stand for another fortnight or so. It is then strained and kept 
for the daily needs of the family. The precipitate is made into 
cakes and eaten by the people. 

Elaborate methods of preparing food are found in Jaunsar- 
Bawar. Not only do the people t^e a large quantity of food. 
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they know also how to cater to the palate. There are more 
than a dozen varieties of bread made and each festival has its 
own kind. From the list of festivals in Jaunsar-Bawar it appears 
that many of those are associated with particular processes of 
preparing food and the distribution of the same to friends and 
relations forms the main function of many festivals. Besides 
the ordinary kinds of breads described above, they prepare a 
kind of bread known as aira. This is made in the month of 
Poua on the Sira or Siriya festival day. Urad and maaur are 
soaked in water, the husks drop off and the soaked pulses are 
powdered and made mto a paste with water. This paste forms 
the stuffing of breatl and when the rolls are baked they btHome 
extremely delicious. Another delicious dish is prepared by 
roasting lumps of kneaded flour. These are wrapped in covers 
made of leaves put in the oven and when all the loaves have 
nearly been burnt in the process, the roasted mass inside the 
cover is ready for eating. Various kinds of Juilwa are also made. 
Barley meal or flour of millets and wheat is mixed with water 
and cooked with milk, ghee and gur or sugar. This preparation 
can be kept for a number of days as the whole thing becomes 
hard enough to stand the climate. Furia are usually preparecl 
during festivals and they are sent as aamun or presents to relations 
and friends. Puria are made in the way known all over India, 
but a special kind is also prepared by keeping the kneaded'ltiass 
of flour under water for 24 hours or more. This variety has a 
peculiar flavour duo to fermentation. 

Though the ordinary diet of the Jaunsari is simple and 
does not display any great originality in preparation, the various 
dishes they make during festivals and ceremonies are rich in 
flavour and in ghee^ and they take unusual care to see that their 
guests, friends and relations get the best entertainment possible. 
Every family keeps one or nio»*e{ sheep shut up in the goat pen 
from public gaze and fattened on oak leaves. For months, the 
sheep remains inside the room so that even the nearest neighbour 
may not know what is in store for him during the annual feast 
to which ho is likely to be invited. Superstitious beliefs are also 
current among the hill people about the influence of the evil 
spirits, the evil eye and the evil mouth and this practice is 
said to guarantee the safety and growth of the animals confined 
in the pen. 

We have described at some length the economic activities 
of the people, the methods by which they eke out their sub¬ 
sistence, the hardships atten^g their occupations, the rigours 
of the climate and the attempts of the people to get us^ to 
them. We have also indicated the means of exchange and 
distribution, the co-operative efforts willingly undertaken by the 
people for the common good of the village or a group of villages, 
the skilful devices with which they face nature and her niggai^- 
ness. We have also described incidentally their attitude to 
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life, to their friends and relations, to the environment in 
whioh they have grown up. The descriptive aooount given 
above may give an impression that life in the ois-Himalayas is 
not so full of hardships, but as we shall presently see the aooount 
we have given does not imply that the average Khasa family is 
well off economically. 

As money does not circulate much in the hills, as the volume 
of exchange done by money is insignificant compared even to 
that obtainable in the rural parts in the plains, the standard of 
comforts enjoyed by them is not very high. The average family 
is inured to a hand-to-mouth existence and the expense on 
food and feasting is the only accountable use they make of their 
yield from the fields and of any supplementary income they may 
secure. The construction of shelters for the family and the 
decoration of their persons exhaust all the reserves they possess. 
As their resources are meagre, life is pretty hard for them in 
these cold regions. The gods they own are not always sym¬ 
pathetically disposed towa^ them, for reward is not proportional 
to effort. By tradition, their gods are known to be restless, 
like the palanquin in which they are ceremonially cailried every 
year, turning this way and that, swaying to and fro. One year 
the Jaunsaris get a bumper 3 deld from the fields, in another year 
they have nothing at all. Nature in these cold heights often 
conspires with the gods of their own make and shows her tooth 
and claw in the niggardliness of her favours. Yet the small 
terraces are carefuUy worked, water is brought from higher 
levels by ingenious devices and perfect husbandry of manure, 
water and rotation of crops is effected. 

People have to keep cattle and sheep. The grazing of cattle 
and sheep on the slopes of the hills and on the higher altitudes 
keeps the men busy during the major part of the day; carrying 
dung and other manures from the grazing areas to the terraced 
fields is exacting labour; the shearing of wool, spinning and 
weaving have to be done by themselves, the marketing of 
produce and barter and exchange require co-operative effort 
while ceremonial undertakings and festivals require joint effort 
and voluntary subscriptions to the common pool. Thus life in 
Jaunsar-Bawar is full of hardships and had it not been for their 
joint family institution, the fate of the Jaunsaris would have been 
very much different as they themselves would tell you. 

Social Structure 

The social structure in Jaunsar-Bawar is characterized by a 
dual organization of economic classes, viz.: the Zemindars and 
the artisans. The latter, however, should not be confused 
with similar groups in the plains, for they are recruited mostly 
from the aboriginal substratum and mostly belong to a group 
known by the generic name of Dom. Whereas in the plains the 
artisan classes own land and when they do' not, they have the 
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right of use, in Jaunsar-Bawar the local code forbids a Dom 
from holding land either as tenant or as Zemindar. On 
the lowest rung of the economic ladder, is the domestic Kolta 
who is the her^itary hewer of wood and drawer of water. He 
does not own any land, lives attached to his master, the Zemindar, 
and is given food and drink by his master. He lives in a house 
provid^ by his master and his expenses, if any, are borne by the 
latter. Anything other than food, and clothing, if provided 
by the family retaining him, is converted into a cash advance 
which he has to pay back should he wish to change his master 
or seek some other employment. The expenses of his marraige, 
of a death in his family, of any ornaments he wants to make 
for his wife and all that he spends at festival time or for pro¬ 
pitiating the evil spirits and gods who meddle with his life and 
happiness, are borne by his master and the debts he owes on 
these accounts mount up till his future and that of his progeny 
are mortgaged indefinitely without any prospect of redemption. 
When he works in the village, ho is given some bread in the 
morning and when he returns from the field in the afternoon, he 
gets either cooked rice or a measure of cholai or maraha out of 
which he prepares cakes. When he goes with the cattle for 
grazing on the hill slopes he has to remain for days there and his 
supply consists of the coarser millets such as jhangora or leaves 
of the Amaranth, which are boiled with lentils or a little rice. 
His house is within a reasonable distance from that of his master 
so that he may be available whenever required. If he is married, 
his wife has certain duties allotted to her and often has to drudge 
to earn her food. 

Higher in rank are the Lohara, Chamara, Odha or carpenters, 
who are requisitioned to serve the higher castes and whose 
remuneration depends on customary laws and not on the nature 
of the job or the demand for it. Next come the Bajgira 
(musicians), barbers and a few others whose right to hold land 
on their own account is not openly challenged by the Zemindars 
but who commonly live on the customary dole offered by the 
villagers and traditionally prescribed for them. The blacksmiths, 
for example, get sixteen seers of grain for each plough, 
shoemakers, sixteen seers for each man and eight seers for each 
woman and barbers five seers per head, paid twice in a year, at 
harvest time. In return for such gifts, these artisan claims 
serve the village by providing music on ceremonial occasions 
and doing other kinds of service as may be needed of them. 
Then come the Bawats who are of Rajput or Khasa origin. They 
hold land and also work as labourers in the forests and even 
go to Chakrata or £[alsi in search of employment. The Bawats 
in Jaunsar-Bawar are said to have immigrated in recent years 
and they are believed to be descendants of the Gharwali colonists. 

The Rajputs form the most important numerous social 
group in these parts. They do not speak western Hindi which 
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is spoken by the people of the Dun district. Their language ia 
called Jaunsari which is a dialect of the Central Pahari. Tho 
Brahmins are not of superior cultural stock nor have they 
maintained their endogamy. The Oangaria are the most 
numerous among the Brahmins. They are a regional group 
including as it does aU the Brahmins who dwell by the Qangea 
river. They practise polyandry like the Bajputs and other 
castes of Jaunsar-Bawar and are called Zemindars. Where 
there are temples, as for example, in LahhUy they divide the 
duty of the priest’s function of officiating in the temple among 
themselves and each family living in the neighbourhood gets a 
share of this duty by turn. Very few caste restrictions are 
observed as far as interdining or commensality is concerned, but 
where there is a village well, the Brahmin dpes not allow others 
to draw water or fill their pitchers or gharaa from the well. 
The Brahmin comes at particular hours, and all those who want 
water get their vessels filled by the Brahmin. This duty of 
the Brahmins is also distributed among the families and in 
return for this service, the families who get it, offer some 
remuneration, in kind at harvest time. Another section of 
Brahmins in the hills are known as the Sarolas who occasionally 
emigrate from Jaunsar-Bawar and work as cooks in various, 
parts. These observe certain rules regarding interdining and 
ceremonial purification and abjure meat and wine but they form 
a comparatively small group. 

The territorial unit in Jaunsar-Bawar is the village. Each 
village has a headman or Sayana who is not the elected chief. 
Originally he was nominated by the Sadar Sayana but his office 
today has become hereditary and he is subordinate to the 
Sadar Sayana, Remnants of a feudal system are still discernible 
in the tenures of Jaunsar-Bawar. ‘The Sadar Sayana who was 
in earlier days known as Thokdar is the overlord and is responsible 
for the management of the Khat or Patti and he represents his 
Khai in aU its relations with the local administration. The 
Khasas are believed to be immigrants in Jaunsar-Bawar. They 
appear to have come in nomadic hordes each under a Thokdar, 
The families which constituted the nomadic group settled down 
in different villages but acknowledged the authority of the 
Thokdar, The vifiages, which remained under a ThokdaVy were 
bound by certain obligations to the latter. His importance as 
leader of an immigrant horde was recognized by the villages 
and he received many services and dues from his party men in 
the shape of gifts and customary duos payable to him 
on important occasions and festivals. Each family had to give 
twelve days’ free labour in a year to the Thokdar, T^en a 
cMd was born in a family, the Thokdar received a gift, when a 
girl was married, he received something; when a new house was- 
built, he was offered a present by the family concerned. When a 
sheep was killed by a family, one leg was sent to him. In return 
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for these considerations or tributes, the Thokdar looked after 
the interest of the villagers in his Khat and organized defence 
against raiders, settled disputes as arbitrator and undertook 
to defend the rights and privileges of the families owning 
allegiance to him. To-day the Sadar Sayana or Thokdar does 
not wield much influence and the village Sayana has asserted 
himself and has secured greater rights and privileges than were 
enjoyed by his predecessors. 

The village community consists of a group of proprietary 
cultivators, these are known as Zemindars. They are also called 
Maurooai cultivators as opposed to Oair Maurooai or under 
cultivators. The latter cannot alienate the land and are to all 
intents and purposes tenants. When they give up the land, it 
reverts to the proprietary body and when the Zemindars give 
up their own land, the co-owners exercise the right of pre¬ 
emption. The Zemindars are Khasas who cidtivate their own 
holdings themselves with the help of a number of agricultural 
serfs called Koltas whom they maintain and who can demand to 
be maintained by them. 

The political importance of the Thokdar was immense in 
earlier days and the control he exorcised on the people of his 
Khat was a matter of great concern to the administration. In 
the native States where the system was more developed, political 
expediency necessitated the divesting of some of the rights and 
privileges of the Thokdar, Tactless handling of the situation led 
to trouble in some States but with the gradual tightening of 
central authority, the Thokdar lost much of his pristine status, 
and today he is not a force even in his own Khat, Bereft of his 
political authority, he is still an important link between the 
village headman and the administration and has been used to 
the advantage of the latter. With the weakening of the hold 
of the Thok^r or Sadar Sayana the Khat Panchayet consisting 
of the Sayanas of aJl the villages in the KheU, over which ho 
presides, has lost its jurisdiction and influence and disputes 
between two villages are not usually referred to the Khat 
Panchayet, but are settled by the Panchayets of the two viUagos 
concerned. 

The village Panchayet is a body of three to five persons 
presided over by the Sayana who is the Sir Pamh, The elders 
who constitute the Panchayet are drawn from elderly men, 
selected for their tact and experience. Knowledge of men and 
matters, sojourn in foreign lands an^ experience as functionaries 
of the Government in some capacity or other, are some of the 
necessary qualifications for membership of the Panchayet, 
This organization is more or less permanent without any 
recognized constitution or procedure. Its proceedings are 
informal and it meets whenever there is an occasion to do so. 
The Panchayet acts as an arbitrator in disputes and its machinery 
is successfully utilized to organize perio&cal festivals, fix dates 
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of ceremonies, collect subscriptions for such purposes, look to the 
supply of water for the village and for irrigation, to supervise 
the morals of the villagers and to assist the village headman in 
the discharge of his duties and responsibilities. In one case, 
which was decided in our presence, a girl was betrothed to a 
young man by her father and the latter received a Tando or 
earnest money of Re.l. A few weeks later, there was an 
altercation between the bride’s father and an uncle of the bride¬ 
groom-to-be, and the former called off the match and married 
his daughter to a third party. The Panchayet of the Khat 
was informed and the father of the girl was fined sixty rupees 
and was asked to give a feast to the aggrieved party, and the 
Panchayet. If a KoUa, Chamar or a member of an artisan caste 
is found to elope with the wife of a Rajput or a Brahmin, 
exemplary punishment is meted out to the man and anybody 
who harbours the couple or aids them is severely punish^. A 
heavy fine or har is imposed by the Panchayet varying from 
Rs.l25 to 300 or more, and this amount when realized from the 
offender is divided equally between the aggrieved husband and 
the members of the village. If the offender does not pay up, the 
couple must leave the country. If, however, the man who elopes 
with another man’s wife can prove his previous intimacy with the 
girl, the amount of the fine is reduced considerably. When a 
person belonging to the higher castes seduces a woman of similar 
social status, he has to pay a fine of sixty rupees only. A low 
caste man who commits such a crime can be kept by a Khaidar 
on payment of a wergild. Crimes such as the theft of sheep, 
goats, etc., are usually dealt with by the Panchayet and if the 
culprit is traced, he is asked to make good the theft and pay 
a fine. In a case of theft in the village of Jadi, the thief who 
stole a goat warf asked to pay back five goats of which two were 
given to the owner and the remaining three to the Panchayet 
and the village, who celebrated the occasion with a good feast. 
Whenever any partition of property is made by the Panchayet, 
thQ Sayana receives as his share, one sheep, one goat, one metal 
untensil, one weapon and five rupees. The Panchayet receives 
five rupees and the villagers two rupees but in the case of poor 
families, the fees are considerably reduced and sometimes no 
payment is made to anybody. 

The Khasas are a patrilocal people with patrilineal 
inheritance and patronymic designation. Each village stands 
as a social imit and is usually exogamous. The joint family 
system prevails. A group of brothers live together with one, 
two, or more wives under the same roof, the brothers sharing 
the wives in common, without exclusive rights of cohabitation 
with any one wife. The eldest of a group of brothers wields 
a dominating influence in the domestic affairs of the family, he 
is the social as well as the ceremonial head of the family. It is 
to him the other brothers have to turn for advice and guidance. 
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He determines the duties of the brothers, provides the necessities 
of the family, and the rest of the brothers have to obey 
him, and to hand over to him their individual earnings. If a 
brother wants to marry any particular girl of his choice, the 
eldest brother goes through the ceremony of marriage with the 
girl and he may assign the bride to the particular brother 
concerned. If there is a dispute between two brothers and it 
may occur on account of rivalry and jealousy between them, the 
eldest brother arbitrates and his decision is final. If he asks 
the common wife not to bestow her favours on any of the brothers, 
the aggrieved brother has no appeal to any higher body in the 
village. Society upholds the ^nity of the eldest brother. 
The alternative is chaos which the society dare not encourage. 
The children of the joint family of a group of brothers are 
maintained by the family and paternity is decided by a useful 
convention. The eldest born child is fathered upon the eldest 
brother, and the next child on the second and so on. In case of 
a dispute between brothers, which may arise when one of the 
fathers wants to live apart and start a now establishment, the 
joint wife may be asked to name the fathers of her children— 
alternately the husbands of the joint wife may draw lots to 
determine paternity of children born to the family. If four 
brothers have one wife between them and four or five children 
are bom, and one of the younger brothers marries again, the 
children usually remain with the woman and the latter is not 
allowed to go to the younger brother. She must live with the 
other brothers but the children are entitled to equal shares from 
all the brothers including the youngest. If the other brothers 
wish to separate, the eldest brother has to bear the expenses of 
their marriage as well. 

Customary laws in Jaunsar-Bawar make the eldest brother 
receive the lion’s share of the property when partition takes place. 
According to the laws of inheritance in force, property is divided 
in the following manner:—^After deducting one thing of each kind 
and one field for pitana or jethong^ viz., on account of seniority, 
and half of that field, viz., kanchoo, for the youngest, the rest 
is divided equally among them. The family house in Jaunsar- 
Bawar apparently belongs to the eldest brother, the crops are 
his, the cattle and sheep are owned by him and the wife and 
children and their maintenance and control are his. He is the 
governor of the family and his brothers accept his rule and 
authority without a grumble. Cases have been foimd when a 
younger brother has rebelled against this social and economic 
monopoly, has forced the elder brother to a partition of the 
family property, or to the granting of exclusive right of cohabita¬ 
tion with a particular wife, but to the extent ho gains individual 
rights, he loses social prestige and very often his wife dei^rts 
hkn afterwards. It may sound strange to a capitalistic society, 
but it is a fact that if a man happens to be the only son of his 
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parents, he stands little ohance of securing or keeping a wife, for 
a wife would not care to live with one man as she would have 
to do much work for the family. He must, therefore, find out 
his cousins or collaterals before he decides to marry and settle 
down. 

The custom which allows such a privileged position to the 
eldest brother has no little influence on the familial relations in 
these parts, and it is no wonder that the eldest brother wields 
such great authority in the domestic economy of Jaunsar-Bawar. 
Complaints against the behaviour of the eldest brother are 
infrequent and if they arise, they are not viewed with equanimity 
by the village elders. The in^viduality of the members in a 
joint family is thus circumscribed by the traditional loyalty to 
the head of the family, demanded of them. Besides this attitude 
of loyalty to the eldest brother, there are other considerations 
which make partition of property extremely uneconomic as we 
have already referred to. r 

CvUural Life 

The culture of the Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar has been 
deeply impressed by their contacts with the Dorns or the 
aboriginal element in the population. The Dorns belong mostly 
to the Austric race and their cultural life greatly resembles that 
of the various tribes of Pre-Dravidian or Australoid origin. 
While the Khasas claim to bo Hindus and recently they have 
been fast adopting Hindu surnames and trying to establish 
connection with the Rajputs and Brahmins of the plains (their 
contacts with the outsiders have "taught them the importance of 
their claims), their social life as well as their beliefs and practices 
connected with their religion do not identify them with the Hindus 
of the plains. They remarry widows, practise levirate, sorrorate 
and polyandry, recognize divorce as legal, while intermarriage 
between the various Khasa groups is not tabooed and children 
bom of such marriages do not suffer any social stigma. While 
they worship Hindu gods and goddesses, they have a partiality 
for ancestor spirits, queer and fantastic demons and gods and 
for the worship of stones, weapons, dyed rags and symbols. 
On the other hand, their customary rites in the temples, the 
manner and mode of offering sacrifices the daily religious per¬ 
formances in the temples, the dim lighting, the burning of incense, 
the mysterious incantations and sing song monologues, all 
indicate Hindu origin, tradition in ritual and temple worship. 

The sun, the moon and the constellations are their gods. 
The sun is male and the moon female. The moon’s pride 
on account of her greater beauty and her insulting behaviour 
towards the sun on that score, provoked the latter’s wrath and 
his curse had the effect of disfiguring the moon’s face resulting 
in spots which are said to be marks of leprosy to which the 
people are often victims. The Hindu belief that the earth rests 
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on the head of a snake, Sheahno/g^ finds its counterpart in Jaunsar- 
Bawar and earthquakes are believed to be caused by the 
periodical movements of the giant snake. The Mundas believe 
that eclipses of the sun or moon occur when their creditors 
surround the sun or moon for the debts of the Mundas and this 
represents the typical belief about eclipse among all the Austric- 
speaking tribes in India. Among the Khasas, the sun and 
moon are said to have borrowed money from a Dom, but the 
interest swelled to such an amount that it could not be paid 
and the debt was repudiated. The Dom on that account 
worries them often by tl^owing a skin on their face. Though the 
average Khasa is always in debts, the stigma attaching to 
persons of higher castes who borrow from the Dom is great in 
Jaunsar-Bawar, and the elders belonging to the higher castes do 
not tolerate such practices in the village. The customary 
raising of menhira and other stone memorials among the Khasas 
apx)ears to bo a relic of a megalithic cult which is an important 
phase of Austric culture. The Khasiyas appear to have in all 
probability, borrowed this custom from the aboriginal element 
in these parts. It is customary to construct a terraced platform 
near a public thoroughfare on which they place a single upright 
stone to commemorate the dead. 

The belief in the transmigration of souls and in the doctrine 
of metempsychosis is an important feature of their religious life; 
they believe that the soul has to pass through as many as 84 lakhs 
of forms including animals and insects and the activities of man 
on earth are careMly recorded by Tama whose messengers have 
to present the souls before him. As Dharmraj^ Tama deter¬ 
mines the form which a particular soul should pass into, in 
accordance with its activities on earth. 

Their religion is a curious blend of Hindu and tribal beliefs 
and practices and a functional analysis of those is sure to provide 
interesting materials. Nowhere x>erhaps are magic and religion 
so closely interlaced and interwoven as in Jaunsar-Bawar. 
Magic plays an important role in the life of the hill people by 
giving them confidence in danger and crisis, and by providing 
the incentive to organized undertakings. Not only in the main 
occupations of the people like agriculture and lumbering, in 
ordinary day to day life, magic is potent and effective. The 
importance of the e^ eye and the evil tongue is recognized by 
the hill people and oaths and ordeals have a significance hardly 
parallel^ in savage society. It is possible to effect injury to 
person or to cattle or both by magic^ practices, to cause death 
in a family by mere swearing as they believe, and to cause 
houses to be burnt by magic. The courts of justice recognize 
the importance of oaths and ordeals and when the necessary 
evidence in a civil case is not forthcoming the parties are allowed 
to decide the issue by means of oaths and ordeals. In some 
cases, the defendant in a money suit will keep the sum of money 
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before the image of the goddess Kali or in any temple dedicated 
to Mahasu their great god and tho plaintiff is asked to take the 
money. Should the defendant want to prove that the money he 
owes has been paid by him, he drinks the water in which the 
feet of the Devata are dipped and this is taken as evidence to the 
effect that the money has been paid by the defendant. In 
other cases, the plaintiff will light a lamp in a temple and the 
defendant has to put it out proving thereby that he has paid 
the amount due from him. If a villager bears a grudge against 
his neighbour and he wants to harm him or his effects, ho takes 
a clod from his held and lays it on the altar of Mahaau, and 
prays for an immediate judgment. Should this neighbour 
meet with any accident or domestic trouble, he would leave his 
field as otherwise the god invoked by his enemy may cause 
greater calamity to befall on him. The consequence of dis¬ 
honesty and false statement on oath is terrible as the person is 
sure to be affected with insanity or leprosy, or some great 
calamity may occur in his family, or he may die an unnatural 
death within a short period from the commission of the offence. 

People who are notorious for their wickedness are supposed 
to possess some power either inherent in them or derivatively 
acquired. For example, they are known to abuse people and 
swear against them on the slightest or no pretext and the belief 
is that such persons can do harm as their Ohat or swearing is 
usually very effective. There are certain gods whom wicked 
and antisocial people usually invoke to effect their nefarious 
designs on others. One such evil spirit is Narsin who is extremely 
mischievous and is readily invoked to harm or destroy cattle 
and crops and to afflict people with diseases. The Baki or 
diviner has to get in touch with this spirit and propitiate it 
whenever it is suspected of evil. Though it is a criminal offence 
in Jaunsar-Bawar to call any person a ‘witch*, it is common 
knowledge in these parts that witches exist, and whenever any 
person meets with any misfortune or contracts any serious illness, 
the members of his family may suspect any woman, young 
or old, to be responsible for it and she is dubbed a witch. Hence¬ 
forward, she becomes an object of close attention in the villages 
and her family is branded 8is antisocial and consequently 
segregated from the other families in the village. 

The incidence of infant mortality is pretty high in Jaunsar- 
Bawar, and it is traced to the influence of certain evil spirits^ 
These are always after children and women in the family way 
and their attention is followed by disease and death to their 
victims. There are people specially versed in spirit-lore who 
utter magic words and blow ashes over the child or woman 
believed to be affected by spirits and this is considered potent 
enough to cure the afiUction. When a pregnant woman falls 
ill, it is believed to be due to the mischief caused by certain evil 
spirits and the woman has to undergo a course of treatment 
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prescribed by the Bald or Ohadiala (witch-doctor). With her hair 
dishevelled and forehead painted lavishly with vermilion she 
is made to sit near the witch-doctor. The latter takes a bell- 
metal plate in his hand and starts beating it to tune, uttering 
simultaneously a number of incantations in a peculiar singsong 
tune. After half an hour or so, the woman feels heavy, starts 
shivering indicating thereby that the spirit has enter^ her 
person. The woman shows signs of greater animation and moves 
her limbs to and fro, attempting to rise on her toes and 
eventually starts dancing to tune of the bell-metal music. Soon 
she forgets herself, her husbands and relations, and is meta¬ 
morphosed as it were into the spirit which has taken possession 
of her. The Ohadiala addresses the spirit in the woman and 
the latter answers on behalf of the spirit. The source of the 
attack, the name of the spirit, the necessary offerings and 
sacrifices that would please it and any particular direction as to 
the manner and mode of disposal of the offerings are mentioned 
by the possessed woman and it is believed that as soon as these 
are offered as directed, the woman gets rid of the spirit possessing 
her. The spirit, however, leaves the victim in a spectacular 
manner. The woman shrieks, or strikes herself with some 
stick, or makes violent attempts at escape and is often forcibly 
brought to rest by the people present. This and similar practices 
show the extent of the influence of tribal beliefs and practices 
on the cultural life of the Khasas. 

When epidemics invade a village, the resources of the village 
are freely requisitioned by the headman concerned and custom 
prescribes an Astabali or sacrifice of eight lives to appease the 
godling of disease. Five different approaches of the village are 
selected for the purpose and at each approach an improvized 
gate of bamboos is made. At the centre of each gate is fixed 
the wooden effigy of a monkey and a vertical slab of stone or 
menhir is firmly fixed in the earth. The menhir is crowned with 
a large round stone and two pieces of wood with fiattened ends 
are tied on either side of the upright slab, the whole resembling 
a human figure from a distance. Five different sacrifices are 
offered at the five approaches to the village. At one, a goat is 
killed and buried near the menhir, at the second place a sheep 
is similarly sacrificed and buried. A hen, and a pig are sacrificed 
at the third and fourth approaches respectively, while at tlie 
fifth, they cut a pumpkin into two halves and bury it likewise. 
After the sacrifices at the selected places, the villagers all assemble 
in the yard of the temple w'here a sheep and a vegetable (Oindoro) 
are offered as sacrifice. The Oindoro is cut into pieces and the 
sheep is killed and given to the Dorns. A goat is sacrificed in 
the name of the village and the meat is distributed among the 
villagers. The elaborate rites of Astabali are performed only 
when a major calamity is feared and the efficacy of this prescrip¬ 
tion is seldom questioned by the villagers. The village priest 
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is in chaige of this sacrifice and he cites hymns and prayers as 
well as magical incantations to invoke the aid of the gods. 

They do not appear to be much concerned with rewards 
and punishments in the world to come but they observe a code 
of conduct which, if followed, is believed to pave the way to a 
prosperous life in this world and uninterrupted bliss in the next. 
These refer to their food, sleep and sacrifice. They must not 
drink pure m ilk and they should abstain if possible from butter 
as it may better bo burnt in the temple of the gods. It is on 
ceremonial occasions and festivals that they may eat butter 
after it is dedicated to the gods as offering. They should offer 
the best sheep or goat to their gods as sacrifice and they should 
not sleep on beds with four legs, usual practice in Jaunsar- 
Bawar is to sloop on the wooden floor. 

The principal occupations are safeguarded against 
interference by the forces of evil which people the[r imagination 
by a system of protective and productive magic. It is true that 
the efficacy of these magical rites is being minimized by the 
people but this has not caused any serious challenge to the 
traditional code of conduct so far as it relates to the observance 
of rites of protective magic. Magic embraces practically all 
spheres of activity. When they build a now house, they have to 
protect it from destruction by fire, or from calamities that may 
fall on the inmates, and the usual practice is to sacrifice a goat 
or sheep to the evil spirits and the blood is sprinkled round the 
house. When the bridegroom comes back home with the bride, 
before the couple is allowed to enter the house, some relative, 
usually the maternal uncle, throws down from the roof of the 
house a live sheep in front of the couple below. The relatives 
and friends of the couple tear pieces of flesh and bone from the 
animal and there is a scramble among them for the heart and 
liver of the sheep—^which when eaten raw, ensures good luck to 
the eater. The bride and the bridegroom are then allowed to 
get inside the house. 

When the harvest arc brought homo or the first sowing 
takes place, the evil spirits are propitiated by individual families 
wlffie a common sacrifice is made by the village to undo the 
evils of magic. Human sacrifice is non-existent, but the efficacy 
of it in theory is not denied by the Khasas. The custom of rope 
dancing which formed an important annual festival in these 
parts has become obsolete as it has been forbidden by the 
administration on account of the risk to life involved in the 
process, but in times of agricultural calamities occasioned by 
.the vagaries of rainfall or by insect pests and diseases to crops 
and cattle, they remember the olden days when the annual 
Bedwart (rope dancing) provided the necessary safeguards against 
such supernatural visitations. Even today in Bawain, a 
neighbouring State, Bedwart is allowed to be practised under 
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police surveillance as the people have made repeated repre¬ 
sentations to the State authorities not to interfere with the age- 
old magico-religious practice. The failure of rains and harvest 
they trace to the non-observance of their magico-religious prac¬ 
tices and the State had to yield to their persistent demands. The 
Bedivart, as was practised in earlier days, was a cruel custom 
as it subjected the Beda or dancer to physical violence. 
Originally, a lengthy piece of rope stoutly made was tied to 
two peaks of unequ^ height and the rope was greased for days 
and weeks to allow the Beda to slide smoothly from the higher 
to the lower end of the rope. The Beda after a ceremonial 
bath, was seated at the highest end of the rope and was given a 
push and the greasy rope did the rest. The Beda glided down 
the rope at a terrific speed, somehow clinging to it, and the vast 
crowd gathered to watch the ceremony broke into loud cheers 
as the Beda approached the end of the lower peak. If the Bpda 
accidentally missed his hold of the rope, it was fatal for him, for 
he would certainly dash against the ravines hundreds of feet 
below and be shattered into fragments. If he succeeds, as he 
usually does because it is undertaken after long preparation 
and practice, he loses his hold of the rope immediately before 
he reaches the other end, and drops down into the arms of a 
receptive crowd who carry him on their heads and move with 
him through the crowd. The piece of cloth or rag he puts on is 
tom to shreds by the crowd and each man keeps a thread or 
two from this cloth as protection against natural calamities 
and as a sign of good luck and prosperity. In the scuffle that 
ensues to secure this luck, the Beda loses not only his cloth but 
even tufts of hair from his head and may receive even serious 
injuries. Other magico-religious rites include naked dances 
before sowing, during the growth of the crops and after harvests. 
Playing with red hot iron rods, swallowing burning charcoal and 
such other ordeals are some of the other precautions designed to 
safeguard their material prosperity and domestic bliss. 

The Family 

The typical Khasa family consisting of a group of brothers 
as husbands with one, two or more wives and children represents 
a social and not a biological group. The father is not the 
physiological father but functional in the sense that children 
address him by his functional name as for example, father- 
who-looks-after-the-house, father-who-tends-the-sheep, father- 
who-grazes-cattle and so on. The close tie between the child 
and mother that we get in a stable monogamian family cannot 
develop in a polyandrous society of the type we get in Jaunsar- 
Bawar. The frequency of the practice of ChhtU or divorce 
makes the wife a loose unit in the family and she changes her 
afEUiation pretty freely. The care and maintenance of the 
children therefore devolves on the group of fathers, particularly 
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on the head of the family and it is the duty of the latter to seo 
that the children get the proper attention and necessary instruc¬ 
tion in the formative years. The mother has to perform her 
duties and comply with the obligations of motherhood so long 
she remains a member of the family and conforms to the rules 
of residence customary with pati^ocal groups. But as she 
migrates periodically to her parent’s village at harvest time 
and during the festivals, the children do not get her company 
throughout the year. The normal socio-psychological associa¬ 
tion between mother and child cannot develop on account of 
frequent interruptions by these voluntary migrations. The novel 
situations arising out of customary participation of the x)eople 
in fairs and festivals, the variety of interests they stimulate 
and the scope they provide for satisfying the genuine curiosities 
of chUdren lose much of their significance in shaping the mother- 
child relationship. The importance of these casual migrations 
of young married women to their parents* village will be realized 
when it is known that in the villages we investigated most of the 
married women between the ages of 15 to 35 were, absent and 
women of the same age group belonging to the village but married 
in other villages replaced them as domestic help and farm 
hands during the harvesting season. Women above 35 and 
those whose psycho-sexual life has lost its intensity of exuberance 
and women who are sick or diseased do not move from the village 
and they with the girls of the family manage the household and 
care for the children. This seasonal interchange of women 
between villages has a number of advantages for a polyandrous 
community. Firstly, it allows a release of tension in sexual life 
for with the return of the girls of the village to their parents’ 
house and the absence of the wife or wives from the village, 
opportunities for extra-marital relationship increase and intrigues 
within the village are possible without a disturbance of normal 
wedded life. Secondly, the periodical return of the girls of the 
family reduces the instability of the family relationship in the 
event of wives leaving the family permanently, and ensures 
continuity of economic existence of the family. Thirdly, the 
seasonal residence of the wife in the husband’s house and perio¬ 
dical migration to her parents, the knowledge of the two standards 
of morality enjoyed by women in Jaunsar*Bawar, and the 
possibility of easy Chhut while reducing the sanctity of marital 
obligations also temper marital jealousy. 

In a polyandrous society, in order that social life may run 
smoothly, marital jealousy must be absent, and this is so in fact, 
we are told by competent authorities. It is true that when 
several brothers share one wife the brothers must not quarrel 
over her, and custom and tradition determine the attitude of 
the brothers to one another and to the wife. The importance 
of the eldest brother or Jeth among the Khasas generally and in 
Jaunsar-Bawar particularly has greatly minimized marital 
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jealousy as it is not usually possible for the other brothers to 
possess the wife sexually so long the eldest brother resides in 
the house. In practice, however, the eldest brother does not 
exercise this sexual monopoly and his frequent absence from the 
house provides the necessary transference of sexual rights to the 
next of the brothers. Besides, the disparity in the age of the 
brothers makes it possible for the elder brothers to secure to 
themselves the right of cohabitation till the younger brothers 
come of age and in ninety cases out of a hundred, a second 
wife is taken in the interest of the younger brothers. But 
jealousy between brothers for the affection of a common wife 
is not rare and manifests itself in the demand by the husband 
concerned for better attention to his needs and comforts. In 
such cases, the wife, if she is clever, manages her obligations to 
the satisfaction of the husbands concerned. If she docs not, 
quarrels do take place and the eldest brother may order a dis¬ 
solution of the marriage. While quarrels between brothers are 
obviated by customary rules of conduct as described above, 
those between co-wives are of frequent occurrence. Unless the 
second wife happens to bo the sister of the first as is very often 
the case or someone in whose selection the first wife had a voice, 
no second wife can be taken while the first remains in the house. 
She must bo divorced before another wife can be brought in. 
Thus the wife’s sister is normally preferred to others as a second 
wife in Jaunsar-Bawar. When they get a second wife, precau¬ 
tions are taken to see that quarrels between co-wives may not 
occur too often and magical rites have been introduced to remove 
the shadow of misunderstanding. When a second wife other 
than the sister of the first one is taken, an interesting ceremony 
is gone through. The second wife is made to sit in one corner 
of the room, the first wife sitting opposite to her while an elderly 
woman with a lighted dip in her hand stands by each of them. 
Another woman stands in the centre of the room and joins their 
hands and each gives the other a silver coin. The dip is held 
in such a way that the shadow of the one does not fall on the 
person of the other. 

Marital Life 

Marriage in Jaunsar-Bawar takes place early in life. 
Between the ages of 2 to 10 years most of the girls are married, 
though this does not mean that cohabitation follows earlier than 
in the plains. From the cases we havq noticed of girls proceeding 
to their husband’s village for residence for the first time, it does 
not appear that the girls have to do so before they are seventeen 
or eighteen and this is a fair arrangement as puberty sets in 
later in a cold climate. Occasionally, however, a girl of 8 or 10 
may come to live with her mother-in-law for a couple of months 
or so and assist her in her domestic obligations, but such residence 
has not been abused by the husband or group of husbands. 
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Besides in the case of a first marriage, the bridegroom also is of 
tender age and the possibility of an earlier consummation of 
marriage is remote. 

When a son is to be married, the father approaches the 
girls’ parents and asks for the girl. If the father or guardian of 
the girl satisfies himself as to the suitability of the marriage, 
he may demand the nominal bride price which is usually one 
rupee. The Pahari Brahmin then decides the date of marriage. 
On the appointed day 2 to 8 persons from the bridegroom’s 
village come to the bride’s house and are cordially recced by 
the bride’s people. The party is entertained to a sumptuous 
feast and the viUagors get up a dance in which the party from 
the bridegroom’s village take part. Next morning a hundred 
to two hundred persons proce^ with the. bride to the bride¬ 
groom’s house singing and dancing all the way till they reach 
the outskirts of the village, their destination. All the villagers,^ 
men, women and children, assemble there to receive the guests 
and lead them to the bridegroom’s house wliere they take 
care of their guests. A heavy menu at dinner with a large 
quantity of liquor served before and after the meal, a gala 
dance in which people from both sides take part, continuous 
singing by the women, the tom tom of drums, on either side, 
and sometimes a hunting excursion to the forest nearby, all 
make the ceremony a memorable event. Poor people cannot 
entertain their guests on such a large scale and the people who 
participate in the function from the village of the bride as well as 
those from their own village provide the necessary assistance for 
the family concerned in the shape of gifts which consist of rice, 
flour, gheCy gur and sheep or goats. 

In the case of poor families, however, it is not x)ossible to 
invite every villager to the feast. So one person of each family 
is invited to join the festivities and to give the ceremony a 
representative character. Even then the village acts as host 
and all the necessary arrangements are made by the villagers 
whether they are invited to the feast or not. 

The ceremony of marriage is extremely simple. The Pahari 
Brahmin puts a Tilalc of Pithain or vermilion on the forehead 
of the bride in the bridegroom’s house and on the bridegroom’s 
forehead in the house of the bride. Ho also cites some mantrcmia 
in the presence of the couple while he may, if he is asked, sacrifice 
a goat in honour of the great god, Mahasu, to whom he prays 
for prosperity and happiness for the couple. Before the food 
is sent to the guests, a plate of it is offered by the priest to the 
villfl'go god. This is obligatory on all occasions of feasts and 
festivals in the village. 

Besides the ceremonial gifts of a rupee, the bridegroom’s 
people may and very often do pay a small sum to cover the 
expenses of the bride’s parents. Where the financial and social 
status of the parties differs, as for example, when the bridogroom 
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is not well-to-do and the bride’s parents are, or when both 
the parties are well off, the bridegroom has to pay some money 
as bride price. But this amount need not be paid all at once. 
Half the amount is payable before marriage and the other half 
after the woman has proved her fertility. This amount is not 
paid if the woman after marriage proves barren. Barrenness is 
a frequent complaint in these parts and a husband who has paid 
a big sum as Jeodhan and has spent more on entertaining his 
friends and relations must be given some relief. Should the 
woman prove sterile, the bride’s parents have to refund the 
other half of the dowry, and also have to receive the girl back 
if need be. A reasonable period after cohabitation starts is 
allowed to the wife to prove her fertility and if she fails to do so, 
she is returned to her parents and the necessary Chhut or divorce 
is obtained. Besides the fertility question, there is another 
practical implication of this custom, i.e. paying half the bride 
price and retaining the other half to be paid when the girl becomes 
a mother. The girl is married at the age of 3 or 4. When she 
grows up she becomes an economic asset. The father is reluctant 
to*send the daughter away to her husband’s village. He docs 
not mind her licence in sexual matters so long as this is confined 
to the village. Intrigues with persons belonging to the same clan 
are not encouraged but there is not much restriction as regards 
those belonging to other than the clan of the girl. When the 
husband finds that she does not want to come to live with ])im, 
he demands repayment of bride price he has paid ; of course, he 
takes this final step after he has tried his utmost to persuade the 
wife’s people, for even if he has made a small cash payment he 
has spent a lot in kind and in entertainment. 

The girl’s father does not worry himself much about this 
demand, for if the girl is handsome-looking, she is sure to be 
demanded by another party who will pay the dowry back to the 
first husband and some amount to him as well. Whether he 
keeps the girl at his house or marries her a second time, he is a 
gainer in either case and these considerations have something to 
do with the many cases of Chhut and of strained relations between 
different villages. Where the girl is not handsome or does not 
receive proper care and indulgence in the parents’ house, the 
parents do not prevent her going to her husband’s house, for, in 
that case, they do not get willing assistance from her and lose 
the part of the dowry payable by the husband. Where there is 
no difference in status between the parties to a marriage, the 
girl is not withheld from the bridegroom’s people, for unless she 
resides at her husband’s place, she is not expected to fulfil the 
r61e of mother which alone entitles the bride’s parents to receive 
the other half of the bride price. Girls even after their marriage 
come back to the village of their parents to assist them in field 
work during the harvest season and the sex licence that obtains 
in Jaunsar-Bawar during the festivals when even married girls 
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misbehave is understandable on this account. In the village 
of her husbands, adultery is a crime of the gravest magnitude 
and a wife guilty of such offence pays the penalty in no uncertain 
way. If she still remains in her husband’s house, she is ill- 
treated by the family and is denied any sympathy by the village. 
This raises the question of morality in Jaunsar-Bawar. A woman 
has two standards of morality to conform to, one in her parents’ 
hou^, one in her husbands’. In her parents’ house she is allowed 
every kind of liberty and licence and nothing is an offence unless 
specifically prohibited. In case any child is born out of extra¬ 
marital relationship, the husbands concerned have to own it 
and this they do without much heart searching on account of the 
small number of children among the Khasas. Usually, the child 
is fathered on the eldest of the husbands of the woman. It was 
custpmary in earlier days, and even today it is in the interior, 
for girls (conforming to the social etiquette of the family) to 
offer themselves as bed-mates to guests of the family who may 
have no scruples in this matter. The rules of hospitality allow 
that grown up daughters of the family, married or unmarried, 
should cater to the comforts of visitors in every way. But a 
married girl in her husbands’ house must observe strictly the rules 
of morality, must behave properly, must be faithful and loyal to 
the group of husbands and strict vigilance is kept on her move¬ 
ments by the family group as well as the village. Everything she 
does is considered an offence unless specifically permitted. But a 
wife in one village is a daughter in another and custom allows 
the wife to go to her parents’ village where she may take 
advantage of this double standard of morality. 

The usual explanation offered by the Khasas is found in 
popular sayings and proverbs which compare a girl after marriage 
to the carcase of an animal, so that the parents can have no 
interest in her after her marriage. She lives, they say, for the 
family of her husbands where her economic contribution is 
indispensable and thus her morals are no concern of her parents. 
How far this attitude is born of an original disgust at the trans¬ 
ference of allegiance of the girls of a matriarchal society to a 
patriarchal is an interesting theme for discussion. We shall 
deal with this aspect Ikter on. 

Girls in Jaunsar-Bawar, as we have already pointed above, 
are married very early. But if the family suffers from some 
social stigma, or is known to have some Weditary disease, if 
the gods are known to have been displeased with the family, if 
some natural calamities had fallen on the family which could 
be traced to the wrath of the gods, or if the girls of the family 
are known to have broken faith by not going to live with the 
husband or husbands, it may happen that suitable proposals 
for marriage will not be forthcoming and the parents or brothers 
of the girl have to wait indefinitely for her marriage. A few 
such cases came to our knowledge during dUr investigations. 
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Some examples of polyandry in practice will be of interest 
in this connection. Haiiram, 8adar 8ayana of village Jadi, 
has four brothers, the youngest of whom Nain Singh is about 
36 years of age. He with his brothers owns 9 acres, 3 roods, and 
6 poles of land, 14 cattle and 88 sheep and pays Rs.8 as malgoozari. 
He is therefore quite a man of substance and the richest farmer 
in the village. Hariram married Gonga and paid Rs.60 as 
bride price. She proved barren and after 4 years, she was 
divorc^ and Hariram got back Rs.20 from her next husband. 
He married Jimiiti, a divorced woman for whom he had to pay 
Rs.20 as bride price. Jimuti was found to be suffering from 
sexual disease and was divorced without any demand of part of 
the dowry. He then married Ashadi and paid Rs.50; sho was 
also a divorced woman but after a couple of years, she died 
without any issue. The fourth marriage was with Pirudi for 
whom he paid only Rs.12. Pirudi is living with the family and 
has three children. Bipu is his fifth wife and has one son. 
Last year Hariram married Pusuli for whom ho had to pay 
Rs. 120 as dowry. She was divorced thrice before she was married 
by Hariram and has not any issue yet. Thus Hariram has 
married six wives one after another and between 4 brothers they 
have four sons. 

Narayan, son of Hariram (for he is the eldest of the sons 
and thus was fathered ujion Hariram), lives with his brothers 
and has married 3 wives. For the first wife Nagu he paid 
Rs.12 but Nagu died without issue. His second wife was 
Bardai who also was paid Rs.12 as bride price. She gave birth 
to two daughters but was later on divorced. The third 
wife, Chakeri was jiaid a dowry of Rs.l20 as she was married 
after her second divorce. She has two sons living. Narayan’s 
eldest daughter was first married to Jowar Singh who paid Re.l 
as bride price but Pusu Avas divorced and the second husband 
had to pay Rs.24() to Jowar Singh as compensation. 

Madan Singh has two brothers, Narayan and Ajmeru. He 
with his brothers possesses 4 acres, 1 rood and 30 poles of land, 
S cows and 44 sheep and pays a malgoozari of Rs.6-14. Madan 
paid Rs.2 as bride price and married Bardai and has 4 children 
by her. For the next wife he paid Rs.12 but after two years he 
divorced her and realized Rs.fiO from the husband she married 
later. The third wife, Asuji htul to be paid Rs.12 but she also 
was divorced after a year and fetched Rs.lOO. The fourth wife 
of Madan, Jamni, for whom ho paid Rs.l 2 has no issue yet. Thus 
in this family 3 brothers have married 4 wives and have 4 
children between them. 

Amar Singh with his 4 brothers has married three wdves. 
For the first wife, he paid Rs.50 as she was a divorced woman. 
After a year sho was again divorced by Amar Singh and the 
latter received back only Rs.8. Next he married Jhani and paid 
Rs.lO as dowry. She also was divorced after a couple of years 
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and he realized Rb.8 from her next husband. The third wife 
is Rutu who is living with the brothers and for whom he paid 
Rs.50. They have a son by the present wife. Amar Singh with 
his brothers owns 2 acres, 1 rood and 26 poles of land, 10 cattle 
and 36 sheep and pays a fairly high nuilgoozari too. Thus in 
this family 3 brothers have one son. 

Instances like these can bo multiplied to show the rate of 
bride price, the frequency of Beet which combines in one 
transaction divorce as well as second marriage, and the number 
of wives and children per family. It appears from our investiga¬ 
tion in Jaunsar-Bawar that usually the number of marriages 
is no indication of the plurality of wives for seldom has a family 
more than two wives simultaneously living together with the 
group of brothers as husbands. The marriages are usually in 
succession after the death of wife or after a GhhuU A Chhut 
is usually followed by another marriage. Further, the number* 
of children in a polyandrous society is very low, for 4 to 6 brothers 
between them possess 3 to 4 children and sometimes loss. 
Another fact which is extremely significant is the number of 
barren women. A husband waits 2 to 3 years to see if the wife 
provides any issue. If she fails, she feels that she is not much 
wanted in the family and thus she seeks a new homo. If she 
is not wanted in the house, if she is lazy, or suffers from some 
form of sexual disease which is fairly common, or if she is guilty 
of some grave misdemeanour, such as her unwillingness to 
cohabit with the eldest husband, so long as ho remains in the 
house, she is divorced and the next husband of the woman 
has not to pay any big sum as dowry for her. But if she wants 
to leave her husband herself and if she does not suffer from any 
disease or has already proved her fertility, the husband usually 
demands an exorbitant price from her fianc6, and this amount 
must bo paid by the latter if ho wishes to marry her. In such 
a case the larger the number of Chhuta a woman goes through, 
the higher the bride price she fetches, for the bride price must 
provide for compensation to the previous husband and his family. 

It is easy to marry a girl of 10 to 12 years and one need not 
pay any but a nominal bride price, but a woman, who has been 
divorced thrice or four times, fetches a handsome dowrry. A 
woman of 45 in Bangar village, with 4 Chhuta to her credit, 
was married by her fifth husband on payment of Rs.285 which 
may sound ridiculous when a girl of 15 or 20 can be married 
on payment of Rs.20 to 30 only. Investigations have showm 
that this woman has given one or two issues to every family 
she was affiliated to by marriage, and as children are very much 
desired by the people, a woman who has proved her fertility 
is at a premium. Considering the number of barren women, 
a woman who gives evidence of her fertility in one family is 
desired by others so that she chooses to change her husbands 
whenever opportunities present themselves. Besides with four 
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to five husbands to cater to, her affections may not be fixed on 
any, thus her change of family does not produce any great 
psychological reaction which one would normally expect in 
a monogamous family. The licence permitted to the girls 
whilo they live with their parents, the indulgence they receive 
from the society, the annual sojourn of married girls in their 
parents* village during harvesting season and also during festivals, 
uphold this laxity in morals. 

In one of our village surveys in Nada, we were met with 
many requests for medicine to cure barrormess and we made 
a house to house inquiry to determine the extent of this dis¬ 
ability. The figures we collected were indeed staggering and 
I should think that along with any scheme of economic uplift 
a health survey should be immediately undertaken to examine 
the causes of sterility in the women of the area. Some primitive 
tribes in India allow premarital licence and women are known 
to take recourse to indigenous medicines to avoid the con¬ 
sequences of irregular unions and the effects of such nostrums 
have been manifest in the increased incidence of sterility among 
them. How far such practices are responsible for barrenness 
among the hill people affords a subject for inquiry. Besides, 
in the hills, particularly those in the neighbourhood of canton¬ 
ments, incidence of sexual diseases is greater than anywhere in 
the plains and a medical inquiry in the villages of this region 
will be of great help in determining the extent of sexual disease. 

We have said that polyandry is the common form of raaixiage 
among the people of the Himalayan region. It is so, as all the 
cultural groups in this region practise it. But it is also a fact 
that other forms of marriage are also practised along with poly¬ 
andry. In one house there may be three brothers with one 
wife, in the next house there may be an only son with three wives 
to himself, in the next, three brothers with four wives, so that 
monogamy, polygyny and polyandry and even group marriage 
are all practised side by side. Economic considerations have 
been suggested as the cause of polyandrous marriages. Thus 
whether a man should have one wife or a group of brothers one 
wife is said to be ‘a matter of means and land*. Economic 
conditions engender social habits no doubt, and polyandry may 
bo due to the difficulties of existence particularly in the region 
under investigation. The Gharwalis today do not observe 
polyandry but the Jaunsaris do. Once I had a talk with a 
number of Jaunsaris on this subject. I wanted to know 
why the Jaunsaris still practised polyandry while their next 
door neighbours the Gharwalis h^ outgrown this practice. 
The answer was extremely significant. I was told that they did 
not envy the Gharwalis. The latter left their homes due to 
the disintegration of joint families. At first, land in Gharwal 
was measured by acres, then by roods, then by poles, then by 
yards and feet till they all left their village and are today 
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distributed all over the country as domestic servants. 
The Jaunsaris love their homes and do not want to repeat the 
experience of their neighbours. 

That economic conditions shape the forms of marital relation¬ 
ship we may not doubt, but can a society become polyandrous 
if polyandry is not the customary form of marriage among the 
people ? The custom of hypergamy which makes it obligatory 
for a family to confine the marriage of girls within certain 
limits is a widespread practice in India and elsewhere where 
two or more races of unequal racial or cultural status have 
mixed together. It leads to the custom of marrying up as 
opposed to hypogamy or marrying below. It forbids a woman 
of a particular group to marry a man of group lower than her 
own in social standing and compels her to marry in it or above it, 
while man can marry in the group or below it. If we take a 
society with three social classes, A, B and C and all hyporgamous, * 
we shall find that men belonging to A can marry jn A, B and C. 
Men of the B class can marry in B as well as C. Men of the 
C class must confine their marriages to their own class. Girls 
belonging to B can marry in B as well as in A, while girls of A must 
marry within A. If the sexes are equal in all the three classes, as 
they usually are, the girls belonging to A will have difficulty in 
getting married while boys in C will have a restricted choice and 
therefore will find difficulty in sccuiing wives. In the A group 
polygyny may develop duo to excess of females, in the C group 
polyandry is a possible consequence due to scarcity of women. 
But we find that in practice such situation has not developed. 
Instead in the A class the bridegrooms are at a premium and in 
the C class brides are at a premium. While in the A class 
bridegrooms are bought, in the C class purchase of brides is the 
rule. These customs have not 1^ to the introduction of 
polyandry. 

All of us know how difficult it is for the lower classes and 
primitive tribes to secure wives as it involves heavy financial 
commitment for the willing bridegroom, but such castes and tribes 
have not taken to polyandry. In some tribes if the bride price is 
not secured it is customary for the bridegroom to serve the family 
of the bride for a stipulated period so that he may liquidate 
the bride price by service and become eligible for marriage. 
Marriage by capture, concubinage, levirate and homosexual 
practices may be found along with polyandry so that economic 
conditions or the custom of hypergamy cannot by themselves 
explain the incidence of polyandry as wo find in the Himalayan 
region. 

Attempts have also been made to correlate polyandry to 
a disturbed balance of the sexes. Westormarck could not 
find any absolute correlation between them. In the cis- 
Himalayan region as well as in those areas where polyandry 
is practised there is an excess of males over females. 
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J aunsar-Bawar. 

Disparity ia Sox Distribution in Jaunsar-Bawar from 
1881-1931. 



M. 

F. 

Total. 

1881 

25,400 

19,717 

45,117 

1891 

28,435 

22,262 

50,697 

1901 

28,349 

22,752 

51,101 

1911 

30,518 

24,294 

54,812 

1921 

31,567 

24,056 

55,623 

1931 

! 

31,922 

24,853 

56,775 


India is a land of males, for according to the latest available 
figures regarding the distribution of population by sox, India 
has approximately 180 million males compared with 169 million 
females. In many European countries the women aro in a 
majority. At the census of 1901, there were 102,826 males and 
75,369 females in the Dehra Dun district and there were 39,611 
married women and 56,254 married men during the same period. 
Figures from other parts of this cultural region will show sex 
disparity. This unequal proportion of the sexes may have 
some effect on the form of marital relationship in these parts, 
but then there is an obvious difficulty in accepting this position. 
An intensive survey of four villages in Jaunsar-Bawar under¬ 
taken by me last year, has given the following data: 


Village. 

No. of 

No. of male 

No. of female 

Total 
No. of 
children. 

Families. 

children. 

children. 

No. 1 .. 

21 

37 

31 

68 

No. 2 .. 

26 

48 

21 

69 

No. 3 .. 

16 

24 

13 

37 

No. 4 .. 

17 

34 

30 

64 

Total .. 

79 

143 

95 

238 


Thus in 79 families investigated there were 143 males and 
95 female children, the proportion being 3 : 2; in another group 
of villages investigated by my student, Mr. H. Meithal, there 
were 139 male and 83 female children, the ratio of male to female 
children approximately was 7 : 4. 

We have no evidence to prove that female infanticide was 
freely practised or is practised in these parts. The demand 
for labour is so high that it is not possible to believe that female 
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children wore put to death. Today in Jaunsar-Bawar, wo 
find that many girls after marriage do not proceed to their 
husbands’ village because their labour is greatly needed in the 
household of their parents. How far polyandry is responsible 
for the excess of male children is a profitable inquiry no doubt, 
but even if we admit the physiological law which produces 
an excess of female offspring in polygynous animals the reverse 
process may not be true. Granting it to bo true in animals, it 
does not follow that such result is a necessary consequence of 
polyandrous matings in man, for man differs from animals in 
many particulars. How far dietary conditions are responsible 
for difference in fecundity and fertility and in the determination 
of sox of children born is a problem which has received little 
attention. How far viability of sperm in polyandrous unions 
affects reproduction has not been found. iVom local knowledge 
as well as the testimony of the people themselves, it appears* 
that the extent of sexual diseases must have some selective 
effects on reproduction so that female children are more vulner¬ 
able than male and the incidence of male births is necessarily 
higher in this area. In any case, it is legitimate to suggest that 
polyandry may not bo the consequence of a disturbed balance 
of the sexes as it may itself produce a disparity in sex proportion 
as we have already indicated. 

Even if biological and economic factors do not explain 
the origin of the institution of polyandry, they certainly have 
maintained the institution as it exists today. The origin of an 
institution may bo duo to a variety of causes, just as in the 
evolution of the races, we do not think monogenesis can explain 
the diversity of types and races. Monogenic theory fails to 
explain the origin of complex cultural institutions. The status 
of the first born in the family is an' important factor in the life 
of most of the people living in the Himalayan region. The 
system of patriarchal family is consecrated by religion in Tibet 
and also in the cis-Himalayan tracts. The property of the father 
remains the exclusive property of the first born, he is, however, 
under the obligation of lodging, clothing and feeding his brothers. 
When the eldest son of a man marries, the father abdicates his 
trust and makes it over to the oldest son. Just as the property 
of the family is owned by the first born but is enjoyed by the 
other brothers and dependants, the various partners in the 
joint establishment have a share in the wife of the oldest brother. 
Such is the principle of Tibetan Jurisprudence that oven a father 
or uncle may live with his son’s or nephew’s wife and share 
marital rights over her. The marriage of a younger brother with 
another woman is considered bigamy as it is incompatible with 
■ the principles of Tibetan marriage. We have alre^y referred 
to the status of the first born in Jaunsar-Bawar and similar 
evidence has been provided by others who have written on the 
people living in other parts of the Himalayan region. 
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Marriage has always been a group contract. Where the 
sanctity of a marriage is not established it is taken as a means 
of uniting two families or even two villages or clans. If marriage 
is a group contract, as it ossontially is, the marriage of a woman 
with a group of brothers is not a unique phenomenon. That 
the various branches of the Aryan race had practised some 
such form of marriage can now be readily understood. BriflFault, 
in his ‘Mothers*, has provided unmistakable evidence regarding 
the widespread practice of polyandry among prelitorate and 
literate people in precontrol and control days, that is in both 
savage and civilized societies. But polyandry has existed side 
by side with other forms of marriage and thus the existence 
of polyandry in the society does not represent a survival as the 
historical anthropologists suggested, or even as a stage in the 
evolution of marriage, for wo find it present even today in many 
parts of the world. 

The marital life of Jaunsar-Bawar, as also of the entire 
Himalayan region is characterized by the inordinate freedom of 
women. It may be that the economic importance of women 
has determined the attitude of the pooj)le to the marital code, 
but the laxity of morals, the double standard of morality re¬ 
cognized by the community and the freedom with which marriage 
ties are annulled and entered into, are difficult to explain from 
a merely economic standpoint. The frequency of divorce 
and dissolution of marriage commonly known as the Reet 
has introduced problems extremely tragic in themselves, and 
an understanding of the implications of the marital life in these 
parts is necessary before any steps may be taken to remedy the 
situation. We have already discussed the various possible 
causes of polyandry in this cultural region and we have 
found how difficult it is to pin ourselves down to any of the 
interpretations given above. It appears, however, that the entire 
Himalayan region particularly the cis-Himalayaii tract has its 
own story to tell about the characteristic social life one meets 
there, for such problems, as are found there, may be due to 
contacts between two distinct matrices that still survive in 
various traits otherwise inexplicable. 

Without accepting the theory of unilinear progress of human 
society it may bo said that many of the aboriginal tribes, Austra¬ 
loid or Pre-Dravidian, have passed through a matriarchal 
stage of culture, survivals of which are found today in couvade, 
laxity of morals among women and an economic independence 
difficult to interpret otherwise. The Tharus of Nainital Tarai 
who represent an aboriginal stock in those parts and who were 
more widely distributed in earlier days possess certain customs 
which can bo explained as relics of a matriarchal culture.^ For 

1 Some Aspects of the Matriarclial Culture of the Tharus and Bhoksas 
of Nainital District, by D. N. Majumdar. JuhUec Volume of ths Journal 
of the Bombay Anthropological Society, 
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example, the women among the Tharus possess certain privileges 
which are denied to women in most parts of the country. The 
Tharu women do not allow their husbands to touch the water 
jars where water for drinking is stored. The Tharu women 
never salute the men who may stand to them in superior relation, 
they only bow but never touch the feet of their male superiors. 
The Tharu women go out to make purchases while their husbands 
carry them homo. The Tharu women are export painters and 
their mural paintings consist of ijictures and scenes depicting 
fights and even warriors on horse back. The Census Report 
of the U.P., 1931, records further peculiarities of the Tharu 
women. Indian women as a rule proceed to the fields very 
early in the morning. They have a meal at midday and work 
till the evening. Tho Tharu women, on the other hand, go to 
the fields after a good meal corresponding to an English breakfast. 
At midday they eat some grain and then return home in time 
to cook and prepare the evening meal for their men folk. They 
thus work tAvo to three hours less than tho women of other tribes 
and castes. Again, Tharu women, unlike other women, do not 
carry paddy seedlings to the fields where they have to bo trans¬ 
planted. Tho seedlings have to be carried by the men. Other 
women carry them on their heads, thus saving the expense of 
a labourer or two. Tho Zemindars did their utmost to change 
these conditions, but rather than change their mode of life 
they chose to leave tho fields altogether. The result was a 
migration of the Tharus to Nepal and other tracts. The 
women among the Tharus thus wield great authority in 
social and domestic spheres, and oven in the activities of an 
economic order they liave assumed tho role of leadership. 
Occupations which are taboo to women in other parts are pursued 
with consummate skill and enterjmse by the Tharu women and 
oven hunting, fishing and fowling are done by them. 

Tho settlement of a purely patriarchal people, like the Indo- 
Aryans, among a predominantly matriarchal people, viz. the 
Dorns, has certainly led to cultural fusion and acculturation. 
It is on this assumption that we can explain some of the important 
traits-cojuplex in the cis-Himalayan region, as for example, 
the double standard of moi’ality practised by the women. Matri¬ 
archal so(;ial life is incompatible) with rigid rules and tabooes 
fettering the free movement of the women, but patriarchal 
society cannot function unless the woman is lo 3 ^ai to the family 
of the husband and thus a conflict arises between duties and 
rights resulting in a compromise in behaviour patterns as we 
meet in Jaunsar-Bawar and other parts of the Himalayan 
region. The latitude granted to a woman in her parents’ house 
is reminiscent of tho matriarchal life, while the circumscribed 
freedom of the wife in her husband’s village indicates tho ascend¬ 
ancy of the patriarchal code over the matriarchal. Even 
today a woman returns periodically to her parents’ village to 
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a 49 BiBt the latter in household and agricultural work and during 
festivals and ceremonies she must come back to her native 
village to pass the time in the company of her friends and rela¬ 
tions on her parents’ side. This custom, however, produces 
an interesting grouping of the village units and is responsible 
for.much of the laxity in morals and peculiar behaviour patterns 
which characterize the hill community. The exogamous rule 
does not allow girls of the same village to marry within the 
village, though extramarital sex relations are possible and are 
not noted as serious offence by the local group. The girls of 
the family or village who may belong to two to three generations 
(as for example, grandfather’s sisters, father’s sisters and own 
sisters) are all known by the classificatory term Dhyanti and 
include the prohibited ciegrees of relationship. The diagram¬ 
matic arrangement given below will Ulustrato the nature of social 
stratification and grouping commonly met in Jaunsar-Bawar. 
As the village is usually inhabited by members of the same Got 
or clan, marriage must be arranged outside the village. But 
even if the village contained more than one clan, marriage 
within the village group may not be desired on account of the 
latitude in sex life obtained in the village. 


X ^ • 

f Ai 

As 

A3 

A4 

..I rBi 

Bs 

B3 B4 . . . . 

^ fi 

Ui 

b2 

bs 

b 4 .. 

• • J Lai 

a2 

a 3 ^4 * * * * J 

V J 

PAi 

A* 

As 

A4 .. 

fBi 

Bs 

B3 B4 .. 

^ S> 1 

Lai 

a2 

fl-s 

a 4 .. 

Ibi 

b2 

ba b 4 .. 


If we take two villages between which marriages are usually 
arranged and if we denote the males of one village as Ai A 2 A 3 

.... and the females as a^ a 2 as_and the corresponding units 

in the other village as B^ B 2 B 3 _and b^ bs bs__ X 

would give the normal arrangement of units for an exogamous 
village, but the second situation, viz. Y arises on account of the 
social custom of the periodical migration of Dhyantia from their 
husbands’ village to that of their parents. This periodical 
exodus of women in these parts is a compromise trait that owes 
its inception to the impact of cultures and not to the economic 
necessity of assisting parents as would be superficially evident. 

There are other traits which point to a fusion of cultures 
already indicated. For example, when a matriarchal society 
comes in contact with a patriarchal and a miscegenation takes 
place between the people of these, diverse cultures property 
consideration makes it necessary for children to be affiliated 
to the parent who owns the property. Thus metronymic 
designation is found with matrilocal residence and matrilineal 
inheritance, as otherwise the children would not be cared for 
by the patriarchal group to which the father may belong. So 
the children of a woman who leaves her matriarchal moorings 
and comes to live with a man of the patriarchal society must 

4 
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roceive patronymic designation or in default some arrangement 
should be made by the community to allow them to inherit 
some part of the property of their father or mother. But a 
compromise trait may develop as it has in Jaunsar-Bawar 
and neighbouring hill States, which makes it possible for a Bhat 
(or Brahmin) or a Rajput, for example, to remain a Bhat or a 
Rajput even when ho marries a Kanet girl, the children, however, 
are called Sarteras, though it is possible for the latter to regain 
the status of the Bhat or Rajput after two to three generations. 
A Bhat or a Rajput is not allowed to marry a Koli girl or any 
girl belonging to the artisan castes who are recruited from the 
Dom element. Should a Bhat or a Rajput girl marry a Kolta 
or Dom, the children must be affiliated to the father’s caste 
and receive patronymic designation. Sex relations are allowed, 
but strict rules are in force prohibiting any social intercourse 
between a Brahmin or Rajput, and Kolta or Dom woman. 
A Brahmin or a Rajput may even be allowed to keep a Kolta 
woman as his mistress, but he should not bo seen to smoke or 
drink with her. When a Bhat girl marries a Kanet in the Sirmoor 
State, she becomes a Kanet, but if a Kanet girl marries a Bhat 
she may remain a Kanet or become a Bhat. 

In the matter of inheritance also we find that the hill code 
differs materially from that of the orthodox Hindu, as it allows 
a woman to inherit her father’s property in the absence of any 
male issue by the same father. So long she remains unmarried 
or even after marriage should she reside with her liusband in 
her father’s village, she can own and use the property in anyway 
she likes. If she leaves her house and proceeds to live with her 
husband, she forfeits her claims to the property which passes 
on to the collaterals. A widow in Kulu and other areas can 
inherit the property of her deceased husband and even keep a 
partner to live with her in her husband’s house though she cannot 
formally marry any one and retain her life title to the property 
at the same time. Not only in the economic; sphere but in the 
matter of sex the woman is given an inordinate latitude incom¬ 
patible with the patriarchal code. In Sirmoor and other Punjab 
Hill States where polyandry is the prevailing form of marital 
relationship, the joint wife sleeps with all brothers in the same 
common house or dormitory and complete freedom is allowed to 
the wife to choose her mate for the night. She naturally makes 
her choice earlier in the day in consultation with her husbands, 
but she does not usually bestow her favour in such a way as to 
arouse suspicion about her intimacy with any particular husband. 
The joint wife by tradition and upbringing knows her responsi¬ 
bility and meets the wishes of her spouses as best as she can. 
Enquiries on this subject have elicited frank answers from the 
wives and it may be mentioned as a general rule that a wife 
may sleep with a particular husband every night but must 
also meet the demands of the other husbands by turns. A 

4B 
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number of girls admitted that they were fond of one of the 
husbands but they did not object to having sex relations with 
other husbands if and when they wanted them. When asked 
why they did not live with the husband they were fond of instead 
of living as the spouse of the other husbands as well, they did not 
think it was necessary as the other husbands did not grudge her 
freedom in this respect. When economic conditions improve 
and the head of the family can spend some money over the pur¬ 
chase of another wife she does not object to a second wife and 
some wives have confessed to us that for years they have been 
living under monandrous conditions. 

The importance of the maternal uncle in a patriarchal 
society where cross-cousin marriage is not popular, furnishes 
another argument for a matriarchal matrix in these parts. The 
mother’s brother has an imi)ortant role to play in the marriage 
of his nephew or niece. It is ho who finds out mates for his 
sister’s children. He arranges the ceremony, manages the 
function and receives presents from friends and relations. As 
child marriage is very popular in the hills, the child bride is 
carried on his shoulder by the maternal uncle and when the 
couple return to the house, it is usually the maternal uncle 
who supervises the propitiation of spirits and the worship of 
benevolent gods and goddesses. 

Thus we find that the superimposition of a patriarchal 
culture on the matriarchal matrix has been responsible for many 
of the traits characteristic of this cultural region. The feudal 
system which still survives in this part largely accounts for an 
elaborate territorial organization based on a confederacy of 
Thokdara or Sayanas, and also consequent desire to concentrate 
power in the senior male member of the family. These have 
given rise to a rigid code of joint living and co-partnership and 
may have sanctioned the prevailing type of marital life in these 
parts. 

In our description of the physical features of the Khasas 
we had emphasized the fact that the hill people do not represent 
an undiluted stock and the Dorns have received Khasa infiltration. 
The physical features of the artisan castes, such as the Bajgirs, 
the Koltas, the Oadhs and others, provide ample proof of this 
fact. But the hypergamous practice of the Khasas has prevented 
the Khasa girls from marrying the Dorns while the Dom girls 
married to Khasas did not receive Khasa affiliation. Nor 
did the Khasa girls marrying the Doins or members of the artisan 
castes retain their castes. So that the intermixture of the two 
people on the one hand prevented much dilution of Kliasa 
blood and on the other contributed to great admixture among 
the Dorns. It is not improbable, however, that polyandry would 
be hailed as a welcome means of keeping the J^asa blood free 
from wholesale contamination though Khasa infusion must 
have contributed to a large scale admixture among the inferior 
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groups. The peouliar economio conditions of the hills and the 
biological factor of sex disparity where it exists have no doubt 
largely determined the form and functions of the traits-complex, 
but had it not been for the matriarchal matrix the polyandry 
of the Himalayan region would not have assumed the importance 
it possesses. 
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10. A Polyandrous Family with a daughtor on the eve of her departure for hei 
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Notes on the Life and Labours of Captain Anthony Troyer. 

By SiB Aukel Stein, K.C.I.E. 

During the laborious years, 1888-1899, spent by me at 
Lahore 1 devoted whatever scanty leisure coiQd be spared from 
teaching duties and exacting administrative work, to the task 
of oritioally editing, translating and annotating KaJha^a’s 
Bajatarahgup, the oldest extant Sanskrit Chronicle of the 
Kings of Kashmir. In the course of these protracted labours 
supplemented by such antiquarian tours in Kashmir as vacations 
allowed me to make, 1 became necessarily interested in the person 
of Captain Anthony Troyer, a predecessor in this difficult task. 
His career had been very varied, and his life had been spent in 
many lands. Returning afber two prolonged periods of service 
in India, first at Madras and after an interval of more than ten 
years at Calcutta, ho published in 1840 at Paris an edition of 
the Sanskrit text of the first six cantos of the Chronicle with a 
French translation under the auspices of the Soci6t6 Asiatique.^ 
Twelve years later he followed this up with a translation of the 
remaining two cantos containing the greater portion of the 
work, an editio princepa of the whole of the text having been 
printed in 1836 at Calcutta. 

Kalhapa’s ‘River of Kings’, as practically the sole extant 
product of Sanskrit literature possessing the character of a true 
chronicle, was bound to attract attention ever since European 
scholars became aware of its existence. Moorcroft, that in¬ 
trepid but ill-fated explorer, had shown zeal and judgment 
when during his stay at Srinagar in 1823 ho secured a copy from 
the oldest then known manuscript. But the editio princepa 
produced from it at Calcutta in 1835 was far too defective in 
many respects to serve for a serious interpretation. The grave 
shortcomings of Troyer’s effort based on the same materials 
have long ago been recognized by all qualified Sanskrit scholars. 
The patient industry and perseverance of the aged scholar 
might well claim recognition; but there could be no doubt that 
the great Indologist, Professor George Buhler, was justified in 


1 Rajatarangini—Hiaioire dea roia du Kcuihmir. Traduite et com- 
ment4e par M. A. Troyer, Membre dee Sooi^t^s Asiatiques de Paris, 
Londres et CSalcutta, et publi4e auz ffais de lu Soci^t^ Asiatique. 1840. 
Paris. Vols. I, IT. 

Vol. IT contains in its second part an 'Esquisse g^ographiqne et 
ethnographique du Kachmir, ancient et modeme*. 
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judging that Troyer had undertaken a task very much beyond 
his strength. 

This failure was due largely, as I have explained elsewhere,^ 
to the insufficiency, in general, of the materials available to 
European scholars at the time, and in particular to the fact 
that for the full comprehension of Kalha^a’s narrative such 
familiarity was needed with the topography, physical and 
economic conditions, and other local features of Kashmir as 
could not be obtained from outside then or since. But the 
shortcomings of the translator and commentator are still more 
readily understood—and excused if account is taken of Troyer’s 
career and his preceding work in fields wholly different from 
Oriental research. It is the distinct interest presented by 
Troyer’s personality and life which prompts me to record here 
what .information the help received from a revered teacher, a 
War Office now defunct, and two kind friends has enabled mo to 
gather from widely disparate sources in the course of decades. 

It was from a fairly detailed obituary notice'contained in 
the Annual Report presented in 1866 to the Soci6t4 Asiatique 
by its Secretary M. Jules Mohl,® the distinguished Orientalist 
scholar, that I first became acquainted with the main outlines 
of Troyer’s singularly varied life story. As Mohl tells us in 
the introductory remarks of this notice, the information ho 
recorded was based solely on his recollections of conversations 
with Troyer when the latter, arrived at a very great age, was 
leading a life of studious seclusion at Paris. Mohl took care 
to warn his readers that these recollections m ere incomplete 
and might prove inaccurate on some points. 

This warning, as we shall see, has proved justified in the 
light of later enquiries. It had been emphasized by that groat 
Sanskrit scliolar. Professor Rudolf von Roth, my master, when 
in 1893 in response to my enquiries about Troyer he showed mo 
the great kindness of copying out with his own hand Mohl’s 
notice. Roth, when working in Paris in 1845-6 imder the 
guidance of Bumouf, had occasion to meet Troyer. He 
remembered some quaint features in the habits of the old gentle¬ 
man who in his retirement was inter alia fond of putting his 
birth oven earlier than that indicated in Mohl’s notice. This 
would have made him nearly a centenarian at the time of his 
death. Roth’s critical sense duly recognized the need of con¬ 
trolling Mohl’s recollections by a search elsewhere for data 


1 Kalhana's Rdjataranginu A Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, 
translated with an Introduction, Commentary and Appendices, by M. A. 
Stein. Archibald Constable & Co., 2 vole, quarto. Westminster, 1900. 
See Vol, 1, pp. iz sq. 

2 See Rapport AnnutL fait & la Soci^t6 Asiatique par M. J. Mohl, 
Paris, 1866, pp. 13-18. 
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concerning Troyer’s chequered life. But owing to absorption 
in my subsequent Central-Asian explorations and labours in 
other fields the opportunities for this came to mo only after 
years. Hence in a note to the preface of my annotated transla¬ 
tion of the Chronicle ^ I could do no more than reproduce an 
abstract of the essential statements contained in Mohl’s biogra¬ 
phical notice. 

It is probable that oven now' additional facts of some 
interest concerning Troyer’s life and manifold contacts in widely 
separate spheres might bo brought to light from difterent sources. 
But since now the kindness of my friend Colonel R. H. Philli- 
more, late of the Survey of India, has recently made me 
acquainted with the result of his researches, illustrating what 
must be considered by far the most important portion of 'foyer’s 
life work and one hitherto left unnoticed, it seems time to sketch 
here what we know at present of his strangely diverse career. 

According to Mohl’s story Anthony Troyer was born in 
Austria about 1769 and having received his education in a military 
institution left it as an artillery officer. During the campaign 
of 1792 in Handers he w^as stationed in an abandoned monastery 
and by a curious incident there was led first to Oriental studies. 
One day ho found his artillery men about to make up cartridges 
for their guns with pages torn from a fine polyglot biblo. Having 
saved tlie volume from their hands he beguiled his leisure w ith 
the study of an Arabic version of the New' Testament. After his 
transfer to the Austrian army in Italy he was attached, evidently 
as liaison officer, to the English naval force co-operating at the 
siege of Genoa in 1800. In this capacity he made the acquain¬ 
tance of Lord WiUiam Bentinck, and this changed the w'hole 
(course of his life. Lord William Bentiiuk formed a friendship 
with the capable young officer and on his appointment as Gov¬ 
ernor of Madras in 1803 brought him out to India as a member 
of his staff. For this purpose, as Mohl tells the story, it was 
necessary for Troyer to hold a commission in the British army. 
So he was provided with a captaincy in a Ceylon Rifle Regiment 
about to be raised. He is said to have promptly sold his brevet 
and to have then proceeded as a retired officer to India with 
Lord William Bentinck. In Madras he then was, so Mohl 
tells from recollection, officially charged with a course of 
instruction in mathematics and thereafter became Principal of 
the Muhammadan College. 

Vague and slightly anecdotic as this information about 
Troyer’s start in life seemed, it was sufficient inducement to 
take the chance of my passage through Vienna in September, 
1902, of making an enquiry at the Austrian War Office as to 


1 See Stein, Kalhatui'a Rdjatara^v^, etc., Vol. I, p. x, note 7. 
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what might be found in its records about Captain Anthony 
Troyer. The result to my pleasant surprise was the receipt of 
authentic information unexpectedly prompt and detailed. When 
addressing my verbal request to the officer to whom I was 
directed in the Historical Section of the War Office he at once 
declared himself quite familiar with the name of Captain Anthony 
Troyer and his career also, as far as it had lain in the Austrian 
army. 

There on his table lay a file concerning the planned 
publication of the materials contained in a history of the 
campaigns fought in 1794 by the Austrian forces in the Low 
Countries, Germany, and Italy, which Troyer had prepared in 
five foolscap volumes. On account of its excellence this history 
was declared in 1816 a model for similar official records of 
campaigns. I regret tliat I have since taken no steps to ascertain 
whether and when the intended publication of Troyer’s work 
actually took place. 

It was a curious play of chance when two daysTlater by the 
courtesy of the Imperial and Royal ‘Kriegs-Archiv' there was 
placed at my disposal a detailed and fully authenticated record 
(No. 2036 and No. 568, dated September 25th, 1902) of Troyer’s 
career in the Austrian service. It comprised the time from his 
entry into the Military Academy at Wiener-Neustadt, founded 
by, and called after, the Empress Maria Theresia, until 1803 
when his application for two or three years* leave to accompany 
the newly appointed Governor of the Madras Presidency was 
granted. Of Troyer’s life after his departure for India nothing 
was known to the Historical Section of the Vienna War Office. 
Hence the succinct account I could in return furnish relating 
to his employment in the East India Company’s service and his 
scholarly work later was welcome. 

It is from that official record, provided with all needful 
references to the original documents, that I glean the following 
essential data. Anthony Troyer von Aufkirchen was born in 
1775 at Klattau in Bohemia. This fact proves that his age at 
the time of his death, as recorded in Mohl’s notice, was distinctly 
overestimated and confirms the doubt Professor von Roth had 
expressed on this point when writing to me on February 26, 
1893. Troyer was the son of Lieutenant Joseph Troyer von 
Aufkirchen, of the Austrian Dragoon Regiment Josias Prinz 
zu Sachsen-Coburg-Saalfeld. In 1787 he was admitted into 
the Military Academy at Wiener-Neustadt, a famous institution 
which as long as there was an Austrian army, supplied the 
41it& of its corps of officers. In 1791 he received his ^t com¬ 
mission as cadet-ensign in the Infantry Regiment No. 38 and 
was promoted in the same first to Ensign and then in 1793 to 
Second Lieutenant. 

He took part with his Regiment in the campaigns in France, 
the Low Countries and on the Rhine,' and was wounded 
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near Valenciennes in 1793. Attached to the Quarter Master 
General’s Staff he greatly distinguished himself during the 
actions fought in 1795 near Dusseldorf and, in consequence, was 
in that year promoted to First Lieutenant on the Quarter ]\^ter 
General’s Staff. On account of illness he did not take part in 
the campaign of 1796, but served in the following year in the 
Rhino army. In 1798 he was ordered to Italy for survey work, 
was subsequently attached to the army operating there and was 
wounded at the battle of Novi in 1799. Meanwhile he had 
received promotion as Captain in the Quarter Master General’s 
department. He served during the campaigns of 1800 and by 
May 1801 was appointed to the newly established ‘War Archive* 
or what corresponds to the Historical Section of a modern War 
Office. It was during this employment that Troyer was charged 
with preparing the record of the campaigns of 1794 in the Low 
Countries, Germany, and Italy, above referred to, the value of 
which was specially eulogized years later. 

After nearly two years’ work in that post Troyer applied 
for two or three years’ leave in order to accompany Lord William 
Bentinck who had invited him to proceed to India as a member 
of his household. As he explained in liis application, ho could 
hope there to acquire a competence and therefore would renounce 
any claim upon future provision hy the Austi*ian Government. 
His application was duly granted by an imperial resolution of 
February 23, 1803. In order that his post on the Quarter 
Master General’s Staff might be filled he was transferred without 
pay as ‘supermmierary on leave’ to the Infantry RegimeJit 
No. 49. As he did not return from leave and no information 
about him was received, his name was at the Regiment’s request 
removed from its cadre in March, 1809. 

The record here reproduced affords ample evidence that 
Troyer*8 career as a young officer in the Austrian army, com¬ 
paratively short as it was, had offered him opportunities to 
distinguish himself in the field and to display marked intellectual 
abilities. His four years’ training at an early ago in the foremost 
military institution of old Austria v as bound to have played 
a chief part in developmg them. It may safely be assumed in 
particular to have laid the foundation to his scientific knowledge 
of surveying methods and practice. 

This, as wo shall see further on, enabled him in Madras to 
render very important services to the anny in India, by providing 
its first staff of officers specially trained for systematic topo¬ 
graphical survey work. In this respect the reference in the 
record to his employment on topographical surveys in Italy is 
of special interest. It proves that as a young officer on the 
Quarter Master General’s Staff, for which he, no doubt, had been 
selected on account of his superior training and mental capacity^ 
he had opportunities to acquire practical experience in fifurvey 
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work with the plane-table. The use of this he was to be there¬ 
after the first to introduce for surveys in India. 

The record makes no mention of the special circumstances 
which during the Italian campaign of 1799-1800 offered the 
opportunity for Troyer to come to the notice and acquire the 
friendship of Lord William Bentinck. On the strength of 
Troyer’s recollection as reproduced in M. Mohl’s notice, it 
may safely be assumed that it was the siege of Genoa in 1800 
by the Austrian army under General Melas which by chance 
determined the whole course of Troyer’s subsequent life. Lord 
William Bentinck, then a youthful Colonel, was attached as the 
military representative of England to the Austrian army in 
Italy during the years 1799-1801.^ As such ho was, no doubt, 
present before Genoa when the strongly fortified city, blockaded 
from the sea by a British naval force, was ultimately surrendered 
by Massena owing to famine among its population. 

If Troyer was acting as a kind of liaison officer between the 
Austrian army before Genoa and the British naval force he 
would have been bound to be often brought into contact with 
Lord William Bentinck. His abilities could scarcely escape 
so good a judge of men as Lord William Bentinck proved all 
through in the high offices which he was destined to fill. It 
may, perhaps, bo conjectured also that Troyer’s linguistic 
talents, as amply displayed later in his Indian studies, and 
indicated by the story of Mohl about his interest first aroused 
in Arabic, attracted Lord William Bentinck’s attention. Troyer’s 
selection as liaison officer with the British command may well 
have been due to a knowledge of English, an accomplishment 
probably very rare in those times among Austrian army officers. 

The exact information secured at Vienna about the early 
part of Troyer’s career induced me next to apply to Mr. (now 
Sir) William Foster, C.I.E., late Superintendent of Records at 
the India Office, for data concerning Troyer’s later emplo 3 nnent 
in India. That ever helpful friend was kind enough to furnish 
mo on December 6th, 1^2, with a memorandum based on the 
records of the East India Company but hot intended for publica¬ 
tion as it stood. From this it was seen that Troyer accompanied 
Lord William Bentinck to Madras in 1803, having been provided, 
probably through the latter, with a commission as Ensign in 
His Majesty’s 12th Foot. He was not attached at that time 
to the Governor’s Staff. 


• I See Boulger, Lord William BenHnck, Oxford, 1892, p. ] 0. The interest 
eabsequently shown by Loid William Bentinck in Troyer might, perhaps, 
be partly acoounted for by what Boulger states in a note: one of his 

despatches, he (Lord William Bentinck) bore eloquent testimony to the 
valour and devotion of the Austrian army, which he found for too few to 
appreciate it. ** It is impossible to do justice to the valour and persever¬ 
ance of the Austrian army,” he wrote. ’ 
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In 1804 Lord William Bentinck proposed a plan for the 
establishment of a class for the special instruction of a certain 
number of cadets in topographical surveys. This proposal 
having been accepted by the Council, Major General Bugald 
Campbell, Commandor-in-Chief at Madras, on November 12th, 
1804, nominated, probably at the prompting of the Governor, 
^Ensign Anthony Troyer, of His Majesty’s 12th Foot*, as Drawing 
and Mathematical Instructor for this class. This nomination 
was promptly followed on November 13th by his appointment 
to the post on a salary of 260 Pagodas per mensem. The plan 
and Troyer’s selection for the post were finally confirmed by the 
Court of Directors on the 30th July, 1806, Troyer having mean¬ 
while been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 

The class soon developed under Troyer’s direction into the 
Madras Military Institution. In a Military Letter, dated 24th 
October, 1808, as quoted in Sir William Foster’s memorandum, 
the Madras Gover/iment speak highly of the results of the 
establishment of the Institution and praise the 'zeal, attention 
and ability* of Lieutenant Troyer. From this and other more 
incidental references to Troyer’s work at Madras quoted in Sir 
William Foster’s memorandum, it became abundantly clear that 
his activity during the first period of his Indian service soon 
fully justified the judgment displayed by Ijovd William Bentinck 
in bringing his friend to India and in providing for him a field 
of work worthy of his capacity and to the advantage of 
Government. 

But it was only when 1 turned lately to Colonel R. H. 
Phillimore for any information which, as a late Officer of the 
Survey of India, he might be able to trace about Troycr’s activity 
at Madras, that I became aware of the importance which must be 
claimed for it. For several years past Colonel Phillimore has 
been engaged on a full history of the Survey of India, that 
great department of the Indian Government which for nearly a 
century and a half has rendered very notable services not only 
to the administration of the sub-continent but to geographical 
research over a still V'aster area of Asia. In the course of 
painstaking search in the archives of the Madras Government 
ho collected much interesting information about the working of 
the Madras Military Institution which owed its creation to 
Lord William Bentinck’s initiative and its success to Troyer’s 
zealous direction. From this I have been enabled through 
Colonel Phillimore’s kindness to gather the following data. 

Stimulated by a recommendation made in 1804 by the 
Surveyor General in Bengal to the Bengal Government, the 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras, Greneral James Stuart, had 
urged his Government that more officers should be trained as 
Surveyors in order to facilitate the extension of surveys into the 
unmapped territories added to the Presidency since the defeat 
of Tipu in 1799. Lord William Bentinck took up the matter 
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with enthusiasm and in a minute of September 24th, 1804, 
proj>o8ed that ‘a select number of the Gentlemen Cadets at 
Trix)aBore shall be instructed in the art of topographical surveys 
by an instructor capable of giving the double lesson in Geometry 
and Military Drawing’. The suggestion having been accepted 
by the Council the succeeding Coinmander-in-Chief at Madras, 
General Dugald Campbell, recommended the appointment of 
Ensign Troyer, of His Majesty’s 12th Foot, to the proposed 
post. To this he soon after elided the significant recommenda¬ 
tion that Hhe plan in question having originated with the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor,.... the first arrangements of it may 
tjJie place under His Lordship’s superintendence’, as stated in 
the Madras Military Consultations, 13th November, 1804. 

“The Military Seminary’ was thereupon established, and 
Lord William Bentinck laid before Council on November 17th, 
1804, detailed regulations for the conduct of the Institution, 
together with a ‘ plan of instruction ’. It was to include from 
the start ‘the practical part of surveying with the plane-table’.” 

The promptness, unusual in those days and parts, with wliich 
these regulations wore prepared strikingly illustrates the keen 
interest with which the Governor followed up the scheme. That 
its inspiration came largely from Troyer is definitely indicated 
by the mention of practical survejmig with the plane-table, a 
method not applied then in India but of well-established use 
where Troyer h^ received his own training. 

“By April 1805 the first class of c^ets passed into the 
Institution and like those which until 1814 followed annually in 
succession remained for two and a half years under instruction. 
Troyer’s first report submitted in October, 1806, shows the 
extent of the scientific instruction' imparted and refers to 
specimens of drawings of survey work done by the cadets in the 
field as ‘exhibited every month to your Lordship’. In May 1807 
Troyer submitted a long review of the course of instruction to 
Lord William Bentinck. A memorandum on this course and 
the future employment of the officers trained was submitted by 
him after Lord William’s departure' in that year and was 
favourably commented upon by Lambton, the founder of the 
Indian Trigonometrical Survey, the Astronomer at the Madras 
Observatory and the Quarter Master General at Madras to whom 
it was circulated. 

“In December 1807 Troycr’s hands were strengthened for 
the purposes of discipline by the Institution being placed under 
the control of the Quarter Master General under whom it still 
remained after the establishment of a Surveyor General at 
Madras.^ In a report to Government submitted in 1808 Troyer 


1 Information extracted by Colonel Phillimore from the Madras 
Military Consultationa and kindly communicated- to me helps to throw 
light on this step. It illustrates the personal interest which Lord William 
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indicates his intention of giving lectures also on * those astrono* 
mical problems which are in the strictest connexion with 
geography and of the greatest practical use’. 

*‘llie partial withdrawal of the East India Company’s trading 
privileges by the Act of 1815 induced the Court of Directors to 
effect reductions in their Indian establishments. A despatch 
addressed by them to Madras on 5th May, 1815, ordered, among 
other economies, the abolition of the Military Institution, on 
the ground that the existence of a similar institution in England 
rendered the Madras one superfluous. Sir Thomas Hislop, 
Commander-in*Chief at Madras, recorded a protest (15th January, 
1816) strongly emphasizing Hhe great mass of geographical and 
topographical materials with which... the students of the 
M^ras Institution have enriched the records of the Company 
and in some instances of the civilized world’. It points out 
the great value of the scientific training imparted to young 
officers, also that in the course of it 1,620 square miles on the 
average had been annually and most minutely surveyed. Stress 
is laid on the services rendered by pupils of the Institution when 
attached as Surveyors to successive exx)cdition8 outside India 
they ‘compiled the best map of the countries between the Indus 
and the Nile that has ever yet been given to the world’ and 
produced topographical information of the utmost value in 
territories as widely apart as the Deccan and Java. 

“The Governor and Council, however, decided that the 
orders of the Court of Directors loft them no discretion in the 
matter, and a General Order was approved abolishing from the 
31st May, 1816, the Military Institution and the Survey branch 
of the Quarter Master General’s department. At the same time 


Hentinck continued to take in the Institution created under his auspices 
and indicates also a characteristic feature of Troyer’s personality. After 
Lord William Bentinck had left Madras in 1807 Mr. William Petrie, the 
acting Governor, proposed that steps should be taken for the better 
maintenance of discipline at the Institution, Bentrnck’s sui^rvision no 
longer existing. * Discipline would be much better maintained if entrusted 
to Troyer who is always on the sixit. * 

It was accordingly proposed to give to Captain Troyer the appointment 
of Assistant to the Quarter Master General. After noting that Troyer had 
hitherto been in no way responsible for the discipline of the pupils, the 
minute states: ‘Every praise is no doubt due to Captain Troyer for the 
universal satisfaction which he seems to have given to the Gentlemen who 
wore placed under his tuition; but probably ho would not have been less 
fortunate, had he, at the period of his first appointment, been invested 
with more extensive authority.’ Trbyer’s appointment as A.Q.M.G. 
'placing him ostensibly under the first public officer of the Army, wiU no 
(mubt (combined with the mildness of his manners) give him sufficient 
weight to maintain discipline’. 

It does not appear from the reconis consulted by Colonel Phillimore 
that “Troyer ever signed himself, or was listed, as A.Q.M.G. 1^ 

is hereafter frequently designate Superintendent of the Institution, 
which title was probably recognized as covering his complete responsibility, 
in addition to being Instructor”. 
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testimony was boine to the exoellent way in which Captain 
Troyer and his staff had carried out the duties entrusted to 
them/* The lasting value of the work directed by Troyer and its 
far-reaching effect upon the topographical survejrs carried on 
since all over India and great adjacent regions by the Survey of 
India are thus summed up by Colonel Phillimore, its very 
competent historian. 

“During the 11 years that the Military Institution existed, 
it remained under the charge of Troyer and he was entirely 
responsible for the methods of survey in which the pupils were 
taught and trained. Survey was carried out by plane-table on 
the scale of 4 inches to the mile. The plane-table survey was 
based on triangulated points as fixed by Lambton’s triangulation, 
minor triangulation teing carried out by Troyer or the more 
senior pupils. Where surveys extended beyond the area covered 
by Lambton, special triangulation was carried out by Garling, 
TYoyer’s most successful pupil. . 

“Survey by plane-table was thus introduced as a regular 
method of survey for the first time in India by Troyer, and all 
officers of the Madras Military Institution were thus brought 
up to regard it as the normal method of survey. Through the 
influence of the officers of the Institution the plane-table was, 
about 1824, declared to be the standard instrument of survey for 
all Madras surveys.... The methods taught by Troyer 
gradually extended to the Bengal Presidency as Madras trained 
officers were eventually brought up to Beng^. 

“The choice of Anthony Troyer as Instructor for the Madras 
Military Institution was a most happy one and of particular 
interest. Starting the surveys of the Institution shortly after 
Lambton had completed his first seiieB of triangles along the 
Madras coast, ho was able to introduce for the first time into 
India the soundest principles of topographical survey, breaking 
down the main triangles of the trigonometrical survey by his 
own minor triangles and filling the detail by plane-table, laying 
out the plane-table sections in a continuous rectangular grid. 
Holding the post of Instructor for eleven years he trained a 
large number of officers in this system which in its main principles 
has persisted to this very day. ** 

There can be no doubt that the work done by Troyer at 
Madras was by far the most important achievement of his life. 
Yet he seems, if we may judge from Mohl’s very scant reference 
to it, to have been strangely c^ent about it in the commimications 
of his retired old age. But about a personal aspect connected 
with his employment at Madras the official records consulted 
by Sir William Foster at the India Office supply some interesting 
information. As it throws light on Troyer’s x)osition and also 
curiously illustrates military procedure at the time it may be 
quoted in full. 
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“Lieutenant Troyer had not as yet joined his regiment (His 
Majesty’s 12th Foot), and as the Commanding Officer had 
resolved not to recommend him for a Captaincy unless he did 
so, he caused a letter to be written on 7th February, 1812, 
from Port Louis, Mauritius, where the regiment was then 
stationed, summoning Troyer either to join or to exchange 
into some local regiment. On 16th September, 1812, Troyer 
forwarded this letter to the Commander-in-Chief at Madras, and 
asked for instructions. In doing so he stated that he was 
extremely desirous of remaining in his present x>ost without 
losing his position in his regiment. 

“The Commander-in-Chief replied that he had no power to 
give leave of absence from a regiment not under his command, 
but he would write to the General Officer Commanding at the 
Isle of France and also to H.R.H. the Duke of York at home, 
requesting that leave of absence might be granted to Troyer 
without detriment to his promotion. This reply was com¬ 
municated (27th September, 1812) by the latter to the Officer 
Commanding his regiment, with the request that the indffigence 
already shown to him might, if possible, be extended until he 
should have obtained the rank of Captain. 

“On 1st April, 1813, he received a brief answer, dated 
11th November, 1812, to the effect that the Officer Commanding 
could not grant him any leave whatever; that he had now been 
returned as * absent without leave*; and that the Duke of York 
had approved of his being passed over in a recent selection for a 
captaincy. Troyer thereupon forwarded the correspondence to 
the Governor of Madras, pointing out that possibly the matter 
might yet be reconsidered, as evidently a decision had been taken 
before the arrival of the promised letter from the Commander- 
in-Chief at Madras, but stating that if his promotion in his Corps 
were incompatible with his retention of his post at the Military 
Institution, he should not hesitate to give up his prospects in 
the army and rely upon the favour of the Madras Government. 

“The Government of Madras addressed a letter to the 
Governor of the Isles of Mauritius, Bourhon, etc. (11th May, 
1813) apologizing for having detain^ Lt. Troyer from his duty; 
eulogizing his services and intimating that the Court of DirectoM 
would be asked to arrange if possible for the continuance of his 
employment at Madras. The Court of Directors was addressed 
accordingly (25th August, 1813). 

“Nothing further on the matter has been traced; but it 
appears from the (British) Army List of 1814 that Troyer was 
appointed to the 4th Ceylon Regiment, the date of his regimental 
rai^ being given as 15th July, 1813. He was plac^ on half-pay 
on 25th July, 1815 (Army List of 1824) and remained so till his 
death. *’ 

From Mohl’s notice it is known that Troyer while at Madras 
had married a French lady at Pondicherry; at what date is not 
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stated.^ This explains the record contained in the Madras 
Military Consultations of 15th June, 1816, as kindly com¬ 
municated by Colonel Phillimore: ‘The Commander-in-Chief.... 
at the earnest request of Captain Troyer permitted that Officer 
to accompany his family to Pondicherry, where he proposes to 
reside until an opportunity shall occur for proceeding to Europe. ’ 
Colonel Phillimore adds the information that Troyer was 
probably still in India when Mackenzie left Madras in July 
1817; for Mackenzie writes to Mountford in October 1818: 
‘What is become of Capt. Troyer? Recommend me to him.* 

' That Troyer during his employment at Madras took up the 
study of Indian languages can safely be concluded from Mohl’s 
statement that he studied there Tamil, Hindustani and Persian. 
But there is no evidence of his having ever been in charge of 
the Muhammadan College there, as Mohl indicated. But his 
reference to Troyer having at Madras commenced a translation 
into German verse of episodes from Firdausi’s great epic, the 
Shahnamah, may be accepted as correct. Mohl was bound to 
have been sx)ecially interested in this proof of Troyer’s Persian 
study as he himself published later a monumental edition and 
French translation of Firdausi’s Shahnamah. He declares to 
have had portions of Troycr’s manuscript version in his hands. 
It deserves also to be noted that the ‘plan of instruction* for the 
Military Institution, which was proposed in 1804 by the Governor 
(Madras Military Consultations, November 17th, 1804) and was 
probably drawn up under Troyer’s inspiration, specifies ‘one of 
the native languages* in the first place among the subjects to 
be taught. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no definite 
information about the years spent by -Troyer after his retirement 
to Europe after 1817. According to Mohl he lived with his 
'wife at Paris, continuing his Oriental studies ‘dans ime retraite 
silencieuse*. It would be interesting to know something about 
the contacts he might easily have formed there with that leading 
master of Oriental studies, Sylvestre de Sacy, and other French 
scholars of note. It would be, perhaps, still more useful if 
evidence could be traced as to the way in which personal touch 
was maintained by Troyer with his friend and patron Lord 
William Bentinck. 

That this contact, so important for Troyer’s life, remained 
unbroken after Lord William Bentinck’s departure from Madras 
and also during Troyer’s subsequent stay at Paris is proved by 
the fact that Troyer accompanied Lord William Bentinck when 
he returned to Bengal on his appointment as Governor-General. 


^ The enquiries which my friend Ck>lonel Repaid Schomberg, British 
Consul General at Pondicherry, was kind enough to make at my request 
both at Pondicherry and at Madras, have failed to trace any record 
relating to Troyer’s marriage. 
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Sir William Foster’s memorandum shows that the list of persons 
permitted to accompany Lord William Bentinck, the Governor- 
General designate, to Bengal, as contained in the Court of 
Directors’ despatch to Bengal, dated 28th December, 1827, 
includes ^Captain Anthony 'D'oyer on the half-pay of the 2nd 
Ceylon Regiment (an error for 4th Ceylon Regiment) as Aid de 
Camp’. In the same memorandum Sir William Foster adds the 
following: ‘‘The India List shows him in this post during the 
whole of Lord William’s tenure of the Governor-Generalship. 
He is not shown as acting in any other capacity, nor can I find 
him mentioned in the letters from the Government of India to 
the Court of Directors. I believe, however, that the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College was not under the direct management of the 
Government, and it is possible therefore that Troyer may have 
had some connection with that institution without official notice 
being taken of it. ” 

Mohl states that Troyer took charge of the ‘ Brahmariical 
College’ at Calcutta before Lord William Bentinck left India and 
directed it until his own departure in 1835. Information kindly 
communicated by the Keeper of the Records of the Government 
of India shows that Troyer was Secretary to the Government 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, up to January 1835. This confirms 
the statement made by Troyer in the Preface to his translation 
of the Kashmir Chronicle as to his having held the post of 
Secretary to that College where certain Pandits were employed 
for correcting the proofs of Sanskrit texts which were being 
published at the expense of Government. In the same Preface 
Troyer mentions having left Bengal in February 1835.1 Among 
the various manuscript materials which Troyer is stated to have 
brought back on his return to Paris as fruit of his scholarly 
labours at Calcutta, were those he had prepared for his edition 
of the Sanskrit text of Kalhai^a’s Chronicle of Kashmir and his 
translation of the same. 

We have no exact information as to when Troyer’s study of 
Sanskrit had started. Nor do wo know to what extent his 
interest in India’s classical language and its vast literature may 
have been stimulated by the influence of such great scholars as 
Horace Hayman Wilson, James Prinsep, Csoma de Koros whom 
Calcutta could claim at the time of his own stay there. Wilson 
had been the first to acquaint European students with the 
general character of Kalha];ia’B Chronicle of Itashmir by 
publishing in 1826 a critical abstract of its first six cantos. It 
was James Prinsep, the famous decipherer of Indian inscriptions 


^ Colonel PhiUimore points out to me that as Lord William Bentinck*s 
departure on relinquishing charge as Govemor-Qeneral of India took place 
on March 25th, 1835, and, perhaps, counted froni his embarcation at 
Madras, it is possible that l^yer accompanied him on the homeward 
voyage. 
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and coins, who, if Mohl’s statement apparently based on a com¬ 
munication of Troyer can be trusted, made it possible for the 
first edition of the text, very imperfect as it was, to appear in 
print at Calcutta in 1835. Either of them might well have 
drawn Troyer’s attention to the importance of the Chronicle. 

1 have already in my introductory remarks had occasion to 
point out that Troyer’s equipment was inadequate for the 
difficult task which he had undertaken and to which he devoted 
himself with such assiduity for many years. A quasi-pathetio 
proof of this was afforded to me by a letter written by Troyer 
from Paris on 6th June, 1845, to Professor Horace Hayman 
Wilson which my friend the late Mr. A. H. Wilson allow^ me 
to see and copy from his grandfather’s very valuable store of 
correspondence. It deals mainly with his labours on the Kashmir 
Chronicle. 

Referring to his translation Troyer says that he is ‘under¬ 
going a hard struggle with the two languages, Sanskrit and 
French*, and expresses his belief that the two last cantos he was 
engaged on translating are not the work of Kalhaua. In reality 
this is the most authentic and critically valuable portion of the 
author’s historical record, but rendered often difficult by the 
lavish display of characteristic rhetorical skill specially appealing 
to Indian scholars* taste. On reading that letter, wTitten by 
Troyer in his seventieth year with a remarkably clear strong hand, 
I felt much impressed with the remarkable perseverance which 
enabled the aged scholar to complete his ^arduous work*, as he 
calls it, seven years later. 

The only other work whi<;h was published by Troyer alter 
his final retirement to Europe, was an English translation of 
the Dahistan or School of Manners, a Persian treatise of which 
David Shea had finished two-fifths and which Troyer completed 
with notes and an elaborate preliminary discourse. It was 
published in 1845 on behalf of the Oriental Translation 
Committee. It deals principally with the religious doctrine 
patronized by the Emperor Akbar. M. Mohl emphasizes the 
thoroughness with which manifold problems raised by this 
curious work are treated in Troyer’s introduction but expresses 
no definite opinion as to the solutions proposed for them. 

As Mohl tells us, Troyer continu^ to pursue his scholarly 
labours all through the long years of his remaining life spent in 
Paris, but published none of their fruits. This bears out Mohl’s 
description of Troyer as a man wholly indifferent to fame and 
content to satisfy his interest in study for its own sake. From 
the record at Somerset House of Troyer’s last will which Colonel 
PhiUimore inspected, it is seen that he died at Boyaumont on 
the 2nd June, 1865, in his ninetieth year, leaving two married 
daughters and a son (under interdiction). His wife had pre¬ 
deceased him. 
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We are told by Mohl that the tranquillity of his i^irit in 
old age was such that neither good nor bad fortune could disturb 
his serene composure. Yet he seems for all that to have retained 
to the end a bold independence of opinion, which the perfect calm 
of expression made M. the more striking. He is said to have 
faced undisturbed whatever personal losses and disappointments 
befell him, heavy as they seem to have been. It is hence 
pleasant to think that the British half-pay which good health 
allowed him to draw for fully fifty years, spared him serious 
material cares. It was a reward weU deserved by the services 
he had rendered in India and by his devotion to India’s intellec¬ 
tual interests. 
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Volume VI, 1940. 

Abtiole No. 3. 

Survivals of the Indus Culture. 

By M. E. and D. H. Gordon. 

{CommuniccUed by Dr, B. S. Ouha,) 

T1i 6 intontion of tliis ftrticlo is to indioato cortain survivals 
from the Harappa and Jhukar cultures of the Indus Valley 
over to the Early Historic Period,i and at the same time put 
forward certain objects as deriving from that apparent cultural 
hiatus of approximately two thousand years. 

When one comes to examine the objects from Harappa, 
Mohenjo-daro, and Chanhu-daro in the light of material ooliected 
from thirty mounds in the Peshawar, Mardan, Rawalpindi, 
Lahore, and Montgomery Districts, all demonstrably of the 
Early Historic Period, certain interesting facts emerge. The 
small dating value of such objects as shell bangles, knob handled 
pot-lids, etched carnelian beads, all of which are to be found 
quite commonly in these sites, impresses itself on one immediately. 
Nor do these objects show much change: the pot-lids which are 
made in thousands to-day, are unaltered, shell bangles of both 
periods show a large range of width and thickness, carnelian 
beads are etched with very similar patterns, the framed Greek 
Cross being found at Taxila and Sahri Bahlol. In addition to 
these objects, Painted Pottery, as such, is found on every one 
of the thirty mounds mentioned, and is made to-day in aU of the 
five districts in which these mounds are situated. 

This does not mean that there is no distinction to be made 
between the x>s^inted pottery of the three periods, pre-historic, 
early historic, and present day, there are in fact more differences 
than there is simfiarity: the similarities with the later types 
being more readily traceable in the early pottery of Baluchistan 
and Makran than in the early Indus Valley types. This x>oint 
requires however a great deal more investigation before any 
useful theories can be advanced. 

Over and above these more common objects, resemblance 
between which might well occur without having very much 
significance, there are a number of other articles in which the 
persistence of type over the great period of time postulated, say 
about two thousand years, is less easily explicable, and which 
may possibly be of the greatest importance. 


^ The expression ‘Early Historic Period* when used in this article 
refers to the period from the beginning of the Mauryas to the end of the 
Ciuptas, i.e. 322 B.O. to c. 500 A.D. 

( 61 ) 
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The first of these is the image of a bird with extended 
wings on a pedestal. These are common at Harappa where 
we examined twenty-four of them. Plate 4, fig. 1 shows 
one of them. Alongside this is shown a similar object, found 
on the surface at Bala Hissar near Charsadda in the Peshawar 
District. The concept is identical and also much of the 
execution. They are both birds with spread wings, orna¬ 
mented with incised lines to indicate plumage, balanced on 
pedestals. The particular example &om Harappa was found 
at Mound F only five inches below surface, one similarly incised 
was found at six feet below surface at the same mound, and 
yet another at five and a half feet below surface at Mound A-B. 
Bird figures on pedestals with closed wings are found both at 
Mohenjo-daro and at Sari Dheri, Charsadchi Sub-division. The 
examples &om Sari Dheri and the Bala Hissar date quite definitely 
from the Early Historic Period. 

The familiar bird whistles found at all the Indus Valley 
sites provide the next example. A fat *semi-globular bird 
again balances on a pedestal, having a whistle hole just above 
its tail. Plate 4, fig. 3 shows an example from Harappa: 
alongside it is a bird rattle from Sirkap, Taxila, the shape, pedestal 
and general style are, allowing for its rather chipped condition, 
identical. Grouped with the bird whistles of this type at 
Harappa is one found by Daya Bam Sahni in the early days of 
exploration there: it has no pedestal and the whistle hole, working 
on a slightly different principle, is in the head: along the back 
is a ridge rising like a cock’s comb in a series of points. We 
have an identical one which was made recently by wandering 
nomads. The Harappa specimen, a surface find, is of course 
modern and of the same origin, but the clay bird whistle is 
thereby shown to exist to this day. 

The next instance is possibly more peculiar than convincing. 
At the site of Bala Hissar in particular, a large number of 
figurines of an archaic type, which can now confidently bo dated 
200 B.C.-300 A.D., are found cut in half down the centre; in 
some cases it appears to be quite definite that they were deli¬ 
berately cut through in this way. We were therefore surprised 
to find in the Harappa museum a number of figurines both male 
and female which had been treated in exactly the same way, 
Plate 5, figs. 1 and 3 show examples from both sites. 

The majority of Harappa female figures, those of the 
Jhukar Period, if they exist, have yet to be identified, have a 
fan-shaped headdress. Primitive figures from Sahri Bahlol 
which are almost certainly of Kushan date also have a fan-shaped 
headdress, and so has a Hellenistic head from Taxila (Plate 4, 
fig. 6 and Plate 6, fig. 2). 

Among the designs on the curious copi)er tablets from 
Mohenjo-daro, having a design on one side and an inscription 
on the other, is an elaborate looped figure. An identical figure 
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is to be found on a terracotta stamp-die and a terracotta stamped 
tablet from Taxila (Text-fig. 1). Of a similar style to this 



is an intricate pattern on the left of the seal inscription shown 
in PI. XXIII, fig. 6, Arch. Survey of India Report^ 1930-34. 
A similar design is cut in the fioor of the main sanctuary at 
Kailasa, Elura, and designs of this type are made down to the 
present day. Regular continuous designs have a wide distribu¬ 
tion and a long history, and their diffusion in the Melanesian 
region, attested by the late Mr. Deacon’s work in that area, 
may be one of the links by which the scripts of Mohenjo-daro 
and Easter Island hang together. 

From Akhkari Dheri, Risalpur, Peshawar District comes a 
potsherd having on it a peacock, conventionalised, so far as 
can be seen, in the same way as those on the burial jars at 
Harappa, particularly as regards the egg-shaped cross-hatched 
body. Plate 6, fig. 1 shows this sherd with added reconstruc¬ 
tion, wings and fan-shaped tail are both clearly indicated 
in the surviving part, the only conjectural feature being the 
peacock crest, the fan-shaped tail is however a justification 
for its possible correctness. From Taxila comes an urn lid 
from the Mahal area near Sirkap with a design of cross-hatched 
segments, trees, and peacocks, which definitely associate it with 
similar lids on burial jars at Harappa. The date of the jar 
burials at Harappa is at present a matter for conjecture. The 
style of painting has but the very slightest resemblance to that 
of the Harappa Period; besides which, as we have observed in 
situ, the Harappa pottery, both plain and painted, accompanies 
the extended burials. 

In the Harappa museum are animal figurines very closely 
resembling a pig made out of a lemon and four sticks. A figurine 
exactly of this type, except that it is covered with incised 
decoration, was found at Sari Dheri. From Chanhu Daro 
also come small four-legged pottery stands supposed to have 
been used for cosmetics. Those have their exact counterpart 
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in small four-legged blue sohist stands from Buddhist sites all 
over the Gandhara region. The strange fragments of very thick 
sectioned pottery with deeply incised patterns found at Mohenjo- 
daro can also bo closely parceled from these sites. 

Finally, Dr. C. L. Fabri, in his article on 'Latest attempts 
to read the Indus script’,^ discussing the possible use of copper 
tablets from Mohenjo-daro as coins, suggests a similar use 
for the seal impressions. These he holds are a forerunner of the 
punch-marked coins, as ‘a form of stamped obligation to 
pay a sum*. There is much to be said for this idea, but in 
our opinion there is a more striking survival of this usage 
than the punch-marked coins. From many mounds in the 
N.W.F.P., but particularly from Kula Dheri near Charsadda, 
there come small baked tokens each marked with a seal impression 
made by the t 3 rpical intaglio seals of the period 1st Cent. B.C. 
to 3rd Cent. A.D. We have more than thirty of these, of which 
quite two-thirds come from Kula Dheri, indicating thpir existence 
in very large numbers. These baked clay sealings are, wo 
feel certain, tokens issued by merchants, and therefore had the 
same funcjtion as is assigned by Dr. Fabri to the seal impressions 
at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

Though no very definite conclusions can be arrived at by 
evidence of this kind, two points stand out very clearly. The 
first is the rejection by any reasonable mind that these striking 
similarities are quite fortuitous and in no way related, the 
Indus types having perished without immediate successors 
round about 2200 B.C., only miraculously to reappear two 
thousand years later, from about 200 B.C. onwards. The 
second is that the interpretation at the Indus Valley sites of the 
first ten feet of deposit, which, through quarrying, erosion, day 
to day complication by objects dropped down holes and re¬ 
covered by earth and misplaced in countless other ways, is so 
difficult and yet so important, has been a complete failure. 

It has been reiterated constantly that there must be links 
to fill this gap of two thousand years, and it has been urged that 
digging at such sites as Kosambi and Kamnagar would produce 
such liEks.2 Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and Jhukar all have 
plentiful remains of the Early Historic Period on the surface. 
It is true for the reasons wo have given, that the upper levels of 
these sites are more difficult to handle than would be the case 
with the lowest levels of Kosambi or Kamnagar, but it is unfor¬ 
tunate that because of these complications no real effort has 
been made to reconcile a number of unaccommodating objects 
with a more acceptable chronology. 


1 Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 1. 

2 In particular by Sir Leonard Woolley in his report upon Archaeo¬ 
logical research in India, where he stresses that further work on the pre¬ 
historic sites should be postponed and effort concentrated on bridging 
this gap. 
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We must refer yet again to that outstanding article by 
R. Heine Qeldem, ‘Archaeological traces of the Vedic Aryans’,^ 
whioh is the first really valuable contribution 
to knowledge on this subject. In linking up 
Tepe Hissar IIIc, with Transcaucasia and 
Turang Tepe and establishing a definite date for 
the adze-axe at Mohenjo-daro, and at the same 
time its spread via the Caucasus and North 
Persia, he produces the evidence of animal 
headed pins and also objects which ho terms 
double animal protomes. Such objects exist at 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

IVom Mohenjo-daro comes a double headed 
pin very similar to the type found at Tepe 
Hissar, dated by Heine Gleldern to the IIIc, 
phase, and from Harappa a pin or rod having a 
wolf attacking an animal with spiral horns 
placed on a cross bar. The former was found 
at the D.K. area at twelve feet below datum 
and the latter at Harappa one foot below sur¬ 
face and so immediately comes under suspicion 
(Text-figs. 2 and 
3). The style of 
the Harappa pin 
is very similar to 
some from Tepe 
Hissar and also to 
a gold Ibex from tomb IV Mycenae 
which can be dated to the second 
half of the 16th Cent. B.C. (Bos- 
sert’s Ancient Art of Crete, fig. 191). 

At Harappa wo found a double 
animal protome in terracotta almost 
identical with Heine Gelderii’s 
Transcaucasian example; it is in 
poor condition though quite recog¬ 
nisable by its two heads and 
curious shape. These few objects 
may not seem very impressive but 
they are even less so when suitably 
kept in the background; they indi¬ 
cate, however, the presence of 
material whioh is referable to the 
middle of the second millenium B.C. at the earliest. 



Fig. 2. Animal 
Headed Pin from 
Harappa. 



Fig. 3. Double Headed Pin 
from Mohenjo-daro.* 


^ Journal of the India Society of Oriental Art^ Vol. IV, No. 2, 
December 1936. Already quoted by us in our article in Iraq^ Vol. VII, 
pt. 1, 1940. 

* Figs. 2 and 3. Published by Courtesy of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. 
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In addition doubt may reasonably be oast on the dates 
as now assigned to the following objects:— 

(а) The steatite bearded head with the trefoil robe which 

has the most striking resemblance to figures 
of the Sangari and Kadshi, Asiatics on the chariot 
of Thothmes IV,i and is therefore quite possibly 
not earlier than the first quarter of the second 
millenium. 

(б) Seal from Chanhu-daro, Jliukar Period, showing 

antelope and fiower, is of an Eastern Mediterranean 
style not earlier than Middle Minoan III, second 
quarter of the second millenium. 

(c) Seal from Chanhu-daro, Jhukar Period, showing ibex, 

having North Persian affinities similar to the double 
animal protomes and animal headed pins, dateable 
to the second or third quarter of the second 
millenium. , 

(d) The shaft-hole hammer-axe from Chanhu-daro, not 

to be dated prior to 1800 B.C.^ 

(e) ITie famous bronze adze-axe with tubular collar, 

dated by Heine Geldern to 1200-1000 B.C., but in 
any case not older than the middle of the second 
millenium. 

(/) The two Harappa statuettes of red limestone and 
dark grey slate, which cannot by anyone who has 
held them in their hand and examined them closely, 
and has a fairly unbiassed mind, be assigned to 
any date earlier than the 3rd Cent. B.C. at the 
earliest. 

(g) The terracotta head with moulded bearded face and 
high pointed cap, found somewhere in the Mohenjo- 
daro D.K. area, which we assign without any 
hesitation to either the Indo-Parthian or Kushan 
Periods.8 

To these miust bo added the fact that at Harappa there is 
a great deal of painted pottery which shows no affinities with 
that of the ‘Harappa Period’ but may be of the same period 
as the burial jars and to which as yet no date can be given, 
but which must bo located somewhere in the two thousand year 
gap. Painted pots of Jhukar type and pots of Jhangar ware are 
also non-existent at both Harappa and Mohenjo-daro; and though 
fiooding and consequent abandonment of the site at that period 
may account for the lack at the latter place, it is obvious that 


^ Vide fig. 2, page 25, ‘The Aryans* by Prof. Gordon Childe. 

2 For illustrations of (6), (c) and (d) see Illuatrated London News, 
November 1936. 

s Vide text 6g. 2. Mohenjo-daro, some observations on Indian Pre¬ 
history, Iraq, Vol. VII, pt. 1, 1940, by M. E. and D'. H. Gordon. 
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these terms have only very local application as they are also 
inapplicable to the pottery of Makran or the Zhob. 

The sum total of these trifles is not to be ignored, if indeed 
they are as trifling as some appear to consider. In any case 
objects have been shown to exist which indicate that there are 
a number of definite survivals from the prc-historic to the early 
historic period. The important point which follows unquestion¬ 
ably from this basic fact is that if they are survivals they must be 
connected. Objects have also been shown to exist which in our 
opinion indicate quite clearly that the apparent blank hiatus is 
only the result of inadequate research. i 

Up to date the chronological yardst ck of the Early Historic 
Period has been the successive types of stone statuary, their 
treatment and their ornament, about whicli there can bo but 
small differences of opirdon, such as whether the large early 
Yakshas are really Mauryan or post-Mauryan, and whether the 
Buddha image of Gandhara is older than that of Muttra. The 
measure for the pre-historio period is derived solely from links 
with the early chronology of Iraq. At any rate both these periods 
have a basis of fact for any chronological arguments advanced; 
this is not so in the case of the hiatus. Here we find that the 
measure is the period of time wliich various pundits and 
philologists consider must have elapsed for the production of 
certain scriptures and the development of certain religious ideas. 
Added to which are some notable speculations, such as whether 
the pole star was sufficiently in evidence at some not very well 
fixed period, for it to be taken as an image of constancy. All such 
fantasies, including the arrival of the Vedic Aryans from the 
North Pole about 30000 B.C. and their existence in another 
Yuga when the Universe presented a different aspect, are profitless 
conjecture. The truth is that so far as India is concerned we 
have no measure for this i)eriod and but very few facts on which 
to form one. 

The Indo-European names found in the archives of Boghaz 
Keui and 18th Dynasty Egypt have only the vaguest value in 
determining the period and progress of the Aryan occupation of 
Northern India; for Vedic India is by tradition Northern India, 
and it is ther6 that search must be made to fill the gap in our 
knowledge. So far nothing has been done which has yielded 
very concrete results, a summary of this material, real or 
hypothetical as has yet to bo determined, may prove to be of 
some interest. Firstly, there are the few objects which we have 
mentioned above as being almost certainly of middle second 
millenium date, found for the greater part in the upper levels of 
pre-historic sites, those first eight or ten ambiguous feet. To 
these may be added the copper and bronze objects put forward 
by Heine Geldern in his article, namely the Trunnion Axe from 
the Kurram, the Punjab Dagger, the Bithur Dagger and 
Harpoon head, the Fathegarh Swords and the Bajpur Harpoon, 
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all of which together with the Mohenjo-daro Adze-axe he refers 
to the period 1200-1000 B.C. Besides these there are only the 
ancient walls of Bajagriha, the 'Vedio’ burials of Lauriya 
Nandangarh, the punch-marked coins, the various terracottas 
which fiom time to time have been loosely classified as Primitive 
and Pre-Mauryan, a good deal of painted pottery about which so 
far but little is known, and the somewhat meagre knowledge we 
possess of the ancient sites of the Punjab and the N.W.F.P. 

For the Walls of Bajagriha and the Nandangarh burials a 
date of 800 to 700 B.C. is claimed, which may prove to be correct 
4n the case of the former, but the mounds of Lauriya Nandangarh 
have been examined by Mr. N. G. Majumdar; four of them were 
cleared of earth until the underlying structures were revealed, 
these proved to be Buddhist stupas possibly of early date. The 
gold l^f female figure, thought by Bloch to be an Earth Goddess, 
came from a trench on the top of this recent work and is therefore 
not of Vedic date and probably Post-Mauryan. I h^ve purposely 
omitted any reference to the Megaliths and Cairn burials of 
Southern India and Hyderabad, as I consider that the North is 
the region where links must be found if they are to carry con¬ 
viction. The Megalithic remains of the North, Burj Hama in 
Kashmir (ArUiquityy June 1937) and Asota in the N.W.F.P. 
{Antiquityy December 1939), afford but little help. The former 
is extremely ‘sui generis’ both as regards the monument itself 
and the remains which have been excavated there. The latter 
may well be of no very great antiquity and at the moment 
there is nothing available to support a contention either way. 

Punch-marked coins we feel need to be handled with caution. 
It is undeniable that many if not the majority of the symbols 
on them have their counterparts in the Indus Valley script. 
These symbols are therefore almost certainly survivals, but 
after what lapse of time, that is the question. Here we need 
to go warily, for in quite early literature these coins are known 
as ‘purana’ and that is quite sufficient for many Indian archaeo¬ 
logists to date them back indefinitely. To us it is plain however 
that the term pmana (ancient) is of exactly the same value as 
when the present day owner of a battered Moghul copper coin 
tells you that it is a Sita-Rami, nine hundred lakhs of years old, 
which merely means that in his opinion it is very ancient; that 
is to say, as proof of any particular dating the term ‘purana’ 
has no value at all. A very clear exposition of the evidential 
value of the punch-marked coins and their symbols is given 
by Dr. C. L. Fabri in his article ‘A new branch of knowledge in 
India’.i 

The question of the Pre-Mauryan terracottas is still being 
worried out. So far not one single terracotta from any level 
of any site of the Early Historic Period can be shown con- 


1 Indian Culture, Vol. Ill, No. 1. 
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olusively, even by the unreliable method of archaeological dead- 
reokoning, let alone association with definitely dateable objects, 
to bo of J^e-Mauryan date. As for the criterion of style, unless 
backed by conclusive parallels with material of known and 
accepted date, considerable familiarity with many hundreds of 
Early Indian terracottas makes us regard this method as on the 
whole worse than useless. The primitive and the archaic 
can s^ain and again be shown quite conclusively to bo the 
result of ineptitude and degeneration. Hellenistic Indo-Grcek 
may turn out to be Hellenistic Indo-Roman of the early Imperial 
period when Greek art was ‘the thing*. There are in fact a 
multitude of unappreciated pitfalls. 

Of all the archaic terracottas those found in the Gandhara- 
Taxila area with applied and incised eyes are the most intriguing. 
They can now be shown as coming from fourteen sites in British 
India as well as others in Afghanistan and Tribal Territorj'. I 
cannot with propriety at this stage say more than that excavation 
at Sari Dheri ^ revealed such figures throughout the section 
from two feet to tliirty-five below datum in the main mound, 
and at 40i below datum and OJ below surface at an adjacent 
point originally covered by the mound. As a Hellenistic moulded 
torso was found in the maiti mouiul at 37 1 feet and a Menander 
coin at 32 feet 2 below datum, it is unlikely that anything found 
is older than 200 B.C. This, of course, docs not rule out the 
possibility of finding them with yet earlier associations. 

There is one point, however, that needs clearing up once and 
for all, and that is the possibility of these figures being in direct 
succession to those of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. In point 
of fact, though it would be most helpful and convenient to 
believe otherwise, the figures under discussion have no real 
resemblance to those of the Indus Valley sites. In particular 
we wish to pin dovm this matter of applied and incised eyes. 
Though Mile. Corbiau states, and we are sure and assured states 
quite accurately, in Iraq, Vol. IV, Spring 1937, that ‘Dr. Mackay 
tells me that among the unpublished material of Mohenjo-daro 
this feature is quite frequent ’, the facts are however as follows : 

At Mohenjo-daro out of 510 human figures examined by us 
not one had applied and incised eyes. The example quoted by 
Mile. Corbiau was noted and is a bearded head broken almost 
certainly from a man-headed animal. Of the man-headed 
animals, out of 61, four have applied and incised eyes, and one 
applied and indented. At Harappa out of 673 human figures 


^ Excavation was carried out at Sari Dhori during May, and yctobor 
to December, 1938, by Mille. Simone Corbiau and Mr. Mukerji of the 
Arohaeological Department. The results have yet to be published. 

* As Kushan copper coins were found down to this depth the Me¬ 
nander is we feel a survival in a higher level than its true context, and it 
is probable that some of the square copper coins unearthed between 32' 
and 42' B.D.L. will be found to bo Saka issues. 
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examined one had applied and inoised eyes, and of the 13 man¬ 
headed animals, two only had this feature. This disposes 
finally and definitely of this convention being a survival charac¬ 
teristic of the pre-historic period. 

Another point may also be touched on in passing, and 
that is that there is one figure only from both Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro which has the smallest resemblance to the pre¬ 
historic female figures found at Periano-Ghundai and other 
sites in the Zhob. The latter are of fragile creamy white clay, 
and the ornaments, eye forms, headdress and general style of 
modelling are all totally dissimilar from the Indus specimens. 
The same lack of similarity being found in the painted pottery 
types, this material should be used with the greatest caution 
when looking either for the origins or offshoots of the Indus 
Cultiu:es, both in time and space. 

It would be rash to deny that none of the terracottas found 
at sites other than those containing remains of^the Harappa 
Period is of Pre-Mauryan date, but none of them is demonstrably 
so. The Archaic types from the Frontier Province and Taxila 
and those from Muttra cannot be dated higher than 250 B.C. 
and it is unlikely that any of them are earlier than 200 B.C. 
The terracottas Irom Kosambi fall in line with those from 
Muttra, and the earliest types from Bhita and Basarh may 
possibly be Mauryan but are certainly not Pro-Mauryan. The 
material from Buxar has been treated in such a way that it is 
quite impossible to make head or tail of anything connected with 
this site.i The female figures with moulded faces appear to be 
Sunga and the primitive type with directly incised diamond- 
shaped eyes and small pursed-up mouth can be paralleled from 
Taxila. The alleged Pre-historic and Sumerian connections 
will need to be supported by the results of scientific examination 
before they can receive any serious consideration. 

Surface investigation of sites is, to say the least of it, 
inconclusive. At the same time certain observations made in 
this way may be of some small value. The bluffs above the 
Soan River in the vicinity of the Attock Oil Company’s Works 
are an example and a warning; here on the surface may be 
found any number of quartzite artifacts, a very few chert 
microliths, pottery of the Buddhist Period, and painted pottery, 
some of which may be as early as the 1st or 2nd Cent. A.D., 
but most of which is almost certainly modern. A site near 
Taxila produced one very finely struck micro-core of chert; 
wide and careful search failed to produce further traces of this 
material. The site yields plenty of painted pottery, all of it 


^ Kemaina of a Pre-historio Civilisation in the Gangetio Valley by 
Dr. A. Banei^i-Sastri in the K. B. Pathan Commemoration Volume. 
The references in the text have no relation to the numbers on the very 
indifferent plates. The text is modelled very closely to that of A. K. 
Coomarswamy’s article in Ipek, 1927. 
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dated to the early centuries A.D. if not later. The Akbar mound 
near Gugera, Montgomery District, about thirty miles from 
Harappa, though a vast moimd with deep eroded channels in 
it, does not show a single sherd of Harappa type, though there is 
plenty of pottery, including painted pottery, of Buddhist, 
Mediaeval, and Mohamcdan times. At Harappa however 
unmistakeable ‘Harappa* types are in profusion both on and 
close to the surface. At first sight this does not appear to get 
us anywhere, but it does lead us to one important point. Painted 
pottery in India, without critical knowledge of patterns, shapes, 
colours, slips and texture, is quite meaningless, and even the 
presence of an odd chert flake does not make a pre-historic 
culture. We were under the impression that the word chalco- 
lithic indicated the co-existence of stone and bronze implements, 
yet sites have been called chalcolithic simply on the strength 
of some painted pottery almost certainly of the historic period 
and not necessarily the early historic period at that. 

Enough we hope has now been said to show that a blank 
hiatus of two thousand years in Indian culture does not exist, 
and at the same time give some tentative indication of the links 
available, and the pitfalls that await the investigator over this 
line of country. It is to be feared that it will be possible to add 
but little to this until there has been more and better digging. 




Figs. 1 & 2. Pedestal Type Birds. (1) From 
Harappa (2) From Bala Hissar. 
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I’latk 4 



,, 4. Bird rattle from Taxila. 

,, n. Hellenistic Hearl with fan-shaped 
headdress, Taxila. 

{Fiffs. 4 d? 5 published b}/ the coiirteffy of the 
Archaeological Survey of India.) 
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Some Observations on Two Gopper-plate Grants from 
Bhatera, Sylhet District, Assam. 

By Umbsh Chandra Chaudhdri.* 

{Communicated by Mr. J. C. De.) 

About the Bengali year 1279 (1872-73 A.D.), two copper¬ 
plate inscriptions were found on a hillock in a village known at 
present by the name of Bhatera in the District of Sylhet, Assam. 
This village lies at the eastern foot of a small hill, extending 
north and south from Maurapur on the southern bauk of the 
Kudiara river to the northern bank of the Manu, and spreading 
over an area of about twenty miles in length and between three 
and five miles in breadth, interspersed with several small hills 
about fifty to two hundred feet high, all covered with dense 
jungle. 

Along the eastern side of the hill (known in the records of 
the Forest Department as the Bhatera Hills) and just by the 
side of the Sylhet-Kulaura branch line of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway, between the mile-posts and J ^ lies what was to 
all intents and purposes a deserted hill-fort, with brick-built 
stairs to reach the level of the fort. At the present moment 
however there remains little of what must once have been a 
magnificent structure. 

In the Bengali year of 1279 (1872-73 A.D.), a local zemindar, 
the late Babu Ka6i Chandra Chaudhuri arranged to collect old 
bricks from the above-mentioned fort for some constructional 
works in his house. One of his men employed on the task, 
came across the two copper-plates, placed one above the other, 
in course of digging. Some five or six years later, after the 
death of K&4i Chandra, the plates passed into the hands of his 
youngest brother, Babu Jagat Chandra Chaudhuri. Facsimile 
impressions of them were sent to Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, 
the then Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
inscriptions were transcribed by Pandita Rama Bai and her 
brother l^rinivasa Sastri and the whole was published by Dr. R. L. 
Mitra with a short note, English translation and facsimiles in 
the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for August 1880. 

The plates are now preserved in the Archaeological Section of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


* The author expresses his gratitude to Mr. R. K. Ghoshal for kindly 
revising the paper. 
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As has been said already, it was Dr. R. L. Mitra who pub¬ 
lished a comparatively full and critical edition of the two grants. 
These wore next discussed by scholars like the late lamented 
Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharya and Dr. K. M. Gupta in the 
periodical press of Sylhet and Calcutta. Dr. Gupta further 
re-edited one of the plates (that of Kefiavadeva) in the Epigraphia 
Indica i. 

In the present paper I have endeavoured to discuss the 
two records afresh in the light of such local and topographlc^al 
knowledge as I have been able to collect by a long and continued 
residence in the District of Sylhet very near to the find-spot 
of the inscriptions concerned. 

Locality. —^As we have stated above, the plates wore dis¬ 
covered from the ruins of a fort on a hillock or tild. The hillock 
is about 150 feet high, the highest level portion measuring 
about 400 feet from east to west and about 200 feet broad from 
north to south. ^ 

The eastern side of the hillock has even now distinct traces 
of extensive long and broad stairs made of bricks. These 
stairs, commencing from the upper portion of the hill-fort, go 
down to the bank of a tank which is about 600 feet long and 
300 feet broad. The tank at present goes by the name of Satpadi 
Pukur (i.e. ‘tank with seven banks’), whatever that may imply. 
The Sylhet-Kulaura branch line of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
runs by the western bank of this tank separating it from the 
stairs-system of the hill-fort referred to already. There are 
traces of another old tank a little to the north-west of the hill- 
fort which now passes under the name of Bada Pukur (‘the big 
tank’) and which is about four times larger than the Satpadi 
Pukur. 

The southern and western sides of the hillock permit an 
easy acjcess, but the northern side is steep and difficult to nego¬ 
tiate. Considering the enormous extent of the ruins on the 
hill, it may well have represented the royal palace of the kings 
of the Bhattapataka line. 

Towards the north of the palace or hill-fort, within half a 
mile, there is a smaller hillock which goes by the name of Homer 
tild (i.e. the mound for the performance of Homa rites). At the 
foot of this tildf there is a tank about 150 feet long and 90 feet 
broad. The Homer tild is about 50 feet in height and approxi¬ 
mately 100 feet in length and breadth, though not exactly 
squarish in shape. At the central part of the upper, portion of 
the hiUock, there was the sacrificial pit (Homa kui(f4o) built 
of the same type of old red bricks. The pit itself was 34 cubits 
in- length, breadth and depth. 

About two or throe furlongs to the north of the Homer 
tild wo come to what are called the Darbar! gul and the Darbari 


1 Vol. XIX, pp. 279 ff. 
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tild. The latter stands in the centre of a plain. It is about 
*20 feet high, 90 feet long and 60 feet broad. Here the royal 
personages of BhattBpatBka would seem to sit with their officers 
in a position overlooking the multitude that would gather over 
the extensive plain. The very appearant^o of it points to the 
probability of its having been a vc^ry suitable place for holding 
royal darbars. By the north and south of this plain run two 
small streamlets: The one by the noith side has dried up long 
since, but the southern stream which now bears the name of 
Phulchhada is still active. 

About a mile off, to the east of the Darbarl tild, are the 
Daksi^a Kdndi and the Daksina bil to the cast of which is the 
groat Hakaluki haor. It was perhaps at this spot that King 
Kefiavadeva performed the Tulapuru§a yajna referred to in the 
smaller ins(;ription and distributed dak§ind. 

The plates and their purport .—Both the grants are records 
of gifts of land, houses, slaves, etc., to two household deities, 
probably of the royal family. The earlier and larger of the 
plates records a gift of 375 hdlas of land, in 67 plots and 51 
villages, scattered over the sub-divisions of North and South 
Sylhet, Habiganj and Karimganj and also partly in the plains of 
the Cachar District. Along with this land 296 houses and a 
number of slaves were given away in the name of VateSvara 6iva 
by king Kefiavadeva. Vate^vara &va has been mentioned as ‘ the 
Lord of Srihatta’ (^nhatta-ndtha) in whose honour Ke^.avadeva 
built and dedicated a number of temples. 

The latter and smaller plate is a gift of two hdlas of land 
to Kamalakanta Narayaoa by King Idanadeva, son of Kedava- 
deva, the donor of the earlier grant. Dwelling houses and 
fields included within the area were also given away to the deity 
and a lofty temple was bulit for Naraya]:La or Visnu. 

As regards the dates of the inscriptions a number of sugges¬ 
tions has been offered. The date on the earlier plate begins 
with Pdndava’kulapdUdbda followed by four numerals. Papdita 
Kama Bai and her brother Srinivasa Sastri read them as 2928, 
while according to Dr. R. L. Mitra it stood for 4328 corres¬ 
ponding to 1245 A.D. The latest reading is that of Dr. K. M. 
Gupta who puts the date at 1049 A.D. 

We may now proceed to an examination of some of the 
interesting facts elicited by the records under discussion. For 
purposes of convenience, we have preferred to deal with the 
several points at issue under the following heads : 

(i) Alleged conriec^on of the Bhdterd group of kings vnth 
those of Cachar and Agartald .—^There has been some inexpli¬ 
cable unanimity of views among some of our scholars on this 
particular point i. The Bhattapataka kings have long been 


1 See e.g., f*roc, August, 1880, p. 144; A'p. iwd., vol. XIX, 

pp. 280 ff. 
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regarded as sovereigns of Cachar, the founder of whoso dynasty 
is traditionally supposed to have boon Ghoiotkaca, son of 
Pa^dava Bhuna by Hidimba, daughter of an aboriginal chief. 
As a matter of fact however, tho available data point to a quite 
different conclusion: The peojde who now go by the namo of 
Cacharis were originally settled in the Brahmaputra valley. 
Driven by tho rising Ahom rulers, they betook themselves to 
Dimapur about 1531 A.D. Being still hard pressed by the Ahoms, 
they moved on to Maibong and thence finally to the vast plain 
of Cachar where they established their new home. They were 
essentially a community of uncultured hill-people having ab¬ 
solutely no alphabet whatever and as yet entirely uninfluenced 
by Sanskrit culture. It was in facjt not till after the 16th 
century of the Christian era that the people of Cachar wore 
converted into Hinduism and it was about this period that the 
legend of a Papdava extraction of their kings was concocted to 
keep up their pride. 

It will thus appear that the dynasty of the kings of Bhatta- 
pataka and those of Cachar wore far too separated from each 
other in point of time—^by three or four centuries to be sure— 
to allow us to accommodate any theory as to their being mutually 
related. 

As regards the Agartala kings, it is well-known that their 
dynasty originated from the Shan States of Northern Burma 
and their family title was originally the inconspicuous Phan, 
They entered Assam for the first time in 1228 A.D. It was about 
the first quarter of the 14th century, that sonxe branch of them 
crossed the North Cachar Hills and passing the Lushai and the 
Chittagong Hills, settled itself at Agartala i. This branch was 
converted to Hinduism in the 16th (lentury, i.e. about the same 
time as that of the kings of Cachar. They now changed their 
original family title of Phan into Mdnikya which is current to 
this day. It seems therefore unlikely that the kings of tho 
Bhatera plates 2 had any family link either with those of Cat‘har 
or of Agartala. 

What however looks more reasonable is to surmise that the 
kings mentioned in the Bhatera inscriptions were a group of 
chiefs who wielded some influence in the country representing 
the modern district of Sylhet. This dynasty continued appa¬ 
rently for five generations after which it became extinct. 
Possibly it was only a result of the oncoming Muhammadan 
invasion of the country. Or it may have been that the last 


^ For the origin of the Cachar and Agartala kings, see JB.A. Gait, 
History of Assam, pp. 242-43 fif. 

2 From the nomenclature of the family titles and the names of the 
persons, as well as most of the place-names mentioned in both the copper¬ 
plates, it appears that the land was a part of Bengal and the persons were 
Bengalees. 
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member of the line—^Idanadeva—died without leaving an issue 
and the dynasty came to a natural end 

(ii) Tradition of alleged association of the Iter tild and the 
Homer tild with king Ckburagovinda, —^The whole question appears 
to us to hinge on a mistaken identification and also perhaps an 
unwarranted word-interpretation. In the earlier of the Bhatera 
plates (that of Kefiavadova), the donor king is described (11. 9-10) 
as rijiurdja-So^-Oovinda-ity^ajani Ke^avadeva e^ah which has 
been almost unanimously taken as pointing to there having 
been a second name, Oovinda, of king KeiSavadeva 3. If one 
may hazard an opinion on this point, the explanations of this 
epithet offered so far seem to be quite strained. In fact the 
whole phrase could conveniently be broken up into two distinct 
but inter-related parts: (i) ripurdja-4osi-Govindd-ity= and (ii) 
ajani KeSavadeva e^ajj,^ —^meaning that king Kedavadeva is here 
regarded as having been the equal in might of Govinda (Lord 
Kfspa), the destroyer of enemies. Such expressions, as will 
be rea^y admitted, represent but a common cpigraphic and 
literary convention of the age to which our record belongs. 

It has further been assumed ^ that the ruined mound called 
Homer tild marks the spot where king Gauragovinda (alias 
Govindasimha) used to perform sacrificial rites. This assumption 
is of course a corollary to the supposition that Govinda^ is only 
another name of Kefiavadeva. The explanation suggested by 
us, if accepted, will surely help to dispel such a notion. It should 
also bo taken notice of that Gauragovinda of North Sylhet was 
conquered by Shah Jallal in 1384 A.D. 


1 It appears however from tho later inscription (No. 11, Proc. A.S.B,t 
August 1880, p. 15.3, 11. 25-28) that Tdanadova had a childless elder brother 
{atlMvirah pulra4unyah, 1. 27) and that he had another brother who 
pre-deceased him leaving a widow and a son. No record has yet boon 
discovered of this fatherless child. Perhaps even befrjre ho grew up to 
manhood tho whole country was ongulfed by the Muhammadan invasion. 

2 In the inscription of his son Tdanadeva, Kosavadeva is referred to 
(11. 8-9) in almost identical terms, viz., ripurdja~8om (Jovimta-tdro .... etc. 

2 Proc, A,S.B.., August 1880, pp. 144, 151n; Ep. Itid., vol. XIX, 
pp. 279 ff. 

* Proc, A.S.B.f August 1880, p. 144. 
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The Ancient Workers of Western Dhalbhum. 

By E. F. O. Murray. 

{Communicated by Dr. B. S. OuJia.) 

The Dhalbhum pergannah, which forms the most castornly 
portion of the Singhbhum district of Chota Nagpur, has long 
been noted for the multiplicity of ancient workings that occur 
therein. It has an area of nearly 1,200 square miles through 
which the copper belt runs roughly south-east to north-west for 
a distance of over 50 miles, quite half of which must be covered 
by old workings when parallel lines are taken into consideration. 
In addition to the copper workings the ancients have worked 
gold, both alluvial and quartz, in the southern and eastern 
portions, and soapstone, while numerous small heaps of iron 
slag are to be found scattered all over the porgannah wherever 
the ore occurs; the refuse of the local iron smelters, which 
industry still exists in the remoter }>arts up to the present day. 

On its eastern border is the Midnapore district and the 
States of Mayurbhanj and Seraikela bound it on the southern 
and northern borders, while in the centre comparatively level or 
imdulating country predominates, divided by the range of hills 
that follows the copper belt over the greater portion of the 
pergannah. The inliabitants of Dhalbhum consLst mainly of 
Santals, Mundas and Bhumij with a sprinkling of Hos and 
Edierrias, all members of the group that must have been in pos¬ 
session of the greater part of Northern India in pro-Aryan days. 
Among the semi-Hinduized castes may be mentione<l the 
Goalas (cowherds), the Kumhars (potters), the Kaiiimars 
(blacksmiths), the Perehs or Taiitis (weavers) and the Mahles 
(basket-makers), the last four being essential to the existence 
of village commufiities. The Santals, Mundas and Hos all 
speak languages belonging to the Mon-Khmer group of the 
Austric languages of which P.ater Schmidt found relics among 
the forest tribes of Pegu, Malacca and Indo-China, and along 
the middle Sal win, the Nicobars, and part of the Philippines and 
Oceania. 

Ethnologically the Santals, Mundas and Kols all belong to 
the Pi’oto-Austraioid family which is widely distributed in 
Southern Asia and the Oceanian islands. Risley in his measure¬ 
ments of the various tribes obtained the following indices: 

Cephalic Index Nasal Index Stature 

Munda(lOO) .. 74-5 89-9 1446 

Santal(lOO) .. 74-6 88-8 1610 

Kol (32) . . 72-4 82*2 1660 

( 79 ) 
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The specimens of the last, however, are stated by him to have 
eastern Hindi as their tongue, to live in the United Provinces, 
and to be of Aryo-Dravidian type. This cannot be taken as 
typical of the KoLs of the Kolhan of Singhbhum whose language 
is allied to Mundari and Santali and with whom they have 
similar physical characteristics. Both the Mundas and Santals 
have legends about migrations from the west before the Aryan 
invaders, in times when Indian history was confined to legends; 
and in the Rg-Veda frequent mention is made of the Dasyus or 
Savaras, the Aryan names for the original inhabitants of the 
country. Both Kolarian and Aryan traditions point to these 
tribes as having extended further to the north-west prior to the 
invasion and to having been gradually driven into the more 
southern and eastern hills as the Aryan invaders fought their 
way towards and down the Oangetic plain. 

. Roy 1 has traced the wanderings of the Mundas by they 
traditions and pointed out that many of the names of the enemies 
of the Aryans, mentioned in the Rg-Veda, are to*be found among 
the Mundas and allied tribes at the present day,—evidence 
that the writer is able to corroborate from further examples. 
That the aboriginal races were not mere savages is evident 
from the accounts of their organization, strong-built cities and 
forts which gave much trouble, while their wealth proved a 
source of envy to the invaders. From Azamgarh, now in the 
United Provinces, Munda tradition commences, so it would 
appear that they must have remained for some time in this 
district, an assumption that is supported by Hindu tradition. 
By the reign of Rama Chandra of Ayodhya the Raj-Bhars 
appear to have been the only tribe left at Azamgarh and before 
the departure of the Savaras, or Asuras as they were then called, 
both Hindu and Munda traditions record a deluge. Gradually 
they continued their eastward march before the increasing 
hordes through Bihar into Chota Nagpur, but from their later 
temjiorary sojourn in Rohilkhand and further west the invaders 
would appear to have met with some reverses and the native 
races to have regained some of their terrain. This change of 
tide in their fortunes would seem to be confirmed by sepulchral 
oaims existing near Nagar, and attributed to the aborigines, 
representing two distinct stages of culture. In the first only 
stone implements and rough pottery are to be found, while the 
latter contains iron weapons and gold and copper ornaments. 

The earliest foreign reference to the use of iron in India 
appears to bo the description in Herodotus * of the Indian merce¬ 
naries in Xerxes’ army in 480 B.C. who were clad in cotton 
garments and armed with bamboo bows and cane arrows with 


i Roy, S. C.—^The Mundas and their Country, Chap. I, 1912. 
* Herodotus^ VII, 05. 
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iron tips, which with the addition of axes form the complete 
armament of the aboriginals in modern times. 

The Hos, or Kols, appear to have occupied Chota Nagpur 
from pre-historio times though they are reputed to have at one 
period ousted the Bhuiyas from Singhbhum and to have settled 
there, where the majority of them now are. Their prowess in 
the field earned them their name of Lerrka (fighter), by which 
they are known to the other tribes at the present day, and in 
their encounters with the British fully sustained their reputation 
until they realized that axes, bows and arrows could not seriously 
compete with firearms and cavalry. 

Pliny in Hist, Nat., quoting from Megasthenes, states that 
‘ The tribes which dwell by the Ganges are the Calingae nearest 
the sea and higher up the Mander; also the Malli among whom 
is Mount Mallus, the boundary of all that region being the 
Ganges Mount Mallus is probably identical with Mount 
Mandar of the Vedas which lies near Bhagalpur and the Mali! 
with the Mahlo Paharias who occupy the iiajmahal Hills. The 
Calingae were the inhabitants of the kingdom of Kalinga, 
or Orissa, which, with lapses, preserved its independence from 
the earliest times until towards the end of the eleventh century 
A.D. when Kulottunga I added it to his dominions. That the 
Kolarian tribes were in this region in the sixth century B.C. 
is proved by records of the travels of Vardhamana Mahavira 
who was the twenty-fourth Tirthankara and main founder of the 
Jain religion in which it is stated that ‘he traversed the country 
occupied by the Bajra Bhumi and Sudhi Bhumi (the modern 
Bhumij) who abused and beat him and shot at him with arrows 
and barked at him with dogs, of which small annoyance he took 
no notice 

As a detailed account of the geology of the district does 
not come within the scope of this paper this subject will be 
dealt with as briefiy as possible. Singhbhum is composed 
mainly of Archaean rocks. In Dhalbhuin the Dharwar complex 
is represented by lava fiows in various stages of metamorphism, 
phyllitos, slates, talc, hornblende and micaceous schists and 
quartzites. This period was followed by intrusions of granitic 
batholiths, which in their turn were invaded by doleritio dykes 
of varying basicity, whose extent is generally limited by the 
perimeters of the acid intrusives. The Dharwars are the main 
seat of the Indian metalliferous ores, most of the gold, copper, 
iron and manganese produced in the country being connected 
with them. Copper, having been the cause of by far the greatest 
proportion of the ancient and more modern workings, this will 
be dealt with first. 

The Singhbhum copper belt, which starts from 5 miles 
north of Chakradharpur in the west and runs through the 
States of Kharsawan and Seraikela, enters Dhalbhum between 
the villages of Keryuadungri and Rangadih where old and 
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more recent workings show three more or less parallel runs of 
ore. Further east between Talsa and Nandup and on Chandar 
Bum these veins have been extensively mined by the ancients, 
and in more modern times by the Singhbhum and Hindustan 
Copper Companies, of whose activities Stoehr, Durrschmidt 
and Schenck have left records.^ On Chandar Bum old 
workings are very numerous on throe lines of ore: while 
extensive old workings occur between Talsa and Turamdih on 
the southern line; on the centre and southern linos near 
Sideswar, to be described later, and others further east beyond the 
limit of this article at Surdah and Mosaboni. It is on the last 
of these that the Indian Copper Corporation has developed its 
Mosaboni Mine. 

On Chandar the ancients were well clear of the water-line 
as the summit of the hill is about 700 ft. above the surrounding 
country and most of the ore occurs near the top. Old veiitilatiop 
shafts are to be found on both the northern and centre lines, 
the latter being circular and about 3 ft. in diameter by 20 ft. 
deep to the debris in the bottom above the stope level, 
while the dumps from all three runs of workings are considerable. 
From the numbers of palaeoliths, bouchors and neolithic cores, 
flakes and beads occurring in the neighbourhood, this would 
appear to have been one of the earliest points of attack of the 
ancient miners, and the wreckage of trap implements in the 
dumps leaves no doubt about the extraction of copper having 
boon started with their aid. As plenty of iron ore exists close at 
hand one can only assume that the use of this metal was not 
then general. Between Chandar Bum and Hartopa there are 
no prominent hills along the line of belt and old workings are 
confined to sundry ridges that rise out of the plain, but from the 
latter to Rajdoha they are fairly extensive on both sides of the 
Ga^ha River which cuts across the strike at right angles. From 
Rajdoha, where three inclined and one circular vertical shafts 
have been sunk and one adit driven in modern times, old workings 
are scarce until close to the Kapurgadi Pass where considerable 
mns occur on the hills on both sides. The easternly nin of these 
is continual to Rakha Hill and was included in the area worked 
by the Rajdoha Mining Company towards the end of last century. 
On Rakha Hill old workings are numerous and can be follow^ 
until they run up on to the spurs that connect the northern side 
of Sideswar with the lower country. Hero as at Nandup and 
Chandar three parallel mns are found: the most northemly follows 
the crest of the spur south-east of Roam; the centre, which is 
the most important, the flank of the next ridge to the south, 
while the third is below Sideswar itself. This last consists of 
an open stope running from the valley into the side of the hill 
and connected some way in by a steeply inclined circular shaft 


» Gold, Copper and Lead in Chota Nagpur,'W. King and T. A. Pope. 
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of about 4 ft. in diameter to the ground above. The top of 
the ore shoot being flat this was soon below the surface of the 
rising ground and the shaft must have been sunk for ventila¬ 
tion, though the steps cut in it permitted its use as an emergency 
exit. The northern line was explored by an adit started from 
the valley by the Cape Copper Company, which had taken over 
the assets of the Bajdoha Mining Company in 1912, but on 
holing into a very extensive ancient stope and meeting with 
runs of filling or fallen rock, both above and below the adit 
level, suspended this work. The height of this stox>e was 
probably little short of 160 ft. and of undetermined length, 
but the only things of interest produced were some small baked 
clay pots that had probably been used as lamps by the miners. 

The only imimrtant source of gold hitherto discovered has 
been in the south-western portion of the pergannah close to tho 
Mayurbhanj border. Hero numerous trap grinding and crushing 
stones litter the jungle south of the village of Kundiukocha, 
with further small clusters over the hills in Ma 3 nirbhanj State. 
Isolated ones are to bo found in most of tho localities where 
blue or white quartz veins are available, proving that the ancients 
must have scoured tho district in search of payable deposits. 
Numerous old workings have been found in various places 
around Kundrukocha and in 1913 the Dhalbhum Gold and 
Minerals Prospecting Company was floated in Calcutta to work 
this area. Its activities have already been described i so it is 
only necessary here to state that during thp years 1910-1920 
gold to the value of £25,000 was obtain^, nearly all of which 
came from the Porojarna section. Most of the ancient workings 
follow pipe-like enrichments on folds, but in one case values 
of 2 ozs. over 30 ins. were obtained over a length of 80 ft. 
from quartz that did not outcrop and was thus missed by the 
old miners. The greatest depth so far known to have been 
reached by the ancients here is 97 ft. on a pipe coming down 
from the top of Porojarna Hill, and in the bottom of this were 
found a stone hand hammer and broken chisel. 

Soapstone resulting from the motamorphism of trap is to be 
found in many places all over the pergannah, though by far the 
largest aggregate of workings exists on the hill to the west of 
Bhitar Dadi village, which rises to approximately 700 ft. above 
the plain. The rock varies in colour from light grey to bluish 
grey and is often traversed by streaks or stringers of magnesite, 
which spoil such parts for utensils without occurring in si^cient 
quantity to make their extraction an economic proposition. A 
large portion of the southern flank of the hill is covered by the 
spoil from the workings near the crest on that side, many of 
which are being exploited at the present day to meet the 


1 Gold in Chota Nagpur, E. F. O. Murray, Min. Mag., Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 1, 1923. 
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demand for soapstone bowls and plates, and as this may be of 
interest, a description of the operations will be given. 

The miner, having selected what he considers a suitable 
band of rock in one of the open-cast workings attacks this with 
an implement of local manufacture that is a cross between a 
pick and a hammer until he has cut a circular groove somewhat 
larger than the size of the article desired, that slopes from the 
inner side and is vertical on the outside. When ho is satisfied 
that the groove is deep enough the next step is the removal 
of the piece from the rock, which is accomplished by the use of 
hammer and chisels. This is the most hazardous part of the 
process as owing to the uncertain fracture of the rock many 
pieces break otherwise than intended. Having overcome this 
stage he next gives the piece a rough dressing outside the working, 
after which it is put aside and mining continued. At the close 
of this the miner with the aid of his wife removes the roughly 
dressed blocks to the village where they are to be turned, t6 
effect which a lathe of some sort is obviously^ necessary. In 
the ground are sunk two slats of wood with semicircular notches 
to take a wooden roller about 2} ft. long, to one end of which 
the plate is stuck by moans of lac, two grooves on the roller 
running in the notches preventing lateral movement. The 
motive power is supplied by the wife who takes some turns 
round the roller with a piece of thin rope and holding an end in 
either hand imparts the necessary motion while the man with 
his cutter, a piece of iron or steel let into the end of a stick, 
removes the superfiuous portions. The northern side of the hUl 
is the one that was mainly worked by the ancients, though 
most of their dumps are now overgrown with grass and therefore 
inconspicuous. The old workings, which are here exceedingly 
numerous, generally commenced with the sinking of a roughly 
circular and steeply inclined shaft across the strata and, as 
good bands of the rock were intersected, stopes were opened out 
along them. The methods of detachment and treatment have 
not been determined, but probably did not differ much from 
modern times. 

Remains of the ancient copper workers, as before stated, 
are exceedingly numerous, countless workings, dumps and 
slag heaps testifying to their industry. Below the largest of 
the old workings on the southern line between Tal^ and 
Turamdih occurs the most extensive series of palaeoliths yet 
found by the writer, many hundreds of these being scattered 
over the ground at the foot of the hill and have the appearance 
of having been brought there for treatment. The rough frag¬ 
ments vary a good deal in size, untreated stones being mixed with 
broken ones and chips, but the general run desirable seems 
to have been 6 or 7 ins. by 3 to 4 ins. by 1 to 2 ins. thick 
and from these the implements were fashioned. The pieces 
are nearly all of a fine-grained trap and the actual source of supply 
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has not definitely been determined, though very similar rock 
occurs near Balidi about 3 miles to the south. Higher up 
in the dump from the workings further pieces and a few broken 
bouchers are to be found; some of a coarser grained material, 
but these are mostly small and in all probability mainly fragments 
of those that broke in mining. Above the workings are some 
fiat rocks pitted all over to a depth of about 1 in. on which 
the ore must have received a crushing and picking before it was 
despatched to the smelters below, two crushing stones having 
been found close by. One of the pitted rocks has a hole 
about 6 ins. deep and 3 ins. diameter which may have been 
used for hulling paddy for the workers or for giving the con¬ 
centrates a final crushing with a pestle for the furnace, but 
none has come to light in these parts. More recently, however, 
two broken stone pestles with circular polished handles tliat 
would fit a similar mortar have been found near Rakha Mines. 
Among the palaeoliths at the foot were two stone hammtTs 
and two pieces of roughly polished chisels, the formc^r being 
made from watorworn pebbles of fine-grained trap that probably 
came from the Korkai River about 6 miles west of here and bear 
evident signs of chipping and hammering. Slag heaps and the 
remains of old clay furnaces lie all around and testify to a 
considerable output of copper at this point. Moving oast 
the next places of importance on the south line are beneath 
some trees close to Turamdih village and the flat ground im¬ 
mediately west of the railway line, where most of the Turamdih 
ore must have been treated. Crushing stones consisting generally 
of fiattish roughly circular pieces of trap, or occasionally quartz, 
with depressions to fit the fingers, are plentiful and some small 
slabs of pitted rock used as anvil stones lie around, while slag 
is abundant. Several ring stones have also been found in the 
neighbourhood. East of the railway lino the first place of note 
is on some small hills close to the road on the northern line of 
ore where several traperushing stones of varying texture and 
a few anvil blocks are found. To the south of this the writer 
picked up a roughly smoothed axo-shaped piece of trap which 
from its chipped ends, one sharp and the other rounded, may 
have been used as a wedge. From here we come to Chandar 
Bum whore the workings and remains have already been de¬ 
scribed. The flat rocks above the south line workings are pitted 
like those near Turamdih with a similar deep hole in one of them 
and the rejected material, showing malachite, lies around. 
Slag heaps and the remains of old furnaces abound all round 
the foot of the hill, while to the south-east is a place where 
hornstone and quartzite cores and flakes occur in profusion, not 
far from the banks of the stream which comes down from Dadi. 
Following the heaps of slag eastwards towards Goradi crushing 
and anvil stones occur with these, while not far from the banks 
of the stream on ground that has since been cultivated formerly 
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Stood tho remains of a battery of six old furnaces. The plan 
drawn from measurements taken before their destruction will 



show' the layout, and a portion of one of the clay tuyeres remained 
on the ground. This was cylindrical, about 9 ins. long and 
3 ins. in diameter with a pointed, slag-covered nozzle, the air 
passage tapering from about 1 in. to half an inch at the point. 
Only the hearths of the baked clay furnaces remained, 18 ins. 
wide by 2 ft. long, of the shape shown. Smelting must have 
been much the same as at the present day for iron, air being 
supplied from foot-worked leather bellows to clay furnaces about 
3 ft. high. The bellows are rounded hollowed out blocks of 
wood open on tho top over which a piece of hide is tied, while 
to tho centre of tho leather a cord is attached with the other 
end tied to a flexible stick planted in the ground, a hole being 
cut in the hide for the entry of air. A pair of these is placed 
side by side slightly sunk into the ground at a convenient 
distance for the operator’s feet and air supplied by the bellows 
man marking time and closing the air vents with his feet on 
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the downward stroke while the spring of the stick raises the 
leather again as soon as the pressure has been released. A 
bamboo pipe taking off from each leads to a clay Y which 
joins the tuyere, one set being generally sufficient for each 
furnace though two are sometimes used. The blower’s balance 
is often assisted by a sapling with one end sunk in the ground 
so that he can grasp the clear end with his hands. 

The fire having been lit and charcoal blown up to a good 
heat the powdered ore is fed into the furnace with charcoal and 
in copper smelting either iron ore or kankar lime were used to 
flux the siliceous gangue. Considering the crude methods 
employed a remarkably clean slag resulted,, but in two places 
where the ancients seem to have tried apatite-magnetite rock 
as a flux their metallurgy resulted in numerous small shots 
of copper remaining in the slag. 

Immediately south of Gor^i village is some stony undulating 
ground with spare vegetation, the knolls running towards the 
Dadi nallah. In a small hollow on one flank of the most eastornly 
of these, just above a newly excavated tank, is a bed of solid 
laterito from 6 ins. to 2 ft. thick and about 60 ft. by 30 ft. 
in extent. A little way west of this bed three stones are stuck 
upright in the ground forming a rough line, the centre one 
protruding about 15 ins. and the other two 6 ins. each. 

Both Hos and Mundas 



Based Lid. Bowl Lid. 


have from times imme¬ 
morial been accustomed 
to mark their burial 
grounds in a similar 
manner by groups of 
monoliths, but these are 
as a rule anything from 



t’la. 2. Burial Urns, Goradi. 


3 to 10 ft. high and large flat slabs of stone cover the earthen¬ 
ware pots that contain the remains of the bones of the dead. 
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These slabs may weigh anything from 1 to 16 owt., though 
heavier are known, the size generally depending on the amount 
of influence the deceased possessed. At the present day, how¬ 
ever, many of the Mundas have deserted this method for or^nary 
burial, the corpse being covered by earth over which any large 
stones lying around are laid, while the ‘parkom’, or string b^ 
with wooden frame, belonging to the deceased is placed upside 
down on the top. 

An oi)en hole in the ground near the three standing stones 
being unusual, an investigation was undertaken when this was 
found to be a cemetery presumably of the ancient miners. 
Though stone slabs are easily procurable in the vicinity none 
covered the urns and digging proved that these people hcwi been 
in the habit of stopping the mouths of at least some of the pots 
with a small clay bowl. Altogether twelve clay urns were 


1, Micaceous clay. Wide top. Few bones, 
charred. 


2. Micaceous clay. Wide top. Based lid. Many 
bones. 


3. Ordinary clay. Based lid. Many bones and 
piece of copper. 


Q^®rtzose clay. Wide top. No lid. 

Fio. 3(a). Urn Neck Patterns (1-4). 

extracted on the south side of the stones, from a plot about 
7 ft. by ft., in the hope of finding some relics that would 
give a clue to the times to which they belonged; but probably 
more exist here as well as on the opposite side of the stones. 
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The majority of the urns were made from a micaceous clay that 
seems to have been peculiar to the ancients and is no longer 
used, while the shapes and markings are more elaborate than at 
present. The pots varied in shape and size, being from 10 to 



Ordinary clay. Wide top. Micaceous 
bowl shaped lid. Few bones. 


^ 6. Ordinary clay. Wide top. Stepped. 

‘2 ■ 


8 . 


% 7. Ordinary clay. Bowl shaped lid. Empty. 


//// / 




8. Ordinary clay. Wide top stepped. Based 
lid. Many bones and a few teeth. 


Fig. 3(6). Urn Neck Patterns (5-8). 


12 ins. hieh and 12 to 14 ins. wide at their ma^mum, while 
the neck of each, which varied from 4 to 6 ins. in width, bore 
distinctive marks. Beyond broken bones, some of which 
seemed to be very slightly charred, some teeth and small pieces 
of copper oxidized to malachite, that may have been part of a 
chain: nothing was found. Owing to their broken state none of 
the urns could be preserved intact, but n^rly all 
widely turned back tops, while the smaU clay pots that filled 
the necks were of two kinds, one shaped like an ordinary bowl 
and the other with concave sides and a small fiat base, the 
average size being about 8 ins. in diameter by 4 to 5 ms. d^p. 

A little way above the cemetery crushmg stones of the 
usual type were fairly plentiful, while among them lay three 
neolithic celts and one flat stone about 16 ms. long by 7 ins. 
wide that had a groove caused by gnndmg. A ^ 

split off this stone at one end and both pieces n^ latente 
attached to them along the sides of the crack. The nearest 
portion of the laterite bed is about 30 ft. away and there are 
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no means of ascertaining whether this has been formed since the 
ancients worked here or how far up the knoll it originally ex¬ 
tended. Broken pieces of pottery lie about and in various places 
small heaps of slag, many pieces of which are cylindrical with 

9. 


9. Ordinary c*lay. Large teeth. No bones 


10 . 


y/ 


/ / / / %' 
\ \ \ \ _ 


10. MicaciOoiiH clay. Ordinary clay. Bowl 
shaped lid. Seme bones, » 


n. 






11. Thick micaceous clay. Wide double 
lined top. Few bones and one bit of 
a tooth. 


12 . 





12 Thin dark clay. Narrow single lined 
top witli ledgo. Few bones and teeth. 


Fig. 3(c). Urn Nock Pattoms (9-12). 


vesicular surfaces and vary in size from about one inch to a 
quarter inch in diameter. Along with these are other pieces 
with semi-circular indentations which fit the cylinders, but the 
object and method of manufacture have still to be ascertained 
as well as the reason why such slag should be confined to this 
locality. 

On the way from Kudada to Dadi, close to where the road 
crosses the railway line, occur two main lots and some scattered 
slag entirely different from the usual iron or copper slags of 
these parts. It varies considerably in colour, the greater 
portion being a light brown shading to the usual black, is porous 
and full of largo cavities which look as though some crystalline 
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material formerly existing had since been leached out. In the 
darker material malachite stains are sometimes visible as well 
as long acicular crystals, which under the microscope ai*e shown 
to be muUite. Both blue and white quartz veins occur in slate 
in this locality, while a tufa limestone deposit is found about 
half a mile to the west and small fragments of pottery with 
crushing and anvil stones are plentiful. For a long time the 
origin of this slag could not be determined until one day some 
years ago the writer was informed that beads had been made 
here in the distant past by a small old man who lived on Dhoba, 
the mountain above the village of Bonidi. Further enquiry 
elicited the information that they were sometinu^s found during 
the wet weather washed out of the ground and as the rains w'ere 
then on, an immediate search was undertaken. The recently 
ploughed ground above the village soon produced some red and 
yellow beads, the former of which under the microscope proved 
to be made of a devitrified glass and the latter of terracotta, 
so the village children wore put on to collect as many as they 
could. The result was that a supply started coming in and with 
the glass variety quite a number of {>olished stone ones. The 
majority of the composition beads are cylindrical and a brick red 
colour, varying in size from 13 mm. long by 6 mm. in diameter 
down to sections 6 mm. in diameter by 2 mm. thick, while some of 
the larger cylindrical pieces have been pressed flat before harden¬ 
ing and pinched near both ends, or cast to this shape. Nearly 
all the yellow beads hitherto found consist of sections which 
vary in size from 6 mm. in diameter by 2 mm. thick to 2 mm. in 
diameter by 0*76 mm. thick. Quite a number of blue and green 
beads also appeared, but these are generally roughly rounded and 
considerably more glassy than the others. The colouring matter 
of the blue and green beads is, as one would expect, copper, 
while an assay of the red devitrified glass ones gave results of 
1*72% Cu and 1-68% Fe and the yellow ones also contaiir<‘d 
copper. 

The stone beads are commonly made from camelian, agate, 
onyx, or crystal either roughly rounded or flattened after the 
composition pattern, or facetted with eight or twelve faces, 
the last idea having doubtless been derived from quartz crystals. 
The largest bead is 23 mm. long by 16 mm. in diameter at the 
widest portion, diminishing to 6 mm. at the ends; while the 
rounded agate and jasper ones vary from 16 miii, in diameter. 
One quartz bead about 16 mm. long was shai)ed like a fang with 
a horizontal hole drillecl through the thick end, while another 
one was a flattened hexagonal prism made of black hornstone 
and a third a cylinder of green epidote hornstone, both those 
rocks being establishable in the locality. 

For threading, holes have been drilled I’rom both ends and 
the alignment is frequently so faulty that these have scarcely 
met, the sizes varying from 1*5 mm. downwards. The means 
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and method of drilling have still to be ascertained, but supplies 
of kyanite-topaz-corundum rock are obtainable about 3 miles 
away, where a few stone implements have also been found. 
Lying among the relics of the beadmakers were two broken 
ringstones, one of a grit that occurs on the northern slope of the 
hills and the other of an iron-stained siliceous slate from the top 
of Dhoba Bum. Articles of baked clay were also found, the 
first a ball about 36 mm. diameter with a 6 mm. hole through 
the centre that served some undetermined purpose and a reel 
that probably once held the line on which the beads were 
threaded. Other items of interest were one white glass bead 
partially overlaid with beaten gold that had been stuck to the 
glass by lac, a piece of beaten gold lying in the soil and a portion 
of what looked like thick copper wire 40 mm. in length by 4 mm. 
in diameter. On cleaning up one end this was found to have a 
centre of rod copper, an intermediate ring of black copper and 
an exterior of polished malachite. From the curve on it this 
may have been a portion of a bangle, or by cutting off slices 
and drilling out the red copper core it would have formed beads 
almost identical in shape to the smaller terracotta and stone 
sections. The only remaining article of interest was a pointed 
iron punch 76 mm. long and 20 mm. square, but of doubtful age. 

The beads having been found scattered over the area it is 
impossible to say how they were strung in ancient times, but 
the greater portion of a necklace of col-de-chien length has 
been found with a burial urn and remains of bones near the 
village of Banabassa on the south side of Chandar Bum. This 
consisted of seven oblong and eleven rounded stone beads, nine 
flattened double-necked composition ones, one green one of same 
shape and one red cylindrical one 3 mm. wide by 5 mm. in 
diameter. 

Stone beads of many types are recorded to have been found 
by Bruce Foote in Southern India, ascribed to Neolithic times, 
and on a comparison with those in the Madras Museum the 
writer has been able to find several similar to the Bonidi beads. 
Many neolithic beads seem to have forms common to both 
Europe and Asia, but the most striking discovery comes from a 
find from Montapalam in Pondicherry where the uncommon 
flattened barrel with lined ends shape occurs. A French 
authority ^ ascribes this type to Phoenician influence though 
the Avriter has hitherto only been able to find this form in beads 
from Mohenjo Daro and Ur and not among Phoenician beads 
in any museum visited. 

Some years ago some rounded carnelian beads and a barrel- 
shaped onyx one were dug up at Kundrukocha not far from 
where the old gold workers’ grinding stones are, and some of the 


1 Nunia LafUtte—^Rapport D'ensemblo sur lea Fonilles Ex^cut^a 
daria le aud De LTnde, Paris, 1932. 
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older Tneii of the surrouiLding villages still liavo a few tliat have 
been j>iokod up I’rom time to time. Moi'o recently a trap riiig- 
stoiie and various other stone, implements have also been found 
in this locality, of types similar to those oc(;urriug on the copper 
belt and pointing to both the copper and gold workings having 
been made by the same people. 

Following the copper belt eastwards, little of interest 
beyond old workings, occasional paiaeoliths and cores and flakes, 
is to be found between (ioradi and Rajdoha, or between this 
and Rakha Mines; but just beyond this last i)laco on a spur that 
runs north from Sideswar we come to the ruins of Roamgarh, 
situated on the most elevated portion. This sjiur, which has 
a flat top, is exceedingly steep on all sides oxcei>t where it is 



joined to Sideswar by a thin ewe neck, vhile covering the top 
and extending along the neck to where it (commences to dip 
is the remnant of a thick bed of laterite which presents a vertical 
face of about 16 ft. to the slope on the west and what look like 
two or three 6—8 ft. terraces roughly cut out of the laterite to 
the north and east. The laterite bod extending along the 
neck has the appearance of a causeway, but comes to an abrupt 
end in a face about 16 ft. high, at which i>oint the width has 
narrowed down to about 8 ft. The strength of the position 
from a defensive j)oint of view, except where a supply of water 
is concerned, is very evident and the view' commanded there¬ 
from embraces all the flat country to the east, north and west 
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and the spurs around Sideswar to the south. On the highest 
2 )art are the ruins of a eircular brick-built watch-tower of which 
only some 5 ft. now remain, the rest of the brick walls lying 
scattered around and down the south-eastern slope of the hill, 
llie bricks seem to be of two sizes lightly burned and mixed 
with rice straw, the smaller 10^ X 6 X 3 ins. and the larger about 
20 X 10^x3 ins., but the length of the latter is uncertain as 
so far only broken fragments of these up to 15 ins. in length 
have been retjovered. The circular tower, which is now filled 
with debris in the centre, is set on a brick plinth built on the 
laterite and covered by spear grass for the gi*eater part of the 
year. The place is now the haunt of hyenas which have small 
passages through the laterite leading towards the tow^jr and 
from the weathered material lying on the floor of these they 
probably at one time afforded access to chambers cut out of 
the laterite bed. Some years ago an attempt was made jto 
(‘lean the debris out of the watch-tower until^a small hole put 
through was tested with a long drill and as this failed to find 
any bottom and liberated swarms of fleas, work was stopped, 
la 1926, the place was re-visited after a (jouple of years* absence, 
when two human skulls ^ were found lying on the flat ground 
near the northern entrance that had not been there previously. 
As th(» writer had been asked to collect skulls by W. P. Pycraft, 
these were submitteti to him for measurement with the following 
results: 

Cephalic Index Nasal Index Alveolar Index 
No. I.. 73-4 48-0 101 

No. 2. . .. 72-3 57-4 102 

Near the foot of the plinth on the south side was a flat 
piece of schistose quartzite sticking out of the ground, 5 ft. 
2 ins. long, 14 ins. wide and 3 ins. thick with the central portion 
of one sicle cut away to a depth of ins., while close to it a 
jiiece of similar stone 2 ft. wide lay nearly covered by earth 
and broken bricks. On extraction it was found that the shorter 
side of this fitted the recessed j>ortion of the other stone while 
the opposite side had a 1 in. pivot at either end and a circular 
hole 2 ins. in diameter about midway near the edge. Higher 
up on the flat ground below Sideswar is a slab of similar ro(?k 
10 ft. long by 2 ft. wide by 3 ins. thick, presumably intended 
for Koamgarh, but abandoned on the way and close to it, 
the writer pickofl up a broken stone pestle and various crushing 
stones though here they are far from plentiful, as further west. 
Re(?ently on cleaning out one of the ancient copper workings 
n(‘.ar Roamgarh thousands of pieces of pottery wore uncover^ 


1 These two skulls have been re-examined by Dr. B. S. Guha in 1036 
through the oourtesy of the Keeper of the Natural History Museum. 
South Kensington, London, and a short note will be published in near 
future.— Editor, 
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Shrinee. 

South of As^boni, near the bank of the Garrha Nallah, 
ami north of Badia beyond Mosaboni in the central portion of 
the per^nnah, are the remains of two similar shrines. When 
the writer first knew them many years ago both were deserted, 
but on su^bsequent visits to them the former was found to be 
occupied by a Hindu priest who had collected and replaced some 
of the scattered fr^ents. The walls, which had b^n roughly 
rebuilt to a height of 2-3 ft., were made of laterite bloc^ 
touted and graved in many cases to fit one another in one 
®former was to leave a triangular tongue 
mth one mcbned and three vertical faces midway near one Ind 
t^t fitted a OTrresponding groove in another block while the 
other was to double mortise the centre of a block and have a 
tenoned piece to accord. Another piece of laterite in the shaps 




Fra. 7. Wayside Shrines, a and 5 Laterite building blocks 
c Pedestal. 


of a cmcular pedestal bore rough carving Iming stepped near 
the top ami bottom and curved in between. Among^the relics 
jlug up by the priest was a slab of hornblende schist about 3i ft 
long 1 ft wide and 3 ins. thick that bore figures in twdve 
panels and ornamentation on either side of them At the 

human figure, a deer, an animal like a rhinocorw, a sitting 
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human figure, then a standing one, an elephant, a squatting 
human figure followed by one bending, two human figures, a 
female figure bending, and a female bust; after which the 
ornamentation ended in a large standing male figure whose 
legs and arms were in positions similar to Egyptian carvings, 
which occupied most of the end of the stone. Unfortunately 
during subsequent building operations this stone has dis¬ 
appeared. In addition to this were two phalli of similar rock 


Clcv 


Plan 




Fio. 8. Wayside Shrines, Asanboni. 


] 


and a square soapstone yogi with three projecting bands round 
the top, centre and bottom and a panel in the centre of two 
sides which bore a sitting figure, while the top, which was 



Fio. 9. Yogi. 


recessed, had a spout and a circular boss in the centre level with 
the sides. 
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This shrine is in such disorder that it is necessary to refer 
to the one at Badia for a realization of how it formerly must 
have been. About a mile west of the village of Gbhala and 
not far from the south bank of the Subarnarekha is a cluster 
of trees some of which seem to be growing from an elevation 
higher than the alluvial plateau that surrounds them and in 
the midst of them are the remains of a shrine with walls still 
standing to a height of 9-10 ft. The outside measurements 
are roughly 15 ft. wide by 16 ft. long, with the major axis 
and entrance facing east, and the walls 4 ft. thick made of 
rectangular laterite blocks of. varying sizes; leaving an open 
space inside 7 ft. 9 ins. long by 7 ft. wide which was once paved 
with flat soapstone slabs, one of which bore 'carving in the 
centre that resembled a four-petalled flower. Two of the inside 
blocks of laterite, one on the south side of the 2 ^ ft. wide entrance 
and the other near the western end of the south wall hdve 
niches cut in them with lean to tops and straight sides and 
bottoms, which measure about 5 ins. by 5 ins. at the points 
of greatest dimension and are sunk 3 ins. into the stone. Outside 
close at hand is a circular pedestal of laterite about 3 ft. in dia¬ 
meter and 8 ins. thick stepped and carved in a similar manner to 
the one at Asanboni. Further away ag&in and beside the path 
to Gohala is a rectangular carved soapstone pillar, with roundetl 

head and neck, which pro¬ 
jects about ft. above the 
ground. The rounded head 
is ornamented by a ring 
near the top and vertical 
rolls while the rectangular 
portion which has 11 ins. 
sides at the top, increaediig 
to 13 ins. at the bottom, has 
smoothed bands along each 
side 3i ins. wide at the top 
and diminishing to 3 ins. to¬ 
wards the base so as to leave 
a roughly dressed panel in 
the centre. Beyond Kuyali 
on the road to Kundru- 
kocha are the remains of a 
similar shrine, where the 
, , aboriginals now offer sacri- 

^ ^ flees. The usual laterite 

Fio. 10. Gohala Shrino - Soapstone pedestal and blocks of the 
Pillar. same stone lie about or are 

eiudosed in a mud hut cov¬ 
ered by a roof of thatch. Remains of a fourth shrine also occur 
near the south bank of the 8ubarnarekha River in Mayurbhanj 
State near Baragora where a phallus has a metal * nag ’ coiled 
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around it. The usual laterite blocks and four pedestals, differing 
in size, lie around. Gravely mentions the existence of several 
similar shrines in Ganjam and the northern Telogu (jountry.i 
The aiKjient gold workers have left many traces of their 
industry in the southern jjart of the porgannah, and on the way 
from Kasibera to Kundrukocha is a large flat grinding stone 
with a few other slabs of rock which cover (ilay pots crontaiiiing 
broken bones and must have been brought there by a succjeeding 
generation that marked this burial ground by thnn) upright 
monoliths. The largest collection of grindstones is found in 
the jungle along the western side of the nallali that (jomes down 
from Porojarna and Kerriam where several liundrcMl st(jnes 
]mist have been in use; while the next largest of about 100 stones 
is east of the two Putra shafts, being sc^parated from them by a 
ridge and nallah which descend from the liills forming the 
Mayurbhanj boundary. Another lot ol' about 50 occurs further 
east whore the Rangra spur joins the boundary range and nearly 
all of the three lots of stories seem to have originatiHl from a 
band of flue-grained trap that runs up the nallah ])ast the back 
of Poi’ojarna Hill until it. is lost near Putra South shaft in the 
main range. Why the amuents should have gone to the trouble 
of carrying heavy stones for about a quarter of a mile over rough 
(country and away from water to the Rangra spur is not evkhml 
unless old workings still remain to be discovered in this vicinity. 
The only other large accumulation of stones ocjcurs to the east 
of Mangru; and though rock and water are handy here this 
seems to have even less cause for its existence as no old workings 
have boon found within a mile of the collection. In tlui 
circumstances the writer has come to thi^ (H)n(rlusu)n that t.lu' 
gold workers, coming from the north, fixed this, being in an 
open jiosition and comjiarativoly heall/hy, as their base? from 
which to test the surrounding country, whi(;h in thos(^ days 
must have been covered by dense jungle and have hml more 
than sufficient tigers, leojiards and Invars to add interest to a 
miner’s life. As malaria is also unusually prevalent in these 
parts in the hills and elephants are not uncommon, the lot of 
the early workers cannot have been all that irould he desired. 
The grinding stones are almost always made of trap, though 
o(;casional ones of quartzite or hornstonc are met with, from 
2-3 ft. long, 12-16 ins. wide and 4-9 ins. thick. A few that 
have been wide enough to take two grooves with a dividing 
ridge on each side are known, a,s well as one nearly rectangular 
stone about 3 ft. long by 1 ft. wide and deej) that ha<l a groove 
along each of the four sides and took four (joolies to (uirry, but 
the regular weight is from 30-60 lbs. Generally both sides 
were used and grooves worn lengthwise by the forward and 


^ An Outline of Indian Temple Architecture, F. H. Gravely. 
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backward movement of a stone muller held in one hand on 
material that had received a preliminary (^rushing, sometimes 
from the back of the muller stone or more often from a stone 
specially for this x^urpose. As no anvil stones arti found, the 
same block must have been used for both pui’poses, the process 
being continued until the stone cra(?ked with the hammering 
or a hole was worn through the centre of the gi*ooves. N(iar 
the upper end of the largest lot of stones, below Porojarna 
where the trap widens, a large blocjk on the outcrop has been 
used for griiLding in situ^ but this is unique in this lo(;ality. 

The main old workings arc found at Porojarna, Kc-rriam, 
Kangra and Suraigora while others exist on Jhik, Chailom, 
Gande and Bin Dungris (dungri = hill), and metal tools would 
seem to have been mainly used for mining as only three or 
four doubtful hornstone chisels and one doubtful trap hammer- 
stone have been found, apart from those in the bottoiA of the 
Porojarna workings. Had (joppor beeru used, some of these 
implements would probably have survived the passage of time, 
whereas iron must have been lost by oxidation, so the main 
work here must have been done during the iron age and probably 
later than the commencement of that on the copper belt. The 
finding of stone beads and a ringstone similar to those at Bonidi 
show that this art was known to the early workers, but if copper 
slag formed the base of the glass beads, as seems probable and 
the stone ones were made in the locality, it is not surprising that 
they are not to be found here as the nearest copper slag is about 
20 miles distant. 

A place, that might lead to further relics, occurs near 
Sapgora, over the border in Mayurbhanj, where an ancient shaft 
has a circular stairway leading down to stopes. The bottom 
of the shaft was filled with debris and countless piecjes of eartlien- 
ware pots, jiresumably broken while dealing with the water 
ill the stopes. Unfortunately only some of the debris hod been 
cleared in 1917 before orders were received to stop all work 
and nothing further has been done, though desirable from both 
mining and archaeological interests. 

Summarizing the evidence at present available regarding 
the ancient workers we have the following: 

1. Coins of the third to fifth centuries A.D. near 

Boamgarh; 

2. Tradition and history; 

3. Roajngarh and remains of shrines; 

4. Burial urns and other iiottery; 

5. Beads; 

6. Palaeolithic and Neolithic tools. 

The only definite date that can be fixed from the above at 
jiresent is that of the Kushaii type.coins, found in a clay burial 
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urn with fragments of bones at Bakha Mines, so that the workings 
must date at least from this period. From the projections 
left on the sides of the coins these were probably unused and 
must have been cast in rows in a mould. Similar coins have 
been discovered south of Chaibassa and in various parts of the 
districts of Ganjam, Puri and Balasore as well as in the State 
of Mayurbhanj. If we examine Indian history at the times 
indicated by the coins, we find that the Kushan empire started 
to break up with the death of Vasudeva around 220 A.D. and 
any influence that they had over Eastern India had disappeared 
by the middle of the third century. Chandragupta, the founder 
of the succeeding Gupta empire in the fourth century, married 
a princess of the Liehchavi clan who had Thibetan connections 
so that either he, or his son Samudragupta, could easily have 
obtained technical assistance from the Chinese had they required 
it in the working of the copper mines. In any case, there was 
(ronsiderable trade between India and China over centuries 
through the port of Tamluk. 

Coming next to the legend of the Jains this is as indefinite 
as the Chinese connection, the religion dating from the sixth 
century B.C. and continuing down to the tenth century A.D., 
or 300 years after the time of Harsha, who was visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang and sent and received missions to and from China. Again, 
C.^hota Nagpur formed part of the empire of Asoka, who as a 
true Buddhist honoured all sects, so that there is no reason 
why the lay Jains should not have worked the mines during 
his reign and added to the riches of his empire. On examining 
the records left by Megasthenes of his sojourn at the court 
of Chandragupta Maurya, the grandfather of Asoka, more 
light is thrown on the state of India in those times. The capital 
of Magadha, the ancient city of Pataliputra, was about 9 miles 
in length by IJ miles in breadth, defended by a moat fed by 
the river Son and timber pallisade that had 570 towers and 64 
gates; gold, silver, copper, pearls and precious stones were 
abundant, some of the gold basins being as much as 6 ft. in 
diameter while many vessels, definitely stated to have been made 
of Indian copper, were set with precious stones. During his 
reign woodcutters, carpenters, blacksmiths and minors were 
subject to special supervision, while punishment for Brahmans 
who offended included, being sent to the mines for life. As men, 
it seems, could not be wholly relied upon, the king had an 
Amazonian bodyguard obtained by piurchase from foreign 
countries. Jain tradition affirms that he was of their faith and 
that following a twelve years* famine he abdicated, becoming a 
Yogi or ascetic. The nearest copper mines of any size to the 
capital are those of Baragunda in the Hazaribagh district and 
Sin^bhum, so that it seems probable that they furnished at least 
some of the copper of the vessels used at the court. 

4 
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Some of the ^aidunaga dynasty, which preceded that of the 
Mauryas, are also considered to have been Jain and both the 
Mahavamsa and Hiuen Tsiang refer to the last of this line as 
being the possessor of great wealth and being so hated that he 
was finally deposed. Stoehr and Durrschmidt have loft records 
of a tank below Roamgarh being attributed to the Jains and the 
fort of Roamgarh having been Wilt by a Raja who spoke two 
tongues (do jib). Dalton, however, considers this to mean 
that he belonged to a serpent (Nag or Naga) race, moaning the 
Kols and it may not merely be a coincidence that the Nandas 
were of l^udra origin, having usurped the throne from the former 
higher caste rulers. 

The only other earlier historical reference throws no light 
on the copper workings, but records that under Darius the 
Asiatic satrapy used to pay as annual tribute of 360 Euboic 
talents of gold dust to the Persian empire, or the equivalent 
of about a million sterling on a normal pj?e-inflation basis. If 
burial urns similar to those oetjurring in Singhbhum could bo 
found in other parts of India and some definite date bo assigned 
to them, a further link in the chain could be forged, but at present 
this link remains incomplete, as the urns discovered by Laffittc i 
near Pondicherry bear no similarity either in size or markings 
lo those of Dhalbhum. A question that remains unar>sw<jred 
is—vliy should each urn in the Goradi burial ground have a 
distinctive ne(;k marking; was a record thus kcj)t of tiiose whose 
bones each contained and, if so, with what purpose ? 

A comparison of the beads from Bonidi with those from other 
places shows that many of the ty|)es are almost identical with 
those recently unearthed at Ur and those from Kliorsabad that 
were in the Louvre. The most striking instances of similarity to 
Ur are the flattened barrel-shaped stone beads with lined ends, 
and the terracotta sections, the second shape being also found in 
Egyptian beads and the first at Molienjo Daro. The table 
on p. 103 gives some of the beads found at Bonidi and compared 
with those in tlie British Museum, the Louvre and a few from 
Mohenjo Daro with the dates assigned to those from Ur. Un¬ 
fortunately few of the beads from Mohenjo Daro have been 
accessible to the writer in Calcutta or that column would doubt¬ 
less have more entries, while the Azamgarh beads are confined 
to the exhibit in the British Museum. If any connection can 
be placed on the Ur dates for similar beads at Bonidi, the working 
of copper in this locality would be carried a largo step backwartl 
and the connection of stone implements with the manufacture 
of the beads and the working of the copper would confirm their 
antiquity. 
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8 =3 Stone, DG = Devitrified glass, TC = Terracotta. 


The dates assigned to the 8umcrian beads in the Louvre are 
from 3000 to 2600 B.C. As glass beads seem to be mainly 
(confined to Bonidi no comparison of these has been possible and 
bead types unique to Bonidi have been omitted. 

It may be argued that the civilization of the present in- 
liabitants of the district is so little removed from that of th(^ 
stone age that relics of tliis betoken no groat antiquity, but 
against this may be set the facts that wo have one fairly definite 
date, that all accounts of the working have been lost and that 
they are to-day quite incapable of doing what has been done 
in the past. A comparison of the present-day crude open-cast 
soapstone plate workings with the ordered circular shafts an<l 
stopes of the ancients show how much the earlier civilization 
was in advance of the present, while the smelting of copper am I 
manufacture of beads are not likely to have been entirely lost 
had they originated, or been common practice, among the tribes 
of the district in comparatively recent times. The ancient 
civilizations that existed at Ur, Harappa and Mohenjo Daro 
seem to have many features in common that can only have 
originated through intercourse and time may prove that these 
influences extendeil further eastwards than has bc^en thought. 
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Fig. 2. Gold Crushing Stones, 
Bhitar Dadi. 


Fio. 3. Anoiont Copper Working, 
Baragora. 
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Plate 8. 



Fig. 3. Remains of Stone Mining Tools, Talsa. Fig. 4. Cores and Flakes of Quartz and Hornstone, Banabassa- 
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Abtiolb No. 6. 


Panegyric of Malaivamma. ^ 

By Chintaharan Chakravabti. 

The panegyric which consists of eighty-four verses is a 
rather unique one. The verses form part of a Tantrio work® 
which deals with Yanlra>8 or symbolic diagrams. The doscrip- 
tion in it of each Yantra is concluded by a verse describing the 
author’s patron or one of his ancestors, children or relatives 
referred to as having obtained success through the worship of 
the Yantra under description. It is gathered from these versos 
that Malaivamma, the patron of the panegyrist, who ruled over the 
hilly country called Rukma, situated on or near the mountain 
called T£kama, was the son of Ghanadyamamalla and Parvati 
(daughter of ^rabhadra) and grandson of Sahamalla. It is 
stated that he married Mahalavasanta, daughter of Dalasahi 
and Subhadrft, whose dominions lay on the hill called Khaficf. 
As many as seven sons were born to the king each of whom has 
a verse devoted to him. The magnanimity of the king, especially 
with reference to the author, is extolled and it is definitely 
asserted that he gave to Premanidhi, the author of the work 
mentioned above, considerable property and a house in Benarc's. 
It is further stated that he consecrated a temple to god 6iva 
at the confluence of the Mangala and the Gandaki. He also 
secured the release of the king of Mustan who was made prisoner 
in Kakavepi by Jumali^vara. Incidentally the panegyric givt^s 
a detailed genealogical account of Malaivamma going as far 
back as his eleventh ancestor and as far dovm as his grandsons. 

-^- 

1 Malaivamma was the king of a principality in Nepal which was 
later on conquered by the Gorkhas. The country ruled by him was in¬ 
cluded in the Chaubisi states of the Sapt Gandaki Pradesh of the present 
kingdom of Nepal. A short but imperfect history of the rulers of this 
place is given by Hamilton {Account of the Kingdom of NepaU ©to., Edin- 
Dur£^, 1819, pp. 269-72). 

I am indebted for this information to Mr. Suryavikrama Gev^li, 
author of The Life of PrUhvitiarayan Shah, published by the Nepal Sahitya 
Sammelan. 

® This is a commentary on the Yantra section of the Sivatdn^va 
(Chapters XII-XIV). The RA8B possesses two MSS. of the work— 
one complete and the other incomplete. 

One MS. of the work was described by Prof, Peterson {Cat. Sans. 
MSS. Ulwar No. 2389), but he made no reference to these verses.^ Pandit. 
Nar^fima Shastri Khiste also has taken no notice of them in his article 
on The Life and Works of Premanidhi {Ndgaripracdrinl Patrikd, Vol. VI, 
1982 V.S.. pp. 371-379). 
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The genealogical table may be constructed thus on the authority 
of these verses:— 

Anamma 

Candramma 

Dimma 

Nagamalla 

Narayaj^malla 

Rajamalla 

^ivamalla 

N^amalla 

N aray anamalla 

SahaTiialla 

G1 lanaAy aniainalla 

Malaivaniina 


—Kaghu ttaina 
—Kaghuiiaray ana 
—Hamo^ 

The author of this panegyric was Promanidhi Pantha who 
hailed from Kurmacala or Kumaon. It is learnt from the 
concluding verses of his works that he was the son of Umapati 
and ITdyotamati and was a worshipper of Kartavirya. Little 
is knoTiTi about his life and family. We are told that he had 
sorrowful bereavements in his family. He lost' his beloved 
wife at a comparatively young age. It seems he thereupon 
left his ancestral homo and came to be settled in Benares where 
on the completion of his commentary on the J^ivatdr^va, he 
was given considerable property and a house by his patron and 
disciple Malaivammadeva. Reference is made to two daughters 
of his—^Mahalak^mi and Kanaka. This much of his personal 
history may be gathered from his (;ommentary on the i^iva- 
tdfjL^va^ in which he incidentally describes his patron and 
makes reference to himself. 

^ inf 

fmxj I 

in 

nmsi f% Hirnuii ’ftinulrnm: h ^ n 



—^Priyavrata 

—Arimardana 

_! _ 

^atrusudana Ananga 
—I^atrudala 

Ravinaraya^a » 

—Kalimardana 
1 

Hayagriva 
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It appears from the introductory verses of the SudaraSand ^ 
(commentary on the TarUmrdjatantra) that he had a third wife, 
Praqamahjari by name, who composed the commentary in 
memory of her son called Sudar^ana. The name of the father 
and the mother of this wife are given as Hai^adeva and 
Har 9 amati. 

The time when he flourished is roughly indicated by the 
references to dates of composition given in some of his works. 
Wc are told that he composed the Mallddarda and the Dtpa- 
prakdAa in 1648 6.E., Pfihvlvremodaya and the commentary 
on the Sdraddtilakn in 1659 S.E., the Jagatpremoduya in 1663 
l§.E., the PrdyascAttapradlpa. in 1675 6.E. This would point to 
the second quarter of the eighteenth century together with a 
portion of the third as the period of his literary activities. 

Premanidhi was the author of a good many 'w orks on Tantra 
and Smyti. He himself refers to some of them. He mentions 
six works of him at the end of his commentary on the ^dradd- 
tiloka'y and three at the end of the SahdaprakdAn, while the MaUd- 
dar4(i incidentally refers to the Bhaktitarangim. In the des¬ 
criptive catalogue and the lists of his works based on them as 
given by Aufrecht and Kane different portions of the same 
w'ork appear to have in some cases been indicated as separate 


iiWT ^ 
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Fol. 37B of the MS. described under ASB. VIII, 6817, Also of. the 
last verse of the panegyric. 

^ Ndgaripr<icdrini Patrikd, N.S., Vol. VI (1982 V.S., p. 376, f.n.). 
The commentary is also attributed to Premanidhi (Cat. Cat. 1. 222, II. 46). 
A portion of the commentary is preserved in a fragmentary manuscript 
described in ASB. VIII. 6819. An edition of its first chapter on the 
basis of one imperfect manuscript belonging to the Sanskrit College of 
Calcutta has been published by Dr. J, B. Chaudhuri (Calcutta, 1940). 
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works. The same work has also sometimes been referred to 
under different titles. A brief account of the works on which 
more or less definite information is available is given below:— 

1. Prayogaratndkara deals with the rites in connection 
with the worship of Kartavirya. No complete MS. of the work 
is known. Portions of the work found scattered in different 
parts of the country made it difiicult to form an idea of the 
exact nature of the work. Eggeling in his India Office Catalogue 
(I.O. IV. 2595) frankly acknowledges this difficulty. A MS. 
of the concluding portion of the work belonging to the old 
collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal contains a 
detaUod list of contents and thus indicates its extent and reveals 
its identity. It is gathered therefrom that the work is complete 
in three parts, each divided into several chapters. The Govern¬ 
ment' Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the RASB contains 
a MS. of the first three chapters of the second part of the work 
while MSS. containing the first nine chapters of*the first part 
and the last three of the third part are found respectively in the 
India Office (I.O. IV. 2595) and the old collection of the Society 
(No. I.E. 64). Several other chapters, not identified heretofore, 
are also found scattered in different places. Thus the old collec¬ 
tion of the Society contains MSS. of the last chapters of Book II 
as also first and second chapters of Book III (Nos. I.E. 52 and 
ni. B. 66). A MS. of the first chapter of the last Book ha« 
already been described in ASB. III. 2412 and Nep., II., p. 141. 

2. Pfihvtpremodaya ^ (composed in 1669 6.E.). The last 
section of the work appears to deal with PrdyaJciUa. A fragment 
of a work on ddna found along with the Society’s incomplete 
MS. of the Mallddar^a may not unlikely belong to this work one 
section of which deals with dana. 

3. JagcUpremodaya (ASB. III. p. 189). The work was 
composed in 1663 iS.E. This, at least a part of it, deals with 
Praya^citta. 

4. Prdyaicittapradipa (composed in 1675 6.E.) 2. A work 
of the same name composed in 1654 I^.E. is also attributed to 
the patrons of Premanidhi—^Malaivamma and his wife. A MS. 
of this work is reported to exist in the library of Raj guru Hemraj 
of Nepal 2. 

6. Dtpaprakdia (ASB. VIII. 6611). The work deals with 
the rite of dedicating lamps to Kartavirya. The topic also 
covers the first chapter of the last Book of the Prayogaratmhara. 


1 I am indebted to Mr. P. K. Gode, Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, for kindly supplying mo with a description of the 
fragmentary MS. of the work belonging to the Institute. 

* Kane, History of Dharmaidstra (p. 713). The concluding verses 
of the Commentary on the S&rad&tilaka refers to the work. 

3 I am indebt^ for this information to Mr^ Suryavikram Gewali of 
Darjeeling. 
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6. ^abdaprakdia (ASB. VIII. 6511A). This constitutes 
a commentary by the author himself on his DlpaprdkdSa, 

7. BhaMitaranginl or BhaktataraH^nl referred to in the 
MaUSdaria as well as at the end of the Sabdaprakd4a. 

8. Commentary on the &draddtilaka which is stated to 
have been composed in 1737 A.D. and a MS. of which is men¬ 
tioned by Stein in his Catalogue of the MSS. of the Baghunath 
Temple Library, Kashmir (p. 237). 

9. Commentary on the ^aldisamgamaiantra (Cat. Cat. I. 
364, 623). 

10. MalladarSa^ a commentary on the Yantra section of 
the i^ivaidndavn. The RASB posst^sses two MSS. of a work 
of this name—one of which refers to Premanidhi as its author, 
while the other, which is incomplete, is bigger but anonymous 
and has slight oc^casional agreements with the former. The MSS. 
are described in ASB. VIII. 6817, 5971. Though the name of 
the author is not indicated in the latter MS., it has most of the 
introductory verses of the former and it refers to other works 
of the author in terms that clearly point to Premanidhi as its 
author as well i. The date of composition of the work is stated 
to be 1648 6.E. (Khiste, op. cit., p. 374). 

The verses of the panegyric of which only the first one is 
found in the portion preserved in the incomplete MS. (Fol. 123A 
of the MS. described under ASB. VIII. 5971 where it is \vrongly 
attributed to Ghanadyamanialla) are j^ublished below on the 
basis of the complete MS. (ASB. VIIT. 6817). It will be notic ed 
that the verses are full of corrupt readings which cannot be 
corrected without the help of othei- MSS. It is however 
expected that the published te^t, though corrupt, will be 
helpful in the study of the history of the ^"a^maa of Nepal. 


List of abbreviations ttskd in the paper. 

ASB.—^Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts belonging 
to the Government Collections in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Cat. Cat.—Catalogus Catalogorum, by T. Aufrocht. 

I.O. —^Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of the India Office, by Eggeling. 

Nep.—Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected paper MSS. belonging 
to the Durber Library, Nepal, by H. P. Shastri, 
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ARTIOIiB No. 7. 

Philosophy of Rural Reconstruction In China.i 
By John B. Grant. 

Thbeb Major Designations oe Address. 

Reconfitruction in its broader aspect arises from the impact 
of Science upon Society and the necessity for social reorganization 
from paleotechnique empiricism to neotechnique exporimentalism 
followed by orderly social control. The narrower aspect is in 
the sense of overtaking the lag between the twentieth century 
science and its immediate utilization for human welfare in 
unindustrialized agricultural society. This latter is the tojiic 
under discussion. 

Rural reconstruction in China may best be made com¬ 
prehensible by summarizing the major differences between it and 
reconstruction in India. Chinese organization is the result of 
three factors that must be explained to understand the differences. 
First is the 20 years of field experience and lessons learned. 
Second is the extension into the communities of the research 
and training interests of certain leading Chinese universities to 
develop the methodology of successful reconstruction and to 
train in these methods the senior staff requisite for administration. 
Third, the policy of reconstruction, particularly of the universities 
in question, is based upon defined principles whose acceptance 
must constitute the point of departure in planning for reconstruc¬ 
tion if it is to be either significant or successful. This address 
discusses reconstruction under the throe major designations 
referred to of experience gained, university participation, and the 
underlying principles now accepted. 

History. 

Rural reconstruction in China developed in the years between 
the end of the Great War and 1937. This period had two chapters 
—the first of empirical hit-and-miss methodology lasting till 
1934 and the second, a period of systematic planned reconstruc¬ 
tion based upon enunciated principles. The earlier period 
had a number of separate efforts very similar and corresponding 
to those observable regionally in India today. It is umiecessary 
to report the majority of these on account of their non¬ 
reproductiveness and consequent insignificance in determining 


1 An address delivered before the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
March 7, 1941. 
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the main course of evolution. The main movement centres 
around a single individual J. Y. G. Yen. 

Mr. Yen proceeded immediately upon graduation in the 
Yale University to the Chinese Labour Corps in France during 
the war as a Y.M.C.A. secretary. ESs imagination was aroused 
by the almost complete illiteracy of the several lakhs of his 
countrymen recruit^ chiefly from Shantung province and this 
resulted in his initial efforts in adult education through evolving 
a basic vocabulary. This war interest led upon his return to 
China to the establishment in 1921 of the National Association 
of the Mass Education Movement; and, the circumstances were 
such that the movement became nation-wide within a short 
space of three or four years, particularly in urban areas. During 
this period the movement enlisted the eo-operation of scholars 
to determine the most efficient basic vocabulary of 1,000 Chinese 
words that could be learnt by the young-adult in a series# of 
lessons covering three months. The beginnings also were made 
of the requisite literature to implement the basic vocabulary. 
And, during this period several provinces were stimulated to 
establish departments of mass education. The predominantly 
rural character of China directed Mr. Yen’s attention towards 
the agricultural population. Professors of agriculture, mostly 
trained abroad, were enlisted to prepare the requisite follow-up 
literature. However, it was found that the material was so far 
removed from the realities of the problems of the farmer as to 
be almost useless in interesting him. This led the Association 
to establish a rural branch in Tinghsien about 100 miles south of 
Peking, where a few agriculturists settled down to determine 
through experience what wore the real agricultural problems of 
North China. Mr. Yen was soon forced to the conclusion that 
no single social fleld of application of knowledge could progress 
very far in so backward a community without the concurrent 
establishment of other fields. He consequently turned for help 
to the respective university experts in and around Peking, which 
still was the capital as well as the educational centre of the 
country. It was this realization of the necessity for a co-ordinated 
solution of the problem and the manner whereby Mr. Yen was 
able to enlist the interest and enthusiasm of academic exports 
which laid the foundation for the planned reconstruction that 
evolved during the next decade. 

It was during this decade after 1926 that ‘reconstruction’ 
methodology was experimentally developed in Tinghsien in 
education, agriculture, public health, etc., based on the economic 
practicability and socifd conditions of North China. Both the 
National and the Provincial Governments gave official status to 
the Association’s work in Tinghsein, originally established for 
mass education, whereby the Association was given control of 
the Local Gk)vomment through its ability to nominate the 
Magistrate of the subdivision having approximately four lakha of 
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population. In the meantime, Mr. Yen solicited funds for 
support of the work from private channels in China and returned 
from a trip to the United States with contributions of (£100,000) 
five lakhs of dollars to support the veritable social laborator\', 
utilizing more than 100 technical workers which had gradualiy 
been established. The success of Mr. Yen prematurely attracted 
hundreds of officials and others from all parts of China to an 
extent that the railway authorities had to make special provision 
for the number of visitors who also seriously hami>ored routine 
activities. This prematurity of interest was dangerous through 
the discredit resulting from efforts made by many upon their 
return to their own localities to reduplicate what they had 
observed in Tinghsien without having grasped thc^ tc^chnical 
implications and, more important, lacking the trained technical 
personnel to undertake reconstruction. 

The singlemost important result from Tinghsien probably' 
was the manner in which certain universities in and around 
Peking were stimulated to extend the responsibility and scope 
of their social disciplines beyond their ac^emic walls into the 
community. This resulted in the appreciation that the social 
sciences, as much as the natural sciences, are not taught to but 
must be learnt by the students throng opportunity for self¬ 
participation in community exemplifications of the principles 
presented in the classroom. Consequently, undergraduate 
students were sent to Tinghsien under their instructors. Thus, 
in medicine the fourth year students had three weeks’ rural, 
added to their previous urban, ‘clerkship’ in public health, 
during which time opportunity was afforded for some participative 
experience in addition to general orientation in rural reconstruc¬ 
tion as a whole through demonstrations provided in each field. 
This development of university interest coincided with tht‘ 
growing national demand for reconstruction that experience 
proved could be successful only if based upon effective 
methodology and personnel trained in such methodology. The 
natural outcome of this university interest was the establishment 
of a formal organization in 1936 designated the North China 
Council for Rural Reconstruction, consisting of five universities, 
the Mass Education Movement, and the Shantung Provincial 
Government. The purpose of the Council was stated to be ‘a 
(jorrelated community programme of rural reconstruction through 
which controlled field facilities and service for applied training 
and research in the social sciences may bo made available to its 
constituent institutions and to provide personnel of high quality 
to the various enterprises for social reconstruction in China 
which now are in so great need of trained workers ’. The Council 
functioned through a Rural Institute which carried on instruction 
and research in the applied social sciences of civil administra¬ 
tion, economics, soci^ medicine, education, agriculture, and 
engineering. The Council was given political control by 
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Government of the first administrative area of Shantung province 
possessing approximately ten million population. The Institute 
as the joint representative of the Council, universities, and the 
Government possessed the authority to operate the constituted 
community facilities through power to nominate its personnel 
to the official Government posts of the area. The universities’ 
departments as such lost their individual identity in the field 
and functioned solely through the Institute as their co-ordinating 
agency. Faculty members resided in the field. Within this 
area the Council through its Institute designated one subdivision 
of five lakhs of population as its intensive experimental- 
demonstration field. The Institute consisted of two divisions— 
the community service division responsible for the routine 
administration of the area, composed of the heads of instructional 
departments together with the chiefs of the sections or bureau of 
Government, whereby teachers from the universities wejpo 
concurrently appointed as Government officers. The educational- 
research division was composed of the heads of departments of 
instruction, and it was this second division which dealt with all 
matters relating to the educational and scientific policy of the 
Institute and whereby its representatives on the community 
service division was able to control and modify governmental 
administration in terms of its educational and scientific needs. 
Planning was done in the first instance by the Institute for 
subsequent approval by the Council and finally by the Provincial 
Ckivemment. The annual budget of the Institute, apart from' 
routine civil administration expenses, was approximately 
four lakhs of Chinese dollars. 

The Council and its Institute were interlinked by means of 
either its Council or Institute representatives serving on various 
boards and committees of National Government and advising 
the latter’s policy on the one hand, while Government in turn 
was represented on the Coimcil and was able to guide Institute 
policy in terms of the realities of governmental administration. 
A Rural Reconstruction Committee of the National Economic 
Council of the Government was established at Nanking to co¬ 
ordinate the different fields of government and corresponding 
to these represented in the Council’s Institute. 

The colleges of the participating universities drew up syllabi 
for their departments to take advantage of such a controlled 
community and requiring the residence in the field for several 
months of the undergraduate during the last year of instruction. 
Students were given a brief horizontal introduction to the 
several co-ordinated fields of social function before ‘clerking’ 
vertically in their specific subject. Special facilities were also 
designed to permit of a limited number of graduate students in 
each of the social fields. However, any international considera¬ 
tion of China requires the bearing in mind of certain facts relating 
to the time when a modern Government was established. 
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Although the Revolution took place in 1911, it was 1927 before 
the Nanking Government inaugurated civil administration in 
the modern sense. The chief cause for the non-implementation 
of the 1911 Revolution was the absence of technical personnel. 
The first Government university was established as late as 1905, 
the first permanent Government medical college in 1912 and 
other technical colleges even later. Consequently for successful 
rural reconstruction next to solving the problem of proven 
methodology, it was considered necessary to establish provincial 
institutes of public administration to provide x>^rsonnel of a 
vocational level. It was to train the teachers for the latter 
that the University Council Institute set as its instructional 
task because it was obvious that reconstruction would continue 
in name only until provided with modem social servants com¬ 
petent to initiate and to supervise the utilization of modern 
knowledge in the daily lives of the people. Also by 1937, 
reconstruction in China had reached a stage where an acmte 
problem had arisen to protect the movement from being dis¬ 
credited through unsuccessful results of hurriedly created 
provincial bureaux lacking the essentials here described, parti¬ 
cularly methodology and personnel. At this point it becomes 
necessary, in order to interpret the Cbuncil in its true perspective 
to comprehend both the background of sociological thought 
common to the constituent members of the Council, as well as 
the general social-economic level of rural China. The following 
representation of the philosophy must be understood as one’s 
own recollection of the numerous references which were in 
circulation between the various senior members of the Council 
and the innumerable hours of evening discussions that occurred 
in the quiet rural atmosphere of originally Tinghsien, and later 
Tsining, the seat of the Institute in Shantung. 

Philosophy and Economic Level. 

Historians and scientists agree that society is in a major 
transitional epoch corresponding in its revolutionary character 
to the two major ones previously experienced by mankind, 
viz. the period of the proliterate culture to the dawn of history 
when society was founded and the ancient civilizations were 
established. This second period continued until the present 
transformation of society began 300 years ago with the Emopean 
renascence. Social reconstruction to be intelligent or rational 
implies planning. Planning id obviously inadequate unless 
designed in relation to the eventual social scheme as a whole. 
The trend of the present transitional ];)eriod of social organization 
can be defined only in terms of the past and knowledge of 
differences in the present resulting from new factors which have 
arisen. Social thinkers previous to the present century expressed 
ideas on society which increasingly are now becoming accepted 
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fact. Thus Rousseau ^ defines the Social Contract of Society as: 
‘That form of association which will defend and protect with 
the whole common force the person and goods of each associate; 
and in which each, while uniting himself with all, may still 
obey himself alone and remain as free as before’. John Stuart 
Mill2 in ‘On Liberty* clearly foresaw what is today the world’s 
crisis when he defined the biological basis which social law must 
evolve towards in respect to individual freedom of liberty: 
‘Whenever in short there is a definite damage or a definite risk 
of damage either to an individual or to the public the case is 
taken out of the province of liberty and placed in that of morality 
or law*. Herbert Spencer 2 in his ‘The Data of Ethics’ defined 
the conflict between collective and individual cultures long 
before the present crisis arose, proving the truth of his diagnosis: 
‘But here we are met by a fact which forbids us thus to put in 
the foreground the welfare of citizens, individually consideised, 
and requires us to put in the foreground the welfare of the society 
as a whole. The life of the social organism must, as an end, rank 
above the lives of its units. These two ends are not harmonious 
at the onset; and, though the tendency is toward harmonization 
of them, they are still partially conflicting. As fast as the social 
state establishes itself, the preservation of the society becomes a 
means of preserving its units. Living together arose because, 
on the average, it proved more advantageous to each than living 
apart; and this implies that maintenance of combination is 
maintenance of the conditions to more satisfactory living than 
the combined persons would otherwise have. Hence, social self- 
preservation becomes a proximate aim taking precedence of 
the ultimate aim, individual self-preservation. This subordina¬ 
tion of personal to social welfare is, however, contingent; it 
depends on the presence of antagonistic^ societies. So long as 
the existence of a community is endangered by the actions of 
communities around, it must remain true that the interests of 
individuals must bo sacrificed to the interests of the community, 
as far as is needful for the community’s salvation. But if this 
is manifest, it is, by implication, manifest, that when social 
antagonisms cease, this need for sacrifice of private claims to 
public claims ceases also; or rather, there cease to be any public 
claims at variance with private claims. All along, furtherance 
of the individual lives has been the ultimate end; if this ultimate 
end has been postponed to the proximate end of preserving the 
community’s life, it has been so only because this proximate end 
was instrumental to the ultimate end. When the aggregate is 
no longer in danger, the final object of pursuit, the welfare of the 
units, no longer needing to be postponed, becomes the immediate 
object of pursuit’. 

^ Jean Jacques Kousseau, *The Social Contract and Discourses*, p. 14. 

* John Stuart Mill, ‘ On Liberty *, p. 48, 1913. 

• Herbert Spencer, ‘ The Data of Ethics'*, pp, 133-134, 1879. 
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Today, it is umversally acknowledged that the determining 
force whioh shax>es society is Economics. The essential factor 
determining Economics is ^Energy’. Machine energy is synony¬ 
mous with the Industrial Revolution has been clearly analyzed 
by Stuart Chase in ‘Technocracy: An Interpretation’. Chase 
advances the conception of energy magnitudes being the condition 
governing political aiid social institutions. The present emerging 
third stage was preceded by two earlier stages. Primitive 
communities had worked primarily by virtue only of the food 
eaten by their members converted into physical power of human 
muscle. The chief engine was the human being and his available 
energy determined the standard of living of the community and 
its social institutions. This power of the human engine is 
measurable by its food intake and is equivalent to 2,000 kilogram 
calories per capita per day and this was the sole energy during 
the first period of man. The second period originated with the 
early civfiizations when the domestication of animals and crude 
water power was added to man’s energy, thereby doubling the 
magnitude to 4,000 kilogram calories per capita per day. This 
second j^riod extended for approximately 7,000 years until the 
invention of the steam engine in 1775. Since that time the 
machine age, developed with the utilization of coal, electricity, 
and oil, has stepped up capacity in such a country as the United 
States to 160,000 kilogram calories per capita per day. 

It is the lag of eighteenth century economic and political 
institutions behind this twentieth century power that has become 
the basic world problem. Reconstruction to overtake this lag 
in the application of scientific knowledge to human welfare is. 
confronted by two problems: the material one of the lag itself 
and the larger social one of instituting the necessary collectivism 
while safeguarding the maximum degree of individual freedom 
commensurate with the welfare of the group as a whole. 

Social reconstnicjtion to be sucwssful requires technical 
knowledge and the most efficient form of organization for the 
application of that knowledge. It is axiomatic that the form of 
administration is determined by political organization and that 
in turn derives from the per capita energy production of the 
country and the economic philosophy. The organization in 
democracies has been determined hy capitalism. Capitalism as 
a system was first defined after the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution and then passed through the three periods of 
Industrial, Monopoly, and Financ© Capitalism, correspond]^ 
roughly to stages in the progress of science particularly with 
reference to its development of powder and transportation, because 
these two are the new major factors. 

Industrial capitalism resulted in the form of social 
administration designated as democracy but has never attained 
to' the substance. The latter is defined as ‘the form of 


government which asserts the worth and validity of the individual 
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man and that the aim of society is to secure to him the maximum 
of responsible freedom’. TUs definition means that society 
itself must consciously and responsibly aim at social justice 
which will ensure the closest possible approximation to equality 
of opportunity for each member to lead the ^good Ufe*. Con¬ 
sideration of rural reconstruction in the restricted sense of this 
paper implies the enumeration of the unsocial biological results 
that have arisen in older industrialized countries and which 
planning should aim to avoid in countries now becoming in¬ 
dustrialized. Such an enumeration includes the problems of 
population, human migration, race, health, urbanization, rural 
economic crises, cultural lag, social pathology, including 
diversification of social classes and groups, and poverty. No 
successful scheme of rural reconstruction can be formulated 
without knowledge of, and conscious consideration to obviate, 
these problems that inevitably follow in the wake of uncontrolled 
industrialization, economic development, and unplanned demo¬ 
cratization. It is not, however, within the scope of this paper to 
go beyond the hope that officials submitting plans of reconstruc¬ 
tion designed to overtake social-economic lag in rural communities 
possess the knowledge of, and have given the necessary con¬ 
sideration to, the foregoing pre-requisites of historical perspective. 
Major economic factors arising from scientific progress and their 
resultant problems when uncontrolled must constitute the 
background of any thinking, if reconstruction is to claim planned 
technical competency and is to prove successful. 

In addition, the administrator must have the equally 
necessary knowledge of and consideration for the social fields 
in which application has to be made. Society in the course of 
evolution has gradually differentiated, or is in process of 
differentiating, certain major functions listed below:— 

1. Education. 

2. Protection of Life, Property, and Natural Resources. 

3. Production of Goods and Services. Distribution of 

the Returns of Production. 

4. Consumption of Goods and Services. 

5. Communication and Transportation. 

6. Recreational Use of Leisure. 

7. Expression of Religious Impulses. 

8. Expression of Aesthetic Impulses. 

9. Integration of the Individual (Service to Society). 

10. Extension of Freedom (Political Education). 

11. Extension of Knowledge and Adaptation to Invention. 

The first seven have been clearly differentiated while the 
last four are sufficiently recognizable to be thus classified. 
Certain of these major functions in turn have become so well 
established that they now have developed subdivisions which 
are themselves autonomous social administrations, as, for 
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instance, Public Health under Protection, and Industry or 
Agriculture under Production, etc. Consequently, individuals 
responsible for planning reconstruction in the sense of overtaking 
the lag in utilization of knowledge should presumably x>ossess 
technical information of the extent the organization and 
administration of each has developed in progressive countries, 
X>articularly with respect to their latest trends in order that their 
experience is available to obviate introduction of wrong methods 
of organization and administration in the backward community 
under consideration. Furthermore, the complexity and vastness 
of modem social-economic organization implies that the social 
architects in charge of reconstruction must possess comparable 
knowledge of principles requisite for siicjcessful organization and 
administration of each technical field for which establishment is 
being undertaken; and, without which the structure planned for 
is as much doomed to collapse as would be the building of a 
skyscraper or ocean liner by architects proceeding merely along 
the lines of neolithic rural-cum-empirical knowledge. An 
example may be taken from the field of public health. 

Public health is organized (iommunity effort to provide 
individuals of the community with the greatest degree of utQiza- 
.tion of medical knowledge for the three objectives of maintenance 
of health, the prevention of diseases, and the cure of disease. 
The organization to attain these objectives effectively together 
constitute public health administration. Experience has postu¬ 
lated that efficient administration is proportionate to adheren(ro 
of the following six principles:— 

(i) The necessity for the administration of the different 

health functions being undertaken for the whole 
community by a single governing body and not for 
different sections of the community by several 
governing agencies, with necessary co-ordination 
between inter-related sections; in other words, 
there should be ‘centralized direction and de¬ 
centralized activity’. The administration must 
provide for technical supervision and periodic 
appraisal of the efficiency of the organization. 

(ii) Successful administrative procedure results only from 

scientific investigation and demonstration of 
organizational methodology in the measures where¬ 
by knowledge can be applied in practice to groups 
of population. The proper training of the necessary 
personnel in applying the methodology is an 
important requirement. 

(iii) Successful administrative procedure must be based 

upon sound financial considerations and practicable 
economic budgetting suited to the area and the 
population. Where cash purchase of health reform 
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is difficult, the available cash may be utilized for 
. technical guidance and supervision and the citizens 
may offer trained voluntary labour (a pa 3 rment 
in kind), which is the largest item in cash purchase 
of medical protection. 

(iv) Successful community utilization of knowledge for 

publio health reform and medical protection 
requires a certain level of politico-economic progress 
and education. Health of the people is eventually 
achieved through the people being themselves 
possessed of adequate education in, and practice 
of, health knowle^e. 

(v) The securing of co-ordination between the related 

spheres of social services, owing to their mutual 
interdependence. 

(vi) In order to ensure better working and to avoid 

mistakes in local effort, the whole Resign of a publio 
health planning must be before the mind from the 
beginning. Any effort, however small and 
localized, can confer benefit, if it is designed in 
relation to the scheme as a whole. 

These principles may aptly be termed the normal functions 
of that organ of society designated public health, and dis- 
functioning of any one or more must produce social pathology 
resulting in the symptomology of increased morbidity and 
excess mortality. The second is the one most observably 
violated in Bengal, where, for instance, the specific mortality 
for the past decade from such an entirely controllable a disease 
as smallpox has been 43 per 100,000 an compared with 0*07 
and 0'02 for the Philippines and -Java, which formerly had the 
same high rate as Bengal. Consequently, it behoves that 
reconstruction relating to medical protection to be successful 
must be planned in terms of these principles rather than be 
undertaken empirically and so bo doomed to inadequate and 
disappointing results. 8imilar competency to plan in terms 
of principles for each social field must be the qualification of any 
director of reconstruction, who is in this respect comparable to 
the chief of a general staff who would not presume for an instant 
to undertake, himself, the planning or the operation in any 
single field but solely discharges the function of co-ordinating 
into a whole scheme the technical principles and resultant details 
from the several differentiated technical fields. 

It has been stated, apart from the ixnmediate problem of 
overtaking the social lag in as backward a community as China, 
i.e. catching up on the present, that immediate planning had to 
be undertaken in terms of larger world trends, i.e. in terms of 
the future, to obviate the necessity later on for reconstructing 
the organization then being establi^ed. - The principles govern- 
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ing and determining the whole eventual social design were 
not new. For instance, one of the major social results of 
technological developments since the middle of the nineteenth 
century was the bringing into prominence of classes who formerly 
were l^gely voiceless. ‘Democratization of society’ ran parallel 
with the ever-growing interdependence of individual activities 
upon one another to constitute a large whole of efficient social 
function. Technological advances transformed individualistio 
into a herd society, in which individual comi)etition was replaced 
by group co-operation. The resultant subordination of the 
individual was compensated by the improved economic and 
cultural levels necessarily obtainable only through group action 
and therefore planning. The impact of science and industrializa¬ 
tion upon laissez-faire agricultural civilizations increasingly 
created individual insecurities, thereby resulting in herd impulses 
towards salvation by organized security. This produced 
expediency palliatives through various forms of social welfare 
and new deals inaugurated especially during the past half a 
century. One of the results is the transition from recording 
history in terms of the past to the development of a sociology 
attempting to shape history out of the emergent forces of the 
social process now going on and so avoiding the necessity for 
future palliatives. This recent trend is important as marking 
the first period when man is collectively setting up goals and 
organizing himself and society towards scientific attainment of 
these goals through planning and planned thinking. 

Planning requires grasping the complex of events from a- 
number of key positions, from each of which the whole design 
has to be kept in mind in undertaking individual steps. It is 
only through this approach that concrete social events previously 
thought to be accidental can bo seen to be the residt of principles 
working throughout the society and that their occurrence can 
be predicted. Mannheim designates these forces as ‘the principia 
media’; and the importance of understanding these forces for 
social reconstruction arises from the fact that society cannot be 
rationalized as a factory, because its complex and various living 
characteristics if not understood will upset the plan, (conse¬ 
quently, planning is the application of foresight to hiunan affairs, 
so that social progress increasingly proceeds towards a unity 
regulated through differentiated knowledge of the major social 
functions. The problem involved is twofold, because in addition 
to reorganization of society, there must be the freeing and full 
development of individual man througli a new education. The 
chain of events constitutes a cycle beginning with Galileo and 
Copernicus and extending through Arkwright and Watts to the 
changing ideas about man from Rousseau and Herbert Spencer 
to the contemporary encyclopaedists. The lag of social tech¬ 
niques must overtake mechanical inventions and technological 
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improvements. This demands the achievement of a dynamic 
equilibrium that must solve the problem of security of the 
group as a whole. This can be accomplished only through 
adequate social techniques co-ordinated towards a general 
defined objective. Such planning would produce a rational 
mastery of the irrational forces of uncontrolled industrialization. 
The fundamental basis must be education whereby human beings 
become infiuenced towards desiring the greatest good of the 
society as a whole. Numerous educational experiments are 
being made, especially in the past two decades, directed towards 
this aim. In turn, social techniques require a now type of per¬ 
sonnel for administration which is resulting in the civil servant 
developing into the social servant. In brief, science and 
increasing industrialization imposes the necessity for functional 
rationalization of social organization towards objective ends. 
A planned economy implies definite social goals to avoid being 
a contradiction in terms. This requires a planned social strategy 
to co-ordinate all fields of human endeavour through organizing 
social action towards the optimum good of the greatest number. 
The foregomg has been re-postulated and summarized by 
Mannheim in ‘ Man and Society ’ from which much of the summary 
viewpoints has been borrowed. This review of the sociological 
thought of the constituent members of the Council may seem 
unduly lengthy. It, however, must bo fully comprehended to. 
understand the underlying philosophy and aims of the Council 
and of the goal of rural reconstruction. The description in 
1910 of a model T Ford in itself might have proved an interesting 
new phenomenon in transportation but without comprehension 
of the underlying principle of the internal combustion engine 
the description could not foretell either the 1940 Mercury or the 
Spitfire, which a knowledge of the principles of the crude 1910 
engine would permit envisaging. 

‘Land Utilization in China’, edited by J. Lossing Buck 
(1937), is a basic study of agricultural and population problems 
from which further social-economic details are obtained but a 
summary picture of rural China is as follows. The land under 
cultivation is twenty-seven per cent. Agricultural development 
is difficult in consequence of fragmentary holdings. Land-owners 
consist of forty-four per cent of the agricultural population; 
twenty-three per cent are part-owners; and thirty-three per cent 
tenants. The medium siz6 of farm area is 3*3 acres. Taxation 
varies widely from locality to locality but may be said to be 6*2 
Chinese dollars per acre. Illiteracy exists amongst sixty-nine 
per cent of males and ninety-nine per cent of females. The 
death rate per 1,000 of population is 27 and the birth rate 38*3. 
Thirty-nine per cent of farmers are in debt. The per capita 
income for rural areas is 80 Chinese dollars per annum, including 
the value of all the product supplied by the farm. 
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Suspended Activitibs. 

While the China Incident of 1937 disrupted the Council’s 
work almost at its inception in terms of materialization of the 
eventual plan conceived along the broad principles enumerated 
above, it may be of interest to report the immediate spe(;iiic 
programme in mind when war was declared. The Council had 
accepted the three necessary factors in social planning, viz, 
population, natural resources, and the technical arts, with the 
objective of correlation of these three factors in terms of the 
principles referred to. These in turn resulted in the postulation 
of the three initial problems that must be successfully solved 
in social application, namely, competent personnel, successful 
methodology, and the problem of organization including finance. 
The first two wore considered the production aspect of rural 
social planning while the third was the marketing of what has 
been produced for the benefit of the community. Thus, the 
universities constituted the factories of methods and personnel 
and the Institute field the testing laboratory for marketing. 
The Council considered that the determining one of the throe 
above factors of social planning was that of power, and that 
consequently an area whose size and boundaries had been decided 
entirely by a pre-machine age conditions would not permit the 
solution of the eventual problem in mind. This problem is 
internationally similar in nature and has probably boon best 
defined with respect to the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
dosoribod below. When the China Incident arose, the Council 
was actually in process of proceeding along the following lines 
to implement its responsibilities of social planning along neo- 
technical lines. 

The Council through the National Economic Council was 
considering a survey of the natural self-contained power units 
of the country simito in scope to that undertaken by Roosevelt 
for the United States and whose report has predictecl the eventual 
redistribution of political boundaries of that country’s 48 States 
in terms of seven natural power provinces. It was expected 
that the completion of such a survey in China would then permit 
the North China Council to remove its Institute to one of the 
eventual units for its development on a planned social-economic 
basis. There seemed every likelihood that there would bo no 
difficulty in securing the large capital which would have been 
required to develop the power of that area and that must con¬ 
stitute the starting point of a really planned and largely self- 
contained community. The war naturally suspended develop¬ 
ment along those lines. 

Any conclusion of possible international value from the 
efforts towards rural reconstruction in China described above 
would seem to be the extension of university interests to com¬ 
munity problems and recognition of responsibility for its colleges 
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in the social fields to undertake research in determining methods 
for the efScient utilization of knowledge for the betterment of 
human welfare and training in these methods. In this connection 
it is of interest to note the trend of thought in the United States 
in connection with the experience of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority alrea^ referred to. This experiment is probably the 
single greatest effort outside of the totalitarian States to develop 
co-ordination between control of national resources and their 
more efficient utilization for human welfare through the social 
organization of society; embracing as it does an area covering 
part or all of seven States with a population of ten million. The 
present Director of the Authority, Dr. Morgan, has postulated 
(1938) that, ‘Unless the appropriate fields of universities can be 
brou^t into a more realistic relationship with the problems of 
our democracy, there will be no basis for assurance as to the 
future. For ff this is not done, there is little reason to belieye 
that the basic conflict of ideak in our capitalistic democracy 
can be resolved sufficiently to pieserve public confidence in 
democratic institutions as a way of life*. 

Dr. Morgan’s reason for his conclusions was derived from 
the experience of the Authority which resolved the multiplicity 
of local reconstruction problems under four heads: 

1. Jjand. 

2. Economic. 

3. Social. 

4. Political or Governmental. 

Thus, under ‘Land’ are included conservation and utilization 
of natural resources, the problems of flood control, soil poverty, 
farm tenancy as well as the conflict between agriculture as a 
way of living and agrictdture as a commercial or industrial 
undertaking, in addition to the problem of agricultural surpluses. 
‘Economic’ includes the effects of local, national, and 
international markets on problems of plant food supply, the 
imbalance of population with the centralization of industry, etc. 
The ‘Social’ problem includes housing, collective bargaining, 
technology and unemployment, farm tenancy, etc. The 
‘Political’ problems raise the questions as to whether 
governmental units should be based upon political or economic 
considerations; how' to make legislation responsive to public 
needs; the whole subject of taxation, etc. An^ysis of any single 
major problem revealed its inter-relationship to others of equal 
magnitude. Analysis of the etiology and the previous effort at 
solution of those problems indicated their hitherto unrelated 
channels and consequent failure of solution, thereby perpetuating 
the fallacious public notion that our evils are unrelated to their 
causes. The inter-association of the various phases and relation¬ 
ships of these problems are summarized in the analysis in the 
appendix. 
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The approach to solve these problems revealed three great 
needs that had to be met and which revc^aled that the single 
greatest problem should be Education, viz. the university, 
because these three needs proved to be personnel trained in 
reconstruction, a better informed public undc^rstanding of what a 
successful programme involved, and technical and scientific 
research capable of being related and translated into solutions 
of regional and national problems. This extended social respon¬ 
sibility, scope of universities implied not only research into the 
problems listed, but a translation programrne whereby a system 
of education should be developed in order that courses of study 
should include exercises, laboratory and field demonstrations, 
in the social-economic problems of today, adequate to accom¬ 
modate instruction from Kindergarten to Graduate and Adult 
Education. The problems in the more economically backward 
China led to the same general conclusions. 

It may be of interest to conclude by summarizing some of 
the interesting war developments of the Council groups following 
the necessary flight of its Institute from Shantung to Kweichow 
and later to Szechuen. 

War Developments. 

There is not time to give the credit due to the indomitable 
spirit of the faculties and students of the numerous institutions 
which had to flee into Free China, often after overland marches 
of over a thousand miles on foot. The chief effect on the Council 
^as that the geographical separation of universities from the 
Institute precluded the latter from continuing its university 
functions. The Institute staff remained largely intact and it 
was reconstituted in 1938 in the Tingfan subdivision of Kweichow 
province as a vocational training institute to serve provincial 
reconstruction needs. In the meantime, the Mass Education 
Association had removed its headquarters from Hopei to Hunan 
provinc'e, where it was given the responsibility by the National 
Government of organizing a provincial public-administration 
training institute of a vocational nature for a complete war 
reorganization of the administration of the province, which was 
expected to be the front-line after the fall of Hankow. Develop¬ 
ments forced the evacuation of the movement to Szechuen 
province. Here, in early 1940 the movement under Mr. Yen 
in collaboration with the Council Institute established a National 
College for Rural Reconstruction. This is in effect an institute 
for training of three categories of personnel in public administra¬ 
tion, which was made possible by the removal of the Institute's 
resources from Kweichow to Szechuen. The newly constituted 
collie was provided with Tachu, the tenth prefectural area of 
the province, as its community fleld and immediately maugurated 
post-entry training of two types: an A type for senior adminis- 

6 
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tratorw consisting of mature men, many of whom had received 
their training abroad and had held administrat ive posts in China. 
The second, B type, was for young graduates to constitute 
junior personnel. In addition, it is expected that opportunity 
would afford in 1941 for reaffiliation with universities who had 
located themselves in the province, in order to renew under¬ 
graduate training. The reconstituted institute, in its training- 
research programme, retains the six departments which were 
established in Shantung. Its non-routine-administration budget, 
however, has had to bc^ reduced to approximately^ Rs.2^ lakhs per 
annum. 

Onc^ of the most significant war reconstruction developments 
of the Government has been Industrial Co-operation. China’s 
modern industry had become established only near the treaty 
ports and this was the area occupied by the Japanese within the 
first 12 months of the China Incident. Free China could oijly 
remain free provided in addition to war supplies she could assure 
a minimum of essential consumer goods. ^Circumstances of 
transport and of particularly finance would have made import 
almost prohibitive. Fortunately the imagination and foresight 
of a half a dozen private individuals were able to bring together 
the two essentials required for the establishment of industrial 
co-operation, namely, tools and trained workers. A significant 
quantity of the former were evacuated to the interior from the 
coast by Horculian efibrt. There were hundreds of mechanics of 
various categories among the thousands of refugees and these 
were registered and assigned to specific functions. Initially the 
movement got under way through private funds collected by th^ 
small handful of enthusiasts whose demonstration was sufficient 
to ‘prime the pump* in obtaining Government support. In less 
than three years, some 1,700 societies with 23,000 members have 
become astablished with a monthly production of eight million 
Chinese dollars. The dependants of these members number 
200,000. The products come under ten main categories and are 
meeting an important part of the nation’s military and industrial 
needs. It is expected that the eventual establishment of 30,000 
of these co-operatives will provide an economic base which would 
make China relatively independent of most of the essential 
items hitherto imported. 

Many of these industrial co-operatives have formed also 
supply and marketing dej>artments. The movement has been 
fortunate to enlist foreign expert advice on technical matters and 
some degree of research. Those emergency societies will 
undoubtedly lead to a future national federation after the war. 
Groups of them have already formed Unions, the various depart¬ 
ments of which are linking up with Farmers’ Societies for the 
purchase of raw materials, and it is hoped that this will result in 
the permanent establishment of numerous Consumers’ Societies, 
and bring about the completion of the co-operative circle, with 
6b 
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the pre-war credit and marketing societies. Another ancillary 
activity, although jiossibly as significant as the establishment of 
industrial co-operation itself is its development of education. 
The Chinese co-operative law decrees that five per cent of the 
profits must be utilized for a common good fund. The industrial 
co-operatives are providing ten per cent for schemes of education 
and welfare. This education is remarkable in that it emphasizes 
manual skill and science as well as literary and social activities 
in the group. There has been an additional problem to solve in 
meeting the necessity, particularly under the war-time conditions, 
to train staff for the rapidly expanding industrial co-operation 
movement and which has been initiated under almost insuperable 
difficulties in seven regional institutes, where organized course s 
for 10-12 weeks are given as preliminary to ‘i>ost-entry* 
training in the co-operatives themselves. 


Differences between China and India. 

Rural ro(^onstriiction to overcome the lag b(‘t\v(MUi 
Medievalism and the utilization of modern knowledges cannot be 
successful if dependent entirely upon cash purcheise. The 
latter on account of low economic conditions and inadequate 
purchasing power must be limited largely to providing the 
training of self-help workers and their supervision together with 
nec;essary additional technical functions which cannot be j>ro- 
vidod through voluntary effort. The recognition of this priiKiple 
came early in the Chinese experience as it has hero also in India. 
But in China there are two fundamental differenc^es—that 
sui)ervision through cash purchase is functional and si>ec.ific 
rather than general and non-specific as in India and that training 
of voluntary workers is chiefly through drills while lectures are 
limited entirely to demonstration as the reconstru(;tion worker 
can bo trained successfully only by action and never through 
talk. The former difference requires amplification. The sxKJcific? 
problem of reconstruction is postulated as follows: ICnowledge 
of better seeds, of improved animal husbandry, of successful 
methoc's of co-operation, of control of causes of excess mortality 
duo to gastro-intestinal disease, malaria, smallpox, etc., is avail¬ 
able, but the problem is development of methods which will 
bring the knowledge within the practice of the individual villager. 
It would seem that the trend in India, referring to Bengal 
particularly, is to select trainees from groups of villagers in 
each ihana who will each be provided with a smattering of 
knowledge in all fields during the period of a few weeks in camp 
and upon return to their respective villages will be responsible 
for initiating new practices in these fields into the daily lives 
of the villagers. Supervision of these peripheral and voluntary 
workers comes through the CSrcle Officer, who possibly may 
contact each trainee once a month or at longer intervals. This 
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Circlo Officer himself is a general administrator, who has not 
had technical training in any specific field. Consequently, 
while possessing an intelligent realization of the problems 
involved he must refer technical matters for solution to the duly 
constituted authority somewhere between him and the Divisional 
Centre with all the delays attendant in India upon instituting a 
new file and securing action. However, the most serious defect 
is the absence of proved methodology in which the trainee can 
be drilled. This methodology for the purpose in view must be 
one that under technical supervision has been shown to be 
practicable of undertaking by voluntary ‘self-help* effort. It 
is insufficient, for instance, to teU the trainee that gastro-intestinal 
disease is duo to soil-pollution and contaminated water to be 
controlled by sanitary night-soil disposal and safe water. He 
must, himseff, be given repetitive opportunity to dig latrines and 
wells. And these and other drill measures must have been 
previously standardized for local conditions. 

The Chinese methodology was developed along functional 
linos as being more effective under rural circumstances. 
Experience proved that a voluntary village worker with the 
limitations of his own education and the technical background 
providable in a brief pf^riod could not effectively undertake seh- 
help development in more than one field; and, he could even 
then do this only if provided with constant technical supervision. 
The result of experience led to the following unit scheme pf 
organization based upon an area and population that in India 
would be a subdivision. Administering this is encountered 
the first ‘general’ administrator, under whom were functional 
divisions designed to bring the necessary technical supervision 
to the voluntary village worker at frequent intervals. In turn, 
the village workers were designated by each one or two villages 
(approximately 200-300 families) for training in each major 
field provided at the subdivisional centre and as stated the 
training was entirely drill. Supervision and technical services 
were organized in terms of the particular administrative needs of 
each field. For instance, the maximum number that could 
be handled by the unit of the primary health centre was found 
to be 20,000 population in a radius of 3-6 miles, whereas the 
primary peripheral units of agricidture and of co-operation were 
4-6 times this area and population. There is no time to describe 
the detailed administration of even one field. But the following 
summary of the public health may illustrate the principle in 
question. Self-help in the village was represented by three 
individuals: the voluntary health worker, the school teacW, and 
the ‘dai’. Each received a period of drill at the secondary 
subdivisional centre in previously defined standardized routines. 
The technical staff at each primary health centre consisted of 
what in India would be designated a Sub-Assistant Surgeon, a 
Visitor, and a Dresser-compounder. ‘ These had received drill 
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training at a district base. The primary centre personnel 
discharged their curative functions in the mornings to the 
patients largely referred from the village health workers and 
in the afternoons, rotated through the 16 or 20 villages to under¬ 
take supervisory technical functions chiefly preventive. The 
primary centre staff returned to the subdivisional secondary 
centre over the week-ends for ‘post-entry’ training. In the 
meantime the ‘D.P.H.* type of personnel at the secondary sub- 
divisional centre spent part of the week supervising the primary 
centres. Similarly, the village workers, as circumstances 
demanded, attended the primary centres for conferences, and 
once a year returned to the secondary centre generally during 
New Year’s. The cost of such a health administration was 
approximately 16 Chinese cents per annum or between 2-3 annas 
per capita, taking the purchasing power of the rupee as equivalent 
to the Chinese dollar. 

The mechanism of rural reconstruction as eventually 
stabilized was to take the subdivision (hsien) as the unit of 
operation and to set-up the secondary centre at the subdivisional 
headquarters. This included technical personnel and facilities 
for each of the social fields. Mass education was the vehicle 
through which other reconstruction activities were built around. 
Experience proved that little value could result from education 
of adults after the ago of 30 years and consequently mass 
education was limited to adolescents and young-adults. The 
products of education were constituted into a self-governing 
village association who selected individual members to be 
sent to the secondary centres for training in the separate fields 
and then upon completion of training were made responsible for 
the extension of activities in that field within the village. As has 
already been indicated, in each field the voluntary workers 
were provided with standardized plans which were supervised 
from the primary technical centre of each administration. It 
was considered that the initial stage of reconstruction was 
passed when the village in question had reached the level of 
constituting its own primary school, the teachers for wMch, 
regardless of previous conventional training, wore given additional 
instruction at the Normal School at the secondary centre. 
Stabilization of reconstruction required the period nec^sary 
until the products of these schools could take their place in the 
community. The pedagogic motive within the school was one 
whereby the pupils reduplicated various activities of community 
life in their school syllabus particularly in agriculture, co¬ 
operation, health, and civics. 

The characteristics consequently of Chinese reconstruction 
are:— 

(a) Specifically trained voluntary self-help in the villages 
for each major social function to be reconstructed. 
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(6) Weekly supervision of voluntary workers in each field 
by specialized technical officers. 

(c) Administration organized by specialized function 
from the secondary subdivisional centre through 
to primary centres in the villages. The fir^t 
generalized officer met with was the one administer¬ 
ing a subdivision. 

(d) The development of administrative methodology is 
the responsibility of universities who themselves 
control large units of population for the purijose of 
determining practical means of applying basic 
knowledge for the welfare of the individuals in the 
community. The university is naturally also 
responsible for training the senior administrative 
officers in each major field of application of 
knowledge. The junior personnel are trained 
locally at the district base while the village 
workers receive their training at the subdivisional 
secondary centre. 

The equipment and nu^thodology of activities from the sub¬ 
divisional base to the village were standardized. 

The primary function of reconstruction in China was to 
initiate and to co-ordinate interested and duly constituted 
organizations and institutions to the joint solution of soidal- 
economic problems of the villages. Reconstruction administra¬ 
tion did not include the responsibility either of solving the 
technical problems, whi(?h were considered to bo a ro8i)onsibility 
of institutions, or of administering activities that was the 
responsibility of duly constituted technical administrations. 
This poliijy seems significantly different on both counts from that 
developing in India, where reconstruction qua reconstruction 
not only itself attempts to develop the methodology to solve the 
social-economic problems but is even undertaking administration 
duplicating duly constituted administration. This poli(iy is 
wholly untenable and mil have to be revised if rec^onstruction 
in India is to produce significant results. 

This foregoing difference in the two policies of organization 
and administration in China and India may be summarized as 
flexible technical judgment versus rule of thumb orthodoxy. 
There can never be a doubt as to which is the more resultful 
when it is a question of fixed programme of files and procedures 
against deeper technical discipline based upon strategy and 
planning. 
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Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and 

Customs. By R. C. Hazra, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in 

Sanskrit, University of Dacca. Published by the University 

of Dacca, Bulletin No. XX, 1940, pp. 367. 

This work was approved as a thesis for the Ph.D. degree by 
the University of Dacca in 1936. In it the author has made a 
careful study of those chapters of the puranas that deal with 
Hindu rites and customs. His aim is to describe the vicissitudes 
of Hindu socio-religious Ufe during different historical periods in 
the past. Dr. Hazra’s book is divided into three sections. In 
the first, the chronology of the relevant puranic chapters has been 
considered ; in the second, the different stages of development of 
Hindu religious rites have been discussed and the third section 
(!onsists of an appendix giving a list ot references to puranic 
texts quoted by the authors of the smrti books. The preparation 
of this list must have involved a tremendous amount of labour 
on the part of the author-. Those passages form the source 
material of Dr. Hazra’s book. This section will prove to be 
extremely useful to future scholars working on this oi‘ on some 
allied problem. Dr. Hazra has tried to determine the chronology 
of the puranic chapters that deal with social ordei and religious 
practice by correlating their contents to the various works on 
smrti. For the dates of the smfti works he has generally relied 
on the findings of Mr. P. V. Kane as described in the latter’s 
History of Dharmjasastra, Vol. I. 

Dr. Hazra deserves the highest praise for the diligent care 
he has taken in collating the original puranic texts with the 
quotations found in the sm^tis but it is to be regretted that he 
has not been able to do full justice to his own material. One 
naturally expects that a scholar who deals with topics discussed 
by the puranas should have a fairly accurate conception of the 
nature of these books. This is a question of fundamental 
importance. Dr. Hazra’s notion of the puranas is open to 
serious criticism. He has failed to recognize the distinction 
between the purana and the mahapurana although the topics 
discussed respectively by these two classes of books have been 
definitely stated in more thail one place by the authors of the 
puranas themselves and are known to Dr. Hazra. These passages 
will enable any one to see that the puranas in thek pure form do 
not exist as separate books at present. They have been merged 
in the mahapuranas. It is, however, quite easy for anybody 
interested in the subject to separate the pure puramc portion, by 
the five well-known characteristics of sarga, pratisarga, vamda, 

( 139 ) 
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manvantara and vamdanucarita, from the other materials, viz., 
descriptions of religious rites, etc., forming the rest of the topics of 
the mahapurana. It seems further that the author has no clear 
notion of the five topics of the purana and the relations they bear 
to one another. One should know exactly why these five topics 
are grouped together in the purapas before one can confidently 
assert that he has understood the full value of the puranic 
material. 

The author has uncritically followed the European scholars 
in translating ‘pratisarga’ as ^re-creation’ and * manvantara’ as 
^cosmic cycle’. As a matter of fact ‘pratisarga’ as a topic of the 
puranas means * dissolution of the creation’ and not ‘re-creation’ 
or ‘secondary creation’. The dissolution of the universe has 
been described in Vayu, Chapter 102, under the heading 
‘pratyahara’. ‘Pratyahara’ is the same as ‘pratisarga’ as will 
be seen from the use of the latter term in the same chapter 
slokas, 46, 63, 131, 132, 133 and 135. If the author had taken 
pains to read the topics considered under ‘manvantara’ he would 
have immediately seen that this term is a technical one indicating 
time scales. The ancient puranakaras have described in connec¬ 
tion with manvantara the time scales they employed for various 
purposes and their methods of indicating chronology. In fact it 
is clearly stated in Vayn, I. 79, that manvantara deals with the 
knowledge or information about time. The term manvantara 
has also been used to denote the period of one manu. There 
are fourteen manu periods in each ‘kalpa’ cycle which has been 
conceived on two scales, viz., ‘human’ and ‘divine’. It is the 
‘divine’ kalpa only that may be called a cosmic cycle. 

The author is under the impression that the sources of the 
five different topics discussed in the puranas are to be traced 
to tales, anecdotes, songs, lores,’etc. (see p. 4). In support of 
this view he has quoted a sloka from the puranas. TUs sloka 
with slight variants is to be found in Visnu, Vayu, etc. The 
Visnu sloka is as follows:— 

akhyanaid capyupakhyanair gathabhih kalpadudhibhib 

puranasamhitam cakrc puranarthaviddradafi. 

—Vi9., III. 6, 16. 

The author has taken this dloka to moan that tales, anecdotes, 
etc., ‘were used by Vyasa in compiling the original purana’ 
(pp. 4, 6). The correct meaning of the i^loka is that Vyasa 
compiled a puranasamhita (a puranic collection and not an 
original purana) and added to it the material derived from tales, 
lores, etc., or in other words he converted the puranas into a 
mahapurana. The third case infiexion in the words ‘ akhyanaib \ 
etc., inthedloka does not signify‘by means of’ but‘together with* 
akhyana, etc. (see Sridharabha 9 ya on the (Sloka). Having 
failed to distinguish between the true nature of the puranic and 
that of the non-puranic materials in ther mahapurana it was easy 
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for the author to assert that *the present puranas have practically 
turned into smfti codes’ (p. 5). According to the puranakaras 
the puranic material proper was collected not from tales and 
traditions but from personal observations of reliable persons 
known as sutas (Vftyu, I. 31-32,4. 8, 99. 213; Matsya, 164. 16-18; 
Brahmanda, 1. 21). That the puranas contain records of past 
events is to be seen also from Vayu, I. 201, and Matsya, 53. 71 
dlokas. 

Besides the five puranic topics the mahapuranas deal with 
visarga or secondary creation, means of livelihood, the incarnation 
of God for the purpose of maintaining religious and social order, 
the manifestations of prak^i and the supreme Brahma. The 
descriptions of various religious rites and customs prevalent at 
different times thus form the legitimate subject-matter of the 
mahapuranas. The mahapuranas have been classified under 
three heads according as they give prominence to Brahma, 
Vii^nu or 6iva, not for any sectarian purpose but as specialized 
records of beliefs and customs with reference to the three aspects 
of the Godhead. It is certainly true that devotees of particular 
sects have utilized different mahapuranas for the furtherance of 
their own faith. 

The author is under the impression that the determination 
of the date of composition of a puranic chapter will enable him 
to fix the chronology of the socio-religious events discussed in the 
chapter. The mahapuranas, according to their own statement, 
have been repeatedly redacted at different periods, and ancient 
materials have found place in comparatively recent writings. 
For instance, in the third book, eighth chapter of Visnupurana, 
Maitreya asks Paradara a certain socio-religious question. 
Paradara replies that in ancient times King Sagara asked this very 
question of Ourva and that he will repeat Ourva’s teachings to 
Sagara in answer to Maitreya’s question. The presumption is 
that in this chapter an ancient tradition has been preserved, and 
it will be very hazardous to assert that the date of composition 
of this chapter denotes the time when the customs described 
therein wore prevalent. Our author has taken no pains to 
avoid this fallacy. It is unjustifiable to assume, as the author 
has done, that the descriptions of the Kali age refer especially to 
the disorganization of the society in tho post-Buddhistic period. 
As a matter of fact the original Kali and tho Kalki traditions 
refer to a much earlier period. The puranic Kali age started at 
the time of Yudhisthira and according to the Kalkipurana the 
exploits of Kalki were events of the past. It says Kalki married 
the daughter of king Byhadratha, took king Vi^akhayupa as his 
ally and killed king Suddhodana and all mlecchas, yavanas and 
other heretics and restored dharma on this earth. (Kalki, 
1. 4. 30 ; 2. 1. 26; 2. 3. 76; 2. 7. 28.) The names of these kings 
are to be found in the puranic dynastic lists and they had 
flourished long before Buddha. 
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The author believes that the purana texts were written as a 
whole at some time or other and therefore whatever was added 
later should be considered as interpolation. Had the author 
appreciated the true nature of the puranas he would have seen 
that it was the aim of tho puranakaras as honest recorders of 
events to keep the puranas up to date by the addition of fresh 
material. In some cases tho names of the successive redactors 
have been mentioned in the puranas themselves. Unfortunately 
the sour(?os that fed tho puranas dried up some time after the 
Andhras and the later efforts to keep the puranas living were of a 
sporadic nature. The mention of such comparatively recent 
events as the reign of Queen Victoria in the Bhavisya Purana 
by some unknown redactor is thus quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the puranas. Therefore, the question of chronology of 
any particular chapter of any purana is to be considered an 
useful problem only so long as it helps us to find the chronology 
of tho events and customs described therein. ^ 

Wherever Dr. Hazra has found a similarity of language in 
tho des(^ription of events or a similarity of events themselves in 
two different puranas he has jumped to the conclusion that the 
one must have borrowed from the other. Dr. Hazra forgets tho 
possibility of a common source, such as a prevalent tratlition or 
the descriptions given by the sutas from whom the puranakaras, 
according to their own statements, got their materials. 
Dr. Hazra vTites: ‘Many myths and legends, which arc found in 
a concise and older form in the Visnu-p. appear in tho Bhagavata 
in a much enlarged and elaborate version .... In the 
Bhagavata there are stories which are not found in tho Visnu 

. From all this it appears that the Visnu-p. is older than 

the Bhagavata’ (p. 22). It is needless to point out the logical 
fallacy that underlies such deductions from negative premises 
but unfortunately this is a favourite stylo of argument of the 
author. 

Wherever in any purana Dr. Hazra has been unable to trace 
a connection between a previous description and an immediately 
succeeding one ho has supposed that interpolations have occurred. 
I quote a typical example. ‘Again, in Mat. 60, 68-71 (Va. 99, 
260-263 ; the Vayu differs in readings in several places) the sages, 
wishing to hear of the future, put to Suta several questions 
about (1) future kings—^thoir names and the periods of their 
reigns, and (2) tho future ages—^their characteristic signs, their 
merits and defects, and the happiness and miseries of the people 
during these ages. Consequently Suta, promising to narrate to 
them the future Kali age, the future Manvantaras and the future 
kingships, begins with the future kings and answers all the 
questions in Mat. 60 (verses 77 to the end == Va. 99, 270-280a) 
and 271-273 (== Va. 99, 281, to the end). About the future 
Manvantaras, which Suta himself wants to narrate nothing 
is said in the Matsya-p. whereas in the V&yu those are dealt 
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with in the following chapter (i.e. chapter 100). From these 
disagreements between the two puranas it follows that the 
Matsya-p. borrowed only those chapters from the Vayu which 
it found necessary without caring for the lines containing 
references to other chapters of the Vayu’ (pp. 29-30). In the 
first place it is not correct to say that Matsya-purana has not 
dealt with future manvantaras. In Chapter 51 which follows 
the one containing the sutas’ promise we (lo finri a description of 
the future manvantaras as promised by the sfila. Then again 
in Chapter 9 also of the Matsya-purana future manvantaras have 
been described. Dr. Hazra would have us belun'o that the inter¬ 
polators must have been very foolish people* as they even failed 
to efface the lines containing tell-tale references. 

In another place the author writes: ‘ thus the unknown inter¬ 
polator creates an opportunity for himself to insert some of the 
chapters of the Kurma-p. In doing so he has tried to efface the 
Saiva stamp which these chapters bear. Thus in a few places 
the names of Siva have been replaced cf)riveniently by those of 
Visnu, while in many other places the nam(\s of the god have 
been retained intact’ (p. 111). 

It seems that according to our learned author it was not only 
the interpolators that showed a curious admixture of foolishness 
and carelessness but also the smrli authors showed similar traits. 
He writes: ‘The few eases, in which the verses quoted by Hemadri 
from the Bhavisya-p., an* found in the Uttara Parvan, must be 
due to the confusion between the titles “ Bhavi 9 ya ” and 
“ Bhavi^yottava ” ’ (p. 170). A<'«;ording to the author although 
some of the smpti WTiters knew the apocryphal character of the 
present Brabma-purana still they quoted from it. They were 
foolish enough to believe in the aiithoritalivenoss of the 
upapuranas and to give them the same importance as the 
mahapuranas as sources of dharma (pp. 146, 151). The attitude, 
seen in some modern scholars, of considering puranakaras and 
other ancient authors as foolish and careless persons incapable of 
even simple calculations, indulging in all sorts of exaggerations 
for the purpose of deceiving people and unable to guard them¬ 
selves against inconsistencies which even a child would detect, is 
indeed curious. 

In Part II of his book the author, in trying to give a de¬ 
scription of the Hindu society and the different stages in the 
development of puranic rites and customs, has depended generally 
on non-puranic sources; ho has merely reflected the well-known 
views of the European scholars. The author’s wong ideas of 
the nature of the puranas and his unfamiliarity with the broad 
principles of the Hindu religion and of the relations existing 
among the vedas, the snqrtis and the puranas, have landed him 
in a pitfall in many places. European scholars have been 
familiar with the history of an almost continuous enmity between 
the Church and the State in their own country and they have 
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naturally assumed from the record of a few quarrels between a 
Brahmana priest and K^atriya ruler that in India also there must 
have been a similar eternal opposition between the Brahmanas 
and the Ki^triyas; their personal attitude towards the caste 
system and towards the supremacy enjoyed by the Brahmanas 
in certain affairs of life made them rea^y believe in the anti¬ 
thesis, brahminical and non-brahminical, which they have 
ridden to death. It is a pity that some Indian scholars should 
allow themselves to be dominated by such views. 

The absence of critical insight on the part of the author has 
resulted in his making contradictory statements at several places. 
Ho writer on p. 252, ‘From what has been said above it is clear 
that in the Puranas the Brahmans adopt every possible means to 
make the people bounteous to themselves. They are not, how¬ 
ever, satisfied with this even. They become so greedy for gifts 
that they call upon the administrative power of the king to^ 
force the people to be charitable to themselves ^ normal times 
as well as in famines . .. The avaricious character of the gift¬ 
seeking Brahmans seems also to be indicated by the stories of 
fatal quarrels over the possessions of gifts’. In p. 266, however, 
the author draws quite a different picture. ‘ In spite of all their 
preachings for gifts, the Brahmans seem never to have ignored 
the ideal of simplicity and asceticism. They formulate that a 
Brahman should live a simple life in which excess of wealth should 
have no place. He should not be greedy, nor should he be 
anxious for the acceptance of gifts, because greed of money 
causes degradation. He should accept from others only the 
amount which will give him a bare subsistence . . . they are to 
spend it for the maintenance of their dependents, for the worship 
of gods, for entertaining guests, for performing sacrifices and for 
making gifts, but never for enjoyment.’ 

Iifferences, deductions and interpretations are not the 
author’s strong points but the book will be considered valuable 
for its apx)endix. 


G. Bose. 
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The Santal Insurrection of 1865-67.— By Kaukinkar 

Datta, M.A., Ph.D. Published by the University of 

Calcutta, 1940. 

1^. Datta deserves our thanks for drawing attention to the 
little known Santal Insurrection. Historians are divided 
between those who can see a pattern in the sequence of events, 
and those to whom the pattern remains hidden. This story at 
least points a moral, that oven the humblest subjects of a country 
are affected by changes in the government. Unlike the Sepoy 
mutiny, the Santal rising was not in its origin anti-British, 
nevertheless it was a result of the spread of British power in 
India. The extensioU of the reign of law and order gave more 
security to the proi)ertied classes, and so far as the Santals were 
concerned, legalised the rapacity of the money lenders into 
whose clutches they were falling. The administration was 
inexperienced in the art of protecting special classes of people, 
and a widespread breakdown of authority resulted. All this 
has been well brought out by Dr. Datta, who also devotes most 
of his pages to an account of the outbreak and progress of the 
insurrection, and the measures taken to suppress it. He has 
assiduously searched record rooms in Bhagalpur and Dumka, 
and has also unearthed some contemporary manuscripts in 
Bengali and Hindi, which portray vividly the hysteria which 
prevailed in the bazaars of what is now the Santal Parganas in 
the rainy season of 1866. It is hard to escape a feeling, however, 
that the actual events of the insurrection, and government- 
measures for suppressing it were of little significance in themselves. 
The occasional clashes between troops and the hordes of primi¬ 
tively armed rioters (for that is what they were in fact), hardly 
deserve to be treated seriously as military operations. 

We confess to being disappointed with Chapter IV, entitled 
‘Sequel to the Insurrection*. Not only was the Government 
convinced of ‘the necessity of adopting prompt measures to 
bring Santali areas under an effective administrative control*, 
but the creation of a non-regulation district led to the possibility 
of Government regarding itself as the trustee of the Santal, and 
so setting up a system of administration suited to primitive 
people. How far this opportunity has been successfuUy used is 
another matter and one which we could scarcely expect to find 
debated in a history of the insurrection. There is not sufiicient 
recognition of the fact that there are very considerable Santal 
areas outside the area in which the disturbances took place, 
in which the Santals continued to live for many decades under 
difficulties which were removed for their brethren in the Santal 
ParganaB as a result of the insurrection. It is not entirely 
accurate to picture the direction of missionary activity to the 
aboriginals as one of the important results of the insurrection. 
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The Rev. James Phillips, of Midnapur, had by 1852 published 
‘An Introduction to the Santali Language’. 

The student of Santal culture will be merely tantalized by 
this book. To take one example, from several that might be 
chosen, there is the twice repeated reference to the Santals 
making use of ‘poisoned arrows’. What is the authority for 
this statement, and can it be trusted ? So far as the reviewer 
is aware the art of poisoning the tips of arrows is unknown to 
the Santals of to-day, nor do they appear to have any tradition 
of such an accomp^hment in the past. Have we here a clue 
to some little known and hitherto unsuspected trait in Santal 
culture, or is the statement based on evidence which cannot bo 
(ethnologically) trusted ? One could have wished for more 
treatment of those features of the rising which would throw light 
on the psychology of primitive mass movements. Perhaps the 
available records are too meagre to yield much result, but it if^ 
a pity that the invaluable narrative of Chotrap Desmahjhi, a 
Santal, who as a boy of fourteen or fifteen took part in the rising, 
is apparently unknown to the author. (It is published only in 
Santali, at the Benagaria Mission Press.) 

There are several appendices which considerably enhance 
the value of the book, and we are grateful too for the useful 
index. 

W. J. CULSHAW. 
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Roveda: Volume I (Aj^takas 1 and 2, pp. 10+478). Trans¬ 
lated INTO Telugu by Shbi B. Mallayya SAstki. 

Published by the Vinayashram, Guntur Dt., Andhra Desh. 

Price Rs.2-8. 

The long-awaited Telugu translation of Rgveda has come 
out for the fost time from the nationalistic Vinayashram, one 
of whose fundamental aims is to publish in Telugu all the sacred 
books of the Orient. 

This volume enables many a layman to have a peep into 
the ancient culture of Hindusthan. The original text is given 
with the avara^ accompanied by a faithful rendering of Sayana’s 
immortal commentary. Here and there the translation affords 
some difficidty in anvaya^ owing to the mixing up of the gram¬ 
matical and the colloquial dialects, so common with the Sanskrit 
scholars of Andhra Desh. The language is lucid, despite its 
archaisms. 

Naturally enough, being the first of its lot, a good number 
of unwanton things have crept into the text, which, we hope, will 
bo remedied in the subsequent volumes. The omission of the 
padapdtha, even in the first edition, causes much regret to the 
students of Vedic literature and culture. So far an edition of 
Rgveda without padapatha was considered to be above uncer¬ 
tainty, for it is the latter that makes many a Rk easy of under¬ 
standing, despite a faithful translation. The complexity of the 
situation has been enhanced by the improper spacing given 
throughout. Curiously enough some mistakes have crept even 
into the text as in 1. 4. 3 for wrarf^, 1.4.10 for 

1. 9. 1 iTwfilfufK for iTff 1. 10. 5 for 

and so on. 

Lack of proper accentuation, as in 1. 12. 9, distinguishes 
some. When our ancients handed down the text wdth projx^r 
padapdtha and avara, from generation to generation with some 
belief in its sanctity, it would have been better if all errors were 
avoided at least in the Rk text. • We hope these things will bo 
properly taken care of in the subsequent editions. 

Anyhow, the text is a valuable addition to the Andhi-a 
Sarasvat, as it serves as an inspiring text for the educationists 
and the literary people to undertake some more editions of t he 
Rgveda in the future. In the preface we are promised that the 
views of the modern interpreters and of some other ancient 
commentators, together with the Translator’s views, will appear 
in the last volume, which, when it is published, will be a reaUy 
noteworthy original contribution in the field of Vedic exegetics 
in Telugu. 

P. S. Sastri. 
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ohar^d to the authors. , . 

10. The proof must, if possible, be returned within one week of the 
date of receipt to the Society duly corrected. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

11. Authors of papers published in the Society's Journal and 
Memoira are entitled to receive graiia 30 copies of each i>aper, and as 
many more as they require on payment of the cost of printing, paj^, 
and make up. Such requirements must be stated at the time of returning 
the proofs. 

12. Papers by non-Members of the Society must be communicated 
through a Member, who shall satisfy himself that the paper is suitable 
for presentation to the Society, and is ready for the press. 

13. No communications under consideration or accepted for the 
Society’s publications may be published elsewhere without the express 
sanction of the Council. 

14. To facilitate the compilation of indexes, each author is requested 
to return to the Society together with the proof, a brief index of the 
contents of the paper. These indexes will be edited and incorporated 
in the volume when completed. 

15. The following systems of transliteralion are henceforth to bo 
followed (as far as practicable) in the publications of the Society, in 
quoting non-European words as such. In giving names of places, authqp 
or books, which would occur in the course of the English text, a *broad* 
transcription, following English values of the consonants and avoiding 
diacritical marks, is recommended. 


SANSKRIT 

^eaa ^r = a T = i t = i ^r=u ^ = u 

^ = r ^ = f « = I ^ = e (or e) $ = ai (or ai) 

^ =s o (or 5) ^ = au (or (Prakrit ^ ^ = ai, att) 

^(Anusvdra) = m x {Visarga) = h x {Jihvdmuliya) s=s ^ 
^ (Upadhmdnlya) = 

Sandhi Vowels may be indicated as a i u 6 o. Ava^rdha^\ 
Accents in Vedic— UddUa & i etu. Svarita — ^a. 


w 



V 

w 


k 

kh 

g 

gh 

h (or p) 

w 

w 



VT 


0 

oh 

j 

jh 

n (or ji) 


9 

W 

w 

V 

== 

% 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

u 




ir 

= 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

V 

w 

W 

IT 



P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

n 





= 

y 

r 

1 

V (or w) 

w 

V 




= 


9 

s 

h 


o5 

1S3% 




= 

1 

Ih 





HINDI (and other North Indian Speeches) 

As for Sanskrit, only nasalised Vowels are to be indicated 
by a tilde mark (~) above the Vowel (e,g. 
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etc.), and f 9 are to be denoted optionally by either d dh or by 
( (h. Care ^ould be taken in distinguishing ^ and i (b and 
v )—the latter preferably may be written as w rather than r, 
specially in intervocal and f^al positions. The final silent -a 
may be optionally omitted : but in quoting Early Hindi, etc. the 
filnal a should be retained. mW as in Rajasthani, Panjabi, etc. 
are to be indicated as in Vedic. 


BENGALI 

The system for Sanskrit, with the provision for nasal 
Vowels and for ^ 5 (=s ^ as in Hindi. For ^ ), in all 

taiaama or pure Sanskrit words, y should be employed, in 
Ptakritic and semi-tatsama words, j\ subscribed ^ 

should be indicated by y. The difference between ^ (s 6 ) 
and ^ v, tt;) need not be indicated for Bengali— b may be 
written for both: only subscribed is to be written 

as tv (e.g. Skt. Viivdsa = Bengali Biitoda). Final -a may be 
omitted optionally, but it should be retained for Early Bengali. 

ARABIC 

In transcribing Arabic, according to the context either 
(i) the native Arab pronunciation (as current in the Jazlratu-U 
^Arab) or (ii) the Perso-lndian pronunciation may be followed, 
(i) Arabic in native Arab Pronunciation— 

> ^ (oZi/ hamza) = ’ J V = b, = t, ^ = th (or ); ^ = j 

(or 6), C = C = U) (or x, or x); ^ = d, ^ = db (or 8) ; j « r, 

j = 2 ; u- = B, wT = sh (orS); =s 9 , = d; = t (or t), 

(or S 5 ); ^ (or y); = f, J = q ; k ; J = 1 ; 

f«am;*j = n; j = w, u; •= 3 h; t^say, i. 

^ ■ respectively = a, i, u (or ft, 6 optionally in place 

of i, a), * s a, i, a; ^ * = 4 ; tr i = 1; J" = u : ir «■ ay 

(or ai); j» e= aw (or au); tamoin = above line; ^ 

{Note: ox =s ‘Abdu-l-Haqq, or ‘Abd al-Haqq, not *Abd-ul- 

Haqq.) 


t (or h, or th). 
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(ii) Arabic in Perso-lndian Pronunciation, in the case of 
the following letters— 

PERSIAN 

As for Arabic in Perso-lndian Pronunciation, with the 
following special Persian letters added: 

V =* P. £ = ob (or c, or «), J = zb (or i), g. 

j may be indicated for Persian by v rather than w. 

For Early Modem Persian, and Indian pronunciation of 
Persian, the majhul sounds of ^ and y (=r e, o) may be 
employed side by side with the ina*ruf sounds (= 1, if)- 

m ^ * 

j. ^ = au, ai. Nasalisation {nun-i-g^unrui) may be in¬ 

dicated by tilde mark (~) on the top of the Vowel, as in the 
case of Hindi, etc. 

Hd-i-mu^tafi can be represented optionally as ah or a. 
The Imfat is to be written as -i- (or -S- optionally). 


URDU 

As for Persian, only i = w, rather than v. See also the 
directions for Hindi. The special Urdu letters in the Perso- 
Arabic alphabet for Urdu are to be transcribed as in Hindi, 
e.g. ‘i* = t, i = d, 3 = r (or r). 


TAMIL 


In transcribing Old Tamil, the modem pronunciation should 
not be followed—an exact transliteration will be enough for the 
purpose. This is in case of the consonants, which for Old 
Tai^ should be indicated as below:— 


A = k (never g, even medially); 
4 ss c (never 6, or j); 
il = t (never d, even medially); 
^ s=s t (never d, or th); 
u ssp (never b, or v); 
i£i/^^djsy, r, 1, v; cs]; m 
not ndr; 00 = r'r', not it); 


ra s h (or g) 

(^ = ft (or ji) 

(sdar =s n; 

d} ss m; 

: n'; /D =* r' (€ai0 a nV, 
‘ 7 (or 1); o\ {dytam) » 1^. 
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Long e and Loi^g o are to be distinguished from the cor¬ 
responding short vowels by the macron or length mark—the 
short 6 and short o being left unmarked. 


TIBETAN 


Vowels— 

a 

i 

a 

6 

o 

Consonants- 

-k 

kh 

g 

n 

(or 0) 


c 

oh 

i 

ft 

(orp) 


t 

th 

d 

n 



P 

ph 

b 

m 



ts 

tsh 

dz 

w 



2 

z 

’(or h) 



y 

r 

1 9 

s 

h 


Silent letters need not be attempted to be indicated in 
transcription, but if necessary, the modern pronunciation may 
be denoted by some consistent system of phonetic transcription 
within brackets after the transliterated Tibetan (or vice versa). 


CHINESE 

Usually the North Mandarin Pronunciation should be 
represented, in Wade’s system, with tones denoted by numerals. 
As far as necessary or practicable, the original Chinese character 
and the reconstructed pronunciation of it in Ancient Chinese 
should be given within brackets. 
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I. The Life op IJasan. 

Name and Parentage .—One of the most important Indo- 
Persian poets of the late seventh and early eighth centuries of 
the Hijra, whose works are read and admired oven beyond the, 
boundaries of India, is Amir Hasan Dihlavi. His full name is 
Amir Najm u’d-Din Hasan Dihlavi, son of Khw4ja‘A14'u*d-Din 
Sist4ni, often known as *Ala’-i-Sanjari (?).i The poet adopted 
Hasan as his TahtMllus or poetical name. As he was bom and 
brought up at Dihli (Delhi) he is known as Hasand-Dihlavi. 
We know very little about his parentage except the fact men¬ 
tioned by some biographers that he was born of a noble family 
of Dolhi.2 The members of this family, it seems, were immi¬ 
grants to India from Sistdn as the appellation Sistdni added to 
his father’s name indicates. 

The title of Amir has been borne by two of the Indo- 
Persian poets, Hasan and his contemporary Khusraw. With 
regard to Khusraw we have historical evidence which says that 
the rank of Amir was conferred upon him by Sultan Jal41 u’d- 
Din Firuz-Sh4h Khalji?^ But there is no such testimony 
either external or internal to show that Hasan was ever raised 
to such a i)Osition by any of tho ruling princes or kings. Most 
of the historians and biographers say that ho was a nadim or 
a courtier at the court of several kings and princes biit none of 
them says that ho was ever made an Amir. Tho biographers 

1 Barani, p. 369; C.P.B., Vol. I, p. 196. Sanjari, I think, is an error 
of the copyists for Sijzi, i.o. an inhabitant of Sijistan or Sist4n. 

2 K.A.. Add. 18542, f. 66a; D.T.S., p. 247. 

2 Firishta, Vol. I, p. 156. 
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further do not all use the title of Amir before his name. Some 
use the word Khv&ja, some Shaykh and Mir,^ and a small 
number Amir. But in the case of Khusraw, almost all the 
biographers regularly call him Amir. From this difference of 
treatment made by the biographers in the use of this appellation, 
and the absence of other evidence, we can reasonably say that 
the title of Amir was not officially conferred upon him. It was 
probably accorded to him by the people as a mark of respect 
generally shown towards the sons of the nobles and the Saiyids. 
Hasan belonged to a family of Saiyid, as we know from one of 
his odes where he addresses himself as Saiyid Hasan.< It is 
a custom in India to address the son of a Saiyid as *Mir l^dbib’ 
which is an abbreviation of Amir @4bib. Therefore it is apparent 
that his designation of Amir was a mere dignity or a title of 
rank usually applied to the descendants of the Prophet. 

The date of his birth and death .—^Although the biographers 
are quite silent about the date of the birth of pur poet, we have 
internal evidence at our disposal from which we can conclusively 
deduce the year in which ho was born. In the preface to his 
Divdn he says that he had completed its compilation when he 
was sixty-three years of age.* But the date of the compilation, 
which is to be found only in the two existing prefaces attached 
to the copies of his Divdn at the India Office and the Bankipore 
libraries, has been variously given. According to the India 
office copy it was completed on Sunday the twentieth of ZVU 
Qa'da, A.H. 715 (A.D. 1315),^ and the Bankipore copy gives 
the date as Sunday, RabV I., A.H. 714 (A.D. 1314).* Of these 
two dates the Bankipore date seems to be the more reliable. 
The poet says that this collection was completed during the 
reign of ‘ A14' u’d-Din Khalji who was of the same ago as himself.* 
‘A14’u’d-Dm died on the eighth of Shaiuwdl, A.H. 715 (A.D. 
1315).7 The date assigned to the compilation of the Divdn 
in the India Office library copy would show that it was completed 
one month after the death of ‘A14’ u’d-Din, whereas the poet 
says that it was already complete during the Sultan’s lifetime. 
Consequently we can accept the Bankipore date as authentic, 
and thus place the date of the poet’s birth in the year A.H. 651 
(A.D. 1253), during the reign of Sultan N4sir u’d-Din Mahmud. 

All the biographers, except Taqi K4shi, agree that the poet 
died at Deogir or DawlatdbM. But Taqi K4shi says that he 


1 Baddtjuii, Vol. I, p. 201. The Majma!‘ calls him a Shaykh, probably 
in the sense of a pious man, not as a class as understood in India. 

2 D.H., I.O.L., f. 108 (6). 

3 Ibid., f. la. 

4 Ibid., f. 2b. 

C.P.B., p. 197. 

6 D.H., I.O.L., f. 1. 

7 B.N., Add. 21,104, f. 383.— 

j\sr 3^ j> 3 •li ^ j^j\r 

IB 
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died at Delhi, twenty years after the death of Amir Khusraw 
and that he was buried at the foot of the tomb of his spiritual 
guide Nig&m u*d-Dm Awliyi.i But no other writer corro¬ 
borates his statement. If his tomb had been at Delhi, it would 
immediately have attracted popular reverence and have become 
a place of pilgrimage as is the case with the tombs of Shaykh 
Niaj&m-u’d-Din AwliyA and Amir IChusraw. Badduni on the 
other hand definitely says that he died at Dawlatdbdd "where 
his tomb is well known and is visited as a sacred shrine’.^ 

The statement of Badduni has been corroborated by the 
Mir'dt-u%Abrdr, a biography of saints written in the eleventh 
century A.H., which says *:— 

‘ He was buried at Deogir or Dawlat4b4d, near the sepulchre 
of Shaykh Burh&n u’d-Din Gharib.^ His tomb is a place of 
pilgrmiago to the people of that country, who call him Hasan 
Shir or Hasan the Lion, because no one can stay near his tomb 
at night. If any one, through ignorance and foolishness, stays 
for a night at his grave, he sees the vision of a lion and falls 
into a swoon.* We can therefore take the statement of Bad&unl 
as correct and accept Dawlat&b4d as the pla(;o of his death and 
burial. 

We have no conclusive evidence as to the exact date of lus 
death. The dates given by the biographers vary from A.H. 707 
to A.H. 769, (A.D. 1307-67). I shall therefore, first of all, 
give the dates which have been assigned by different writers 
and then try to ascertain, as closely as possible, what the correct 
date is. The following dates have been given by the under¬ 
mentioned authorities: 

Mirz4 Bidil gives the following chronogram: 

j ^ 

‘ Hasan Dihlavi in the meadow of the world. 

Sowed the seed of goodness and fame; 

The invisible speaker cried aloud, “ 0, enquirer ! *’ 

The date of his death is (Bihisht) Paradise.’ 

The numerical value of the letters B.H.Sh.T. of the word 
Bihisht = 2-f-5+300+400 = 707 = A.D. 1307.6 


1 K.A.Z.A., I.O.L., No. 667, f. 541a. 
a Baddtini, Vol. I, p. 201. 

« M.A., Or. 1756, f. 144. 

* Shaykh Burhdn u’d-Din Gharib was one of the devoted disciples of 
Shaykh Nij^dm u’d-Din. He was deputed by his spiritual guide to preach 
Islam at Burhdnpiir and Dawlatabdd, S.A., Or. 224, f. 91. 

» Baydz, Add. 16, 803, f. 435. 
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Mir^dt un-Khaydli A.H. 707 = A.D. 1307. 

Kalimdt u^sh-^shu'ard,^ A.H. 707 = A.D. 1307. 

8 Khuld^ u'UAfkdr, A.H. 738 = A.D. 1337. 

^Taqi-K&shi, A.H. 746 = A.D. 1344. 

5 Tazkira-i-Husayni^ A.H. 769 = A.D. 1367. 

Badduni 8 and Firishta ^ say that he died at Dawlat4b&d 
in the year of the transfer of the capital by Muhammad Tughlaq 
from Delhi to Dawlatdb&d. 

We cannot accept the year 707 A.H. as the date of his 
death. This was the year when he commenced the writing of 
his prose book known as Favd'id-u^l-Fu^dd, in the completion 
of which he spent fifteen years, from A.H. 707 to 722.8 This 
was the most fruitful and active period of his life, during which 
.he also compiled his Divdn,^ We are therefore quite certain 
that he lived until A.H. 722 (A.D. 1322). We have cJso evidence 
that he survived his spiritual guide Nizdm u’d-Din Awliy4 
and his contemporary Amir Khusraw, and •he is said to have 
written a chronogram giving the date of Khusraw’s death.i® 
Amir Khusraw died in A.H. 726 (A.D. 1326); It is therefore 
evident that Hasan died some time after this year. The other 
dates given by the biographers are not corroborated either by 
direct or circumstantial evidence. Therefore, in the absence of 
any conclusive evidence, wo can rely on the statement of Badddni 
and Firishta which seems to be the most probable and place 
the date of his death some time after the transfer of the Indian 
capital from Delhi to Deogir or Dawlatdbdd. 

The transferance of the capital from Delhi to Dawlatdb&d 
by Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq was actuated not by his peculiar 
whims or caprices as some historians believe, but by a sincere 
desire to make the centre of his dominion in a more central 
place, from which he could reign with greater ease and vigilance.^ 
With this end in view he took this step after the rebellion of 
Gurshdsp, the governor of the principality of Sdgar in the 
Deccan.i* This rebellion occurred in A.H. 727 (A.D. 1327),i8 


1 Or. 231, f. 35. 

2 Or. 470, f. 156. This MS. reads as 807, but I think it is the copyist’s 
erroi: who wrote eight instead of soven. 

a Add. 18, 542, f. 66. 

4 I.O.L., No. 667, f. 641. 
a Or. 229, f. 37. 
a Vol. I, p. 201. 

7 Vol. I, p. 262. 
a Or. 1806, f. 132. 

9 D.H., I.O.L., No. 1223, f. 26. 

10 My.K., Or. 3637, f. 141. 

11 Barani, p. 473; Firishta, Vol. I, p. 242. 

12 Firishta, Vol. I, p. 241. Boddd^ calls him the Inspector-General 
of the forces. 

la Badddni, Vol. I, p. 226; Firishta has not given the date of this 
rebellion and the transference of the capital from Delhi to Deogir. Ho 
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and this is the year when the Sultan decreed the transference of 
the capital. The royal decree had compelled the officers of the 
court and all those connected with the business of the State to 
move immediately to the new Capital; but the people were left 
to their own will, although encouragement was given and 
persuasion was attempted and various facilities were provided 
for their voluntary transfer.^ But two years after this decree, 
i.o. in A.H. 729 (A.B. 1328) when the Sultan was returning 
from his war against Tarmashirm,^ the Mongol invader of India, 
he ordered the transference of the entire population of Delhi 
to Dawlatdbdd.s This second decree was issued more as a 
punitive than as an administrative measure. Ac.ctording to 
Ibn Batuta, the Sultan took this vindictive step as a measure 
against some of the inhabitants of Delhi who wrote anonymous 
letters reproaching him for the removal of the court.^ The 
indiscreet act of a few made the entire population of Delhi 
suffer the awful consequences of this monstrous decree. It was 
probably during this year that Hasan migrated to Dawlat4b&d. 
Ho would not have loft Delhi, his birthplace and the shrine of 
his spiritual guide NizAin uVi-Din Awlfr4 unless he had been 
foreed to do so; his death followed in the same year, probably 
hastened by his inability to withstand the climate of the Deccan 
at such an advanced age. 

Hia childhood and youth ,—Of the childhood and early educa¬ 
tion of our poet very little is known beyond the fact that he 
began to compose poetry from the ago of thii'teen, which we know 
from an incidental reference in his prose preface attached to 
the Divdn,^ Nothing has ever been said as to whether he was 
put under any tutor for his education and training. He makes, 
of course, occasional references in his Divdn, to his indebtedness 
to the great Persian poets Sa'di and Shaykh Abu-Sa'id in whose 
footsteps he followed.® But there was no opportunity for him 


gives in detail the causes of the transfer of the capital and narrates the 
whole history abruptly after his account of tho Sultan’s expedition to 
Him&chal which was led in A.H, 738 (A.D. 1337-38). This has led Briggs 
in his Mahommedan Power in India to suppose A.H. 738 to be the date 
of the transfer of tho capital from Delhi. But the text does not show 
any chronological relation of the one with tho other. The Him&chal 
expedition was led eleven years after the transfer of the capital (vide 
BadAdni, Vol. I, p. 229). 

1 Bad&dni, Vol. I, p. 226. 

» Identified with the ChaghatA’i, ‘Ald’u’d-Din-Tarmashirin who 
reigned in Transoxiana from 1322-1330 or 34; vide C.H.I., Vol. Ill, 


p. 143. 

8 Badduni, Vol. I, p. 228; Firishta also mentions of this second 
decree; (Vol. J, p. 243). Barani gives no date of this important event. 

^ Ibn Ba^ut», Vol. II, p. 71. 

6 D.H„ I.O.L., f. 1. 

«jfi- 


• im., ff. 76a, 107a, 1376. 
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to meet either of them. It seems, therefore, he must have 
received a sound education at home, as was the custom among 
the noble families of those days; and with this to start with, he 
must have devoted himself to the study of great minds, and 
thus developed the poetic genius which was innate in him. 

We find Hasan in the prime of his youth working in a baker’s 
shop, where Amir Khusraw, his contemporary, first met him. 
The amiable nature and elegant disposition, which he displayed 
in a short conversation with Khusraw, led to the growth of their 
mutual admiration and friendship. It was on the same day 
that ho was introduced to Shaykh Niz&m u’d-Din Awliyd, the 
greatest saint of his time. The occasion of this meeting is 
described in the following way ^:— 

‘One day Shaykh Ni^&m u’d-Din Awliyi was passing 
through the market-place with some of his companions, among 
whom was Amir Khusraw then in the prime of his yoRth. 
Khv4ja Hasan, the poet, who was extremely handsome and a 
perfect master of excellence, was sitting at the counter of a 
baker’s shop. When Amir Khusraw saw him he found him to 
be a person of elegant, graceful and attractive nature. He 
became enamoured of him and he went to the shop and asked 
him, “ How do you sell your bread ? ” Hasan replied, “ I put the 
bread on one scale of the balance and ask the customer to put 
his money on the other, when the money overweighs, I allow 
the customer to go ”. Amir Khusraw said, “ If the customer has 
no money what would you do ? ” He replied, “ T accept his grief 
and supplication in place of gold ”. Amir Khusraw became 
astonished at this reply of Hasan. Then he reported the matter 
to the Shaykh. KhvAja Hasan, also being enamoured of him, 
left his business on that very day. Although he had not become 
a disciple of the Shaykh at that time, he began to frequent his 
monastery and busied himself in the acquisition of knowledge.’ 
From this time, as the story goes, there developed a great 
friendship between Khusraw and Hasan. 

Earliest Association with Royal Courts ,—^The exact date 
and occasion of his entry into the royal court is not known. 
The only reference we come across is in the Favd'id u%Fu'dd,^ 
where he says that he accompanied Sul^n GhiyAg u’d-Din Balban 
in his campaign against rebellious Grovernor of 

Bengal at Lakhnawti. This rebellion was made in A.H. 673 ^ 
(A.D. 1279), so it appears that he came into contact with the 
court some time before this. 


1 Firishta, Vol. II, p. 764. 

2 Or. 1806, f. 69a. He says that in this campaign he passed all his 
days with Shams-i-Dabir, the l^cretary of Bughra KhAn, the Governor of 
Bengal after Tughrul. 

* Firishta, Vol. I, p. 138. 
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He did not stay long at Lakhnawti. He returned to Delhi 
with the 3King, and in A.H. 679 (A.D. 1280) he was invited by 
prince Muhammad SultAn, the eldest son of Balban, to his court 
at Multdn.^ This prince held Amir Hasan and his contem¬ 
porary Khusraw in very high esteem and conferred upon them 
the oflftces of the Davdt-Ddr^ and Ma^ftaf-Ddr,^ respectively, 
and included them in the circle of his boon companions. Both 
these poets were in his service for a period of about five years 
till his death in A.H. 684 (A.D. 1285) ^ in a battle fought against 
the Mongol horde under the command of Aitimiir E[h4n. 

Prince Muhammad, known as Q4’4n Malik or Kh4n-i- 
Shahid,^ was a great patron of letters. The profuse generosity 
which ho showed towards the men of learning and the encourage¬ 
ment which ho gave to the advancement of knowledge made 
him very popular among his subjects and attracted men of 
letters to his court. In his zeal for fame he twice sent for Sa‘di 
of Shir4z to come to Mult4n. On both of these occasions he 
sent to the poet the expenses of the journey and promised to 
build a monastery for him and devote the revenue from several 
villages to its maintenance. But Sa'di refused this offer, and 
excused his inability to comply with the request on account 
of his old age and sent to the prince some Ohazals written in 
his own hand.® It is said that the prince himself prepared 
a BaydZf or anthology, containing twenty thousand selected 
couplets from the works of the best Persian poets, which has 
been highly pra.ised by Hasan and Khusraw as an excellent 
specimen of judicious selection. After the death of the prince 
it was given by Balban to Amir ‘Ali J4ma-d4r, who in turn 
bequeathed it to Amir Khusraw.^ 

A very interesting account of the Court and character of 
Prince Muhammad, with special reference to his benevolent 
treatment of Amir Hasan and other men of letters has been 
given by Barani. He says ®:— 

‘The court of Muhammad Sultan was full of men of talent 
and profound scholars. His nadims or boon companions used 


1 BadAtini, Vol. I, p. 130. 

2 ‘The Keeper of the Royal Inkstand*, a rank of high honour. 

3 ‘The Keeper of the Imperial Qur*dn\ a rank of high honour. 

* Barani, p. 109. The HabihiCa^Siyar is wrong in stating that they 
served the prince for a period of three years only. {Vide Add. 1726, 
f. 104.) 

® Q4'4n Malik is the title given to him by Balban on the occasion of 
his appointment to the governorship of Mult^. {Vide Barani, p. 66.) 
He is known as KhAn-i-Shahld or ‘the martyr prince’ after his death in the 
battle fought against the Mongols. 

® Barani, p. 68. Dawlat-ShAh is wrong in stating that Sa di came to 
India to see Khusraw (T.D.S., p. 239). 

7 Firishta, Vol. I, p. 137. 

B Barani, pp. 66-7. 
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to recite the Dtvdns of San4’i and Kh&q&ni, and the merits of 
the poems of these writers were discussed before him by the 
wise men of his court. Amir Hasan and Amir Khusraw were 
in his service for a period of five years at Multdn and used to 
receive gifts and allowances from him as courtiers. The Wisdom, 
which this prince possessed, had led him on various occasions 
to recognize the merits and talents of these two poets. Ho held 
them in higher esteem than any of his courtiers. He was so 
pleased with their prose and verse that he made both of them his 
intimate associates, and he used to show greater favour and 
bestow more gifts and robes of honour on them than on any 
of his Tuxdima, And I, the author of the Td*rikh-i-Firuz-8hdhi, 
have often heard about Khdn-i-Shahid from Amir Khusraw 
and Amir Hasan, that a prince so polite and courteous was 
seldom to be found among the princes. If he was required 
to sit on the government-seat for the whole of the day and niglJt, 
he would not deviate an inch from the formalities of decorum. 
We never saw him* in a cross-legged position. Wo never heard 
him uttering any obscene or rude words either at drinking parties 
or in other assemblies. He drank so moderately that ho would 

never get intoxicated or lose his senses.* The 

same historian remarks in another place that ho had very often 
heard Amir Hasan and Khusraw saying, ‘Had we and other 
scholars been fortunate enough, then the Khan-i-Shahid would 
have lived and ascended the throne of Balban. Ho would have 
drowned all the scholars and artists of the age in gold; but wo 
artists have no luck and Fate does not look on us with the eye 
of Justice.’ 1 

These are the glowing tributes paid to the prince by the 
contemporary historian and the poets of his court. His death 
was a severe blow not only to the old King Balban, who held 
him as dear as his life, but also to the development of Indo- 
Persian literature. His succession to the throne of Delhi would 
have created a healthy intellectual atmosphere in the court 
and opened a new era of culture and learning. His death was 
mourned equally by the court and the people.® Amir Khusraw 
wrote two elegies describing the events of his death which were 
taken up by the common people who ‘for about a month used 
to chant them as threnodes over their dead from house to 
house ’.8 On this occasion Hasan wrote in prose the following 
Maraiya (a lament), which gives not only a vivid description 
of the battle the prince fought, but also of the deep affection 
and loyalty the poet bore towards him. 


1 Barani, pp. 68-9. 

2 Baranf, p. 109. 

a Baddani, Vol. I, p. 137. 
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The MdTsiycL —^‘It is an old story that although the 
tyrannous sky ties for a while the knot of concord and makes 
the covenant of mutual friendship, it turns away; and although 
the discordant time adopts the path of com^ord for a while and 
makes the covenant of fidelity yet it breaks away. The impu¬ 
dent sky, whose pupil of manliness is vitiated by the mote of 
meanness, although like a drunken man, bestows a gift without 
any idea of generosity, yet at the end takes it back iSte children, 
without any betrayal of dishonest comluct. The ctiistoms and 
usages of the oppressive time are of this nature. Whether 
by experience or by rumour we see and hear, whoever it sees 
rising like the moon, it desires to blacken his perfect face with 
the mark of injury. Whoever it sees rising like a cloud, it 
strives to shatter its substance into pieces on the horizon. In 
this garden of grief and this orchard of amazement, as no rose 
is without a thorn, so no heart is free from the thorn of anguish. 
Alas ! for many a newly sprung verdure that has been turned 
pale by the calamity of the wind of autumn. Alas! for many 
a newly sprung plant that has been laid low on the ground 
by the hurricane of time. 

‘One of the instances of this parable is the death of the 
late prince Qa’dn-Malik Ghdzi on Friday, the last day of the 
month of ZVUHijja 683, A.H. (A.D. 1285) ^ when the moon 
like kindness in the heart of an infidel was nowhere visible, 
the sun in the company of the army of Islam appeared with 
its striking sword. The great prince, who was the sun of the 
heaven of the kingdom, with the light of holy war shining on 
his forehead and with a strong determination for the holy war 
firmly fixed in his enlightened mind placed his auspicious feet 
in the stirrups. 

‘It Avas represented to his judgment, the solver of all 
difficulties, that Aitimur 3 had arrived with his whole army at a 

1 The earliest authority where this Mar§iya is to be found is the 
Ta'rikh-i-Jduhdrak-Shdfti (Or. 1673, ff. 354-58). Of the later historians, 
Nis&m u’d-Din and Bad&tinl also reproduce it. It seems their authority 
is the T.M.S., cf, also Banking’s translation of this Mar§iya in his Badddni, 
Vol. I. I have pointed out in my footnotes where I have differed from 
Banking’s interpretation. 

* Barani says this battle was fought in A.H. 684 {vid^ p. 109). 
Khusraw in his elegy says ‘the battle was fought on Friday, the last day 
of the month of ZCl Hijja, the end of the year 683 and beginning of 684. 

j jtT j dlLA* ^ ^ V. ^ 

Khusraw and Hasan give us the exact date of this battle whereas Barani 
puts simply the year. The correct date of this battle is Friday, the 29th 
of ZVUHijja, A.H. 683 = 8th March, A.D. 1285. Prof. Habib is wrong in 
assigning the date of this battle to a hot April day in A.H. 687 {vide his 
Amir Khusraw, pp. 15-20). The Tabaqdt’i-Akbari says the battle was 
fought on the third of ZVl~Hijja, probably it is due to the copyist’s error 

who transcribed the word ^L* as {vide T.A., p. 98). 

® The name of the Mongol General. 
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distance of three faraanga. At daybreak he ordered his army 
to march from that place, and having faced the infidels at a 
distance of one faraang from them he selected the place of 
battle on the bank of the river Lah&ur (Lahore) on the out¬ 
skirts of B4gh-i-Sabz. As there was a large marsh ^ adjoining 
the river, he fortified the place very strongly and arranged that 
when the infidels should advance both the waters would be in the 
rear of the army so that neither would his soldiers be able to 
fiy from the battle nor could any mishap arise through the 
enemies on the roar of his army. 

‘In truth, that precaution was due to the extreme vigilance 
and skill of that world-conquering Elh&n. But when evil luck 
befalleth, the string of all affairs gets loose and the thread 
of all arrangements becomes disorganized. 

‘It happened that on that day the moon and the sun, who 
bear close resemblance to Kings, were sus];>ended in the^sign 
of the Fish. Mars, whoso red face is due to the blood of the 
nobles of the state, has drawn the arrow of meanness and the 
dart of insolence from the quiver of that zone against the 
Orion-girdled Kii4n who was like Leo in the zone of the watery 
house of bloodshed and destruction, and the proofs of mischiefs 
and disorders were evident, and the command and significance 
of the verse, “When Fate comes the plain becomes narrow*', 
became impressed in the pages of record. 

‘In short, it was midday, when the horseman of the sky 
had reached the region of noon and that world illuminating 


1 There are different readings as to the name of this place. According 
to Bad&dni it is a big village adjoining the river (i 

Vol. I, p. 132). The Td*rikh-i-Muhdrak’Shdhi reads as 
A %Jjy (or 1673, f. 365). The Jpabaqdt-i-Akbari reads as 

Jj>. (Add. 6643, f. 44). If we accept BadAdni’s text 

we cannot explain the significance of the two sheets of water men¬ 
tioned in the next line which formed the rear of the army. Banking 

explains the term (DdAb) as the rivers B4vf and Satlaj. But 

these two rivers are so far apart from each other that it was not possible 
to utilize them as a strategic defence in this particular area. So if we 
take DdAb in its literal sense, the sense becomes more clear. 1 prefer the 

texts of the other two histories and read the word as (Dhand) 

meaning a 'swamp*. The word Dhandh in the FanjAbi language means 
a lake, a depression in the ground that fills with water in the rainy seasons, 
etc. Here 1 think the author has used this word in the sense of a meush 
and the To^x^[^-i-Akbar( explains the term by adding the Persian word 

^ (KdlAb s= pond or reservoir) after,the word Dhand, 
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king was on his wane, suddenly a dust i arose from the side 
of the infidels. The Kh4n-i-Oh4zi immediately rode on h i s 
horse and gave orders that the entire army with its rank and file, 
according to the verse “Kill the polythists, all of them” formed 
in a line a htmdred times stronger than the wall of Alexander 
After arranging the right and left wings of the army, his august 
person stood in the centre just like the moon in the midst of the 
stars. The infidel T4t4rs (may confusion and dismay be on 
them) crossed the river Lah4ur and opposed the army of Islam. 
These x>eople, wild and desert born, have put the feathers of the 
owl on their inauspicious heads, while the warriors of Islam 
consisting of the Turkish and Khalji Maliks and the nobles of 
Hindustan and the entire army in the prayer-place of battle 
(for the reason that the Prophet has compared Jihad ^ to that 
of prayer, saying “We return from lesser war to the greater”) 
raised their hands by shouting “God is great”. In the first 
attack a large number of the Mongol cavalry were put to the 
sword. The lances of the Maliks of the state pierced the limbs 
of the enemy in such a way that each one of them began to 
spurt blood, and the plumes of the arrows of the Turks, who 
were in attendance on the prince, became so interlaced in the 
persons of the Tatars that no space was left. Every time, the 
lion-hearted lord, the wielder of the sword, made his attack 
from the centre of the army with a sword as pure as his faith, 
you would say that in that field of battle, the sword was trembling 
at the heroic conduct of the prince; and transforming itself into 
a tongue was saying to him, “ To-day leave the suppression of 
this disaster and the destruction of those infidels to the servants 
of the state. Do not take this personal risk, because the sword 
is two-edged and the sword of death is not a respector of persons 
in its work. No one knows what will happen to whom through 
the decree of the powerful Fate. I close my eye against that 
fateful eye.” ^ 

‘During the time he was performing the rites of the holy 
war and the ceremonies of battle in the field of endeavour, each 


1 Baddt^ni’s text says meaning a band of people. The T.M.S. 

writes as JuT 0 , 0 , • jS JT 3 I This reading seems to be correct 

and makes the sense more clear. 

2 Alexander the Great is believed to have built a very st^ng wall 
against the incursions of the wild ra^ee of Northern Asia to which many 
of the Persian writers refer. This wall is also known as the wall of Gog 
and Magog. 

* The holy war. 

^ According to the l^ufis there are two Jihdda: (i) Al-Jihdd u'l-Alchar 
or the greater warfare, which is against one's lust, (ii) Al-Jihdd u'l-Asghar 
or the lesser warfare directed against infidels. (H.D.I.) 

5 JIS3\ ^Ayn uH-KamdU The evil effect of some eyes which is 
supposed to kill people by their piercing glance. 
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of the weapons began to speak in the following way. The 
lance said: “ O, prince! Withdraw thy hand from me; the tongue 
of my point, on account of constant fighting and sla 3 dng has 
become blunt; I have not the strength to pierce the enemy. 
God forbid, that when I charge, an unfortunate movement 
may appear from me.” The arrow said: “ 0, thou! The knot of 
whoso bowstring opens the knot of the nodes, do not advance to 
meet this danger; for I, myself throw dust on my hand in 
advancing to this dangerous spot. God forbid, that the narrow¬ 
eyed Turk of the sky, who is in the fifth House, should shoot 
an arrow of error by way of tjTanny and ruin from his bow 
of malice from the place of ambush at the door of the eight 
House.” And the lasso said: “To-day the string of planning 
should not be left out of the hand of deliberation, for I am 
contorted within myself at this hasty war and this rash conflict. 
Wait for a while; because Islam and the Muslims are like a rope 
fastened to the tent of your bounty. O, Gk)d! Do not allmv 
so much space to the custom of nooso-thifewuig with these 
people.” 

‘In short, that prince, the defender of faith and destroyer 
of infidelity, from noon till evening, with the main body of his 
army, carried on the battle with great vigour against that band 
of heathens. The uproar of the victors and the clamour of the 
lovers of battle had deafened the ears of the earth and the sky. 
The fiery tongues which sprung up from the hea^ds of the lances, 
and the tongues of the swords did not err a single letter ih 
executing the order of the angel of Death, all utter^ the verse, 
“ A day when man will flee from his brother ”.i The surface 
of the earth was full of blood like old men who had lost their 
sons, and the face of the sky was covered with dust like the 
heads of sons who had lost theil* fathers. 

‘In the very midst of this conflict and calamity, suddenly 
an arrow from the quiver of Fate had struck the wing of that 
royal falcon of the field of holy war. And the bird of his soul 
had flown from the cage of the body towards the garden of 
paradise, “Verily we belong to God and unto Him do we 
return ”.* 

‘At that moment the prop of the religion of Islam broke 
like the broken heart of an orphan, and the rampart of the 
faith of Islam had fallen low like the tomb of the poor. The 
strength which the state had, passed away and the radiance 
which Islam possessed had disappeared. It was just at the 
time of sunset that the moon of the life of that prince, whose 
fortune was on the wane, sank in the west of extinction. 


^ Qur’&n, Sura LHXX, 34. * j 

2 The Qur’Anic verse uttered by a Muslim at the death of a person. 
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‘The sky, after the manner of mourners had put on a blue 
garment and began to shed black tears over its cheeks; Saturn 
in accordance with tho rules of fidelity and the customs of 
mourning had blackened its garment, and began to weep over 
the condition of the people of Hindustdn, at his death. Jupiter, 
in grief for that dust-soiled body and blood-stained mantle] 
began to tear his garment and tl^ow his turban in the dust. 
The heart of Mars, on account of his death, became narrow like 
the eyes of the Turks, and the face of his life became stiff and 
black like tho curls of a Negro, and being sorely grieved at this 
event brought forth his heart’s blood. Tho Fish (sign pisces) 
began to tremble like a ram in tho clutches of the butcher. 
The Sun, out of shame, as to why it did not strive for tho preven¬ 
tion of this calamity and disaster, did not appear but sank 
below the earth. When Venus saw tho sufferings of the heavenly 
bodies at the clutches of Time, she played her tambourine more 
vehemently, changed the tone of the drum and began to sing in a 
different tune; an<l instead of plajdng her instrument she began 
to weep over the death of that magnanimous prince. Mercjury, 
who in wars and conquests used to record like a scribe tho deeds 
of victory, on that occasion of tyranny blackened his face with 
the ink of his ink-pot, and clothed hunsolf with a garment of 
papers made of the pages of his record. Tho resplendant moon, 
in the shape of a crescent with a bowed stature, in that land 
of resurrection, was striking her head against the door and wall 
of the horizon and observed the rites of condolence. 

‘May God the Great and Exalted raise the holy and pure 
soul of that warrior prince to a lofty position and high station, 
and bestow on him His eternal beauty, greatness and glory! 
May every kindness and favour which he showed to this poor 
and forlorn one, bo tho cause of increasing his dignity and tho 
remover of his faults. Amen! O Lord of the Worlds!' i 


1 The authenticity of this Marsiya has been questioned by Ranking 
in a note appended to his translation of Badduui (Vol. I, p. 188, Note o). 
Ho says Barani attributes this lament to Amir Kbusraw. 

Firishta also states that Amir Khusraw escaped when the prince was 
killed, and wrote a lament. It seems probablo therefore that the lament 
should be attributed to Mir Khusraw. Tho Hasan which ocemrs in Text 
and both MSS. (A), (B) may have its origin in a copyist’s error.’ The 
ec3nclusion drawn by this learned scholar is based on a wrong and incomplete 
translation of a passage of Barani by Sir Charles Elliot, which says ‘Amir 
Khusraw was made prisoner by the Miighals in the same actu>n, and 
obtained his freedom with great difficulty. He wrtdo an elegy on the 

death of the prince.* Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 122). 

But neither Barani nor Khusraw himself makes any reference as to his 
writing a prose Mar^iya, On the other hand Barani definitely says that 
Khusraw wrote two poems (p. 110):— 

oil JUj oVa \ o^i 

o o —^ ^ J 
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Intimate friendship with Khusraw ,—^Here in the court of 
Kh&n-i-Shahid the love and friendship between Hasan and 
Khusraw had developed to such an extent that their calum¬ 
niators began to ascribe to them gross misconduct.^ This 
calumny was reported to the prince. The prince had forbidden 
Hasan to associate with Khusraw, but he did not comply with 
his demand and continued to associate with Khusraw as before. 
The matter was again reported to the prince. This time, the 
prince was annoy^ at Hasan’s disobedience and ordered him 
to be flogged. But to the utter surprise of the prince and the 
courtiers he immediately ran to Khusraw’s house. The prince 
then summoned Khusraw and Hasan and demanded an explana¬ 
tion of their alleged misconduct. Khusraw explained their 
connection to be based on the idea of divine love purged from 
all earthly impurities, and said, ‘Duality has disappeared from 
us’. Then bringing out his hand he displayed to the priiic;e 
the marks of the strokes impressed in his ojvn hand, exactly 
in the place where Hasan received them and said ‘llie proof 
of real friendship is in the hand’.* The prince was silenced 
by this reply and Khusraw recited the following quatrain *:— 
‘Love came and ran through my veins like blood. 

It had emptied my self and filled it with the Friend, 
The limbs of my body, the Friend possessed, 

All is He, nothing of mo is loft.’ 

We cannot believe in the miraculous transmission of the 
punishment of Hasan to Khusraw as it is described by their 
biographers. It is quite probable that Khusraw’s love for 
Hasan was so deep and sincere that ho could not bear the punish¬ 
ment Hasan suffered on his account, and consequently he might 
have inflicted on himself as a proof of real love and sympathy, 
the same amount of injury as was received by Hasan. But, 


*In that battle Amir Khusraw was made a prisoner by the Mughals, 
and obtained his freedom by some device and he has written two poems 
in lament of Kh&n-i-Shahid. ’ Firishta says nothing about the Mar§iya. 
He mentions: 

^ J ^ ^ 

« ciVLi j oil JUj J' j yi j 

(Vol. I, p. 144). ‘Amir Khusraw was present in that battle. He became 
a captive of the Mughals and obtain^ his freedom in the way as it is 
described in his Divaldi R4ni and Khi^r Kh&ni.’ From those facts it 
appears that this Mar§iya is a genuine work of Hasan and is ri^tly 
attributed to him by the historians of India. 

t They were accused of belonging to a heretical sect of ^i^fis known 
as Maldmatia who practise some reprehensible acts opposed to orthodox 
opinion (vide Firishta, Vol. II, p. 756). 

2 M.Us., Or. 208, f. 90; Firishta, Vol. II. p. 766. 

3 M.Us., Or. 208, f, 99. 
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however, there is a certain amount of truth in the story. Hasan 
has probably referred to this incident in the following poem ^:— 

‘As the demonstration of excellence was perfected by 
thy beauteous down. 

The private affliction of ours became public enow. 

The seed I sowed in thy hope is cast to the dust. 

The cauldron I boiled in thy love, putrid became. 

My reason, which placed the saddle on the bay-horse 
of Time, 

Subdued at last by the whip for the love it bore to 
thee. 

He who declares not lawful the creed of thy love, 

May his blood be lawful and unlawful his dear life. 

O, Khv&ja! Be firm in the street of rectitude, 

(For) None can achieve fame in the lane of love. 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, the lord of thousand slaves 
Bridled by love became the slave of a slave.* 

O Hasan! Die in love so that perfection thou mayest 
attain. 

Have you not heard ? He who dies perfection attains.* 

This type of love which we find between Hasan and Khusraw 
was not uncommon among the 9ufi poets. To a superficial 
observer it may be quite a grotesque and reprehensible action. 
But the idea of such love was quite different among them. 
It was platonic, something holy and pure, free from passionate 
desire. They adored beauty for its own sake on the principle 
that ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty’. Once Sa‘di the great 
Persian poet heard of the exquisite personal charms of the son 
of Khvaja Hum&m u’d-Din, a man of great distinction and 
poetical talent at Tabriz, ho travelled to that city for the sole 
purpose of gratifying his eyes by the sight of his beauty.® Sir 
Gore Ouseley remarks: ^ ‘Sa‘di was a great admirer of beautiful 
youths, like all other Sufis, we may hope, who profess the most 
ardent, but platonic affection for individuals of their own sex, 
famous for beaut 3 ’^ and talent, declaring it to be less selfish than 
the love of man to woman, and that they pay the most i)erfect 
adoration to the Creator, by thus disinterestedly loving and 
admiring His handiwork.’ The words quoted here may equally 
well be applied to Khusraw and Hasan. Our poet expresses 
this idea in the following verses of one of his poems 5:— 


1 D.H., I.O.L., f. 1236. 

* The reference is to Sultan Mahmud’s love for his favourite slave 
Ay&z. 

3 M.Us., Or. 208, f. 96. 
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Ua^ jIt ^ t 0>9 *j uj.ninC* 

\j ^ OiT Ji ja 

•*«» ^ y 0* 

Ijbi- (3* vs-^aZ-^ j|» 

* Is thy face a lamp or a moon ? No I am wrong in both, 
Beyond description is thy face that I see; 

I look at thee and thou at my verse 

Thou admirest my art and I the handiwork of God.’ 


In similar way H&fiz also describes the pure nature of love 
ho practised ^:— 

OJb.D Jb A) ^ ^ 


‘That one, am I who am renowned for love-playing 
Not that one am I who have stained my eyes with 
illseeing.’ 


The friendship between these two poets seems to have been 
of a permanent nature and we find complimentary references 
made by each to the other. In one of the discourses of Niz4mu’d- 
Din Awliyd compiled by Amir Khusraw under the title of 
R&ljxiUu^l-Muhihbin^ he calls Hasan ‘my brother’. In the 
Dibdeha-i’-Ohurrat u^l-Kamdl whore Khusraw condemns the 
jealousy of his contemiwrarios and calls them men of very 
low merits, he pays a high tribute to the writings of Hasan in 
the following words:— 

‘If any one praises the meaningless verses of Mu‘izzi 
for the beauty of their style and diction, he ought to study the 
style and diction of Saiyid Hasan, Niz&mi and Zahir, so that 
he may be acquainted with them and become a discerning 
judge.’3 Hasan always refers to Khusraw in the most ajBFec- 
tionate terms. Ho calls him his brother.^ He also, like Khusraw, 


1 D.H.B., No. 461. 

* R.M., or 1756, f. 175. This book contains the utterances of the 
AwliyA made during the year 689-90 A.H. The name of the author does 
not appear on the title page, but from the preface attacihed to it, it is 
(evident that the author is Khusraw, who says that this book was compiled 
after the compilation of his former edition known as Afzal~u*l-Favd*id 
and calls the author as Khusraw Luchin. 

3 G.K., Add. 23, 549, f. 196. 

^ D.H., Bodl (Ousloy, 122), f. 287. 
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complains of the jealousy of some of his contemporaries^ 
as the following verses show:— 

jtn ^ ^j\j ^ jh 

cli ^ j jJb 

^ ^ J^T 

•X'lc vJ 

S oVi j; vlliT 

‘None can become a master of ix)etry by pilfering 
(others) verses, 

How can the devil • become Solomon by stealing his 
ring ? 

The possessor of pearl knows how to scatter i>earls and 
(to use) the casket of knowledge, 

He who is a pilferer of clay, how can he become a 
scatterer of pearls ? 

The virtues of Hasan will not be concealed by the 
detraction of his enemies, 

How can the sun be concealed under the wing of the 
bat ? ’ 

But on the other hand he pays a high compliment to 
Khusraw in the following verses:— 

oJLj rS •*-> j' 

^ «-^***** » 

* Khusraw accepts by way of kindness 
Whatever the humble Hasan says. 

My poetry is not like the poetry of Khusraw, 

This that I say is true.’ 

Some of the biographers 3 say that Hasan was a pupil 
of Khusraw and that he use<l to imitate the style of the latter. 


1 D.H., I.O.L., f. 111. 

2 D.H., I.O.L., f. 227. Dr. Mirza in his Life and Works of Amir 
Khusraw (p. 49) holds that these verses are a sarcastin allusion to Khusraw. 
But in view of internal and external evidences in our possession regarding 
the most intimate friendship between these two poets, I think, these 
verses were written as a compliment to Khusraw and not as sarcasm. 

» T.D.S., p. 247; K.A., Add. 18, 542, f. 66a; Taqi K6shi, l.O.L. 667, 
f. 640&. 


2 
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But in none of the works of these two poets do we find any 
reference which gives evidence for this statement. On the 
other hand Hasan asserts that he had followed the . ideas of 
Sa'di and tri^ to plant them on Indian soil. In one of his 
OhazaU he says:— 

XJ (jT ^ 

' Hasan has brought a rose from the (Oulistdn) rose- 
’ garden of Sa'di, 

Because the mystics are the gatherers of the rose of 
that {Ouliatdn) rose-garden.’ 

In another i>lace he says *:— 

(3-^ b ^ 

-P ^ jl ftjryi 

'In the goblet of spirituality Hasan has filled a fresh 
elegance of love, 

With the grape-juice from the tavern of intoxication of 
ShirAz.’ 

In a similar way Khusraw also says that he had followed 
Sa'di in his Ohazals and Nizami in Ma^tnavi.^ It seems from 
their statements that both of them followed the same school 
of thought in their lyrical poetry and it is for this reason that 
we find the similarity of ideas between these two poets, which 
led some biographers to conclude that one is the pupil of the 
other. 

Hdsan at the court of Jaldl u^d-Din-Firuz. —^After the death 
of KhAn-i-Shahid we do not hear of Hasan’s active association 
with the court until the accession of SultAn JalAl u’d-Din Firuz 
ShAh Khalji in A.H. 689 (A.D. 1290)> This was probably 


1 D.H., I.O.L., f. 107a. There is a pun upon the word Oulistdv, 
the book of Sa’di and a rose garden which cannot be preserved in transla¬ 
tion. 

* D.H., I.O.L., f. 137. 

3 G.K., Add. 21, 104, f. 163a. 

^ Barani places the date of his accession in A.H. 688 (p. 175). But 
Khusraw gives the exact date and year to be Tuesday, the 3rd of Jamid 
II, 689 (Mif., F., Add. 21, 104, f. 874a). 

JJJ J JJJ 

JL. 4». j dlLit* J o J Jii \ vsJ^l-9^ aK 

Baddtbii follows Khusraw while Nijs&m u’d-Din retains the date of 
Barani. 

2B 
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because he was a man of retiring disposition and elected to lead 
the life of a passive spectator during the turmoil which followed 
the death of Balban. When Jal41 u’d-Din established his power 
firmly he joined the circle of the scholars of the court and became 
one of the recipients of royal favours. i 

The scholars, contemporary with our poet at the court of 
this monarch, were TAju’d-Din'Ir&qi, Amir Khusraw, Muwayyid- 
Jajarami, Mu’yid Div4na, Amir Arsl4n, Ikhtiydr u’d-Din Baghi, 
Bdqi Khat;ib, Sa’d-Mantiqi and Mughig Hansavi. Each of them 
is said to be a poet of high order and an accomplished master 
in history.2 A Ohazal written in nineteen different metres is 
ascribed to the last named. But the works of these scholars, 
with the exception of Khusraw have not come down to us. 
Besides the persons mentioned above, Ediusraw adds the 
names of Mawl&nA Shih4b-u’d-Din, Qazi Sirdj, T4j u’d-Din Z4hid 
and ‘A14’u*d-Din-‘Ali Sh4h who reflected crtniit xipon the 
assemblies of the court with their poetical compositions and 
philosophical discussions. 2 

Sult4n Jal41 u’d-Din was not only a patron of learned men 
but also he possessed himself a certain amount of poetic genius. 
Amir Khusraw pays him a very high compliment for his judi¬ 
cious appreciation of men of talent and says that none of the 
monarchs of his age had his intelligence or literary taste.^ 
Bad4iini has ascribed to him three quatrains, one of these was 
composed as an inscription for a pavilion he built at Gawalior. 
It runs thus:— 

Jbl jil U J*D ^ ^ y 

‘ I whose foot spurns the head of heaven 
How can a heap of clay augment my dignity \ 

‘ I laid right this broken stone in order that 
Perchance some broken heart may take comfort.’ 

Accession of ^AWu^d-Din, —^In the year 695 A.H. (A.D. 

1296)® was perpetrated one of the most heinous crimes that 


1 Firiahta, Vol. I, p. 150. 

« Ibid. 

* O.K., Add. 21, 104, f. 1846. 

* im, {. 1796. 

» BadMni, Vol. I, p. 182. 

* Barani, p. 223. 
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has ever been recorded in the annals of India. It was the murder 
of Sultdn Jal&l u’d-Din by his nephew and son-in-law, 'Al&’u’d- 
Din. After the return of ‘AlA’u’d-Din from his Deccan campaign 
with enormous wealth he persuaded the King through his brother 
Ulugh Kh4n to visit him unarmed in his camp at Kara on the 
bank of the Ganges. The counsellors of the King, suspecting 
some treacherous design on the part of ‘Ald'u’d-Din, warned 
him not to risk taking such a stop. But the King had such love 
for ‘Ala’u’d-Din and such great confidence in him that he did 
not listen to their advice, but went to meet his nephew under 
the delusive impression of his fidelity on the 17th of Ram^dn,^ 
just as a father goes to see his son. When he landed at the 
camp, ‘Ala’u’d-Din came forward with some of his nobles and 
all made their obeisance. The Sultan was highly pleased at 
his behaviour and began to give him paternal admonitions in 
the following words:—' You are always dearer to me thaij my 
own sons. What fear led you to make me come hero during 
the fast ? None can come between you and me. These strangers 
who are now fiocking around you for your gold will run away as 
soon as they see you with no gold. But my affection and 
love for you will not diminish even if the whole world turns 
against you ’.2 Having finished those words the King held 
‘Ala’u’d-Din’s hand, and wanted to go to his special boat. 
At this juncture an assassin, named Ma];iLmud-S&lun, at the signal 
of ‘ Ala’u’d-Din attackcil the Sultan, and wounded him severely. 
The King had just strength enough to run towards his boat, 
crying: ‘ Oh, ungrateful ‘Ala’u’d-Din! what have you done ? * 3 
And as he was attempting to save himself, another assassin 
named Ikhtiyar u’d-Din Hud came and severed his head from 
his body. It is surprising to find that neither Amir Hasan nor 
Khiisraw makes any mention of this tragic event. Rrobably, 
both of them being the poets of his court and recipients of* A14’u’d- 
Din’s gold deliberately connived at this incident and praised 
their patron for his valour and statesmanship. Barani describes 
this as one of the most atrocious deeds that has ever been 
perpetrated since the creation of the world.^ 

After the murder of Jalal u’d-Din, ‘Ala’u’d-Din proclaimed 
himself King in his camp. A^mad Chap, one of the generals 
of the late King, did not submit to the usurper, but returned to 
Delhi with his army. The widow of Firuz raised her younger 
son, Qadr Kh4n, to the throne under the title of Sultan Ri&n 
u’d-Din Ibrabim at Delhi.s But this young prince could not 


^ Barani, pp. 231-35. 

2 Ibid,, p. 2,34. 

3 Ibid., p. 236. 

4 Ibid., p. 235. 

3 Hasan must have been in his court for some time as we find two 
poems written in honour of Shdh Rukn u*d-Din IbrAhim (D.H., I.O.L., 
f. 201). 
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consolidate his power, whereas ‘Al&’u'd-Din by his profuse 
distribution of gold began to gain the Bupx>ort of the nobles and 
a few months after the murder of Firuz he entered Delhi at the 
head of his army and ascended the throne at the end of the year 
696 A.D. (A.D. 1296) at the ‘Red Palace’ of Balban.^ 

‘Al&’u’d-Din was a very presumptuous and ambitious man. 
He was not satisfied with the kingly crown of Delhi but wanted 
to equal Alexander in his world conquest and the Prophet 
Muhammad in his spiritual domain.^ He was, however, dis¬ 
couraged by his supporters in his ambition to be accepted as a 
Prophet but he was undaunted in his desire to achieve the fame 
of Alexander. Although ho could not execute his plan of world 
conquests beyond the limits of India, yet ho assumed the title 
of Alexander II. In many of the Qa^idaa of Amir Hasan ho 
is addressed as Silcandar-i-Sdni^ (Alexander II). This fact 
has also been corroborated by the evidence of some of the coins 
and inscriptions of his time. His gold coins struck in 709 A.H. 
(A.D. 1309) bear the following inscription.^ 

Circular areas:—Alexander IT, the right hand of the 
Caliphate, the supjiorter of the commander of the faithful. 

The legend occupying the full face of the coin:—Sultan 
‘Al&’u’d-dunya-u’d-Din Abu’l-Muzalfar Muhammad Shah al- 
Sultan. 

Margin:—^This coin was struck at Delhi in the year 709. 

Hasan at the court of ^Ald'u'd-Din .—After the death of 
Sultan Jal&l u’d-Din, Hasan transferred himsedf to the service 
of Sultan ‘AlA’u’d-Din Khalji. He was first introduced to the 
court by Malik ‘Izzu’d-Din Ulugh-Khan and he refers to this 
incident in the following verses of a short poem addressed to 
him.6 


i-Tlrjla^ lJjj I 


1 Barani, pp. 246-47. 
a Ibid., pp. 262-271. 

3 D.H., I.O.L., ff. 23, 26, 36, 40a, 42a, 43a, 516. 

♦ Thomas’s ‘ The Chronicle of the Pathan Kings of Dellii pp. 16S- 
174. ^asan also addresses him as Yamin-u’l-Khilafat, or the Right hand 
of the Caliphate, in the following verses:— 

uT cef. J, Jy 

(D.H., I.O.L., f. 246). 

» D.H.. Bdl. (Ousley, 122), f. 280. 
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WT \ iji- 


f^y S C/} u* 

* From the depth of a perilous sea 
You have brought me out like a pure pearl; 

Then you have introduced me to the court, 

You gave me the honour of kissing the hand of the 
King; 

You have brought me wealth and honour from the King, 
(And) doubled it by gifts of your own, • 

You have raised my fortune from^ts sleep. 

How can I offer thanks to you for all these things ? ’ 


Here at the court of this king we find Hasan at his best; 
and this is the most fruitful period of his life, when he completes 
his Divan and attains great fame as an eminent poet. ?iy4 
Harani, the contemporary historian of our poet, says: ‘Amir 
Hasan Sijzi was a unique figure among the poets of the time of 
‘Ald’u’d-T)m 

Promotion of learning during ^AWu'd-Din^s mgm.—The 
reign of ‘AlA’u’d-Din from A.H. 695-715 (A.D. 1295-1315) 
is one of the most flourishing periods of Indo-Persian literature. 
Delhi, under ‘Ald’uVl-Din, possessed one of the most brilliant 
bands of savants, the like of which we fail to find oven in the 
court of his successors, the'great Mughals. The activities of 
these scholars were not confined to any particular system of 
learning but were diffused over various branches of mundane 
and spiritual sciences. Barani^ mentions the names of forty- 
six scholars of great repute who have devoted their time and 
energy to the development of traditional and rational sciences; 
and large numbers of students used to flock round them to 
rc‘ceive instruction in these branches of learning. The same 
historian remarks in another place thaj each of these men could 
compete with any of the learned scholars of Bukhara, Samar- 
qand, Baghdad, Egypt, KhivA, Damascus, Tabriz, I^pahdn, 
Ray and Tconium. Besides these scholars, so highly spoken 
of by the historian, there were other men of talent who turned 
their attention towards the development of the science of 


1 This verse in the MS. is written as OT j But 

it does not conform to the metre so I have adopted the above reading. 

2 Barani, p. .360. 

3 Ibid., p. 353. 
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Qird’at (reading of the Qur’4n), the arts of preaching, poetry, 
History, and the sciences of Medicine, Astronomy, Astrology 
and Necromancy, so that wo find during this period an all-round 
development of Indo-Persian culture. 

Of the Readers of the Qur'dUy Mawlana Jamdl u’d-Din 
Sh4tbi, Mawl&n& ‘Al&’u’d-Dm, and Khwdja Zaki, a nephew of 
Hasan of Basra, obtained very great reputation throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. The most noteworthy 
preachers of the time were MawUna ‘Tmad u’d-Din Husam 
Darvish, Mawl&n& Ziy4 u’d-Din Sannami, Mawldnd Karim 
u’d-Din and Badr u’d-Din of Oudh. They used to deliver 
weekly lectures on religious and spiritual subjects to largo con¬ 
gregations. The eiforts of these scholars had brought about 
a change in the mental outlook of the people of the capital and 
contributed a great deal for their moral advancement. 

‘There were poets’, says Barani, ‘in the reign of 
‘Al&’u’d-Din, such as never existed before or after ’. ^ ^^sides 
Hasan and lOiusraw, who headed the list, there were other men 
of high poetic talent, such as Sadr u’d-Din ‘ Ali, Fakhr u’d-Din 
Qaww4s, Hamid u’d-Din R4jah, Mawl4n4 ‘Arif, ‘Ubaid Hakim, 
Shih4b An^ri, and §adr Busti, who adorned the (;ourt of Delhi. 
Each of these poets was in receipt of aUowances from the state 
and each on© of them is said to have left us a Divdn.^ 

Of the historians at the Court of ‘A14’u’d-Din there were 
two men noted for their proficiency in this branch of learning. 
One is Amir Arsl&n-Kul4hi and the other Kabir u’d-Din, son of 
T4j u’d-Din‘Ir&qi.8 Amir Arslan had such a wonderful memory 
that when ‘A14’u’d-Din asked him any question on the history 
of the past kings he could enlighten him on these points without 
any reference to the texts. Kabir u’d-Din was held in great 
esteem by the SultAn, and was appointed to the post of the 
Chief Judge of the Imperial Army.^ He wote a history of the 
reign of ‘Al&’u’d-Din describing in detail all the conquests and 
achievements of his sovereign. Barani has used it as one of 
his sources for the TaWikh’i-Firuz-Shdhi, But he complains 
that this history is rather a eiilogium than a mere statement of 
fact. All the defects of ‘Ald’u’d-Din’s administration have 
been deliberately suppressed and his achievements and charac¬ 
ter have been extolled beyond limit. Wo cannot blame this 
historian for his one-sided view, as he had to present every 
part of this history to the Emperor for his approval, so that he 
had to guard against writing anything which would incur the 
displeasure of the monarch.® 


^ Barani, p. 359. 
2 Ibid., p. 361. 

8 Ibid., p. 361. 

* Ibid., p. 361. 
Ibid. 
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The science of Medicine was studied equally with other 
branches of learning. A large number of skilful physicians 
grew up at the capital and people of different castes and creeds 
—^the Brahmins, J&ts and the Muslims—^took keen interest in 
the development of this science. Among the physicians of 
Delhi, Mawl&n& Badr u’d-Din-Damashqi occupied the highest 
position. He not only attended to his patients but often used 
to give instruction to other physicians of the city. His profi¬ 
ciency in his profession was so high that he could diagnose any 
disease by examining the pulse of the patient and could say 
whether a particular ailment was curable or not. There was 
also another group of scholars who devoted their time and 
energies to the development of the sciences of Astronomy and 
Astrology. The services of this group were equally appreciated 
by the long as well as by the nobility. The chief of the astro¬ 
nomers of the Court was Mawl&n& Sharaf u’d-Din who was 
granted a substantial allowance and the income from several 
villages, by the SuliAn.i 

The Persian spoken and written in India during this period 
was much purer than that found during the later Mughal days. 
The early emigrants retained the purity of their tongue, which 
their successors failed to do. The following interesting account 
of the Indo-Persian language has been given by Amir Khusraw: * 

‘The singers of the land of Hindust&n, particularly the 
emigrants who have settled at Delhi, surpass all the scholars 
of the world in their attainments. Therefore no Arab, Khura- 
sdni, Turk, Indian, nor any other who comes to the Muslim 
cities of India and sx>ends his whole life in places like Delhi, 
Miilt&n and Lakhnawti, and not in places like Gujarat, M&lwa 
and Deogir, the land of Hindu idolatry, suffers deterioration 
in his own language. Assuredly he speaks according to the 
standard of his own country. For example, if he is an Arab, 
he is the master of his own language only, and he cannot lay a 
proper claim to the language of others; his broken speech is a 
proof of his foreign origin. If a Hindu citizen or a villager 
continually lives and mixes with the inhabitants of Delhi, yet 
there is imperfection in his Persian. A Khur&s&ni, ‘Ir&qi, 
Shirdzi or a Turk, however intelligent he may be, commits 
blunders in the Indian language, even if he burns many a mid¬ 
night candle and claims eloquence in an assembly, yet at the 
end he stumbles and breaks down. But the Munshis (secreta¬ 
ries) bom and brought up in Indian cities and particularly at 
Delhi, with but little practice, can speak and understand the 
spoken language (of others) and also obtain a command over 
prose and verse; they can adopt the style of every country they 
visit. And it has been fully proved from experience, that many 


1 Barani, p. 363-64. 
s O.K., Add. 21,104, f. 15.5. 
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of our people who have never boon to Arabia, have acquired an 
eloquence in the Arabic language such as has not been achieved 
by the scholars of Arabia themselves who take lessons from the 
flow of their language. The Arabs, in spite of being eloquent 
in their own tongue, have not ability to learn our Persian 
correctly. 

‘ I have seen many a Tdzik i and Turk who learn Turkish 
with industry and erudition in India; and they speak in such a 
way that the eloquent men of this tribe who come from their 
original home are astonished at it. In the case of the Persian 
language, which has been derived from the Persians, there is no 
other correct style than the style of Transoxiana, which is the 
same as that of Hindust4n. Because the Khurasanis pronounce 

the word ^ (cha) as ^ (chi) and some of them read ^ (kujd) 
as (kajti) but in writing they write ^ (cha) not ^ (chi) 

and ^ (kuja) not (kaju). The correct pronunciation 

is that denoted by the spelling. There are many words like 
these which are pronounced in one way but wrong if written 
so. But the Persian speech prevalent in India, from the bank 
of the Indus to the coast of the Indian ocean is everywhere the 
same.’ It is evident from this account that the standard 
style of Persian adopted in India was that of the Transoxiana .2 

After describing the state of science and literature during 
‘Ald’u’d-Din’s reign, Barani complains that the Sultan did not 
show proper consideration for the merit of the scholars of his 
time. If these scholars had remained at the Court of Mabmud 
or Sanjar each of them would have been rew^arde<l with the 


1 The word TAjik or Tazik is used by different ^^Titera in different 
sonses. The early Armenian writers applied it to the Arabs. Modern 
Armenians have imposed it on the Turks and the Turkish empire and 
even on Muslims in general. Prof. Noldeko has suggested that Tajik 
(better Tachik) and TAzl are the same word, the former being merely 
the older form. Chik means ‘belonging to* and in this case ‘belonging 
to the tribe of Tai ’. In modem Persian Chik becomes Zi. D’ohsson 
says, ‘The Mongols gave the name of Tajik, or TAzik to the Muhammadans, 
and in the historical works of this period it will be found that they employed 
this word in opposition to that of “ Turk **. The first served to designate 
the Muhammadan inhabitants of towns and cultivated lands, whether 
they were of Turki, Persian or Arab origin mattered not.* (Vide Ross 
and EliaB*s Introduction to I'ayikhA-Raahidi pp. 85, 87, 90-91.) I think 
Khusraw has used this term iii the sense of Persian speaking TurkestAni. 

2 It is after Sikandar Lodi*s accession to the thnuie in A.U. 1489 
that the Hindus began to study Persian to qualify themselv'es for employ¬ 
ment in the government offices, since then we find an increasing difference 
in the style of India and Persia proper. (Firishta, Vol I, p. 344);— 

uVaI obj ^ J j 
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income of a principality. But in spite of this alleged indifference 
of the king, we find his reign to one of the most fiourishing 
periods of Indo-Persian scholarship. Barani calls it one of the 
wonderful phenomena of his time, which he fails to explain, 
and he has rather exaggerated the king’s indifference. It is 
of course true that the king did not squander money on men of 
letters as some of the oriental potentates do, but we cannot 
say that he was entirely without generosity to them. His 
bounty was regulated by a consideration of the economy of the 
state and consequently he paid the poets of his court what he 
considered to be most reasonable. Khusraw, in describing 
the character of the king, refers to the principle of moderation 
that always governed his actions, in the following words: ^ 

*The characteristics of his august nature are in accord 
with the canons of wisdom; his anger is like a pleasant fir^ that 
cooks, but which does not burn the world; Ijj^is mercy is like that 
of a fresh breeze that raises no dust; his disposition is like water 
that pleases, but docs not drown; and his generosity is like a 
mine that produces wealth but destroys it not.^ 

The development of art and literature during ‘Al&’u’d- 
Hin’s reign, may be ascribed chiefiy to two causes: first, to 
a strong and stable central government 2 and a general peace 
and prosperity in the country, which led to the growth of a 
leisured class that could devote its time to the promotion of 
learning; and secondly, to the gradual increase in the number 
of emigrants from Ir&n to India; these emigrants by this time 
had made India their permanent home and, living under a more 
settled and i)eaceful government, could transmit their heritage 
to Indo-Persian (julture. A, very interesting account of the 
general peace and prosperity of the country has been left to 
us by Amir Khusraw, a study of which gives us a true picture 
of the age. I am quoting below a few of its passages:—8 

‘How excellent! The carpet of peace and tranquillity is 
spread over the whole domain, for from the forts of Delhi to the 
courtyard of Khuras4n, a carpet of ruby-coloured satin has been 
laid with the blood of the red-faced Chinese, so that every 
rebellion and disturbance have fallen low. 

‘ In one direction the mountain-like army of Chingiz-Kh&n 
has been driven beyond the Oxus by the hurricane of his Majesty; 
and in the other direction not oidy have the powerful Rdis of 
India, who with their thousands of elephants used to trample 
the ranks of the Turks, been forced to surrender their elephants 
and their wealth, but some of them who still held their heads 


1 I.K.. Vol. I, p. 39. 

2 For details of the administrative regulations and the strength of 
the Government, see Baranf, pp. 304-326; and C.H.I., Vol. Ill, Ch. V. 

« T.K., Vol. I, pp. 16-22. 
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Up were crushed in such a way that their heads were thrown 

like oilcans under the elephant’s feet. 

‘ In affairs relating to the spread of justice and welfare of 
the people, his bright intellect has formulated such laww as 
could never be seen in the mirror of Alexander’s imagination 
or in the cup of Jamshid. For the purpose of cheapening corn, 
which is the leaven of one’s sustenance, he made such regulations 
by his balanced judgment, that if for years the wandering cloud 
does not rain, the hot-tempered wdnd does not blow, the red¬ 
faced earth does not grow any verdure, and the scorching sun 
fails to ripen the crops, he can feed the entire people from the 

royal granaries. And other necessaries of the 

jieople, even if they be red-sulphur or white ruby, have been 
rendered by him easily available and cheaper than yellow 
amber and re<l-grape-stone. And money which is the elixir 
of desire and the treasure house of cherished objects, has been 
made so cheap by his elephant-loads of gifts and charities, that 
the dearness of the price of a thing is newer felt by any person, 
so that complete peace and prosperity prevail in his dominions 


‘The administration of his justice is always bringing good 
fortune upon his subjects. Omng to the general peace and 
prosperity during his auspicious reign, the w’eai)on8 of w'ar are 

lying idle in every direction. The dagger of the believer, 

which was cleaner than the heart of a Sunni, has become rusted 

like the iron heart of a pagan. The roads are more 

secure than the veil of chastity w’orn by virtuous ladies. The 
<listricts are free from anxieties like contented children in the 

lap of a kind mother. The dawn of the King’s 

fortune has nothing to do but to bestoAv favour over the w’orld, 
and the canopy of his evening has no other w ork but the distri¬ 
bution of peaceful sleep among the children of Adam.’ 

In a similar Avay Hasan also rei’ers to the general peace 
and prosperity of the country in some of his poems addressed 
to ‘ Aid’ll’d-Din. In one places he says:— 

jUlJ 

‘ His grandeur augments the retinue, his generosity satis¬ 
fies the servants, 

His reign has banished oppression, the wwld abounds 
wdth his justice.’ 


> D.H., I.O.L., f. 416. 
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In another place he says :— 

^^ o\j^y (^1 ^ 

jtS^ dU {Jj 


' O, thou! In thy reign the wolf is the guardian of the 
flock, 

Under thy protection the moon is the mender of linen.’ 

Intimate Association of Hasan with Nipim u'd-Din Awliyd ,— 
During the reign of ‘Ala’u’d-Din, we find Hasan in closer asso¬ 
ciation with Shaykh Nizdm u’d-Din Awliy4. Although he came 
in contact with the Shaykh at a time much earlier than this^ 
his acquaintance with him was casual rather than intimate. 
The incident which brought about a change in Hasan’s lifd and 
caused him to be one of the most favoured disciples of the Shaykh 
has been described by Mawland Shihab u’d-Din Im4m, a con¬ 
temporary divine, in the following way:—- 

‘One day the Shaykh went to visit the shrine of Khvaja 
Qutb u’d-Din Bakhtiyar-K4ki at old Delhi. I myself and 
Mawl4na Burh&n u’d-Din Gharib were in the company of His 
Holiness. After visiting the shrine, we happened to pass by 
the tank known as Hawz-i-Shamsi, in order to visit the tombs 
of some other saints. At this place, Khvaja Hasan the i)6et, 
the son of ‘ Al&’-i-Sanjari (Sijzi), who had been known to the 
Shaykh for some time past, was engaged in drinking wine in 
the company of his friends. When he saw the Shaykh, ho came 
forward and recited the following verses:— 

‘ Many a year have we passed in thy company 
If companionship has any influence, where is it ? 

Thy virtue removed not vices from our minds. 

Our vices are bettor than thy virtues.’ 

‘ When the Shaykh heard this, he replied: “ Companionship 
has its influence, if God wills, it will bo effective one day.” This 
remark of the Shaykh produced such an impression on his mind 
that he immediately fell at the feet of the Shaykh and made a 
confession of all his sins and became a staunch disciple of the 
Shaykh along with all his companions.’ A reference to his 


\j» 


1 D.H., I.O.L., f. 446. 

2 S.A., Or. 216, f. 16.Sa. 
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penitence at an advanced age has been made by the poet in one 
of his Qit&s where he says: 

‘O, Hasan! thou hast made penitence at a time 
\^en no strength was loft in thee to commit sin.* 

He was initiated into the circle of discipleship of the 
Shaykh in A.H. 707 (A.D. 1308) when he was fifty-six years 
of age.* The date of this initiation has been given by him in 
the Fav&id u*l-Fu’ &d, where he says: * ‘ On Sunday the third 
of Sha‘bAn A.H. 707 (A.D. 1308) this humble sinner, Hasan 
‘Al&’-i (Sijzi) the builder of this edifice and the compiler of 
these mysteries, obtained the felicity of kissing the feet of that 
King of heavenly dignity and of divine wisdom on this very 
day, by the splendour of the glance of that incomparable chief 
of the saints of illuminated soul, he (Hasan) obtained purification 
from the contamination of the four elements; and his head was 
adorned with the four cornered cap ^ of the Saviour of Saints.* 
On this occasion the poet composed a Okazal in which he says: 

‘ Hasan placed his head to-day, at the feet of the Shaykh, 
Happy is that fortunate slave who reached this King.* 

Since this time we find Hasan a constant visitor at the 
monastery of the Shaykh except for a period of eight months 
in the year 716-17 A.H. (A.D. 1316-17), when he was absent 
from Delhi and went to Deogir with the imperial army.® During 


1 D.H., I.O.L., f. 227a. 

2 Somo authorities differ as to his age at this time, e.g.. The Ency. 
Isl. says: ‘At the ago of 53 he became a Murid of Niz&m.' The Arabic 
History of Gujar&t (p. 858) and the Sajinat uH~*Arifin (Or. 213, f. 226) say 
that ho became a Murid at the age of 73. But the statement of Hasan 
quoted above shows that all these authorities are wrong in their inference. 

» F.F., Or. 1806, f. 2. 

^ A special type of cap worn by the l^ufis of the Chishtiya order in 
India to which the Shaykh belongs. 

» D.H., I.O.L., f. 1376. 

® F.F., Or. 1806, f. 91. This is an expedition led by Qu^b u’d-Din 
Mubdrak-Shdh against Harp&l Dev of Deogir who rebelled against the 
Imperial authority. The date of the exj)edition is variously given. 
Barani (p. 389) says it was in A.H. 718 (A.D. 1318). Amir Khusraw says 

{Nuh Sipihr, Add. 21, 104, f. 675a.), it was in the year of the accession 

of Qu^b u’d-Dln to the throne in A.H. 716 (A.D. 1316). Hasan says 
that he returned from this expedition on Thursday the 12th of Mubarram 
A.H. 717 (28th March, 1317), after spending eight months in the camp. 
According to this account the exp)edition must have been led sometime 
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the period of his intimate association with the Shaykh, he 
compiled his prose book known as the Favd" id u'l-Fu" ddy 
consisting of the utterances of the AwliyA made in different 
evening assemblies, which will be discuss^ in a later chapter. 
The compilation of this book was considered a mark of special 
distinction, conferred upon Hasan by his spiritual guide, which 
aroused the jealousy of his friends. Even Amir Khusraw^ often 
used to say: ‘ Would that the honour and distinction of compiling 
this book had fallen on me and that all my works were attributed 
to KhvAja Hasan.* ^ The poet was very highly esteemed by 
the Shaykh, and often poems composed by him were sung by 
the QawwdU or mystic singers at the assembly of Samd^ (ecstatic 
dance), at the monastery, in which Hasan and his friends used 
to join.2 The Siyaru'l "Arifin gives an interesting description 
of the assembly of Samd' and the part played by our poet in 
these words:—^ ^ 

‘Whenever the King of the saints wished to listen to an 
ecstatic song KhvAja Khiisraw would begin by reciting a Ohazal. 
Amir Hasan would sit on the right of ElhvAja Khusraw and 
Mubashshir on the left. The above mentioned Mubashshir was 
a slave purchased by the Shaykh, who had in his elegant voice 
something of the melody of David. EdivAja Khusraw and 
KhvAja Hasan were unique in the art of music and unequalled 
for their sweetness of voice. There were two hundred Qaumnils 
in the service of His Holiness, who could bring dow’^n the birds 
of the air by their song, and there was also a largo number of 
men of perfection and Sufis of high station. When KhvAja 
Khusraw would recite a Ohazal, KhvAja Hasan and Mubashshir 
^vould immediately sing in unison the couplet of w'hich His 
Holiness would show his approval and then His Holiness w'ould 
come into a state of ecstacy and listen to the Samd\^ 

Shaykh Ni^m u*d-Din w'as a man of very strong character, 
never to be tempted by material gain, in spite of the hard times 
he had so often to face. There were occasions when he had to 
go without food and suffer penury and distress, yet he would 
not condescend to beg any favour from the kings or the nobles 
of the court, but relied entirely upon God. He would of course 
accept what was offered to him without being asked for and 
spend it on the poor. His whole life was dedicated to the 
service of humanity and all his actions were governed by a 
spirit of universal love for mankind in general. These traits 
of the Shaykh greatly influenced Hasan’s life. He tried to follow 


in Jam6d I, A.H. 716 (July, 1316). This being the testimony of a person 
who accompanied the campaign seems to be more reliable than those 
of others. 

1 S.A., Or. 216, f. 1640. 

* M.G., Or. 4610, f. 101. 
s S.A., Or. 216, f. 1396.40a. 
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in the footsteps of his spiritual guide; and whenever he was 
faced with any problem of daily life which he was unable to 
solve or had some doubts as to the righteousness of a certain 
course of action he proposed to take, he would ask the direction 
of the Shaykh and do it accordingly. Once when the poet was 
offered a gift by a friend of his, ho did not know what to do, 
and so came to the Shaykh and asked the following question:—i 
‘ This slave has never asked nor did expect anything from any 
person at any time of his life, but if a person shows kindness 
and offers a gift what should be done ? ’ The Shaykh replied, 
‘It should be accepted.’ Then he acted accordingly. Ziya 
Barani in describing the character of our poet says: ‘For the 
observance of the rules of contentment, for the purity of his 
faith, and for the happiness he feels without any material 
comfort, and for the outward separation and the inw^ard solitude 
from the attachment of the world, I seldom saw a man like him. 
He was such an amiable, plea.sant, ingenious, polite and cul¬ 
tured man that nowhere else could I get that amount of pleasurt* 
and comfort which I used to enjoy in his company.' 2 These 
characteristics attributed to him by the historian are more 
or less a replica of the (common traits of his spiritual guide, 
impressed upon him during the course of his long association 
with him. 

The relation of the Shaykh with the reigning monarchs of 
his time was cordial except with Sultan Qutb-u’d-Din Mubarak- 
Sh4h and Ghiy&s u’d-Din Tughlaq. It seems that both these 
sovereigns suspected him of having taken part in political 
intrigues against them. No direct charge could be brought 
against him, but the frequent visits of the nobles and some of* 
the princes to his monastery led these kings to look upon him 
with some concern, especially as there are instances of holy men 
taking part in conspiracies during the reign of their predecessors, 
particularly at Multan and Delhi, whore Baha u’d-Din-Za Kariya ^ 
and Sidi Mawla ♦ were connect^ with dastardly plots against 
Sultan N4sir ii’d-Din Qabacha and Jalal u'd-Din Khalji res¬ 
pectively. 

The unfavourable attitude of Qutb u’d-Diii Khalji towards 
the Shaykh arose out of the conspiracy organized by his cousin 
Malik As&d u’d-Din Yaghrish Kh&n who wanted to deprive the 
King of his throne. The plot was, however, disclosed to the 


I F.F., Or. 1806, f. 67. 

^ Barani, p. 360. 

» F.F., Or. 1806, f. 119. The plot against Qabacha has been men¬ 
tioned by Nij^Am u’d-Din AwliyA in one of his discourses where he says 
that BahA u’d-Din ZakariyA and the Qa^i of MultAn were involved in the 
conspiracy. The plot was discovered by the sul^An; the QA?i was hanged 
but Bah A u’d-Din managed to get himself extricated from the charge of 
the crime. 

^ Barani, pp. 208-12. 
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Sultan by one of the conspirators and he seized As&d u’d-Din 
and put him to death with all his family and confederates. 
The Sultan was not satisfied with the death of the conspirators 
but he sent an officer to Gaw&lior to put to death Khizr Kh&n, 
Sh&di Kh&n and Shil^b u’d-Din, the sons of "A1&* u’d-Din 
Khalji, who had already been blinded by his previous orders. 
Thus ho put an end to all his rivals to the throne.^ As Khizr 
Khdn was one of the most devoted disciples of the Shaykh, the 
King thought that he was implicated in the plot against him 
in order to place his disciple on the throne; and from that time 
he began to bear grudge against him. He tried to lower the 
Shaykh in the estimation of the people, ordered his officers 
not to visit his monastery, and, as a sign of open hostility, ho 
invited Shaykh u’l-Islam Rukn u’d-Din of Mult&n to Delhi, 
and set up another saint named Shaykh Z&da-J&m as a rival 
of Niz&m u’d-Din at Delhi. He went so far as to docl|tro a 
reward of one thousand gold tankas to any man who would 
bring him the head of the AwliyA.® • 

At this time Hasan was sent by the AwliyA to Shaykh 
Ziya u’d-Dm Rumi, the spiritual director of Qutb u’d-Din, with 
a message asking him to request the Sultan to cease his perse¬ 
cutions. But Hasan could not deliver the message to him as 
Shaykh Rumi was confined to bed with an attack of colic. 
He died of this illness a few days after Hasan’s arrival, and his 
death put an end to any hope which Nizdm u’d-Din had of his 
interccssion.3 The Kuig was obdurate in his determinafion 
to humiliate the AwliyA and he ordered him to attend the court 
in person and make obeisance at the beginning of every month. 
The Shaykh refused to comply with this order, and the King 
intended to use this refusal as a pretext for wreaking vengeance 
upon him. But before the day fixed for his attendance at the 
court, the murder of the Sultan by the Barwar rebels saved the 
Shaykh from this personal humiliation. 

After the murder of Qutb u’d-Dm when Khusraw KhAn 
usuiped the throne, ho distributed gold to different saints in 
order to get their moral support; some of them accepted his 
offers and some refused. A sum of five hundred thousand 
tankas was given to NizAm u’d-Dm, which ho accepted and 
distributed among the poor.^ When Sultan GhiyAs u’d-Dm 


1 Baranl, pp. 393-94. 

* lbid.f p. 396. 

3 S.A., Or. 216, f. 142. 

* Ibid,, Or. 216, f. 164a. The question may be raised why the saint 
being a man of strong moral character and edways professing to be free 
from wordly temptation, accepted the ill-gotten money from Khusraw 
Kh&n. The principle on which he acts on such occasions may be gathered 
from his views on ‘ Income and expenditure *, expressed in one of the 
discourses of the Favd'id u'l-Fu'Ad where he says: ‘A man should not 
beg of anything; neither should he speak out nor think in his mind that 
so-and-so would give him a certain thing. But if a thing is offered to 
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Tughlaq had overpowered Khusraw Kh4n and aacended the 
throne he wished to recover all the money distributed by the 
usurper. All the Shaykhs but Niz4m u’d-Din, who retained the 
money in safe custody to return it to its lawful owner, complied 
with the demand of the Sultan. But Niz4m u’d-Din, having 
spent the whole amount on the poor could not do so. He replied: 
‘It was a public property which had gone to the deserving 
ones. I have not spent a single farthing of it on my account.’ ^ 
This incident had brought about a strained relationship between 
the King and the Shaykh. The King, at the instigation of some 
of his enemies, brought a charge of heresy against him for 
performing Samd^ (ecstatic dance) accompanied by music, 
which is against the canon of orthodoxy. He was brought 
before an assembly of the doctors of divinity, where he was 
asked to explain his conduct. After some discussions, the 
Sultan was convinced of the legality of Samd' and he was 
allowed to go free.® But the King did not forgive him for his 
inability to return the money received from Khusraw Kh4n 
to the public treasury, and this strained feeling grew more 
tense when Prince Muhammad Jawna became a great admirer 
and disciple of the Shaykh. It is narrated by Ibn Batuta how 
on one occasion the Shaykh in a state of ecstacy said to the 
Prince, ‘We give you the Kingdom’.® These reports of the 
Prince’s association with the Shaykh must have been carried 
to the Sultan and inflamed his wrath. While the Emperor was 
returning from his Bengal expedition, he issued an order asking 
the Shaykh to quit Delhi before his entry into the capital. The 
Shaykh is said to have replied to this message, ‘ (Hanuz DiKLi 
Dur aaty ‘Delhi is still far ofF’.^ It so happened that the 
King was killed by the collapse of a new pavilion built for his 
reception at Afghdnpur near Tughlaq4b4d, and he could not 
return to the capital.® The death of the King is popularly 


him without being asked and hoped for, then it is lawful to him. A certain 
great man has said “ 1 never ask for a thing nor do 1 entertain any hope 
from any one but whoever offers me a thing I accept it even if the donor 
be a Satan”.’ (F.F., Or. 1806, f. 23.) 

1 S.A., Or. 215, f. 1546. 

® S. AuL, Or. 1746, ff. 132-33. Hasan also refers to the accusations 
made by the Shaykh’s enemies for performing Samd'‘ in A.H. 720, the 
year when Ghiyas u’d-Din Tughlaq ascended the throne. (F.F., Or. 1806, 
f. 1250.) 

3 Ibn Ba^ufa, Vol. II, p. 39. d)U)l V:~* 

* A.H.G.. p. 862. 

^ Barani, p. 452. Some of the historians suspect that the fall of the 
pavilion was designed by Muhaimnad Tughlaq. BadAdni and Nij^m 
u’d-Din accuse Barani for the suppression of this fact which he did not 
mention for fear of Firdz-Sh&h’s displeasure. But Ibn Ba^u^a (Vol. II, 
pp. 39-40) states on the authority of an eye-witness, Shaykh Rukn u’d 
Din, that the pavilion was constructed with materials of timber by Abmad 
Ay^, the Inspector '«f buildings, in such a way that it would collapse at any 

3 
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ascribed to the displeasure of the saint and his reply on this 
occasion is still used as a proverb in India.^ The Awliyd also 
died a short time before the death of Qhiy&g u’d-Din, on 
Wednesday, the 17th of EaM^ II, A.H. 725 (A.D. 1326) * 

After the death of Niz4m u’d-Dm Awliyd, we do not hear 
anything further of Hasan’s activities. His biographers have 
nothing to say on this period of his life except that at the time 
of the transference of the capital from Delhi he was forced by 
SiiltAn Muhammad Tughlaq to migrate to Dawlatdbdd, where he 
died. It is quite probable that during this period of his old age 
he was leading a life of devotion in complete seclusion from the 
troubles of the world. And as he led the life of a bachelor he 
left no issue to continue his lineage.® The only heritage he has 
left to the world consists of his melodious lyrics, of which th(>. 
I)oet himself says;— 

^ J jj * 

‘Every person leaves behind him a store of silver and 
gold 

Hasan leaves behind him the description of the lovely 
ones.’ 

IT. His Works. 

Hia eostant works ,—^According to !?iya Barani ^ Amir Hasan 
was the author of several Divans and a number of Masnavis 
and other prose works. This statement has also been afi&rmed 
by several of the biographers and historians of the later period.® 


moment if elephants wore allowed to trot on one of its sides. The whole 
reception was arranged by the prince and as soon as the elephants wcrr> 
brought fur display, the entire building fell on the King and thus com¬ 
passed his death. This account of Ibn Batura confirms the suspicions 
of Bad&tlni and Nij^dm. Besides this wo find that Aydz was elevated 
from the t^sition of an Inspector of buildings to that of the minister as 
soon as prince Mul^nmad became king. 

I Prof. Habib in his Life of Amir Khusraw is inclined to disbolievo 
the story of the strained relationship between the Shaykh and the Sultan 
Ghiyds u’d-Din. He calls it a later-day fabrication. But from the facts 
and the narrative of Ibn Batura stated above it ai)pcars that there wore 
sufficient reasons for the existence of strained relationship between them. 

The Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Panjab (Vol. 1, 
pp. 492-93) wrongly attributes this unhappy incident to Emperor Jalal 
uM-Din Khalji. It was not Nij^dm u’d-Din but Sidi Mawla with whom 
Jaldl u’d-Din had some unpleasant relation. {Vide Barani, pp. 208- 
212 .) 

8 S.A., Or. 216, f. 168. 

« S.Ar., Or. 213, f. 226. 

4 D.H., I.O.L., f. 1666. 

® Barani, p. 360. 

• Firishta, Vol. I, p. 214; J.N.CJ., p. 712. 

3B 
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But none of them give definitely the exact number of his works. 
The extant works are, his Div&n and the prose book known as 
the Fav&’id u’l-Fu’&d. He is also said to have written another 
prose work entitled Siyar u^UAwliyd (lives of saints), and Taqi 
Kashi ascribes to him a commentary on some of the Qasidas 
of Kh4q&ni.i The only Div4n known to us was comphod by 
him when he was sixty years of age, and contains only that 
portion of his work that was written during the thirty years, 2 
preceding 714 A.H. (A.D. 1314), the date of its completion. The 
works produced during a period of another twenty y(*ars of his 
life, except for a small piece of prose, Mardya, written on the 
death of Khan-i-Shahid, the eldest son of Balban, have not come 
down to us. His extant works also fail to throw light on the 
nature of his earlier compositions. The Divan in its present 
form also might have been lost to us, since the poet himself 
says that he had no intention of collecting these poems until 
he was persuaded to undertake it by the insistence of his friends 
and associates.^ 

There are eighteen ^ known manuscripts of the Divan of 
Hasan, preserved in the various libraries of Europe and the 
East. Four are in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; five in the 
library of the India Office; two in the British Museum, and one 
in each of the libraries of Manchester, St. Petersburg, Munich, 
Berlin, (Jotha, Bankipore and Oudh. No attempt to publish 
the manuscripts has over been made in the West, except that 
Nathaniel Bland has published ten select Ghazals of Hasan 
in his ‘Century of Persian Ghazals’ in A.D. 1851.I give 
below a chronological table of these manuscripts in order to 
facilitate reference to various libraries and to give guidance in 
the compilation of a standard text on a scientific basis in the 
future. 


1 K.A.Z.A., l.O.L. No. 667, f. oUa. 

* D.H., l.O.L., f. 2ri. ^ ^ oju ^ 

JL. ^ •jii 0^ nm •jui 

. AJLih ^ J jki •JuT oCI^ iJCL» j3 j 

...... JUiLt ^ Ja 

® D.H., l.O.L., f. 2a. j JUj- ^ 

j jlmIj oLlI^ ^J •Xi 4i ^^1 vj--» j ^ 

.... xxr \j jTj 

^ To this we may add the five MSS. of Hyderabad brought to our 
notice after the completion of this thesis. 

* An edition of the Divdn based on the five MSS. of Hyderabad has 
been lithographed at Hyderabad in 1933 A.D. 
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No. 

Catalogue mark of the MSS. 

Date. 

1 

KUiot 121, Bodl. Lib.. Oxford 

A.H. A.D. 
839 1436 

2 

Ouseley 122, Bodl. Lib., Oxford 

862 = 1458 


Rylan j Library Fera. MSS. 855, Manchester .. 

913 = 1607 

4 

Or. 10918, Br. Museum 

919 = 1513 

5 

Add. 24962, Br. Museum 

922 = 1620 

6 

J. Aumor, Cat. Pers. MSS. 66, Munich 

941 » 1534 

7 

I.O.L., No. 1223 

943 = 1536 

8 

Bankipore Public Library, No. 132 

1025 = 1616 

9 

Thurston 16, Bodl. Lib., Oxford 

1033 = 1623 

10 

Berlin Cat. Pors. MSS. No. 836 

1056 == 1646 

11 

Elliot 57, Bodl. Lib., Oxford 

_ 

12 

I.O.L., No. 1224 

_ 

1.3 

I.O.L., No. 1226 

— — 

14 

I.O.L., No. 1226 

— — 

1.3 

I.O.L.. No. 1227 

— — 

16 

St. Petersburg Public Library, No. CD 

— * 

17 

Gk)tha Pers. MSS. No. 43-44 

— — 

18 

Sprenger, Oudh Cat. No. 247 .. * 

— 


Of all the MSS. referred to in the above table the Bodleian 
Library possesses two of the earliest copies yet discovered. But 
of these two, the earliest one is defective and incomplete.^ 
The other copy,* which is about twenty-three years younger 
than the preceding one, contains the largest collection of verses 
that has ever been met with in any copy of the Divan. Besides 
the Qasidas, Ohazals, Qit'as, Rvbd'is and a few short Mamavia 
found in almost all the existing copies, it has a romantic Masnavi 
called Hikdyat-i-'Ashiq-i-Ndguri, a pleasing love-poem which 
will be discussed later. Among the other MSS., the British 
Museum, India Office and the Bankipore copies contain the 
largest collection of poems, corresponding almost to the Bodleian 
copy with a slight variation in the order of arrangement. 

Contents of the Divan. —comparison of the available 
copies of the Divdn shows that it consists of a little over ten 
thousand couplets containing Qa^idets, Ohazala, QiVas Rvbd^is, 
Ma^navis and Hikdyat. Let us now consider the different 
forms of his poetry. 

Qasidas. —In most versions the Divdn opens with a Qa^ida 
in praise of God with the following initial verse:— 

J 


1 Elliot 121, Bodl. Library. 

2 Ouseley 121, Bodl. Library. 
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‘0, Lord of tlie universe, and tlie wise Judge of the 
world, 

Everything is a creation and Thou art the eternal 
source.’ 

But the copy of the Bankipore Divdn opens with a Qasida called 
Khamsin, which is not to be found in other copies. It begins 
with the couplet i:— 


yr .f C,} 


‘O, Thou, in the line of Thy handiwork revolves the 
crystalline sphere. 

This colt possesses on its brow nothing but a brand 
of submission to Thee.’ 

In this Qasida the poet gives three reasons for calling it a Kham- 
sin: it consists of fifty verses; it was composed in the fiftieth 
year of his age; and thirdly it contains the names of fifty holy 
men through whose intercession he supplicates for favour 
from God. After this Qasida begins the usual Qasida with the 
initial verse mentioned above corresponding with the copies 
mentioned in Rieu, p. 618, Sprenger Oiidli Cat., p. 418; Ethe 
Bodl. Cat. No. 780-81; I.O.L. No. 1223, and other catalogues. 

There are about one hundred Qa§idas,^ one-fourth of which 
are devoted to the praise of God and the Prophet, and to moral 
and religious topics; the rest of the poems, with the exception 
of a very few, are written in honour of Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-Din 
Khalji, the reigning sovereign of the time, and the principal 
patron of the poet. Four Qa§idas are addressed to Ulugh Edian, 
the brother of the Sultan, and one each to prince Khizr Khan 
and Sultan Rukn u’d-Din Ibrahim Shah 8 respectively. 

These poems deal mainly with the pomp and power of 
‘Al&’u’d-Din and the achievements of his reign; in them the 


1 C.P.B., Vol. I, p. 197. 1 have not been able to procure a copy of 

this Divdn in England, so I had to rely for all these informations on the 
description given in the catalogue of the Library. This copy was tran¬ 
scribed in A.H. 1010 = A.D. 1601 for Shaykh Farid Bukh4ri, a general 
of Akbar. In the second hemistidh of the couplet quoted above the word 

is transcribed in the catalogue as But the word • ^ gives nt> 

sense, so I read it as which I think is a better reading. 

® The Hyderabad edition of the Divdn of Hasan contains 161 QasMua, 
» Rukn u’d-Din Qadr KhAn was the yovmgest son of Sultan JalAl 
u’d-Din Khalji who occupied the throne of Delhi for a short period of 
five months after the murder of JalAl u’d-Din in 695 A.H. = 1295 A.D. 
(Barani, p. 238). 
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monarch is given equal rank with Alexander the Great in his 
campaigns, and is extolled as a champion of orthodoxy in his 
efforts to suppress heresy. But one of the greatest defects of 
these poems, if I am allowed to say so, is that they are devoid of 
any chronological data. The poet speaks of contemporary 
events, but never assigns any date to them. The only dates 
that we come across are the dates of the composition of two of 
his poems, one in praise of God and the other in praise of the 
Prophet, which are assigned to A.H. 703 ^ (A.D. 1303), and A.H. 
707 * (A.D. 1307) respectively. Those dates do not throw any 
light on the historical events of his time, but simply points to 
a period of his life when he was engaged in composing those 
Qasulas. To a student of history his Qa^fdaa are entirely 
disappointing. 

The style of his Qaaidaa is rather simple and unadorned. 
The words used are always clear and intelligible to the reader. 
Although he sometimes aspired to attain*the fame of Kh&q&ni 
as he hints in the following verses in one of the Qa^rdas addressed 
to Ulugh Kh4n, 

•uT o\5lj^ ^ J^JJJ * 

:^\i aJCj 

‘The Khaq4n is jealous of the fortune of the King and 
t he Kh4n 

May the poetry of Hasan excite jealousy of Khdqani,* 

he has carefullj^ avoided the use of obscure and ambiguous words 
for which Khaqani is notorious. He wrote one Qn^ida in reply 
t o one of Khaq&ni’s poems known as 

{Qasida in which the use of the word ‘Id has been made in every 
couplet). The head line of this poem runs:— 

1 JLiJt ^ 

o Jv j JttU-l 

‘ On the occasion of ‘Id, dedicated to the great King, in answer 
to the King of poets Afzal u’d-Din-al-Khdq&ni (may his excellence 
increase). ’ 


1 D.H., I.O.L., 1223 f. 3a. 
a Ibid., f. 46. 

3 D.H., Add. 24, 962, f. 28a. 

* K.K.. pp. 326-29. 

3 D.H., Bodl. (Ouseley 122), f. 67. 
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The poem opens with the verses:— 

JL^ Ijil ^J V*^ 

‘ O, Saqi, give wine because the ‘Id has opened the seal 
of the tavern, 

The festival has made the souls happy with the joy- 
increasing cup.’ 

Wherein Hasan differs from other Panegyrists, —Hasan 
differs from most of the other Persian panegyrists in that he 
never employs mean and despicable methods to extort money, 
or has recourse to satire when panegyric fails. He was always 
satisfied with his lot and would give thanks to his patron for 
whatever reward he had received. Submission to the will of 
God was the main principle of his life as he declares in one of his 
Qasidas :— 

-bj j y Oyr 

pjji jl j Aj^ jj^ j 

‘ When the door of my sustenance is in heaven, 

Why should I go to the door of ‘Amr and Zayd. 

What complaint shall I make against the revolution of 
the sky, 

Whatever befalls me is from Divine decree and will.’ 

The general trend of his poems shows that the art of Qa^ida 
Avriting did not appeal to his genius. It is probably due to this 
reason, more than to anything else, that the number of his 
Qa§idas, in spite of his long service at the court of several Kings, 
is so small in comparison with the number of his lyrical poems. 
His dislike for this type of poem is also to a certain extent due 
to the influence of his spiritual guide who used to detest pane¬ 
gyrics and considered the use of high-sounding laudatorj’’ terms 
as an abuse of poetic genius.* 

Ohazals. —^There are nearly eight hundred Ghazals written 
by Hasan, each consisting of not less than five and not more 
than twelve couplets.* T^e reputation of the poet rests mainly 
on these poems and he is considered as one of the earliest masters 
of this form of poetry. 

Development of Ohazal before Hasan .—^The Ohazal or the 
love poems of Persia may be said to be an offshoot of the Qasida 


1 D.H., I.O.L., f. 6a. 

2 F.F., Or. 1806, f. 126a. 

• The Hyderabad edition of the Divan contains 809 Ohazals, 
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or panegyrics, which form the beginning of Persian poetry. 
The main differences between these two forms of verse are in 
the subject-matter and in the length of the poem. The subject 
of a Ohazal is generally erotic and mystical, and seldom exceeds 
a dozen couplets, whereas a Qa§ida may be a paneg^Tic, or a 
satire, or it may be didactic, philosophical or religious, often 
extending to more than a hundred couplets. A Qa§ida generally 
begins with the description of a beautiful object or of the poet’s 
beloved, which is technically called Tashbib or Exordium, and 
then the poet introduces his Mamdulf, (the object of praise) 
and enters into the MadH>a or panegyric proper. The Tashbib 
is the basic principle of a Ohazal. This element of the beautiful 
has been transferred to Ohazal and it became the chief feature 
of this form of poetry. In a Qasida the poet praises the 
liberality, the pomp, the power, and the justice of his p^^tron, 
whereas in a Ohazal he describes the beauty, the (*oquetry, 
the oppression, and the tyranny of his beloved. In the early 
stage of its development there was no appreciable improve¬ 
ment; it lacked that enthusiasm and emotion which we find 
in the works of the later poets. For a long time in Persia the 
composition of Qasida-s was considered to be the best accomplish¬ 
ment of a poet, and it was the only means of gaining favour 
and honour at the royal courts. Consequently, the poets had 
to devote all their attentions and energies to the composition 
of this form of poetry, and the VTiting of Ohazal was neglected. 

It is with the growth of $ufism that a distinct improvement 
was made in the composition of Ohazal. The element of love, 
being one of the fundamental principles of this system of mystic 
philosophy, had found its best vehicle of expression in the medium 
of lyric poetry. The Divdn-i-Shams-i-Tabriz ^ of Mawldna Jalal 
u’d-Din-Rumi is one of the best examples of mystic lyrics that 
has ever been written in Persian. Hakim Sand’i, Awbadi- 
Mardghi, Farid u’d-Din ‘ Att&r, and ‘IrAqi, had also made their 
contribution towards the development of mystic poetry. But 
the OhazaU written by them were smaller than their other forms 
of poetry, and the love that they extolled was divine rather than 
human. 

The Mongol invasion of Persia with the destruction of the 
Caliphate, which is considered as the great turning point in the 
history of Islamic civilization, brought about a great change 
in the sphere of Persian literature and culture. From this time 
we find a different trend of thought in Persian poetry. The 
enthusiasm which the poets displayed in the composition of 
Qafidas celebrating the power and conquests of Persian monarchs 
has received a great setback and we do not find eminent Qasida 
writers in the post-Mongol period worthy of being compared 


I An excellent selection of this lAvdn has been published with a 
translation by Prof. Nicholson of Cambridge. 
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to those of pre-Mongol days. The poetry produced during this 
period generally contained a certain mournful and melanchoh' 
strain, as if something of vital importance had been missing 
from the soul of the nation, which it always yearns to regain. 
The expression of this mental agony revealed itself in lyrical 
poetry, and produced some of the greatest masters of poetic 
art, of whom Persia has ever been able to boast. The Ghazal 
has received the greatest attention from the Persian singers 
and a remarkable development has since been made. 

Sa*di is the fore-runner of this movement. After him 
come Hasan, Khusraw, Salm&n, Khv&jii and H4hz, in whom 
the Persian Ohazal has reached its highest x>erfection. Each 
of these poets had been greatly influenced by Sa‘di and they 
recognized him as a great master of lyrical poetry, and Hafiz 
has said:— 


u 

* Before all persons Sa^di is the master of Ghazal but, 
The poetry of H4fiz has the style and manner of 
KhvAjti.^’ 

Influence of Sa^dt on Hasan ,—^The Ohazals of Hasan were 
greatly influenced by the works of Sa‘di in their style and 
thought. It is due to this similarity of ideas and diction in 
these two poets that Hasan was called by his contemporaries 
the Sa'di of Hindustdn.^ 

Sometimes we come across parallel passages conveying an 
idea common to both but expressed in different forms. I quote 
here a few of these verses:— 

Sa^di— 

\£>S j ^ 

‘ Thou didst speak me ill and I am content: God pardon 
thee, thou didst speak well! 

Thou didst call me a dog, and I acquiesced: God reward 
thee thou didst confer on me a favour! ’ 


1 S.N., Vol. V, p. 38. 

• Baranf, p. 360. In one sense Hasan may be said to be a contem¬ 
porary of Sa*dft as the latter lived up to A.H. 691 = 1291, when Hasan 
was forty years old. 

8 ^ayyibdt. Bib. Ind., p. 469. The first verse of this couplet is also 
used by H&fis as a Tfxsmin in one of his poems {vide D.H.B., Ode No. 8). 
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Hasan — 

Ksf 

^ jbV JJJ 

* If for a night she calls me a dog of her lane 
By God that night would be my brisk market. ’ 

Sa'di— 

^ Cj^ 

‘ My friends blame me for yielding my heart to thee, 
Thou shouldst be questioned first “Why art thou so 
lovely?’” 

Hasan — 

^jj\ 4^ S 

u-jT* *y^ 

‘Thou hast asked, “Hasan! what is the value of thy 
heart ? ” 

What do I know, ask thy amorous glance.’ 

Influence of Jaldl u^d-Din Rumi ,—^In the mystical odes of 
Hasan we find some influence of the works of Jal&l u’d-Din 
Rumi. The poet has not made any direct acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness to this great Persian mystic, but from a 
(*ar(*ful search we find some of the ideas of Rumi to have been 
expressed by Hasan in a different form. I give hero the following 
parallel passages:— 

Rumi — 

y jl 4>- jUm 4^^ 

^ J J ^jit ^ 

' I want a heart torn to pieces by separation 
So that I may unfold (to it) the pain of love-desire.’ 

1 D.H., I.O.L.. f. 996. 

^ Va>yyihdt, Bib. Ind., p. 464. Most texts give ^ instead of 
in verse I of this couplet. 

* D.H., I.O.L., f. 14. 

* Masnavi, G.M.S.. Bk. I, p. 3. 
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Hasan '.— 


Jlji jl i j ^ ^ 


' The heart that is not burning like a lamp by separation 
How can it understand the burning (pangs) of severance ’ 

Rumi — 


\jyr j y 


u 


J ‘JS 


A 


‘ If thou art Love’s lover and seekest love 
Take a keen poniard and cut the throat of bashfulness.’ 

HOfSan — 


‘ Get thyself killed like Hasan, with the sword of Love 
If thou desirest eternal permanence.’ 

Rwmi — 

\Sj^ J •xi Oy^ y ^ \Sy ^j jJ iJ viji^ ^ 

0^ A y 0i> jl 


‘ The Caliph said to Layla: “Art thou she 
By whom Majnun was distracted and led astray ? 
Thou art not superior to other fair ones.” 

“Be silent” she replied “Since thou art not Majnun 

Hasan — 

^ ojjj» J *-^v ^ jj 0) */•»* ® 


1 

jj 

8 

4 


p. 25^. 


D.H., I.O.L., f. 90o. 

Divdn^%-8hamai‘Tahriz, Ed. Nicholson, p. 2. 

D.H.. I.O.L.. f. 2176. 

Ma§navi, O.M.S., Text, Book I, p. 26 and Nicholson's translation, 
D.H., T.O.L., f. 2086. 
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‘ A boaster said to Layla in reproach 
“Go, thou art not so nimble and graceful” 

Layld laughed at this and said 
“What shall I tell thee, since thou art not Majnun”.’ 

Influence of Hasan on his successors .—^Among the successors 
of Hasan in the field of Persian poetry, we find two who are 
imitators of his style. One is Kamdl of I^ujand ^ and the other 
Zamiri of Iippah&n. The former is accused by some critics as a 
plagiarist of Hasan. J4mi says: " Kam41 imitates Hasan Dihlavi, 
but his poems contain more of mystical ideas than those of 
Hasan. On account of this imitation, he was called a plagiarist 
of Hasan.’* The charge of plagiarism made against him by 
his critics is rather too severe. A comparison of his Divdn ® 
with that of Hasan does not reveal any serious evidence to 
substantiate it. The style and language of Kam&l shows olearly 
the infiuence of Hasan, but the two poets ^differ a great deal in 
their thoughts and ideas. Kam41 is more of a mystics than 
Hasan. Zamiri,^ whose full name is Kam41 u’d-Din Husayn, 
flourished in the court of Sh4h Tahmasp (reigned A.H. 930-984= 
1524-76) the Safavi King. He has composed a Divan con¬ 
sisting of Ghazals in imitation of Hasan under the title of Hasan 

Ma’41 ( JI» The author of the Mahhmn uH~Ohard'ih 

and the Atish-Kadah speak very highly of his abilities as a poet 
of original and imitative composition. He is also said to have 
been highly proficient in the art of necromancy. 

Influence of Hasan on Hdfl ^.—^In the poetry of H&fiz also 
we find some influence of Hasan; but Hafiz has made no direct 
acknowledgment of any indebtedness to Hasan. On the other 
hand, he says that his poetry bears resemblanc^e to the style 
and diction of Khvdju of Kirmdn. The only reference that he 


^ His full name is Kamdl u’d>Dhi b. Mas’ dd. He was a great saint 
and a mystic poet of the latter part of the eighth century of the Hijra. The 
Jald’iri Sultan Hu.sayn bin Uways (776-784 = 1.374-82) showed him 
much favour and built fur him a monastery. Ho is said to have dicHl in 
A.H. 803 = A.D. 1400-1. {Vide pp. 712-13, L.H.P., Vol. Ill, 

pp. 320-30.) 

^ Bahdristdn^ p. 100. 

3 Add. 19,496. 

* This poet was a prolific writer. Ho is the author of six Ma^nuvis, 
viz. Ndzva-Niydz, Hwnaf. u'l-AkJihdr, Vdmiq-va~'Atrd, Layld-Mnjnun^ 
Bahdr-va-Khazdn and lakandar-Ndmah, and of seven Divdns of Olteizcde, 
viz. ' Ishq-i-Biziwdl, Kanz u'l-Aqivdl, ^urat-i-Hdl-i-Safinad-Iqbdl, ^aiqal- 
i-Maldl, *Uzr-%-M(tqcU, Qtids-i-Khiydl; four other Divdns in imitation of 
Saadi's Tayyibdlt BaddTi, Khvdtim, and Ohazliydt^ viz. Badd'd-tCa-ShVr, 
Sand-i-Tdhirdt, Nihdyat-u'a-Sihr; and another Divdn called *Ayun u'l- 
Ziddl; and of thirteen similar Divdns in imitation of those of Bdbd Fighdni, 
Jdmf, Lisdni, Shdhf of Sabzvdr, Band-i of Herdt, Bdbd Shdhidi of Qum, 
Amir Humdynn, Mirza Sharaf Jahdn of Qazvin, Kamdl Khujandf, Amir 
Khusraw and Amir Hasan. {Vide M.G., Or. 4610, f. 259.) 
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makes of Indo-Persian poets is to be found in the following 
verses sent to Sultan Ghiy4g ud-Din of Bengal:— 

^ 4* ^ ^ jL Jili ^ j 

‘ All the parrots of India become sugar-breakers 
Through this Persian candy which is going to Bengal.’ 

The w'ord Tuti-i-Hind or the parrot of India may bo applied 
only to two of the Indo-Persian poets—Hasan and his contem¬ 
porary Khusraw. Jdmi has referred to them in the same way 
in the following verses *:— 

jli X* ^ 


‘ Those two parrots with tender growth, 

Who filled HindustAn with sugar, 

Became at last a mark for the arrow of the sky. 

And were silenced and imprisoned in the cage of earth.* 


Hasan also styles himself a parrot of eloquence in one of 
his odes in the following verses 8:— 

v.^ jiP ^ \j» 


A-bL* j 


‘I, w"ho possess the title of “the parrot of the garden 
of eloquence ” 

Have become a pecker of sugar at the table of gratitude 
of the King.’ 

In another place ho says ^:— 

jJO 0.^1 0 ^ 

‘ Now may the atmosphere of India be auspicious to thee. 
As thou hast taught the parrots to peck sugar.’ 


1 D.H.B., No. 168. 

2 BadAtoi, Vol. I. p. 201. 

3 D.H., I.O.L., f. 426. 

* D.H., I.O.L., f. 202. 
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Tho reference of H&fiz to the parrots of India indubitably 
shows that he was familiar with the works of these great Indo- 
Persian poets and particularly with the Ghdoals of Hasan, which 
exerted a certain influence on his poetry. I quote below some 
of the parallel passages which are to be found in their Divdna :— 

T. Hasan ^— 

• L—» j JuT CtjT y 

‘ Thy face became the calamity of the city and torment 
of the army 

Our story became known to the citizen and the soldier.’ 

Hdfi^^— 

jt^ ^ vjlii 

* Alas! these saucy dainty ones, sweet of work, the tor¬ 
ment of the city, 

Take patience from the heart just as the men of 
Turkistdn take the tray of plunder.’ 

II. Hasan — 


‘ Come S4qi, what is this hesitation ? 

Because the rose smiled and the cloud wept.’ 


Hdjiiz — 


jV -f -f j 

(3^ 


What is there more pleasant than tho enjoyment of the 
garden and the spring, 

Where is the Saqi ? say what’s the cause of waiting ? ’ 


1 Ibid., f. 796. 

« D.H.B.. No. 8. 

3 D.H., I.O.L., f. 89. 

4 D.H.B., No. 66. 
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m. Hasan — 

Ij U iy ^/‘^yi■ y JL. 

‘If thou becomest our Sdqi, 

Who says that drinking is unlawful ? ’ 


^ CU-A* oL \a 4—^ 

^,.1^ fUl jT 

ti' y fSjJiJ 

‘ Wine is lawful in our creed but 

Without thy %ce, O rose bodied cypress, it is unlawful.’ 
IV. Hasan — 

Am 0»*** \j ^ kSJJ^ 

ySj\i y ^ ^ C/j 

‘The moon hath not a face like thee, 

To thee there is no decline; 

The splendour which thou hast 

Neither the sun nor the moon doth possess.’ 

Hdfi^- 

c\^ Jj jj ^ y ^j\X oU y o>*lU jj ^ 

3jljJ Ai ^^ vs—Jt iSjy} ^S 

‘The moon hath not the brightness of thy face, 

In thy presence the rose hath not (even) the splendour 
of the grass, 

The corner of thy eyebrow is the dwelling of my soul. 
The King hath not a happier corner than this.’ 


J> j\x 0^ (^VjSUU 

^ j\x 4* Jui 


1 D.H., I.O.L.. f. 98a. 

® No. 34. 

3 D.H. Add. 24962, f. 113. 

4 D.H.B.. No. 171. 
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V. Hasan — 

iS-K*- jJ ^^ ^ CU«*J jj ^ ^ 

<»s «t u f 


* What is that face ? thou wouldst say that it is the new 
spring, 

I am wrong, it is the paradise of the world. 

To-day in cash I am in paradise with her. 

What use have I for the credit of the morrow.* 


Hdfi ^— 


■^-r' ->^ J v'A’ J u* 


CU**»^ «XAj j ^ CUmJjIp At 

‘Now that the breeze of paradise bloweth from the rose 
garden 

I and the joygiving-wine and the Houri natured beloved 
(are together) 

The sward uttereth the tale of the month of spring 

No gnostic is he who purchased a loan and lot go the 
cash.’ 

Ohamls of Hasan quoted in different Anthologies ,—^Besides 
the poetical extracts quoted by the biographers, we find that 
his Ohazals have been profusely quoted in a number of antho¬ 
logies. A list of those, available in the libraries of Great Britain, 
is given below: 

(1) An anthology of mixed contents (A.H. 813) prepared 
for Jal&l u’d-Din Iskandar B.’Umar-Shaykh, a 
grandson of Timfir who ruled over Ears as a vassal 
of his uncle Sh&h Bukh. Add. 27,261. 


1 D.H., I.O.L., f. 83. 
s D.H.B., No. 60. 
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(2) Anthology (10th century A.H.) belonging to a Turkish 

noble named Khdlid Bog. Add. 7,824. 

(3) Anonymous anthology (10th century A.H.), Or. 1228. 

(4) Anonymous anthology (1200 A.H.). Add. 19,494. 

(5) Anonymous anthology (10th century A.H.). Add. 

7 796 

(6) Anthology (A.H. 1153) prepared by Mirza ‘Abdu’l 

Qddir Bidil. Add. 16,803. 

Besides these there are four other undated anthologies in 
the Berlin Library of Persian MSS. (Nos. 68, 83, 681, 685), which 
cite a number of his poems. 

The poems cited in these anthologies correspond to the 
OhazaU contained in the Bodleian, the British Museum and the 
India Office c;opies of his Divdn. These anthologies except that 
of Mirza Bidil, do not add to our knowledge of his poems. 
Mirz4 Bidil ascribes one Mukfuimmaa or Fivesomc poem to 
Hasan. ^ But it seems that this poem has been wrongly attributed 
to him. According to the rules of Persian prosody very 
often the basis of this type of poem is a Qhazal of some other 
poet, to each couplet of which three more 'misrd^s* or half 
verses are added to make a Mukhammas. Now this poem of 
doubtful authenticity is based on a Ohazal of Hafiz which opens 
with the verse: 

Hasan being a predecessor of Hahz could not possibly have 
utilized his Ohazal as a basis of this Mukhammas, So Mirz4 
Bidil is fundamentally wrong in ascTibing this poem to Hasan. 
It must have been written by some other person who was either 
a contemporary or successor of Hdfiz. 

Style of his Ohazals. —^The special features of Hasan’s style 
consist in its simplicity and a natural flow of language, combined 
with sweet and harmonious rhythm. The metres employed are 
invariably short and attractive to the ear. The words he uses 
are generally concise and plain and belong to the every-day 
ordinary vocabulary of the people. The entire absence of 
obscure metaphors and far-fetched images has made his poems 
very popular among his contemporaries. Both contemporary 
and later-day (critics are unanimous in praise of the beauty of 
his stylo and diction. I quote here the opinion of two of the 
critics of two different periods. One is Ziyd Barani, who says 


1 Bay^, Add. 16,803, ff. 375-76. 

2 D.H.B. No. 472. 

3 Some texts read as iXji- 
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*He was an accomplished master in the simplicity of style and 
flow of diction, and as he has composed many a mystic ode in 
a flowing style, he is called the Sa*di of Hindust&n.’^ The 
other is J&mi, a great mystic poet and a biographer of the 
flfbeenth century A.D., who speaks of Hasan’s style in the 
following words:* ‘His OhazaU have some distinctive features; 
he was very particular in the choice of metres and rhymes, which 
are the peci^ar beauty of his poetry. This careful selection 
gives his poems a special coloiiring, so much indeed that they 
appear to be very simple, while actually they require much art 
and labour to compose. Therefore people have called his poetry 
easy but difficult to compose.’ 

Are the Ohazala to be interpreted in Sufistic sense ?—^It may 
be asked whether the odes of Hasan are to be taken in a literal 
or Sufistic sense. This question does not admit of a general 
answer. There are a number of odes which may be interpreted 
in a flgurative or allegorical sense, and t^^ere are others which 
may be better understood and appreciated in a literal sense. 
The number of the latter class is considerably larger than the 
former. The poet, however, desires us to take the inner meaning 
of his verses and interpret his love as 'Ishq-i-Haqiqi or love 
divine. He says: 

^ ^ 
cL* * ** j ^ 

‘ Think not the way of our love’s sport to be easy 
The pangs of love are divine, not profane.’ 

‘ O Hasan! We belong to the people of Truth 
Although outwardly we are of the despised.’ 

There are poems, which reveal the poet’s leaning towards the 
Stifistic doctrine of Fand-Filldh or the passing of the unreal 
into the real self in order that it may be re-united with the one 
infinite Being; these poems, of course, answer directly to the 
above claim made by the poet. But the erotic ideas which 
permeate most of his odes, outweigh the element of sufism dis¬ 
played in others, and a comprehensive survey shows him as an 
erotic rather than a l^flfi poet. It is, however, not to be supposed 
that the erotic poems of Hasan give expression to the cult of a 


^ Baranl, p. 360. 

2 Bahdristdn^ p. 101. 

* D.H., I.O.L., f. 104. 

* Ibid., f. 141. 

4B 
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reckless libertine for the gratification of sensual pleasure. They 
contain high and noble sentiments expressed with appropriate 
dignity of manner. The poet holds an ideal of beauty before 
his mental vision and tries to draw a picture of that ideal with 
the aid of his lively fancy and powerful imagination. The 
beauty of nature appeals to him most. He holds it up to great 
admiration and thereby admires the Creator, who is himself 
the supreme of Beauty. 

The Popularity of hia Qhazala ,—^The Ohazala of Hasan gained 
great popularity, not only among his contemporaries, but also 
among the poets of the succeeding generations. His achievement 
of considerable celebrity during his lifetime has been referred to 
by the poet himself in the following verses: 

j> J 

‘I find the city mad with Hasan's verse, 

For they find not such elegance in other Divdua' 

Besides the testimony of his contemporary scholars (to which 
I have already referred), we have other evidence from the 
writings of Persian poets and biographers which points clearly 
to the popularity of his poems oven beyond the land of his birth. 
The popularity of his works may be best judged from a con¬ 
sideration of the opinions of the Persian critics and of the recep¬ 
tion they obtained in Persia, a land where Indo-Persian poetry is 
seldom appreciated, unless it is of a very high order. Dawlat- 
Sh&h in his Memoirs of Persian poets says,* ‘The Divdn of 
Khvdja Hasan is very highly admired in these days; and the 
men of learning and discernment attach an unlimited esteem to 
his i)oetry. As his poems are very well kno^\^l to the high and 
the low, I am not going to quote here more than one of his 
Ohazala,^ Taqi K4shi, another biographer of tho tenth century 
of the Hijra, says,® ‘ His Divdn is highly honoured and respected, 
and the men of understanding and good taste place great con¬ 
fidence in his poems. His verses enjoy a great reputation among 
the people.’ We find such evidence of tho popularity of his 
poems in Persia even during the reign of Shah Tahm&sp (A.D. 
930-34) the ^afavi King; and during the reign of this monarch, 
^amiri, the court poet of the time, wrote a Divdn in imitation 
of Hasan. 

Among the Indo-Persian scholars of the later period his 
Ohazala enjoyed a very great amount of popularity, and they 


1 D.H., Add. 24,962, f. 386. 
a T.S.D., p. 248. 

3 K.A.Z.A., I.O.L., No. 667, f. 541o. 
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were placed on the same level as those of other great masters of 
the Persian lyric, Sa‘di, EJiusraw and H&fiz. He was regarded 
as a past master of Persian songs and many a poet would have 
considered himself fortunate if he could have secured the blessing 
of his approbation. An instance of such a desire is found in 
one of the poems of Shaykh N4$ir u’d-Dm-Gharib ^ of Delhi: 


Jl y Xj ^ jUil j dj 

jlj J J J ^ ^ J 

JUr JUr yk ^ 


‘The minstrel would play the tune of joy with my lay, 

The mystic-singer would dance in ecstacy with my 
verso; 

If the Caravan of my poetry were to travel to Persia 

The souls of Sa‘di and Hdfiz would greet it. 

If it reached Hindust&n, I^usraw and Hasan would 
say 

O, Gharib of the World, Hail to thee I Come, come.* 

Character of hia Qhazals, —Hasan’s Ohazala have a certain 
distinctive feature of their own. His poems are generally 
pervaded by an emotional frenzy and a burning enthusiasm 
which are not to be found to the same extent in the writings 
of his predecessor Sa*di and his contemporary Khusraw. In 
the poems of Sa‘di and Khusraw, no doubt, there is an element 
of high emotion, but when we consider their work as a whole, 
this element appears very small among the tame and gentle 
expressions which preponderate in the majority of their poems. 
Hasan, as a lyric poet, excels them both by his greater enthusiasm 
and his deeper inspiration manifested in vigorous and impressive 
language. Another distinctive characteristic of his Okazal is 
the presence of a single idea running through the whole poem. 
As a general rule every couplet in a Ohazal expresses a complete 
idea, independent of what has gone before or what comes after; 


^ Gharib was the poetical name of Shaykh N4§ir u’d-Din. He was 
a native of Khur4s4n, migrated to India during the reign of Hum&yun. 
He is the author of a Divdn in Persian. (Vide Miydz-u'a-Shu'ard^ Add. 
16,729, f. 3186; and Beale, p. 140.) 

* Anonymous anthology. Add. 7796, f. 47. 
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but Hasan has often deviated from this convention and we find 
some of his poems with a single idea running throughout.^ 

III. His Minob Poems. 

QiVa or fragments ,—The Qit^a or Fragmentary poems of 
Hasan consists of twenty pieces. One of these is addressed 
to ‘A14*u’d-Din Khalji, and two other poems to Ulugh Khdn. 
Of the rest, some describe the beauties and pleasure of spring, 
and some are devoted to moral topics and satire of the selfish 
devotees. 

RuhdH .—^The Ruhd^Vs or quatrains written by Hasan are 
much fewer than his Ohazals. The earliest available manuscript ® 
of his Divdn contains 137 poems of this type and the contents 
of the later copies vary but none exceeds this number. 

Of these poems, twenty-five are addressed to Sultan 
‘ Ald’u’d-Dm, five to prince Khizr Khdn, and the rest are devoted 
to prayer and love. The general trend of his love-quatrains, 
with a few exceptions is erotic rather than mystical. 

Masmivt .—^The Masnavi poems of Hasan are devoted to 
three distinct typos of subjects—eulogistic, moral and romantic. 
AH these poems, except the single romantic one, are short and 
disconnected pieces, written on different occasions, probably 
in his leisure hours which he wanted to employ in composition 
on lighter themes. These small poems do not reveal that amount 
of burning pathos and frenzy of feeling which we see in his 
Ohazals and the romantic Masnavi, They are purely descriptive 
and didactic. 

The eulogistic Mamavi poems are devoted to the following 
topics:— 

(1) A general description of the -power and might of 

Sultan ‘Ald’u’d-Din. 

(2) In commemoration of the suppression of a mutiny 

in A.H. 700. 

(3) Advent of the spring. 

(4) In praise of the Imperial sword. 

(5) On the birth of a prince. 

(6) On the occasion of proclaiming Khi^ Khdn as an 

heir-apparent. 

(7) The marriage of the prince. 

(8) In praise of Ulugh lUdn. 

(9) In praise of Shaykh Nizdm u’d-Din Awliyd. 

(10) Three other poems in praise of his learned com¬ 
panions. 


^ Khusraw has also written a number of such poems, which have 
been cited by Shibli. {Vide S.N., Vol. II, pp. 162-^7.) For want of 
apace none of these Ohazals could be included here, 
s Bodl. MS. (Ouseley) 122. 
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Of the McL^mvi poems on moral topics, the extant manu¬ 
script contains only seven. These poems are written after the 
model of Sa'di’s Buatdn in which the poet tells certain stories 
or relates some sa 3 dngs of a great man and then moralizes on 
them according to his own light and judgment. Although the 
number of these poems is very small, they provide interesting 
reading and throw some light on the ascetic temperament of the 
poet. 

The RomarUic —^Tho romantic Ma§m£Lvi of Hasan, 

known as the ^ Ishq-Ndrmh, or the HikdycU^-'Ashiq-i-Ndguri 
(Book of love or the story of the lover of N&gur i), is a short 
love-poem consisting of six hundred and six couplets. The 
whole book, as the poet himself says, was composed during a 
single night on Monday, the first of Zu^UHijjah, A.H. 700 (A.D. 
.1301).* The metre used here is the apocopated hexametre 
Hajaz (v . . ./ V . . ./ V . ..). » 

The poem is modelled on the romance o{ Layl& and Majnun 
of Niz&mi of Ganja, which is one of the most popular love- 
stories in the East, and particularly in India. Khusraw, the 
contemporary of our poet, had also written on the same theme 
of romance, and he had composed five Maanavia of this type, 
collectively known as Panj-Oanj (Five Treasures), dealing with 
the same legends as those of Nizdmi. But our poet did not 
follow his predecessors blindly. There is no doubt that he is 
indebted to Ni^mi for the main idea of his poem, but ho has 
selected a theme of his own. The old Persian legends, which 
had been worn threadbare by other writers, did not afford 
sufficient scope for his imagination. He wanted to discover 
a new field for his poetics interpretation, and he found it in the 
Hindu tales. So he selected one of the love stories of his home¬ 
land and struck out a new departure. The episode, he says, is 
not an invention of his imagination but a story well known 
in the country.* 

A) Li! ^ j! ^ 

‘ This story was not weaved out of my own fancy. 

It is a story well known in that country.’ 


1 is the name of an old city of Eastern Rdjputana, which now 

forms a part of Jodhpur State. (Vide Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. 
XVIII.) 

* D.H., Bodl. (Ouseley, No. 122). f. 282 
^ O'} 

» D.H., Bodl., f. 282. 
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This was rather a bold step on his part to depict the ideal 
nature of love from the life-story of a young Hindu couple, 
which was not likely to be well received by the orthodox opinion 
of the time. The poet anticipated this danger before he began 
the book, so ho replies to this possible charge of heresy in the 
concluding verses of his poem in the following way i:— 

‘The verse of love is a theme of the soul 
It soars beyond faith and infidelity.’ 

IV. • His Prose Works. 

The prose works of Hasan that have survived to us are the 
FavdHd u'l-Fu*dd, and a short Marsiya written on the death 
of Kh4n-i-Shahid, the eldest son of Sultan Balban. Another 
work entitled Siyar uH-Awliyd, or Lives of Saints, is said to 
have been written by him, but this book seems to have been lost. 

FavdHd u'l-Fu'dd .—^The FavdHd u^UFu'dd is a collection 
of discourses of his spiritual guide Shaykh Niz&m u’d-Din 
Awliya, made in a number of meetings from the year A.H. 
707 to 722 * (A.D. 1308-1322). The custom of the Shaykh was 
to hold occasional assemblies of his disciples at which he used 
to discourse on various topics connected with religion, mysticism, 
and other matters relating to the life of devotees. Most of 
these discourses are illustrated by anecdotes, largely drawn 
from his personal experience and reminiscence. These dis-‘ 
courses were carefully noted down by Hasan and finally published 
under the above title, with the approval of the Shaykh. At 
the completion of each chapter the author used to show it to 
his spiritual guide for his opinion, and we find that on each 
occasion he received high approbation for his faithful and 
systematic reproduction of all the sayings of the Shaykh. 

In the opening chapter of the book the author gives the 
following account of the method of his collection and the reason 
why he called it Favd’id u'l-Fu'dd ^:— 

‘These heavenly gems and indubitable ornaments have 
been collected from the treasure-house of instruction and the 
secret chamber of infallibility of the Master of rectitude, entitled 
“ The mercy of the universe, the King of the poor and the helpless, 
Nizdm u’l-Haqq-al Shar‘al-Hudd-al-Dm ” (May the mercy of 
God be upon him). Whatever has reached my ears either in 
the actual form or in its general significance from that lamp of 
divine assemblage, I have written down according to my simple 

1 D.H., Bodl. (Ouseley) 122, f. 282. 

2 The Encyclopedia of Islam is wrong in stating that these discourses 
were made from A.H. 717 to 722. 

3 F.F., Or. 1806, f. 2. 
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understanding; and as the minds of a£9ioted persons would 
derive benefit frotn this compendium, so I have named it Favd* 
id u'UFu^dd (The benefits of the soul)/ 

The main divisiona of the book .—^The book is divided into 
two separate parts. The first part consists of four chapters 
containing the discourses made during a period of twelve lunar 
years from the third of 8ha‘bdn A.H. 707 to the twenty-third 
of Bajab A.H. 7191 = A.D. 1307-1319. It was completed, as 
stated at the end of this part, on Tuesday the second of Shawwdl 
A.H. 719 * = A.D. 1319. Each of these four chapters is devoted 
to a fixed period of time : the first chapter contains the discouises 
made during A.H. 707-709 (A.D. 1307-1309) and consists of 
thirty-four discourses; the second from A.H. 709 to 712 (A.D. 
1309-1312) and consists of thirty-seven discourses; the third from 
A.H. 712 to 714 (A.D. 1312-1314) and consists of seventeen dis¬ 
courses ; the fourth from A.H. 714 to 719 (A.D. 1314-1319) consist¬ 
ing of sixty-seven discourses. The second part contains thirty- 
two discourses delivered during a period of three years from the 
twenty-first of Sha*bdn A.H. 719 (A.D. 1319) to the nineteenth 
of Sha'bdn A.H. 722 (A.D. 1322). This part was completed on 
the twentieth day of the month of the later year, as the author 
says in the following verses — 



jjj 




iZfj 


Ui 


4^1 OjVAI 



•I- 






.U-i 



* When twenty and two was added to seven hundred 
On the twentieth day of the month of Sha ^bdn. 
Was compiled at the command of the Khv&ja 
This giver of happy tidings of the conquest of the 
world. 

The fame of our Shaykh is like Muhammad 
And Hasan in his eulogy like Hassin.^ 


1 F.F., Or. 1806, f. 110. Kieu suggests this date to be the 6th of 
Jemdd n, which is evidently wrong. 

« Ibid., f. 111. 

3 F.F.. Or. 1806, f. 132. 

4 Hassdn-ibn-gabit was one of the Arabian poets who espoused the 
cause of the Prophet. The family to which he belonged had the greatest 
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In the concluding paragraph of the second part,i the author 
said that he would present us with another volume of the dis¬ 
courses that would be made after the year 722 A.H. The 
Shaykh lived up to A.H. 725 and Hasan survived him a few 
years more but we are not in possession of information as to 
whether anything was written by him during the last days of 
his life. 
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Fututiat-i-Firuzsliahi. 

By N. B. Roy. 

{Communicated by Dr. Baini PraaJiad.) 

Sultan Firuzshah Tughluq (762-790 A.H., 1351-1388 A.D.), 
one of the most enlightened rulers of the Tuglduq dynasty, is 
described by Khwaiah Ni^muddin Ahmad Bakbshi in the 
TahaqdUi-Akhari as:— 

Jipl ^ ^ j (JjiP Jail oLj cJI^ dlijl) ^^1 

The earlier part of the history of his reign was dealt with 
in fair detail by Diya-uddin Barni in his Tdrikh-i-FlruzshdhXf^ 
but after the death of this author, as no competent historian 
could carry on the work, the Sultan himself composed a pamphlet 
containing Hhe res gestae of his reign, or, as he designates them 
his “victories*’,’ and had these engraved on the walls of the 
Kushk-i’Shikdr, on the dome of the Kushk4-Nuzul and the 
minaret of the stone mansion at Firuzabad.^ In another 
place of the same work (p. 20), however, ‘Afif has remarked 
that the Sultan had caused to be inscribed the history on the 
lofty tower of the Kushk-i-Nuzul which was erected in front of 
the royal court. Kizamuddin Ahmad,^ however, states that 
the history was inscribed on the eight sides of the dome of the 
Jami* Masj id. 

Manuscripts of this historical work of Sultan Firuz, which 
served as one of the sources of Nizamuddin Ahmad’s Tahaqdt 
and Firishtah’s History, are very rare. Sir Henry Elliot was 
unable to obtain any copy, but Professor Dowson was able to 
include an almost complete translation of it in Volume III of 
Elliot’s History from a unique manuscript belonging to Mr. E. 
Thomas.5 Apparently this is the manuscript which is listed 


^ B. De*s edition of the text in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, Vol. I, 
p. 238 (i927); see also the English translation of the work in the same 
series by the same author, Vol. I, p. 256 (1927). 

® For details regarding this work, see Prashad, B., Joum. Roy. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal, Vol. IV (Letters), p. 786 (1938). 

3 Shams Sir&j *Afif*s I'drikh'i-Piruzshdhi, Bibliotheca Indica, edited 
by Vil&yat Husain, p. 177 (1888-91). 

* Op. cit., text, p. 239, English translation, p. 267. 

® History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 374 (1871). 
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by Bieu ^ in the Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum (Or. 2039) and which is wrongly stated to have been 
transcribe for the use of Sir Henry Elliot from a manuscript 
dated 1139 A.H., under ‘the supervision of Nayyir Ralsbsh&n^ 
(Diya’uddin Khan)*: this conclusion is based on a notice, dated 
Shfihjah&n&bad, July, 1853, at the end of the manuscript. The 
other known manuscript ^ of the work is in the collection of the 
*AlTgarh University and forms like the British Museum manuscript 
an appendix of a manuscript of *Afif’s Tdrikj^-i-Flriizahdhl, 
According to the colophon it was copied by Diya’uddm at Mount 
Abu on 12th Shawwal 1299 A.H. (27th August, 1882). The 
contents of the two manuscripts, so far as they can be judged 
from a study of the English translation of the British Museum 
manuscript and the copy of the ‘Aligarh manuscript, are almost 
identical; both of them constitute an appendix to ‘Afif’s Tanl^-i- 
Firuzshdhi, and whereas the former was copied under the 
supervision of Nawwab Diya’uddin Ahmad Khan of Loharu, the 
latter was apparently copied by the Nawwab himself. 

The question of the authorship of this work need not be 
discussed at length. The independent testimony of authors 
like ‘Afif and Nizamuddin Ahmad loaves no doubt about the 
Sultan having prepared an account of his accomplishments in a 
work entitled Fututidt-i-Ftruzshdhl; manuscripts of this work 
were current under this name in the sixteenth century; while 
the style of (jomposition and the contents of the work fully 
confirm its authorship by Sultan Firfiz. 

Hodivala ^ recently suggested the probability of the 
existencjo of more than one recension of this work. He bases 
his conclusion on the inventory of the public works of Elruz 
and the reference to the administration of poison to him by his 
enemies detailed in the Tabaqdt-i-Akban, and which are not 
to be found in the English translation of the Futu^dt by Dowson.® 
Against this view it may be urged that Nizamuddin ® does not 
state definitely that he based his account entirely on the 


1 Rieii, C., Cat. Persian MSS. in the British Museum, III, p. 920 
(1883). 

2 Naww&b piya’uddin Ahmad Khan of Loh&ru. He was a well- 
known scholar of Persian and Urdu and wrote under the pen names of 

ji Nayyir in Persian and o\j^j Ra^Jhshdn in Urdu. According to Sri 

Rfim, the author of JSJtumkhdna'-i-Jdwid (Vol. Ill, p. 378, 1017), he helped 
Sir Henry Elliot materially in collecting information for Us famous 
History. He died in 1302 A.H. (1884 A.D.). 

8 A mcmuBcript is stated to be in the collection of K|i&i Bahadur 
J^afar Hasan, but 1 have not been able to secure it for collation with the 
*Allgarh manuscript. 

4 Hodivala, S. H., Studies in Indo-Islamic History, p. 344 (1930). 

» Elliot’s History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 374-388 (1871). 

^ Loc. ok., text, p. 241, translation, p. 260. 
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FviuJ^. In fact his statement^ that 'whatever (information) 
could be obtained about the construction of buildings and his 
beneficent foundations, is detailed hero’, leaves little doubt 
that the account is a summary of all available information. 
In regard to the inventories of the works, it may further be 
noted that the figures as given by Nii^muddln differ very 
materially from those of Firishtah.* It appears certain, there¬ 
fore, that the figures in the two works could not have been taken 
from the same source but were independent estimates of the 
two historians. In this connection a reference may also be 
made to Thomas 8 who was of the opinion that Nizamuddln’s 
totals ‘though not obviously exaggerated as Ferishtas are 
clearly fanciful*. The suspicion about the inaccuracy of these 
figures is also confirmed by the fact that they are not mentioned 
in any of the contemporary works such as ‘Afif’s History, 
8trat4-Firuzshdhi and Murush'dt-i-Mdhru, In view of the 
above facts it is not necessary to postulate a second recension of 
the Fuiuhdt until one is discovered. 

From the literary point of view, this work has distinctive 
merits. It is written in a very simple style and is singularly 
free from the verbiage of words which is a dominant feature of 
contemporary literary works such as ‘Afif *s Tdrlf^4-Flruz8hdhly 
Sirat-i’FiruzahdM and Munaha^dUi-Mdhru. It also differs 
strikingly from the usual type of insipid, pompous royal mani¬ 
festoes, and is free of conventional phrases and phraseologies. 
On the other hand, the work is full of life and vigour and in its 
pages the Sultan pours forth the innermost feelings of his heart 
and attempts to make known to his subjects and successors his 
endless efforts in the path of righteousness, as he conceived it. 

The historical imjKjrtance of this royal work cannot be 
exaggerated. Like the inscriptions of the Emperor. Asoka, it 
echoes to us the thoughts and feelings that animated the Sultan. 
He devoted his kingly power and all efforts to the extirpation of 
various sects and denominations that had arisen in Islam, for 
example the ShVahs, the Mulf^ids and the Ibdlpatla, to the 
suppression of many innovations, unlawful and forbidden 
practices that had crept into the religious observances, to the 
proselytization of the largo Hindu population by persuasion and 
the remission of the Jizyay and to the destruction of the new, 
if not the old temples built by the Hindus. He used all his 
efforts for the puriheation of the Faith and for the application 


^ B. De’s translation of the passage: 

• ^cT V ^ ^ jl 4yT 

does not convey the exaot sense of the original. 

> Tdrmh'i^Firishtah, Bombay Lith. Edn., Vol. I, pp. 272, 273 (1832). 
* Thomas, E., Chronidea of^PcUhan Kings of DMi, p. 291 (1871). 
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of the principles enjoined by Islam in connection with adminis¬ 
trative matters. He gave up the usual royal ways of living and 
adopted a simple, religious life. He discarded the purple and 
scarlet robes and cast aside the gold and silver vases, cups, 
plates and jugs which were used on the royal table. The 
paintings and portraits that adorned the inner apartments of 
the Sultan’s palace were torn down from the walls, while the 
carvings and effigies were obliterated from the walls of the 
palaces, other buildings, etc. Various practices which were 
contrary to the lawB of Islam were interdicted. The visit of 
Muslim women to the tombs of saints and recluses was banned. 
Mutilation, tortures and various types of hair-raising, cruel 
punishments w'ere done away with. Oppressive cesses which 
were wrung from the subjects were abolished; Madrasas and 
.hospitals were built and an extensive programme for digging 
canals and tree-planting w'^as organized. AU these measures con¬ 
firm the Sultan’s deep concern and solicitude for his subjects. 
It is a pity, however, that the beneficent rule of this benevolent 
and religious king was marred by his bigoted persecution of 
Shiaism and the image worship of the Hindus in their newly 
erected temples. 

With a view to making this imi)ortant and rare manuscript ^ 
easily available to students of Indian History, I have prepared 
a carefully revised edition of the text of the ‘ Aligarh manuscript 
based on a copy prepared for Dr. Raghubir Sinh, the heir- 
apparent of the Sitamau State in Central India. My sincere 
thanks are due to Dr. Sinh for his kindness in allowing me the 
use of this valuable copy, and to Prof. M. Mabfuz-ul-Haqq 
for his invaluable help in editing the text. In view of material 
inaccuracies in Dowson’s translation referred to already, I had 
also prepared an English translation, but the authorities of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal could not, on the score of the 
increased cost of printing, agree to its publication, more j)arti- 
cularly as Dowson’s translation is sufficiently accurate in regard 
to the historical facts detailed in the FutuJfM. 


1 According to Storey, Persian Literature—A Bibliographictzl Survey, 
p. 509 (1939), an edition of the Futuhdt was published at Delhi in 1885, 
but I have not succeeded in securing a copy from any source. 
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bl jJLt jJjb ^J^J 

^ ^ - 
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djjJ y ^ 

cum^ vJ\i j: 5 * J 

«u-l M J. a;^ a Jit jT J 

j^\a It jS^ 

^ jk JLJI y^ olr 

^ *X*^ ^t 


i^JLSj Ijj (^ji^* j< 
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cu«« Ij ijUi^T j 

oW vi*-^y i^j*^ 

^ ^ ob.»-i *^S oyb j* 5 - 
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« 
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1 Text: xf oL^-l -. jS OW* 
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s Text: ,5^f^'^ • 


1 Text: 4jr J . 
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^ Text: Sj^-. 
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1 Text : . 


^ Text: {Sj^y V • 
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The Solar Eclipse in the l^gveda and the Date of Atri. 

By P. C. Sbngupta. 

{Communicated by Prof. M. N. Saha, F.RJS.) 

In the present paper we propose to find the time of the 
solar eclipse described in the Rgveda, the time which was 
undoubte^y that of the rsi Atri, who was the author of the 
hymn V, 40, 5-9. The first attempt at finding the date of this 
event was made by Liuhdg ^ in May, 1885, with the help of the 
Viennese astronomer Oppolzer. Ludvig imagined that there 
Avere references to four eclipses of the sun in the Bgveda, viz., 
V, 40, 5-9; V, 33, 4; X, 138, 3a and X, 138,4. I have examined 
all those references and my vioAv is that only the first reference 
<lescribes a real eclipse of the sun; the other three relate to the 
summer solstice day and the appearance of clouds. Ludwig’s 
paper was severely criticiged by Whitney in 1885 under the 
caption ‘On Professor Ludwig’s viev’s respecting total eclipses 
of the sun as noticed in the Rgveda\ in the JAGS, xiii, pp. Ixi-lxvi 
for October of the same year. Whitney ends his discussion 
AAith the folloAving remarks: 

‘There are many other versions and statements and 
inferences in Prof. Ludwig’s paper to which serious exception 
might be taken; but it was bt‘st to limit the discussion to the 
main point had in vieAv, namely to show that no result 
possessing even presumptive and provisional value as 
bearing on ancient Hindu (’hronology has been reached by 
his investigation.’ 

We shall show that Prof. Lmhvig’s interpretation of the 
Rgveda reference was not correct as this paper is developed. 

Prof. C. R. Lanman in the yt^ar 1893, wrote a paper on 
‘ Rgveda, V, 41) and its Buddhist parallel ’ in the Festschrift Roth 
187. Eclipse du soleil par Svarbhdtf^u parallel Samyukta Nikdya, 
II, 1, 10 cited in Louis Renon’s Bihliographie Vedique. We can 
only say that such similarity of statements as to solar eclipses 
in the two w'orks cannot establish that the Atri tradition was 
contemporary with the Samyukta Nikdya eA^ent. To settle 
chronology by a reference to a solar eclipse is a very difficult 
matter. No easy going researches can be of any value. 

Without making further attempt at tracing all the different 
attempts made before by other researchers, w'e proceed to 

1 Paper published in Siizungsberichte of the Bohemian Academy of 
Sciences in 1885. 
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intorprot the Rgveda reference V, 40, 6-9. The original Sanskrit 
fcas are:— 

w? ^ aCl^«i 1 i ii 

w HTfim ^ «*nJT^4:*T^i5wft f^ror i 

w ilrra?? ^arr n « ii 

4I1HI*1 *1^1*1* 1 

frwf®i^JnwnrTOTg^?f N « n 
^ ^nrfg^^i^T^VRTBTs I 

IT g t g 

Wilson’s translation runs as follows:— 

6. ‘ Whon, Surya, the son of AsUra, Svarbhanu, overspread 
(rather ‘‘struck”) thee with darkness, the worlds were beheld 
like one bewildered not knowing his place.’ 

The second line is perhaps more correctly translated as, 
‘the worlds shone lustreless like a confounded tactless person’'. 

6. ‘When, Indra, thou wast dissipating those illusions of 
Svarbhanu which were spread below the sun, then Atri by his 
fourth sacred prayer (tunyerya hrahrmnd), discovered (rather 
“rescued”) the sun concealed by the darkness impeding his 
functions’. 

Whitney explains that ^Svarhhdnu" means simply ‘skylight ’. 
Whatever that may be, what interests us here is the phrase 
Hunyena hrahrmnd\ ‘by the fourth sacred prayer’ as translated 
by Wilson after Sayana. Some say that this means a quadrant 
or the fourth part of a graduated circle which we cannot take 
to be correct. The use of the graduated circle or its fourth 
part in Vedic times was an impossibility. Wo could admit the 
validity of the interpretation if the event belonged to 
Brahmagupta’s time (628 A.D.). Further it is a barren meaning 
which throws no light on any circumstance of the eclipse. As 
Wilson following Sayana translates the phrase as ‘by the fourth 
sacred prayer’, we may take this to be the only correct inter¬ 
pretation. As the fourth prayer of the day most likely belonged 
to the fourth part of the day, we interpret that the eclipse in 
question was finished in the fourth part of the day. 

Again the phrase ‘ iurlyertAi hrahrmryd * may be interpreted 
in a different way. The word ‘ brahman ’ it^lf may mean the 
summer solstice day. In the ^dnkhayaria Araryydka (Keith’s 
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translation) the mahdvraia day is spoken of as * This day is 
brahman ’ (I, 2) and in another place the same day is thus 
referred to— * brahman is this day’ (I, 18). In the Jaiminlya 
Br&hrMii(fAi (II, 409-10) we have, * 

which means that the mahdvrata cere¬ 
mony used to be performed on the vi^uvant or the summer 
solstice day. We thus understand that ‘ turiyeiyi brahmay^ ’ 
means * by the fourth part of the summer solstice day ’. In 
other words, the eclipse in question was over in the fourth 
part of the summer solstice day itself. (Here *turlyey<i 
hrahnmyA * = ‘ iurlyefr^jd kdlena brahmadivasena \) 

7. (Surya speaks); ‘Let not the violator, (Atri), through 
hunger swallow with fearful (darkness) me, who am thine; thou 
art Mitra, whose wealth is truth; do thou and the royal Varuna 
both protect me*. 1 

This verse seems to suggest that the eclipse in question 
although apprehended to be total was not so at the place of the 
observer. 

8. ‘Then the Brahman (Atri), applying the stones together 
propitiating the gods with praise, and adoring them with 
reverence, placed the eye of Surya (sun) in the sky; he dissipated 
the delusions of Svarbhanu.’ 

Here Atri is alleged to have found out the instant of the 
end of the eclipse by counting stones together—a practice that 
was continued even up to the time of Pipthudaka* (864 A.D.). 
Atri’s placing the ‘eye of Surya’ in the sky shows that the end 
of the eclipse was visible. 

9. ‘The sun, whom the Asura Svarbhanu, had enveloped 
(rather “struck”) with darkness, the sons of Atri subsequently 
recovered, no others were able (to effect his release ®).’ 

As to the day of the year on which this eclipse took place 
the Kau^Uaki Brdh'ina'm (XXIV, 3, 4) throws a clearer light:— 


1 This is Wilson’s translation {vide j^gveda Translation by 
H. H. Wilson, Vol. 3, p. 219 of tho Poona Edition). MM. Vidhu§ekhara 
d&strl is of opinion that the word ‘Atri* should be deleted and that in 
place of ‘fearful (darkness)’ we should have simply ‘fear’. 

2 Cf, Ffthudaka’s Commentary on the Khan^khddyaka of 
Brahmagupta, edited by P. C. Sengupta, Calcutta University Press, page 16 

tv ftf twr i 

i.e. Pfthudaka recommends that time for the beginning of the eclipse, 
should be found by cotmting beads. 

3 MM. Vidhudekhara l^astrl would like to put the phrase ‘to do it* 
in ^ace of ‘to effect his releeuje* in the above translation by Wilson. 
Cf. Keith’s translation on the next page. 
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^TET ^TawftJT a ^g H ^i Ev t r^5^*fjgMnisra«THjT?rw 
IT ^^TRTS MlHIM^rmia ni# 

^Tf<<« ?T?T^>T^TeiET El?RWTI3«T ?IW<[ ESR- 
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Koith translates the passage as follows:— 

"Svarbhanu, an Asura, pierced with darkness the sun; 
the Atris were fain to smite away its darkness; they perfipimed 
before the vi^vant, this set of throe days, with saptadaSa 
(= seventeen) stomas. They smote away ^the darkness in front 
of it, that settled behind; they performed the same three-day 
rite after the vi^vant; they smote away the darkness behind it. 
Those who perform knowing thus, the three-day (rite) with 
saptada^a stoma on both sides of the visuvant, verily those 
sacrificers smite away evil from both worlds. They call them 
the svarasdmans^ by them the Atris rescued (apasprnvn^^) the 
sun from the darkness; in that they rescued, therefore they are 
the svarcLsdrmns, This is declared in a re, 

‘The Sun w^hich Svarbhanu 
The Asura pierced w ith darkness, 

The Atris found it. 

None other could do so.’ 


We gather from this passage that the day on which the 
eclipse happened was a visuvant day. Now the word ^visuvanV 
according to the Aitareya and the Kausltaki Brdhmartas, meant 
the summer solstice day, as I have set forth elsewhere. i The 
arguments in favour of this meaning may be summarized thus:— 
According to the Aitareya Brdhmamb^ the vi§uvarU and 
Ekavimda day was the same day.2 It was the day on which the 
gods raised up the sun to the highest point in the heavens, and that 
on this day the sun being held on either side by a period of Virdj 
(10 days), did not waver though he went over these worlds or 
the vi^vant was the true summer solstice day.^ The Kav^taki 
Brdhmarui also says that the sun starting northward from the 
winter solstice on the new' moon of Magha, reached the vifuvant 
after six months. Thus according to these two Rgveda Brahmarjias, 
the vi^vanl day meant the summer solstice day only. 


1 JRASBL, Vol. iv, 1938, pp. 415-18, and pp. 421-22. 

2 Ai/tareya Brahnuma, 18, 18. 

9 Kau^Uaki Brdhmana, xix, 3. 
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In the days of the Taiitiriya Samhitd and tho Tcifi4y^ ^ 
Brdhma/!^ (2449 B.C.)> the word ‘vi^vant' came to mean the 
middle day of tho sacriiScial year begun from spring, i.e. it became 
the day on which the sun’s longitude became 160®, or the day of 
the beginning of Indian autumn. 

Finally, the same word ^vi§uvanV came to mean about the 
time (1400 B.C.) of the Vedamgas,- the vernal or the autumnal 
equinox day. 

Hence in interpreting a Rgveda roleroncc we should take 
the word ^vi§uvanV as the summer solstice day only, as this is 
the meaning of it given by the Rgveda Brdhmanaa, 

Another point that needs be clarified in this connection is 
to try to get at the rough time of Atri and the place of his 
observation of this eclipse. We shall use the Rgveda references 
relating to Atri. Some of these are cited below to show where 
and when Atri lived. 

(а) I, 61, 3,® addressed to Indra— ‘ Thou hast shown the 

way to Atri, who vexes his adversaries by a hundred 
doors'. 

(б) I, 112, 7,^ addressed to the Advins—‘You rendered the 

scorching heat pleasurable to Atri ’. 

(c) I, 119, 6,® addressed to the Advins—‘You quenched 

with snow (hirmna) for Atri, the scorching heat'. 

(d) I, 116, 8,® addressed to the Afivins—‘You quenched 

with cold {himena)y the blazing flames (that 
encompassed Atri), and supplied him with food 
supported strength; you extricated him, A4vins 
from the dark cavern into which he had been thrown 
headlong, and restored him to every kind of 
welfare'. 

(e) I, 139, 9,7 addressed by Pariicchepa to Agni, showing 

the high antiquity in which Atri lived—^‘Thi* 
ancient Dadhyanc, Angiias, Priyamedha, Kanva, 
Atri, Manu have known my bkth'. 


1 TaUUrfya Samhitd, VII, 4, 8, also Tdn^yn Brdhmana, V, 9; for 
exposition see JRASBL, VoL|iv, 1938, pp. 425-36. 
s T&ju^a Jyauti^am, 23. 

» I 

* mi 1 

® w qfemnnit i 

M yM 
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(/) 1,181,4,1 addressed to the Afivins—‘ You rendered the 
heat as soothing aa sweet butter to Atri*. 

(9) V, 73, 6-7,* addressed to the Advins—^‘Leaders (of 
rites) Atri recognized (your benevolence) with a 
grateful mind on account of the relief you afforded 
him, when, Naaatyas through his praise of you, he 
found the fiery heat innocuous*. ‘ Atri was rescued 
by your acts.’ 

From these quotations it would appear that Atri took 
shelter in a cave with a hundred doors or openings. There he 
felt scorching heat which was allayed by a thaw of ice from the 
snow-capped top of the mountain peak, at the bottom of which 
this cave was situated. From quotation (e), we gather that Atri 
w'as a comtemporary of Dadhyane, Angiras, Priyamedha, Kanva 
and Manu and was probably one of the first batch of the Aryans 
to pour into the Punjab. 

The favour of the A4vins which Atri is alleged to have 
received was in the form of a thaw of ice, which happened at the 
time perhaps of the rising of a Arietta in the east at the end of 
the evening twilight. For this astronomical event at about 
4:000 B.C., at the latitude of Kuruki^tra, the sun’s longitude 
comes out to have been 97® 54’, which was correct about 8 days 
after the summer solstice. This time or the part of the year 
was quite favourable for the thaw of the Himalayan ice. 

We may thus conclude that Atri lived about 4000 B.C., in a 
t*ave of a hundred openings at the bottom of a snow-capped peak 
either of the Himalayas or of the Karakoram range and the 
eclipse of the sun spoken of in the hymn attributed to Atri, 
happened on the vi§uvant day, i.e. on the summer solstice day 
either correctly ascertained or estimated, and in the fourth 
part of the day of the meridian of Kuruki^tra. Now the vifuvant 
or the summer solstice day, if estimated, might mean actually 
the day following it. For example, if the sun was determined 
to have reached the winter solstice on the 13th day, say of lunar 
Magha then according to the vedic lunisolar calculations, in 
1J years there would be 18 lunations and 17 days.® This period 

^ ^ TO iigTOTTOt i 

TO U 

♦ « « « « i|i 

3 Cf, * Seventeen stomas* in the Kau^Uaki Brdhmat^, xxiv, 3, 4, 
loc. cU, ; compare also the Aitareya BrahmavM^ xviii, 18, where the three 
atimyaa before the vi^uvarU are said'to become seventeen aUtmoB in 
connection with the Svaraaoman days. 
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would comprise 548*6 days while IJ tropical years = 548 days, 
the estimated summer solstice day according to the Vedic rule 
would come about 0*6 day after the true summer solstice. In 
practice the estimated summer solstice day would generally fall 
one day after the true solstice day in 1J years. 

The solar eclipse of which we want to find the date, from 
the above considerations must have satisfied the following 
conditions:— 

(i) It must have happened on the true summer solstice 

day or on the day following, and no other date is 
acceptable. 

(ii) It must have happened or rather ended in the fourth 

part of the day for the meridian of Kuruksetra. 

(iii) It must have been a central solar eclipse. 

(iv) It must have been observed from a cave at the foot 

of a snow capped peak either of the Himalayas or 
of the Karakoram range. 

(v) That at the place of Atri, the eclipse did not reach 

the totality. 

(vi) It must have happened between 4900 B.C. to 2400 B.C. 
neither earlier nor later, when the word vimvant 
had its oldest moaning, vis., the summer solstice day. 

We now proceed to detonnine the central solar eclipse which 
must satisfy all the conditions enumerated above. For starting 
our calculations we get at a central solar eclipse happening on 
the 21st July, 3146 B.C. The suggestion for it came from the 
Kau^ltaki Brdhma7!f/i, which says that the sun turned north on 
the new moon of Magha. This Magha was not an ordinary 
month of Magha as it comes every year, but it was the Vedic 
standard month of Magha which came m our time in the years 
1924, 1927, 1932 and 1935, as has been shown in another plaoe.^ 
I tried the months of lunar Magha of the years 1924, 1932 and 
1935, but these did not lead to a central solar eclipse on the 
summer solstice day or on the day following it. The Vedic 
month of Magha as it came in 1927 A.D., however, did yield the 
central solar eclipse on the 21 st July, 3146 B.C. in the following 
way:— 

In the year 1927 A.D., the Vedic standard month of Magha 
lasted from Feb. 2 to'March 3. Full 31 lunations after this 
last date (i.e. March 3, 1927) came the 3rd of September, 1929, 
on which day the new moon happened at about Greenwich Mean 
Noon. Now on the 3rd September, 1929, the Sun’s mean longi¬ 
tude from Newcomb’s equation comes out to have been 162^ 8' 33^. 
Ignoring the sun’s equation, I assumed as a first step that this 
longitude was 90° in the year we want to determine. This 
shows a total shifting of the solstices by 72° 8' 33"', representing 


1 JRASBL, Vol. iv, 1938, p. 421. 
7 
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a lapse of 5227 years till 1929. From which we get that the 
longitude of the sun’s apogee was s 12*^ 36' 48'' at 51*98 centuries 
before 1900 A.D. The eccentricity of the sun’s orbit was a= 
*01858 nearly. Hence the sun’s equation for the mean lonj^tude 
of 90° was = .—2° 5'9" nearly. This equation is applied to 
the mean longitude of the sun at G.M.N. on the 3rd September, 
1929, viz,, 162° 8' 33". The result 160° 3' for 1929 A.D. was =90'" 
in the year we want to determine. This gives a total shifting 
of the solstices up to 1929 A.D. to be = 70° 3' indicating a lapse 
of 5074 years. Now since— 

5074 = 1939x2+160x7+19x4, and as 1939,160and 19 
years represent lunisolar cycles in sidereal years, it may be 
inferred that the number of elapsed years till 1929 A.D. does not 
require any change to make the year arrived at similar to 
1929 A.D. 

Now 5074 sidereal years = 1853311 days * 

SB 5074 Julian years+32*5 days. 

Hence the Julian date arriveil at is, —3145 A.D., July 20, 
or 3146 B.C., July 20. 

Now the lunisolar mean places on:— 


1 


2 


July 20, 3146 B.C., G.M.N. 
Mean Sun = 91° 51' 48"*42, 
„ Moon= 80° 1'41"*45, 
A. Node = 270° 21' 25"*00, 
L. Perigee = 250° 39' 1" 02. 


Julv21,3146 B.C., G.M.N. 
Mean Sun = 92° 50' 56"*76, 
„ Moon =: 93° 12' 16''*45, 
D. Node = 90° 18' 14"*37, 
L. Perigee = 260° 45' 42" 07. 


(The lunisolar mean places have been calculated back 
from the equations given by Newcomb and Brown, which have 
been taken as correct in the present paper, from 4600 B.C. up to 
the modern times.) 

The figures in column (2) show that on the 21st July, 3146 
B.C., there was an annular eclipse of the sun, but this was not 
visible from the Northern Punjab, and could not be accepted 
as giving us Atri’s time. This eclipse, however, took place 
(1) on the day following the summer solstice and (2) in the fourth 
part of the day on the meridian of Kuruksetra. We take 
this eclipse as the starting point for further calculations.^ We 
find that:— 

The mean tropical year 

at 3146 B.C. == 365*2425085 da. 

The mean synodic month 

at this epoch b= 29*5305988 da. 


^ There is another possible method for getting at a central solar 
eclipse (within the range 4000 B.C. to 2400 B.C.) on the S.8. day which is 
detailed in the note added to this papet as Appendix III. 

7B 
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The moan motion of the 
moon’s node at this 

epoch = 69636'’'6596 per tropical year. 

Tropical revolution of the 

node at this epoch = 18*61127 tropical yrs. 
Tropical revolution of the 

Perigee at this epoch = 8*84627 tropical yrs. 

In our calculation both backward or forward from this 
epoch, we cannot use the Chaldean Saroa, as it does not contain 
an exact number of tropical years. We want to find only those 
central eclipses of the sun which happened on the same day of 
the tropical year, and proceed to find the cycles suitable to our 
problem. 

Now, 

. Tropical year _ i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Synodic month “ 1+ 2+ 1+ 1+ 18 ' * ‘ * 

_ , 12 25 37 99 136 235 4366 

Tho convergents are: p p. j, -g-. 


Hero the most important lunisolar cycles are, in tropical years, 
8, 11, 19 and 353 containing lunations of 99, 136, 235 and 4366 
respectively. 

(6) Similarly the convergents to the troi>ieal half-levolutions 
of the node in tropical years are given by. 


9*305635 = 9-f 


1111 1 
3-f“ 3-f- l-f" 2-|' 9 


^ 9 28 93 121 335 

The convergents are: j, —, —, —- 


We now readily get the following eclipse cycles: 

(1) 466 years = (335+121) yra. = 24 J revols. of Nodts 

= (353 + 19x5+8) yrs. = 5640 lunations 
nearly. 

Here 466 years = 166551 days and 

6640 lunations = 166552*6 days = 24J revols. + 28' motion 
of Node, 

= 51 revols. + 199“ motion of Perigee. 

(2) 391 years = (335+2 x 28) yrs. = 21 revols. of Node 

nearly. 

= (363+19x2) yrs. = 4836 lunations very 
noarl}'. 

Here 391 years = 142810 days = 4836 lunations. 

= 21 revols. + 3® 10' motion of Node = 44 
revols. + 73® 33' motion of Perigee. 
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(3) 763 years == (335x2+93) yrs. = 41 revols. of the Node 

nearly. 

= (353x2+19x3) yrs. = 9437 lunations 
very nearly. 

Here 763 years = 278680 days = 9437 lunations very nearly, 
= 41 revols.—l°ir motion of Node = 86 
revols. + 93° 32' motion of Perigee. 

From those three fundamental cycles we get some other 
auxiliary cycles as detailed below:— 

4601 lunations, 

20 revols.—4° 21' of motion of Node, 

(4) 372 tropical years = ■ 42 revols. + 20° of motion of Lunar 

Perigee, 

135870 days. 

235 lunations, * 

1 revol. + 7° 31' motion of Node, 

(5) 19 tropical years = 2 revols. + 53° 22' motion of Lunar 

Perigee, 

6940 days nearly. 

804 lunations—1*6 days, 

3J revols.—2° 39' motion of Node, 

(6) 65 tropical years = 7 revols. + 125° 30' motion of Lunar 

Perigee, 

23741 da vs. 

V V 

With the help of these cycles as a first step, I could find 19 
central eclipses of the sun near the summer solstice day extending 
from 4319 B.C. to 2234 B.C. I could then collect from them 10 
central eclipses of the sun happening either on the summer 
solstice day or on the day following as exhibited in Table I, 
Appendix I, all of which happened near the descending node. I 
then worked out 12 central solar eclipses near the ascending 
node which also happened near the summer solstice day as 
exhibited in Table II, Appendix I. Of all those 22 central 
solar eclipses near the summer solstice day, the one that happened 
on the 26th of July, 3928 B.C. alone meets all the conditions 
set forth before. 

In connection with examination of the Tables I and II 
and other possible central solar eclipses that may be found 
in the period from 4319 B.C., it is worthy of note that one of the 
essential conditions for a central solar eclipse on the summer 
solstice day to bo visible in the Northern Punjab, is that the 
ascending node should have a longitude of about 85° and the 
descending node of about 95°. 

I myself and my assistant Mr. Nirmal Chandra Lahiri, M.A., 
are satisfied that no other central solar eclipse than that which 
happened on the 26th July, 3928 B.C. meets all the necessary 
^conditions under which the solar eclipse described in the Rgveda 
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happened, the range under purview being from 4319 to 2234 B.C. 
According to our finding therefore, the solar eclipse of the- 26th 
Julyy 3928 B,C.y represents a. unique solution of the Rgvedn 
reference. 

The circumstances of the eclipse for the meridian of 
Kuruki^tra and for the latitudes of 33J° and 35J° north 
respectively have been calculated by my collaborator 1V&. Lahiri 
under my supervision. He has, I trust, done this part of th(^ 
work correctly on methods whic^h had my approval. The chief 
features are summarized below while the entire work is exhibitCMl 
in Appendix II. 


Solar Eclipse, July 26thy 3928 B.C. 

A. 

Meridian of Kuruk^etra and north latitude 33J°. 

(I) Beginning of the eclipse . . 3-17 p.m. Kuruk^tra M.T. 

(II) Time of nearest approach of 

the <!entres .. . . 4-19 p.m. ,, ,, 

(III) End of eclipse .. .. 5-19 p.m. „ 

(IV) Magnitude of the eclipse .. 0-735 

(V) Instant of New Moon .. 2-58 p.m. „ 

(VI) Sun’s longitude at New Moon 90° 16' nearly. 

B. 

Meridian of Kuruksetra and north latitude 35J°. 

(I) Beginning of the eclipse . . 3-13 p.m. Kuruksetra M.T. 

(II) Nearest approach of centres 4-18 p.m. „ ,, 

(III) End of the eclipse .. 5-17 p.m. „ „ 

(IV) Magnitude of the eclipse .. 0-792 

This eclipse thus takes place on the summer solstice dav 
after 3 p.m. and lasts for about 2 hrs., and finishes in the last 
quarter of the day. Although it was a total eclii)se of the sun, 
at the place of th(^ observer the totality apprehended was not 
reached by it. From this ‘disaster' the sun was ‘saved’ by Atri 
as the Rgvedn text says. 

As to Prof. Ludwig’s paper, I have not had access to it yet, 
but from what I could gather of it from Whitney’s criticism in 
JAOS for 1855, he interpreted the word visuvant as an equinoctial 
day which is here unjustifiable. The Kausltaki and the Aitareya 
Brdhmanas do not take it in that sense, as has been pointed out 
before. These Brdhmarpas interpret the word as ‘the summer 
solstice day’ and nothing else. Hence as LiuhWg was wrong in 
his interpretation, Oppolzer, Avho began his calculation of 
eclipses from 1200 B.C. downward thought that either of the dates 
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1001 B.C. and 1029 B.C. would meet the Rgvedio conditions. 
Oppolzer’s findings may be summarized as:— 

(a) October 2, 1001 B.C. The solar eclipse was annular. 
Time of N.M. of the eclipse was 4 hrs. 44-8 min. 
and the longitude of the sun was 179°'692. Hence 
according to Oppolzer’s calculation the day was of 
autumnal equinox. 

(h) October 11, 1029 B.C. Time of N.M. of the eclipse was 
23 hrs. 44*9 min. and the longitude of the sun was 
189°*28. This eclipse was not completely visible in 
India and did not happen even on the autumnal 
equinox day. 

Oppolzer based his finding on a wrong interpretation of the 
M ord vi^vant as given by Ludwig and it is thus quite untenable. 

Oppolzer again for his calculations had to depend on 
Ijeverrier’s equations for the sun’s elqpients and Hansen’s 
equations for those of the moon. On October 12, 1(K)1 B.C. 
at G.M.N. the mean lunisolar elements were:— 

Mean Sun = 18r3r 

Mean Moon = 177°37'4r i9, 

A. Node = 175°44'34'^-3(), 

Lunar Perigee = 7fi° 13' 36'’-68, 

as deduced from the latest equations. The new moon happened 
about 5 hours before, i.e. at 7 hrs. G.M.T. or 12-8 noon of 
Kuruki^tra mean time. It seems that the beginning, middle and 
the end of the eclipse cannot be correctly obtained from Hansen’s 
equations. In the present case our finding of the N.M. and that 
of Oppolzer are different. 

As has been said before, Lanman has pointed out a 
parallelism of the description of the solar eclipse in the Bgveda 
and that in the Sarhyukta Nihdya. But we are unable to attach 
any importance to any suggestion therefrom of any synchronism 
of the two events. It can have no chronological value. What 
is found in the Samyukta Nikdya may be a merc^ imitation of 
w'hat is contained in the Brdhmaruia, 

The time of the solar eclipse spoken of in the Bgveda is thus 
obtained as July 26 of 3928 B.C. This date at once settles the 
time of Atri, the observer of this eclipse. In our finding this 
Atri w'as one of the first batch of the Aryans who tried and 
succeeded in settling in the Northern Punjab. As shown before 
he took shelter in a cave at the foot of a snow-capped peak either 
of the Himalayas or of the Karakoram range. In my papers ^ on 
*MadhU‘Vidyd* and ‘When Indra became Maghavan’ the dates 
arrived at were 3995 B.C. and 4170 B.C. and are liable to being 
lowered to about 3900 B.C. as these dates depended on a change 


1 JRASBL, Vol. iv, 1938, No. 3. 
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in the celestial longitudes of stars due to the precession of 
equinoxes. The date herein arrived at by a unique determination 
of a central solar eclipse is not liable to any such change, if as 
in the present case, the most up to date equations for the elements 
of the sun and the moon given by Newcomb and Brown be 
assumed as correct for all times past, present or future. We 
thus arrive at this definite conclusion that the Aryan colonization 
of India l^an about 39(X) B.C. K this last finding be called 
into question the name of Atri should be traceable in the past 
traditions of the Parsis and the ancient Greeks and also of the 
"Elder race’ of Aratos and Eudoxus. 

Finally, I hope that attention of the astronomers, chrono- 
logists and orientalists all the world over, will be drawn to this 
finding of the date of the solar eclipse as described in the Rgveda. 
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Appendix I— Table I. 


Interval 

Julian 

date. 

Mean olomonts at O.M. No*in. 

Kkmarks. 

19 yrs. 

4319 B.C. 
July 29 

Mean Sun = 92*^ 21' 38''-88 
Moon = 9r57'42''*79 
D. Node = 99° 50' 55''-98 

Perigee = 29° 40' 2P-44 

N.M. 13 lira, before 
G.M.N. 

Node unfavourable. 

372 yrs. 

4300 B.C. 
July 29 

Moan Sun == 92° 44' 46^-51 

„ Moon ^ 96° 6'45''-19 

D. Node = 92° 18' 16^-33 

Perigee = 83° 3'38''-47 

N.M. 14 hrs. before 
G.M.N. 

19 yrs. 

3928 B.C. 
July 26 

Mean Sun == 92° 30' .5()'-92 
„ Moon = 92° 19'31'-20 
D. Node = 96° 36' 56'-36 

Perigee = 10.3° 37' 10'-60 

f 

372 yra. 

3909 \U\ 
July 26 

Moan Sun = 92° 53' 69''-86 

„ Moon = 96° 28'42^-40 

D. Node 7^ 89° 4' 24''-66 

Perigee =155° 18' 4''-87 

Not viaihlc in upyier 
India. 

372 yrs. 

3537 B.C. 
July 23 

Mean Sun = 92° 40' 37"'-37 
„ Moon = 92°44'2P*45 
D. Node = 93° 26' O'^-OO 

Perigee = 175° 30' 44''-28 

New Moon 8 hrs. 
after G.M.N. 

19 yra. 

3165 B.C. 
July 20 

Mean Sun = 92° 27' 44''-65 

„ Moon = 89° 2'47''-65 

D. Node = 97° 50' 27''-48 

Perigee =198° 26' 16''-72 

New Moon, about 
12 hrs. after 
G.M.N. 

372 yra. 

3146 B.C. 
July 21 

Mean Sun = 92° .50' 56^-75 
„ Moon = 93° 12' 16^-46 
D. Node = 90° 18' 14''-87 

Perigee ' =250° 45'42''-07 

Not visible in 

Northern India. 

372 yrs. 

2774 B.C. 
July 18 

Mean Sun == 92° 38' 35^-56 
„ Moon = 89° .33'40^-15 
D. Node = 94° 45' 43"'-88 

Perigee =269° 31'23''°82 

New Moon two 
hours after 

G.M.N. 

19 yrs. 

2402 B.C. 
July 16 

Mean Sun = 92° 26' 44''°54 
„ Moon = 85° .57'55''-39 
D. Node = 99° 16' 

Perigee =290° 16' .30''-04 

New Moon 9 hrs. 
later. 


2383 B.C. 
July 16 

Mean Sun =r 92° 49' 59''-88 
„ Moon = 90° 7'4r*78 
D. Node = 91° 44' 15'' 03 

Perigee =343° 24' 29''-58 

N.M. 8 hrs. before 
G.M.N. and not 
in the proper part 
of the day. 
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Appendix I —^Table II. 


Interval. 

J iilian 
date. 

Mean elements at G.M. Noon. 

Remarks. 

372 yrs. 

4607 B.C. 
Aug. 2 

Mean Sim = 94° IT 58-' ft3 
„ Moon =- 93° 48' lK-41 

A. Node = 90° 38' 58^*36 

Perigee = 187° 57' 15'' ft2 

2 days after S.S. 

372 yrs. 

4235 B.C. 
July .30 

Mean »Suri = 93° 57' 3S''-79 
„ Moon = 89° .58'43''-54 
A. Node = 94° .55' 21 ''•.50 

Perigee -= 209° 27' 48''-4ft 

N.M. 12 hrs. later. 
Not visible in 

N. India. 

13 yrs. 

3863 H.C. 
July 27 

Mean Sim =- 93° 43' 4ftMft 
„ Moon =- 86° H'oR" !! 
A. Node -r 99° 14' 2ft'' 00 

Perigee = 229° 11' 14''02 

Not v’isible in 

N. India. 

N.M. 17 hrs. later. 

2 days after S.S. 

1ft yrs. 

3844 B.C. 
July 27 

1 

Moan Sun = 94'' 6'r)9'19 

„ Moon = 90°2ri0'-78 

A. Node = 91“41'59'-82 

Perigoo =282-37' 3'-92 

1 2 days after S.S. 

353 yrs. 

3825 B.C. 
.Tilly 20 

Mean Sun = 93° 31' 0'-23 
Moon = 81°19'48'-77 
A. Node = 84°12'4l'-63 

IVrigee =336° 2' 7' (>9 

N.M. about 21 hrs. 
later. 

Relipse not Onisheil 
before sunset. 

1 ft yrs. 

3472 B.C. 
.Tilly 24 

Moan Sun = 93° 53' 4r-6ft 

Moon = 86° .37'18'' ft8 

A. Node = 96° 4' 4"-48 

Perigee = 302° 55' .36''-26 

N.M. about 41 hrs. 
later. 

353 yrs. 

3453 B.C. 
.Tuly 24 

Mean Sun = 94° 16'52''*37 
„ Moon 90° 46'38^11 

A. Node = 88°3r44''*40 

Perigee -- 3.56° 15' 57"-77 

2 days after S.S. 

1ft yrs. 

3100 B.C. 
.Tilly 21 

Mean Sun 93° 40'oSMlS 

„ Moon = 82° .>6'1.3''-45 

A. xNode == 100° 2ft' 2"-4ft 

Perigee =323° 2' 6''*52 

X.M. 9 hrs. later. 

372 yrs. 

3081 B.C. 
July 21 

Mean Sun ” 94° 4' 6'''32 

„ Moon = 87° .5'44''-6.-> 

A. Node =- 92°56'5r-2r> 

Perigee = 16° 19'46''-72 

2 days after S.S. 

19 yrs. 

270ft B.C. 
.Tilly 18 

Moan Sun = 93° .51'50''*72 

Moon = 83° 28' .37''-2.5 

A. Node = 97° 24'.50''-57 

Perigi'e = 36° 11'31 18 

N.M. about 9 hrs. 
later. 

372 yrs. 

26ft0 B.C. 
.Tilly 1ft 

Mean 8>ui = 94° li>'3'l''-r>0 

Moon = 87° 38'17'’-37 

A. Node -= 89°52'49'-I0 

Perigee = 88°28'23'-32 

2 days after S.S. 


2318 B.C. 
July 16 

Mean Sun = 94° 3'50"-17 
„ Moon = 84° 2'ir-59 
A. Node = 94°23'.54''-42 

Perigee = 108° 3' 24"-72 

2 days after S.S. 
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Appendix II. 

Calculation of the Solar Kclipee on July 26, 3928 B.C. 

Julian days » 286928 
Julian days on 1st Jan., 1900 » 2416021 

Hence the epoch is 2,128,093 days before 1st Jan., 1900, of 12 hr. 
Oreenwich mean midday, i.e. 58*26 Julian centuries + 146*5 days earlier. 

Lunisolar eleinenta at 0,M. Noon on July 26, 3928 B.C. 

Let A represent the epoch 8 a.m. (G.M.T.) i.e. 1-8 p.m. Kuruk^etra time. 

M B „ „ „ 10 A.M .3-8 P.M. 

„ C „ „ „ 12 Noon „ „ 6-8 p.m. „ „ 


Mean Sun. Mean Moon. 


A = 92® 20' 69''*64 

A 

= 90® 7' 46-'*36 

B = 92® 25' 56''*23 

B 

= 91® 13' 38''*28 

C -= 92® 30' 50^*92 

C 

= 92® 19' 3K 20 

D. Node. 


Moon'a Perigee. 

A = 96® 37' 27''* 11 

A 

= 103® 36' 3''*66 

B = 96® 37' ll-'*23 

B 

103® 36' 37'' 08 

C = 96® 36' 56'*35 

C 

L. 103® 37' 10''*r)0 


Sun’s apogee = 1® 55' 57^’37 

„ eccentricity (e) — 0*018759 
„ (2e) in radians = 128'*977 [2*1105136] 

„ (|€*) „ « l'*512 [0*1796033] 


Longitude of Sun. 



A 

B 

C 

Mean Sun 

= 92® 21' 0" 

92® 25' 65" 

92® 30' 61" 

Sun’s apogee 

= 1® 55' 67" 

1® .55' 67" 

I® .55'67" 

g ss Sun’s anomaly 




(Indian) 

= 90® 25' 3" 

90® 29' 58" 

90® 34' 64" 

—128'*977 sin g 

= —2® 8'58" 

-2® 8' 58" 

-2® 8'58" 

-i-l'*512 sin 2g 


-2" 

-2" 

Apparent Sun 

= 90® 12' 1" 

90® 16' .55" 

90® 21'61" 

Hourly motion 

= +2'27"*5 




Longitude of 

Moon. 



A 

B 

C 

Mean Arguments:— 




1 = Moon’s anomaly = 346® 31' 42" 

347® 37' 1" 

348® 42' 21" 

21 

= 333® 3' 23" 

3.36® 14' 2" 

337® 24' 42" 

D — Moon—Sun 

= 357® 46' 46" 

368® 47' 43" 

359® 48' 40" 

2D 

^ 355® 33' 32" 

.367® 35' 26" 

359® 37' 20" 

4D 

= 351® 7' 4" 

.356® 10' 62" 

359® 14' 40" 

1' = Sun’s anomaly 

= 270® 25' 3" 

270® 29' 58" 

270® 34' 54" 

F = Moon—Node 

= 173® 30' 18" 

174® 36' 27" 

175® 42' 36" 

2F 

= 347® 0' 36" 

349® 12' 64" 

361® 26' 12" 

2D-1 

= 9® 1'50" 

9® 68' 26" 

10® 64' 69" 

2D-21 

= 22® 30' 8" 

22® 21' 24" 

22® 12' 39" 


= 98® .36'47" 

99® 28' 26" 

100® 20' 6" 

2D-fZ 

= 342® 5' 14" 

345® 12' 27" 

348® 19' 40" 

2D-Z' 

= 85® 8'29" 

87® .5'28" 

89® 2'27" 

l-V 

= 76® 6'39" 

77® 7' 3" 

78® 7'27" 

l-\-V 

= 256® 66'46" 

258® 7' 0" 

269® 17' 16" 

2F-1 

= 0®28'54" - 

1® 36' 63" 

2® 42' 62" 

2D-2F 

= 8® 32' 56" 

8® 22' 32" 

8® 12' 8" 

4D-1 

== 4® 35' 22" 

7® 33' 51" 

10® 32' 20" 
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Moon's equations (to be applied to the mean longitude of moon.) 




A 

B 


C 

+ 22640* ain I 

— 

-.5274"*3 

~48.55"() 


-44.34"0 

4- 769" sin 21 


-348"-4 

— 322"! 


-295"-4 

+ 4586'ain (2D—I) 


+ 719"-8 

+ 794"*3 


+ 868"“5 

-125" sin D 


+ 4"*8 

-^2"*6 


+0"-4 

+ 2370" sin 2D 

= 

-183"*5 

-99"-6 


-15"“6 

-669" sin V 


+669"*0 

+ 669"-0 


+ 669"0 

+ 212* ain (2D-2i) 

= 

+ 81"1 

+ 80"-6 


+ 80"! 

+ 206* ain (20-1—1') 

= 

+ 203"*7 

+ 203"*2 


+202*-7 

+ 192* ain (2D+1) 

= 

-59"! 

-49"0 


-.38"“8 

+ 165" sin (2D-Z') 


+ 164"*4 

+ 164".8 


+ I66*-0 

+ 148* ain (/—!') 


+ 14.3"*7 

+ 144"*3 


+ 144".8 

-110" sin (/+/') 


+107"*2 

+ 107"-7 


+ 108"*1 

— 8.5" sin j2F—1) 


-0"“7 

— 2"*4 


-4"0 

+69" sin (2D-2F) 

ss 

+ 8"*8 

+ 8"-6 


+ 8"“4 

+.39" sin (4D-Z) 

= 

+ 3"1 

+5"1 


+ 7"“1 

Total — ves 


-5866"-0 

-.5328"1 


-4787"“8 

„ +ves 


+ 2105"“6 

+ 2180"“2 


+ 2254"1 

Total inequalities 

= 

-3760"-4 

-3147"-9 


-25.33"“7 


= —1 

° 2' 40"-4 

-0° 52' 27"*9 

-0° 

42' 13"-7 

Mean Moon 

= 90° 7' 45"-4 

91° 13' 38"*3 

92° 

19' 3l"-2 

True Moon on orbit 

= 89“ 

5' .5" 0 

90“ 21“ 10*-4 

91° 

37' 17"“5 

Ascending Node 

= 276° 37' 27"1 

276“ 37' ll*-2 

276° 

36' 55"-4 

= M - 

^172° 27' 37".9 

173° 43' .59"“2 

17.5° 

0' 22"“1 

2Fi 

= 344° 

55' 1.5"*8 

,347° 27' 58"*4 

350° 

0' 44"“2 

-417" sin 2Fi 

= +0° 

1'48".5 

+ 0° l',30"*5 

+ 0° 

r 12"“3 

Moon on orbit 

= 89° 

5' .5" 0 

90° 21' 10"-4 

91° 

.37' 17"*6 

Apparent Moon 

89° 

6' .53"*5 

90° 22' 40"*9 

91° 

.38' 29"*8 


Avera^ hourly motion = -f O® 37' 54"'* 1 

liiBtant of conjunction is 9*8 mins, before B, i.e. at 9b oOm a.m. 
G.M.T. or 2b 58ni f.m. Kuruksetra time. 


Arguments for Latitude of Moon, 


ABC 




Fl 

2D —2F 
+ 2D-2F 
V 


Fi-r 

Fi-h«' 

I 

F,-« 

N Fi-21 

Fi-h2D-2F-l' 
Fi-f2D-2r+l' 
Fi + 2D-2F-1 


172° 27' 38^ 
8° 32' 56-^ 
181° 0'34-' 
270° 25' 3^ 
262° 2' So'' 
82° 52'41" 
346° 31' 42" 
185° 55' 56" 
199° 24' 14" 
270° .35' 31" 
91° 25' 37" 
194° 28' 52" 


173° 43' 59" 
8° 22' 32" 
182° 6'31" 
270° 29' 58" 
263° 14' 1" 
84° 13' 57" 
.347° 37' 1" 
186° 6'58" 
198° 29' 57" 
271° 36' 33" 
92° 36' 29" 
194° 29' 30" 


17.5° 0'22" 
8 ° 12 ' 8 " 
183° 12' 30" 
270° 34' 54" 
264° 25' 28" 
85° 35' 16" 
348° 42' 21" 
186° 18' 1" 
197° .35'40" 
272° 37' 36" 
93° 47' 24" 
194° 30' 9" 
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Latitude of Moon. 



A 

B 

C 

4-18518'’-5 8inF, = 
+ 628-3 sin 

+ 2429"-7 

+ 2021"-5 

+ 1612"-0 

(Fi + 2D-2F) = 

-9"*3 

-l9"-4 

-29"*6 

— 25-0 sin (Fi—I') = 

+ 24"*7 

+ 24". 8 

+ 24"-9 

+ 23-8 sin (Fj+i') = 

+ 23"*6 

+ 23"-7 

+ 23"-7 

+ 23'2 sin (Fj —1) = 

_2"*4 

-2"-5 

-2"-6 

-23.6 sin (Fi-20 = 
+ 22*1 sin 

+ 7"*8 

+ 7"-5 

+ 7"-l 

(Fi + 2D-2F-Z') = 
— 10*4 sin 

-22"* 1 

-22"! 

-22"-l 

(Fi + 2D-2F + n = 
— 15*4 sin 

-10"-4 

1 

e 

-10"*4 

(Fi + 2D-2F-/) = 

+ 3"*9 

+3"-9 

+ 3"-9 

Total +ves = 

+ 2489"-7 

+ 208r-4 

+ 167r-6 

„ —ves = 

-44"-2 

-64"*4 

-64"-7 

Total = 

+ 2445"*5 

+ 2027"*0 

+1606"-9 

Latitude = 

+ 40' 45"*5 

+ 38' 47" 0 

+ 26' 46"*9 

Average hourly variation 

= -3' 29"-6. 




Horizontal parallax. 


P = 3422"-7+186" 

•6cosZ+10"-2 

cos 2/+34"*3 cos (2D—0 

+ 28"*3 cos 2D + 3"*l cos 

(2D+/) 



B 



+186"-6 cos 1 

= +182" 

•3 


+ 10"*2 cos 2/ 

= + 9" 

•3 


+ 34"-3cos(2D 

-l) = + 33' 

•8 


+ 28"-3 (^08 2D 

= + 28" 

•3 



+ 3'*i cos (2D+/) == + :r*o 

Constant = 3422-'-7 

Total = 3679"-4 

Moon’s horizontal parallax = 61' 19''*4 
Moon’s Somi-diametef = 16'42''-4 
Sun’s Semi-diameter = 16' l''*4 

Calculation of tub eclipse for latitude 33J®N. and the longitude 

OF Kuruk^etra. 

ABC 

Long, of Moan Sun = 92° 21' 0" 92° 25' SS'' 92° 30' 5r 

Local time = Ih 8m p.m. 3h 8ni p.m. 5h 8nn p.j^. 

„ „ in degrees = 17° 0' O'' 47° 0' 0" 77° 0' O'' 

Sid. time or R.A. of 

meridian = 109° 21' 0" 139° 25'55" 169° 30'51" 

Obliquity of the ec liptic (3928 B.C.) = 24° 6' 15" 

Long, of culminating 

pt. of the ecliptic = 107° 46' 25" 136° 50' 5" 168° 32' 16" 

Dec. of culminating pt.= -f 22° 53' 11" +16° 13' 25" +4° 39' 18" 

Lat. ofpW =+33° 30' 0" +33° 30' 0" +33° 30' 0" 

Z. dist. of cul. point = 10° 36' 49" 17° 16' 35" 28° 50' 42" 

Ecliptic angle with 

meridian {$') = 82° 13' 23" 71° 55' 36" 66° 19' 23" 

Z. dist. of nonagesimal 
(ZN) 


10° 31' 9 


16° 23' 58' 


26° 13' 18' 
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Parallax in latitude 
Lat. of Moon 


A 

-11' ir-8 
+ 40' 45^-5 


B 

-17' IS^'-O 
+ 33'47''0 


O 

-27' e-'O 
+ 26' 46'-9 


Oorrectod Latitude 
let diff. 
2nd diff. 


+ 29' m'' ! 4 16' 28''1 -0' lO'^-l 

— 13' Q -16' 47''-2 

-3' 4r-6 


corrented latitude = 16'28''*1 —(14' 66''*4)/ —(1' 50^*8)/2 = Y, where 
t is measured from B and is in units of 2 hrs. 

Culminating: point 

—iionagesimal = 1° 27' 9^ 5° 30' 40" 12® 28' 19" 

Culminating point = 107® 46'25" 136® 50' 5" 168° 32'16" 


Nonagesimal 
App. Sun 


= 106° 19'16" 131° 19'25" 156° 3'57" 

= 90° 12' 1" 90° 16'55" 90° 21'51" 


X-O = 16® 7'15" 41° 2'30" 

ZN = 10° 31' 9" 16° 23'58" 

and Moon’s horizontal ])arallax = 3679"*4. 

/. Parallax in long. = -16' 44"*4 -38' 37"‘6 

Long, of Moon = 89° 6' 53"*5 90® 22' 40"*9 


65° 42' 6" 
26° 13' 18" 

-50' 8"-4 
91° 38' 29"-8 


Cori*eeted Moon 
App. Sun 


88® 50' 9"-l 
90° 12' I" 


89° 44' 3"-3 
90° 16' 55" 


90° 48' 21 "-4 
90° 21' 51" 


(}) -O) 


1st diff. 
2nd diff. 


— 1° 21' 52" ~ 0° 32' 52" +0® 26' 30" 

+ 49'0" +59'22" 

+ 10 ' 22 " 


(}) ~0) 


-0° 32' 52"+(54' ll"V + (6' ll")/2 = X 


Sum of Semi-diameters == 1964" = (M + S) 
Diff. of „ „ = 41"= (M S) 


Kuruksetra 
mean time. 

X 

(= j> -O) 

V 



(=lat. of moon) 

^/X*+Yi^ 


3h Sm P.M. 

-1972" 

+ 988' 

2206' 

-837 


3h 38m P.M. 

-1140 

+ 757 

1369 

-791 


4b 8ni P.M. 

-269 

+ 512 

578 

-fill 

+ 1692 

4b 38m P.M. 

+ 640 

+ 254 

689 

+ 901 


,5h 8m P.M. 

+ 1590 

! -16 

1590 

+1005 


5b 38m P.M. 

+ 2577 

-305 

2595 



Nearest approach is -37.x 30 mins, after 4-8 p.m. 

i.e. at 4-19 p.m.. Minimum dist. = 521" 

Magnitude of eclipse = *735 = 8*8 Indian units. 

^ 2206-1964 . 

Time of begiiming = 3h 8in+- — -x 30 mins. 


-=3h 8ia + 9m = 3li 17ni p.m. 

1964-1590 . 

= 5 h 8niH--X 30 mins. 

= 5b 8m + ll*n == 5h 19ni p.m. 


Time of ending 
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The same calculations fob the lat. of place = 35^^ N. 



A 

B 

C 

Long, of cul. point of 




the ecliptic = 

lOT" 46' 25' 

136° 50' 6" 

168° 32' 16" 

Ekiliptic angle with 




meridian (d*) = 

82“ 13' 23' 

71° 55' 36" 

66° 19' 23" 

Dec. of cul. point = 

+ 22“ 63' 11' 

+ 16° 13' 25" 

+4° 39' 18" 

Lat. of place = 

36“ 3(»' 0' 

35° 30' 0" 

35° .30' 0" 

Z. dist. of cul. point 




=-ZC 

12“ 36' 49' 

19° 16' 35" 

30° 50' 42" 

Z. dist. of nonagesimal 




=ZN = 

12“ 29' 44' 

18° 17' 25" 

28° 0'20" 

Parallax in lat. = 

-13' 16"1 

-19' 14"*7 

-28' 47"-7 

Moon’s lat. — 

+40' 45"*6 

+33' 47" 0 

+ 26' 46"“9 

Corrected latitude = 

+ 27' 29"“4 

+ 14' 32"-3 

-2' 0"“8 

= 

+ 1649" 

+ 872" 

-+21" 

Ist diff. = 

-777 

" -993" 

2nd diff. = 


-216" 


Y=Corrected latitude^ 

872"—885"/ —108"^2, where / is measured from B 


in units of two hours. 


Cul. pt.—^nonagesimal = 

1“44' 4' 

6“ 11'32' 

13° 20' 9" 

Culminating pt. = 

107“ 46' 25' 

136“ 60' 6' 

168° 32' 16" 

Nonagesimal = 

106° 2'21" 

130° 38' 33" 

155° 12' 7" 

App. Sun = 

90° 12' 1" 

90° 16' 5.5" 

90° 21' 51" 

N-O 

10“ 50' 20' 

40° 21'38" 

64° .50' 16" 

ZN 

12“ 29' 44' 

18° 17' 2.5" 

28° 0'20" 

Horizontal parallax (Moon’s 

—Sun’s) = 3670' 

•6 

Parallax in long. — 

-16' 18'1 

— 37' 36"'9 

-48' 53"1 

Long, of Moon = 

89“ 6'53'-5 

90° 22' 40"-9 

91° 38' 29" S 

Corrected Moon — 

88° .50' 35"“4 

89° 45' 4"“0 

90° 49' 36"“7 

Sun = 

90° 12' I" 

90° 16' 55" 

90° 21'51" 

()>-0) 

-1° 21' 26" 

-0° 31'51" 

+0“ 27' 46' 


-4886" 

-1911" 

+ 1666' 


Istdiff. = -f297.r +3577'" 

2nd diff. = +602'' 


X = (]) -O) = -19ir + 3276''<+30r/2 

Sum of Semi-diameters — 1964" = (M+S) 
Diff. of Semi-diameters = 41" = (M —S) 
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Kuruk^etra 
mean time. 





X 

Y 

>/X*+Y=i 

3h 

8m 

P.M. 

-i9ir 

-f 872-^ 

2 ior 

-422 

3h 

23m 

P.M. 

-1497 

+ 760 

1679 

-428 

3h 

38m 

P.M. 

-1073 

1 

+ 644 

1251 

-423 

3h 

63m 

P.M. 

- 640 

4- 625 

828 

-379 

4h 

8m 

P.M. 

- 198 

-f 403 

449 

- 73 

4h 

23m 

P.M. 

4- 254 

4- 277 

376 

4-354 

4h 

38m 

P.M. 

+ 715 

4- 148 

730 

4-456 

4h 

63m 

P.M. 

4-1186 

4- lo 

1186 

4-484 

6h 

8m 

P.M. 

4-1666 

121 

1670 

4-.502 

6h 

23m 

P.M. 

4-2156 

— 260 

2172 


r«. . 2101-1964 ^ w 

Time of beginiung =--X 15 miii. = 4*87 inin. after J-8 p.m. 

= 3-13 P.M. 

r«. j. 1964-1670 _ . u 

Tune of ending ---X 15 mm. = 8*79 mm. after •>-8 p.m. 

^ =s 5-17 P.M. 

Duration of eclipse ^ 2^ 4^11. 

Minimum dist. bet. the centres = 361^ which occurs at 4-18 p.m. 
Magnitude of eclipse = 0*792 = 9*5 units. 
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Appendix III. 

A Note on a Method of Finding a Central Eclipse 
ruear a Past Date, 

The problem of the paper to which this is an appendix was 
to find a central solar eclipse on the summer solstice day visible 
in Northern Punjab, within the range 4000 B.C. to 2400 B.C. 
As shown in the body of the paper a central solar eclipse happening 
on the 21st July, 3146 B.C. obtained by a pure chance, formed 
the starting point for further calculations. A method now 
occurs to me which shows that a chronologist need not depend 
on any such chance. Further he need not depend on a book 
like Oppolzer’s in which all eclipses are calculated from 1200 B.C. 
up to the present times. The equations for the moon’s elements 
used by Oppolzer, were those given by Hansen, which ha^e been 
throvm away by international astronomers. Hence Oppolzer’s 
great work has become somewhat valueless. We have now to 
use Newcomb’s equations for the sun’s elements and Brown’s 
for those of the moon. To undertake another great work like 
that of Oppolzer with the most up to date system of astronomical 
constants should be now considered unneciessary on the score of 
the labour it entails, in the light of the elegant method presented 
in this note. 

Problem 1. To find a central solar eclipse near the date 

4000 B.C., happening on the summer solstice day and visible 
from the Northern Punjab. 

Here we are to remember that the longitude of the ascending 
node should be about 85® or that of the descending node about 
95°, on the day of the eclipse if this is to be visible from the 
Northern Punjab. 

(а) We first work out the shifting of the equinoxes from 

4001 B.C. to the present time say 1940 A.D. This works out 
to have been 82° 27' 23'" nearly. Hence what was 90° of the 
longitude of the sun in 4001 B.C., in 1940 would become 
172° 27'23'’. The sun has this longitude now about the 16th 
September. 

(б) Now on looking up the nautical almanacs, we find that 
there was a new moon on the 15th September, 1936. 

(c) Again from 4001 B.C. to 1940 A.D., the number of 
years elapsed = 5940. The correct lunisolar cycles in sidereal 
years we should use, are 1939 years and 160 years. 

Now 5940 = 1939 x 3+123. 

Henc.e the elapsed years 5940, have to be increased by 37 
years and we have— 

5977 = 1939 x 3+160. 

(d) We then apply 5977 sidereal years or 2,183,137 days 
backward to the date, 15th September, 1936, and arrive at the 
date 4042 B.C., July 26. 
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(e) On this day at G.M.N. tho longitude of the moon’n 
ascending node was « 321° 42' 36'*82. 

(/) We now use the eclipse cycle of 19 tropical years in 
which the node’s position is decreased by 7° 32' nearly. We 
want to reduce the longitude of 321° 43' of the node to about 
276°, i.e. by 46° 43' which comprises 7° 32' six times nearly. 
Hence, we have to come down by 19x6 or 114 years. The 
year arrived at is 3928 B.C. Calcjulation of the eclipse on the 
summer solstice day of this year may now proceed as shown in 
the body of the paper, remembering that in 114 years (tropical) 
there are 41,638 days. 

Problem 2. To find the central solar eclipse which happened 
on the autumnal equinox day, visible in Northern Punjab 
near about tho year 1400 B.C. 

On the autumnal equinox day tho sun attains the longitude 
of 180°. In order that tho eclipse may be visible in Northern 
Punjab, the ascending node should have the longitude of about 
176° or tho descending node 185° nearly. 

(a) From 1401 B.C. till 1940 A.D. the shifting of the 
equinoxes becomes 46° 17' 26". Hence what was 180° of longitude 
of the sun in 1401 B.C., has become 226° 17' 26" in present times. 
This corresponds to the date of November, 10 of our times. 

(b) On looking up nautical almanacs we can 6nd that a new 
moon happened on November, 10, 1931 A.D. 

(c) Now the elapsed years, 3340, till 1940 A.I), needs be 
adjust^ a little as before. We have to increase it by 39 years, 
and we have, 

3379 1939+160 x 9. 

(d) We apply to the 10th November, 1931 A.D., 3379 
sidereal years or 1,234,201 days backward, and arrive at the 
date 1449 B.C., October 6. 

(e) On this date the longitude of the ascending node at 
G.M.N. was = 201° 2'23". 

(/) We have to reduce this longitude of tho node to 176° 
nearly by using our eclipse cycles. Now by our cycle of 19 years 
repeated 4 times we can reduce it by 30° 8' to 170° 64' by coming 
down to 1373 B.C. Wo have now to raise it from 170° 54' by a 
further coming down by the eclipse cycle of 372 years, to 176° 16' 
nearly for the year 1001 B,G. as in Oppolzer^s finding. Altogether 
we had to come down by 19 x 4+372 = 448 tropical years. 

Hence by the method thus illustrated, we can find near 
about any past date, any sort of solar eclipse we have any 
record of, however vague it may be. There is thus no necessity 
for finding all the solar eclipses from so far back a date as 4000 
B.C. up to our modern times. 

I trust tho attention of astronomers and chronologists all 
over the world will be drawn to the method presented here for 
finding an eclipse of a back date, and hope they would further 
develop it and remove from it any flaws that they may discover. 
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Article No. 4. 

Some Beliefs and Customs relating to Birth 
among the Santals. 

By W. J. CuLSHAW. 

The ordinary way of announcing the birth of a new child 
among the Santals is to say, ‘Na^a perayo he6 akana', ‘the 
new relation has come’. The infant is regarded as a definite 
asset to the family, with certain exceptions notwl later, and 
they commonly speak of children as the gift of‘Cando Bohga’, 
the supreme God; hence a birth is an occasion for rejohing ami 
congratulation. A villager to whom the announcement of a 
new birth is made will as likely as not respond with a question, 
‘ What is it ? Is it one who carries on the shoulder (a boy), or 
one who carries on the head (a girl) ? * There are other figurative 
ways of referring to the sox of children, though these are used at 
other times. Thus, when a father is talking about the number 
of children he has, ho will often say, ‘Po iri ar po erba menak- 
kotiha’, * I have three girls and three boys’. ‘Ipi’ is a cultivated 
millet {Panicum crusgalliy L.) used figuratively to refer to girls, 
and *erba’ is a seldom cultivated grain (Setaria italicay Kunth.) 
used as a term for boys. 

It may bo that the birth of the child has been long looked 
for. Women may resort to shrines famous in the locality for 
granting the boon of children and making an offering. There is 
a hill situated in Raniband Thana of the Bankura district at the 
summit of which resides such a deity and cases are reported of 
Santal husband and wife making the climb to the summit 
together. More often the husband feigns a certain indifference 
in such cases, but his mother is not likely to let matters rest, 
even if the wife herself should wish to do so, and it is a fairly 
common thing for medicine to be taken to cmsuro the birth of a 
child. People who have knowledge of these remedies are well 
known in their own localities, and their medicines are their 
own closely guarded secrets. One medicine which has to be 
taken during the menstruation period is said to ensure the 
birth of a boy. In any event, from the time when pregnancy is 
suspected, the expected newcomer begins to exercise influence 
on the life of the home, and especially over the actions and 
conduct of the parents. A pregnant woman is called ‘poati’, 
the common Bengali term, but here too the Santal love of 
figurative speech finds full play, and other common terms arc 
'bharti hofmo’ (full body), ‘bhari hofmo* (heavy body), and 
‘bar jivi’ (two souls). Her movements are restricted; she must 
not go anywhere when the sun is directly overhead; nor will she 

( 116 ) 
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go anywhere alone at sunset. The restriction against crossing a 
river is by some said to hold only in the case of a woman pregnant 
for the &*8t time. She must not sit on the verandah of the 
house with her legs hanging down, her hair loose, and any 
portion of her cloth hanging loosely from her body. They 
themselves ascribe those rules to the desire to escape the influence 
of ‘bhuts’. Nor must she walk over the straw rope used in 
binding rice granaries. She cannot take life, nor look on a dead 
body. She must not weep when someone dies. Nor can she 
go out during an eclij)8e of the moon, nor look at it from the 
house. A number of restrictions are enjoined to influence the 
child in one way or another. Thus when the pregnant woman 
hears thunder, she will clasp the ‘gu^u ’ (the cylindrical grinding 
stone for grinding the spices) to her abdomen, and feels that by 
so doing she will prevent her child from growing up a coward. 
She will not take anything not belonging to her withofit asking 
for it, lest her child become a thief. Certain actions may 
influence the physical appearance of the child. She will not 
break off the fork of a forked piece of turmeric, lost her child bo 
born with forked fingers. It is not good to look on the image 
of a god (these are not in Santal homes or villages, but many 
Santals now live among Hindu neighbours), for that is something 
with a semblance of life, yet it is dead. If she sees an elephant, 
her child may have ears large like those of elephants. If a 
monkey, then the child may have a nose wide-nostriHed and 
'squashed*; if a snake, then the child may be always putting 
out its tongue. The pr^nant woman’s taste in food should be 
humoured, or her chfld’s mouth will for ever ‘water’, he will 
be a great * slobberer ’. Some of these things throw an interesting 
light on the Santal’s idea of what is seemly in appearance. I 
have not been able to come across any diet restrictions with a 
basis of magic; some foods are particularly nourishing, and 
that is all. One of my friends can remember a case in his own 
family when a child was born without an anus. When the 
women were discussing this, they put it down to the fact that the 
mother had eaten the flesh of flying fox during pregnancy; the 
reason being the belief that flying foxes are without this feature 
in their anatomy. In this case, which occurred about thirty 
years ago, the child was thrown away while it was still alive. 

The father of the child has his part to play during his wife’s 
pregnancy. There is no ceremonial separation from his wife, 
and intercourse would appear to be common up to about the 
sixth month. There is a strong sentiment also against inter¬ 
course with any other woman during the time. There appears 
to be no rule as to when intercourse may be resumed after the 
birth of the child. The father must also observe the taboo against 
taking life, and he must avoid all contact with dead bodies. He 
cannot go to a house in which a death has taken place, nor can 
he carry a body, or take any part in funeral ceremonies. He 
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may go out to the annual hunt with the other men, but cannot 
kill, nor can he be asked to carry a kill; ho cannot eat the flesh 
of the head of any animal killed in the hunt, or of any animal 
offered in sacrifice. 

One custom suggests that the child has some status before 
birth. Bodding in his Dictionary relates that if a ‘Jom Sim’ 
festival is being observed by the family of a pregnant woman, 
this being a festival when all the members of a family living in a 
neighbourhood are invited, the pregnant woman is served with 
two platefuls of rice, in recognition of the fact that she is ‘bar 
jivi’. I have not been able to obtain f)orsonal confirmation of 
this; the ‘Jom Sim’ is but rarely observed nowadays, and 
no one whom I have questioned seems to know of this custom. 
As with aU people, the women will speculate about the sex of the 
coming child. If the woman begins to look rather sickly, and 
especially if she is thin about the neck, then they say she will 
have a boy. The ‘quickening* is not marked in any special 
way, but that it does have some effect on the attitude of the 
people to the expected child is shown by the fact that when a 
woman with child dies, special precautions have to be taken only 
in cases when the death takes place after the quickening. In such 
cases, the husband has to cut open the abdomen of the dead 
woman; the foetus is removed and buried separately behind the 
house, and the ordinary funeral rites are carried out over the 
body of the mother. Should this for any reason not have 
been done, the woman is said to become a ‘curin’; her spirit 
inhabits the banks of streams and waylays those who pass, 
especially young men. Women wear iron bangles, which serve 
tho purpose (among other things) of protection against the 
‘ curin’. 

For the delivery a midwife is engaged. She may be someone 
connected with the family, though in such cases it is much better 
to employ someone who is a ‘classificatory’ grandmother, rather 
than anyone belonging to tho father’s or mother’s generation; 
this is because in the presence of tho latter generation the woman 
has to observe certain rules of decorum and it will be a shameful 
thing for them to see her in her nakedness. The midwife is 
generally called a ‘dhai’, also an ‘ojha bu^hi* (old medicine 
woman), and ‘dak dul budhi’ (tho water pouring old woman)^ 
She is always a Santal, and she is sent for when the pains come ; 
she is either an inhabitant of the village, or of one very near at. 
hand. All the other matrons of the village are inform^ at the 
same time, and gather, as they say, to give courage to tho 
mother now that her time has come. In tho case of a disputo 
which I once helped to settle, the aggrieved husband gave aa 
proof of the infidelity of his vdfe tho fact that her mother (to 
whose protection the girl had fled) did not mform any of the 
villagers at the time when the baby was born. ^ The day of 
delivery is known as ‘duj^u]f> din’ (sitting day), which illustrates 
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the mode of birth. Birth takes place in the ordinary dwelling- 
house, and the woman generally sits on the floor on which a 
mat may be spread. There would seem to be no rule, however, 
against her sitting on a string bed and this sometimes happens. 
T^ichever it be, the woman generally keeps to the same place, 
either floor or bed, for the birth of all her children. She is 
supported from the back by another woman, who again may be 
either two generations above her, or one of her own generation, 
either husband’s sister, or husband’s brother’s sister, but not 
by her mother-in-law or by an aunt. The characteristic work 
of the midwife is to cut the umbilical cord, which is not done 
normally until after the placenta has fallen. The child is not 
put to the mother’s breast until after the cord is cut. It is cut 
by an arrow, with a coin put under it, which may bo a pice, or 
even an eight anna piece, according to the financial condition of 
the family. This coin is handed over to the midwife. Midwives 
have a way of being able to tell the soxjcf further children by* a 
reading of the signs on the umbilical cord, according to the 
position of certain irregularities in the surface, caused, I believe, 
by the twisting or congestion of blood vessels. They can also 
in certain cases determine the sox of subsequent children, or of 
the next child, according to the place at wMch the cord is cut.. 
In cases of difficult delivery, should there be an ‘ojha’ near at 
hand, resort may be had to him; one method he adopts is to take 
a square of the bark of a plantain tree in his hand, about six 
inches square, and prick it repeatedly with a needle, saying his 
‘mantra’ the while. This he can do in his own house. Another 
method adopted is to give the mother water to drink which 
has been poured down a dagger standing upright. Another 
method is the tying of a root to the hair of the mother. This 
root with the hair must be cut away as soon as the birth has 
taken place, otherwise they say, all the mother’s entrails will 
come out as well. In such cases also the husband comes in for a 
certain amount of chaffing from the women who are in the 
‘ joking relationship ’ with him; they accuse him of having done 
something irregular when he was with his wife at the time 
when conception took place, thus having caused her difficulties. 
No men are admitted to the room at the time of delivery. The 
husband has to keep himself at hand in the courtyard, one of his 
duties being to keep handy the materials for lighting a fire in 
the house ^ter the birth, which fire will bo used for ‘sekao’, 
massaging his wife’s abdomen, and the infant, after birth. No 
fire is kept in the house at the time of the birth. As soon as 
the child is born the women call out, and the husband takes a 
large stick and repeatedly beats the roof with it, shouting out 
to drive away the ‘bhuts’. He is admitted to the house as soon 
as the floor is cleaned up and his wife resting, whereupon he has 
to dig the hole in which the afterbirth is buried. This is buried 
in the house, at any place which is not directly under a rafter. 
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and he generally digs the hole with a ploughshare. The Santal 
will often refer to the place of his birth as his *buka topa ato’, 
the village where his cord was buried. 

As soon as the child is born, he is expected to cry out. If 
ho doesn’t then strenuous efforts are made to restore his life. 
The midwife chows popper and garUc, and blows into the child’s 
mouth, nostrils and ears, and will persist for a long time; the 
others in the house will seek to wakon the child by making a 
great noise on any brass plates and cups there may bo in the 
house. (None of the ordinary household goods or utensils are 
removed from the house before the delivery takes place.) 

Though it is probably true to say that all births are welcome, 
not all are welcome to the same degree. People are most 
pleased when the first child is a boy. If a woman has a succession 
of girls, she is soon likely to feel the effects of the disappointment 
of her husband’s relations. A third or fourth daughter born 
into a house where the husband’s mother is supremo does not 
in all cases have an extraordinary good chance of survival. A 
child born with teeth is considered highly unfortunate—^‘this 
child will eat us’, they say. People are reluctant to admit that 
nowadays such children are thrown out, though they say 
such things ‘used to happen’. They probably still do, though I 
have no direct evidence of the fact. In connection with another 
case we saw that a child was admittedly thrown away, about 
thirty years ago. All deformities are not regarded very seriously. 
One boy known to mo was born with an additional finger on ea^h 
hand as well as an additional too on each foot. The additional 
fingers were cut off, though the toes were left; I cannot say 
whether there was any deeper significance in this beyond a 
desire to improve appearances. But an old man who was told 
of this case expressed disapproval. ‘If Cando’, ho said, ‘gives 
me a child with six fingers, who am I to out off one of them ? ’ 
Premature children are supposed to develop a big thirst in 
later life. There is also a belief that children born in the sixth 
month or eighth month will die, but those bom in the seventh or 
ninth month will live. (The period of gestation is calculated as 
ten months.) 

Twins are not regarded as a misfortune. No special 
ceremonies are performed at the birth of twins, but they are 
regarded as ‘bohga’ children, and there are special rules about 
the names to be given to twins, which are noted below. A child 
bom on a Sunday is endowed with disconcerting powers. If you 
look in his direction when you are eating, you are liable to be 
seized with a violent attack of cramps. The ‘Chatiar’ (Naming) 
ceremony of the child must take place during the month in which 
he is born. In connection with this custom, a child who is 
unfortunate enough to be born on the night of the new moon is 
taken outside to the dung heap outside the house, and according 
to Bodding ho is placed upon it and then swept up by the midwife 
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into a winnowing fan by means of a broom, and then taken in 
to the mother. If we add that until this operation is performed 
the cord is not out, it will be seen that the operation presents 
some diffioulties. My information is that it is carried out more 
or less Symbolically, without a rigid adherence to formula on aU 
occasions. But the precaution is a necessary one, lest the child 
should be widowed in after-life; a *token’ sweeping up is as 
effective as the actual. Children bom in a caul are regarded as 
unfortunate. When a woman conceives after the birth of a 
previous child before her menstruation begins again, the phrase 
used to describe such births is ^potomte janam’, wMch signifies 
strictly being bom in a caul, thou^ such children are obviously 
not all born in cauls. Perhaps there is here an indication of an 
original belief that all such births took place in a caul. Be that 
as it may, nowadays all births which are described by the 
phrase ‘potomte janam’ are unfortunate. In such cases the 
blacksmith is asked to make a miniature kudi (spade), tt^hga 
(axe), and cimti (pincers); these are tied round the child’s waist, 
where they remain until he or she is about five years old. This 
precaution is taken against the danger of the child being struck 
by a thunderbolt. One might add here a Santal sa 3 dng which is 
used to say that a woman has got over the dangers of childbirth. 
It is ‘ Rohor dare khone apgo akana ’, literally, ‘ She has come down 
from the dry tree’. It has been suggested to me that this may 
have some reference to a custom in some parts of the world for a 
woman to climb a tree when delivery is difficult; I can find no 
trace of such a belief among the Santals. The only explanations 
of the saying offered to me are that as it is dangerous to climb 
on the dry branch of a tree, so (childbirth is dangerous; and also 
the simile of a tree which bears fruit applied to a woman who 
bears children. 

Before beginning an account of the various ceremonies related 
to birth, it is Wpful to keep in mind the social pur})Oses served 
by these ceremonies among the Santals as among all primitive, 
or for that matter, many advanced communities. These purposes 
may be roughly classified as they affect the new-born child, his 
parents, or the community into whi(?h he is born. So far as the 
child is concerned, wo have seen how much can be done to 
ensure his future well-being. In addition to this, he must be 
given some status in the family and community and so be 
acknowledged by them; this is done through the granting of a 
name or names. His parents are under an obligation to remove 
the taboos consequent on the crisis of a birth in the family, 
which have affected the father no less than the mother. The 
village community as well as the family has to acknowledge the 
child, and the village as well as the house is to some extent 
affected by the period of pollution. It will have been apparent 
that the Santals are well acquainted with the facts of physical 
paternity. There does not appear to be any trace in their teliefa 
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or in their customs of a time when this was not the case. No 
relations other than the actual parents have any specific parts 
to play in the ceremonies grouping round the birth of children. 

We possess a valuable account of these ceremonies as they 
were in the Santal Parganas about seventy years ago, in the 
book written in Santali and published for the first timo in 1887 
by the Rev. L. O. Skrefsrud of Benagaria, entitled ‘The Traditions 
of the Santals’. It consists of material which he took down 
firom the mouth of an old Santal named Kolean who was his 
‘guru in the years 1870-71. It is unlikely perhaps that the book 
contains a complete account of all ceremonies—it contains no 
answer to many of the questions which rise to one’s mind—^yet a 
comparison of the account^ with what can bo obs(u ved at the 
present day in an area far removed from the Santal Parganas, 
throws into relief not only some changes of a minor kind but 
also the extraordinary tenac ity with which the Santals are holding 
to many of their old customs. The best courm is to give a 
translation as literal as possible of the section of the book entitled 
‘Janam Chatiar*. ‘Chatiar* is translated by Sodding as ‘cere¬ 
monial cleansing ’; the emphasis of the word is not so much on the 
removal of pollution, which admittedly forms a part of the 
concept, as on admittance into society, a kind of initiation. It 
is in fact used for two ceremonies, the ‘ Janam Chatiar’ at birth, 
when the child is named, and the ‘Caco Chatiar* later on, when 
the child is granted full status in the conununity. 

The following is a translation: ‘Children belong to the sept 
of the father, not to that of the mother. When a child is born in 
some village, the village becomes unclean (chut), and until the 
pollution is wiped out, the people perform no religious ceremonies. 
In whoever’s house a child is born, the house is polluted and 
until the pollution is wdped out no one in the village will partake 
of food and drink in that house. 

In the case of a boy, they are ceremonially shaved on the 
fifth day; in the case of a girl on the third day. On the day of 
the shaving, the father of the child calls together all the poor 
folk for the ceremonial shaving. They collect at his house and 
engage a barber for the shaving. He first of all shaves the 
Naeke, then the Kudam Naeke, the Manjhi, Paranik, Jog 
Manjhi, Jog Paranik, and Godet (these are the names of the 
Santal village officials. It would take us too far from the 
subject of this paper to enter into any explanation ot the terms. 
They may be translated as follows: Priest, Co-priest—one with 
slightly different functions,—^Headman, Deputy Headman, 
Censor of Morals, Deputy Censor of Morals, and Village 
Messenger), after which come all the men of the village, and lost 
of all the father of the child. 

Then the barber asks for the new-born child. The midw^'e 
carries biin out near tho door, bringing two leaf-cups (bhftuti^), 
one for water and the other for keeping the hair in. Tho barber 
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shaves the child, whereupon the midwife puts the hair into the 
cup; after which she ties two threads to the arrow with which the 
child’s umbilical cord was cut. The father of the child places oil 
in the leaf-cup, and takes all the male adults of the village along 
together to the watering place to bathe. Off they go. When 
they return the midwife takes the women along to bathe there, 
taking along with her oil and turmeric, and the arrow with the 
two threads tied to it. Off they go. At the ‘ghat’, the mid¬ 
wife sends one of the threads floating away with the child’s 
hair, having first of all made five vermilion marks on the ‘ghat’. 
That is called ^buying the ghat’. She washes the second thread 
and the arrow, and brings them back to the house when they 
have all bathed. Back at the house, the midwife soaks the 
remaining thread in turmeric-water and ties it round the waist 
of the child. After which the child is placed in its mother’s 
arms, l3dng on'atnak’ leaves {Terminalia tomentoaa, W. & A.), 
the mother sitting under the eaves of the house. 

Then the midwife kneads some cowdung with water under 
the eaves. She then lets it drip on the mother of the child, 
who takes up a little in her left hand and rubs it on her head, 
and she also sips a little. Then the mother goes into the house 
and lays the child down on a string bed. The midwife mixes 
meal with (adwa) rice and water, three leaf-cups (phupuR) 
full, takes one of them and sprinkles the meal on the fpur legs 
of the string bod and throws away the cup. Then with another 
she sprinkles the meal on the chests of the Naeke, the Ku^m 
Naeke, the village Mahjhi, Paranik, Jog Mahjhi, Jog Paranik, 
and Godot. And so with all the men of the village. 

The contents of the remaining cup are sprinkled in the 
same way on the chests of the Naeke’s wife, then following in 
the same order the wives of the Kudam Naeke, the Mahjhi, the 
Paranik, the Jog Mahjhi, the Jog Paranik, the Godet, and then 
all the village women. 

Then the old man and woman of the house (i.o. the parents 
of the child) will ask each other, ‘After whom shall we name 
him?’ If it is a boy, they will say, ‘We’ll give him father’s 
name’, and if a girl, ‘ We’U give him mother’s name’. The first¬ 
born boy gets the name of his father’s father, and the first girl 
gets the name of her father’s mother. The second boy gets the 
name of his mother’s father, and the second girl that of her 
mother’s mother. When those are used up, they get the names 
of their paternal uncles and aunts and their maternal uncles and 
aunts. 

Then the midwife will come out to the courtyard and 
announcing the name will make obeisance and say to them, 
‘ From to-day (if it be a boy) call him by this name at the hunting ’, 
(if a girl), ‘Call her by this name when you say to her, “ Como 
along ”, as you go to draw water’. 
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Then they bring out leaf-oups of a brew of ‘ nim * leaves in 
rice water to the courtyard; they give to the men first of all in 
the same order as that already mentioned. And then to the 
women in the same way. The pollution is wiped out and the 
child has entered into the circle of relations. After another five 
days the barber and the midwife alone again shave the child. 
And with that it is finished. 

The midwife receives the following: For a boy, a cloth of 
three cubits, one mXifl of paddy (1 maund), and one wristlet for 
cutting the cord. For a girl, a cloth of three cubits, a bisa of 
paddy (half the above), and a vTistlet for cutting the cord. 

So ends our authority. There are several points in this 
account which call for some comment. To begin ^\ith the last 
statement; the remuneration of the midwives in ancient times 
seems to have been on a rather lavish scale. Nothing like that 
amount of paddy would be given nowadays even by well-to-do 
Santals, who are few and far between. In this southern area 
of the Bankura district, however, it is still true that the commonly 
accepted amount of paddy is for a girl only half what it is for a 
boy. The first sentence in the account indicates that Santal 
society is patrilinear. 

The village is regarded as unclean. At this point it is 
convenient to mention that the day on which the ‘chatiar’ is 
I)erformed is by no moans as rigid as the account suggests. Thus, 
the fact that no sacrifices can take place in the village until 
after the pollution has been removed means that rather than 
abandon a festival owing to the inopportune arrival of an infant 
the ceremony may be advanced so as to take place even on the 
very day of the birth. Another reason why the time may be 
altered, advanced or even delayed, is owing to pressure of work 
during the cultivation season. The ceremony \\dll not, however, 
be performed on an even number of days after the birth. But 
ordinarily speaking the times are still observed on the days 
stated; one reason for this, not mentioned in the account, is 
the fact that rice beer must bo brewed to be served to the guests 
when the naming is over, and it takes three days to brow good 
beer. * Handi * is regarded as a sine qva non —^as the Santals them¬ 
selves put it, ‘Bukare ha^di, jahre han^’, ‘Rico beer at the time 
of birth (lit. the umbilical cord) and at the time of funerals 
(lit. the bone, a reference to burial cusl.oms) If a family is in 
a position to do so, they generally also provide a feast for their 
relations and friends on the occasion. The ceremony is not 
often delayed beyond the seventh or the ninth day after the 
birth of the child. In some parts of the area best known to mo 
at least, the Santals distinguish between the two aspects of 
purification from uncloanness and the admission of the child 
into society to the extent of having two separate ceremonies; 
thus the fifth day may bo observed as ‘um hiloft the day of 
bathing, and the child be named on the seventh day, the latter 
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being called the ^chatiar’, and being the more important socially 
in that more of the vfflagers attend. The community con¬ 
sciousness of the Santals has to this extent weakened that it 
is now the exception rather than the rule for the whole viUage 
to turn up on these occasions; the numbers who do will depend 
to a great extent on the position the parents occupy in the 
esteem of the community. Another indication of the separation 
of function in their minds is shown in the words of an old Santal 
who said, *On the day of the birth wo begin to brew two pots of 
‘*handi”—one being “chut handi” (pollution-removing) and 
the other being “ chatiar handi ” (naming) 

An interesting corollary to the state of pollution of the 
house is that if any one should bo wearing a charm against 
illness, he will remove it before going to the house for any reason, 
lost it lose its power. There is no rule about confining the 
mother to the house after the birth for a specified time;^ fact 
there are well-authenticated cases, for Qxample, of a woman 
going to a nearby jungle to gather wood and leaves on the 
afternoon of the day in which her child was born, and of working 
in the courtyard the same day. The father, as we have seen, 
goes into the house almost immediately after the birth. The 
arrow with which the cord was cut is left standing upright 
through the strings of the bed on which the infant spends the 
day, until the time of the ‘ chatiar The barber who is ‘ engage d ’ 
is never of a barber caste, in fact such a one would not cut a 
Santal’s hair, but ho is always a Santal, generally of the village, 
though he may be a stranger, and in any case he must belong to a 
different sept from that of the father. As it is quite i)ossiblo 
that all of the village officials will not be present at the ‘shaving’, 
it follows that the order in the account is not rigidly adhered to, 
but in any case the father is still shaved last of the men, and 
following him the child. The men’s faces are shaved, and their 
hair may bo cut; in the case of the child five locks are cut 
from the head. Two at the front, one to each side of the head, 
and one from the middle of the back of the head. The hair of 
the child is still disposed of as stated in the account. (At 
some time later in life, it is common for cut hairs to be thrown 
aw^ay at the foot of a clump of bamboo, with the idea that this 
will cause the hair to grow well, something greatly to be desired 
in the case of girls.) No special notice is taken of the nails. 
The sipping of the cowdung meal, and the sprinkling of the 
meal prepared from rice and water appear to be still carried out 
in much the same way; though here again there is slackness 
about times and seasons. The rice meal may be sprinkled on 
anyone who goes along to the house after the birth has taken 
place. Similar latitude is observed about the drinking of the 
brew of nim loaves, which is prepared in the following way: 
the leaves are roasted and then powdered, then mixed with hot 
rice-water, i.e. water in which rice has been boiled. It is 
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served on the day of the birth nowadays in these parts to all 
members of the household, and to any other women and children 
who go to the house. Men fight shy of it, and one said to me 
that it is drunk as a sign of sympathy for the mother, it being a 
very bitter drink! The mother continues to drink some of it 
for several days after the birth of the child, and it is supposed 
to increase the flow of her milk. The reference to the second 
shaving five days later, when the barber and the midwife return 
to the house, I have not been able to confirm. It is unknown 
hero. The midwife may indeed stay on for a few days, if the 
mother is weak, for the purpose of 'sekao’, and for this service 
she is paid extra, and given her food. 

One ceremony which commonly takes place on the day of 
birth has not been alluded to in the account. It may be a 
recent and a local borrowing. It goes by the name of ‘met 
halan’, which may be translated as ‘raising the eyes’. The 
mother and the midwife sit opposite to each other on the floor. 
The mother fills a leaf-cup with ‘paura’ (distilled liquor, which 
unlike rice beer can bo stocked for the occasion), and passes it 
over to the midwife, who takes it in her hands, and throws it 
away to the left; this is repeated throe times. 

There are several interesting points to be noted in connexion 
with naming. It is quite common for the father and mother of 
the child to talk between themselves before the birth of the 
child and decide what name they would like to give, but this 
they will not reveal to anyone el^. At the ‘chatiar* one of the 
assembled company may ask, ‘Of what country is he (or she) ? ’ 
To which question the correct answer is to name the village of 
the paternal grandparents if the child is going to bo named 
after them, or of the maternal grandparents as the case may be. 
An exception to the ordinary rule may bo made in the case of a 
child who cries a lot, a fact that shows it is not happy about its 
own name. These words were once used by a Santal explaining 
the matter to me, ‘Sometimes amongst us children will sleep 
soundly from the very time that they are born, and sometimes 
they cry like crows and kites! In that case we get hold of an 
“ ojha (the word is used loosely here for anyone who know’^s the 
method of divination by leaves and oil), to toll us the reason, 
and say to him, “ See what this child is up to—^why does he cry ? ’’ 
The “ ojha ” having asked for oil, reads the signs and will then 
announce, Such and such a dead relation is claiming that the 
child bo named after him’’. This generally happens when we 
want to name the child after someone on the mother’s side; the 
dead ancestors on the father’s side try to prevent this’. The 
Santal who told me this was actually talking about the birth of 
twins at that time. He continued, ‘To-day the babies didn’t 
cry at all for they were to have “bonga” names’. There are 
some confused legends used to explain the current practice 
about the naming of twins. According to one account, Maran 
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Buru (lit. the great spirit—^but not a name for the supreme 
being; one might call him the patron spirit of the Santal tribe) 
had twelve sisters who were twins. 1 have also heard it said 
that the children of Cando were twins. Cando is the name 
most commonly used now for the supreme spirit; which does not 
prevent a vague identifying with the sun, and the ascription of 
children, as in the Santal legend of the sun and the moon. 
Any^vay twins are named after these mythical beings. Names 
given to girl twins are Cita and Kapur, Dapgi and Poygi, Hisi 
and Dumni; boy twins are named Ram and Lokhon, Loba and 
Kisur, Cand and Bhaira, Sidho and Kanhu. I have never 
succored in discovering what names are used when a boy and 
girl are twins. Several whom I have talked with about it have 
stated categorically that such a thing never happens, and 
unfortunately I have never myself heard of a case amoi^ Santals; 
it may be that the reluctance to acknowledge the possibility—or 
reluctance to give information on the subj^t—^is connected ^ith 
the superstition which regards this as a kind of incest, but the 
explanation may lie in the simple fact that I have boon unlucky. 

No Santal escapes with but one name. The name which is 
attached to him at the time of the *chatiar’ is known as his 
‘bhitri nutum’, or private name. This is given more or less 
according to the rules of precedence given in Kolean’s account, 
and it makes no difference whether the relation after whom the 
child will be named is alive or dead. In addition to the private 
name the child receives at least one ‘cotan nutum* or ‘bahna 
nutum*, a nickname. One reason why this is necessary is the 
fact that there are certain relations who will never bo able to 
use his ‘private name’, owing to the relationship in which they 
stand to the original owner-of the name and by which they are 
precluded from pronouncing the name. It is in fact general, if, 
for example, a child has been named after his grandfather, 
who is alive, he will never be called by the grandfather’s name 
until after his death. Nicknames multiply as the child grows, 
and change too. Ho often receives them from relations who are 
in the ‘joking relation’ with him, and they have no more signi¬ 
ficance than as playful terms of affection. Hindu names used 
nowadays by many educated Santals and by Santal boys studying 
in schools are often assumed by themselves, and perhaps bear 
some resemblance to their own 'bhitri 6utum’; thus Podo has 
become Padma Lochan, and Kala has become Kalachand. Many 
of those names are, however, now becoming naturalized. The 
following names have all been applied to a friend of mine at 
one time or another. At his ‘chatiar’ he was given the name 
Singrai, after the elder brother of his paternal grandfather; 
from the same time he was also known as Jhongol, this being 
the ‘bahna nutum’ of the same person. After a very short 
time apparently he became goneraUy known as The^ta, signifying 
a bundle of mischief. Later on he was known as Sorkar for short. 
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Daikgra Sgrkar in full. Behind this lay another joke. Sorkar 
is a name given to people who get some education. Most of that 
class also give up the eating of beef, but this particular Sorkar 
was a beef-eater, or so said his friends to tease him ! 

Kolean has some words about illegitimate children, describing 
the steps taken to provide them with fathers, but the subject 
has little more than academic or rather legal interest. Illegitimate 
children are extremely rare. For one thing abortion is quite 
often practised; and if the expectant mother allows the child to 
survive at all then it is usually because she is almost certain that 
she will be able to compel the father to marry her. There 
is not often any reluctance to do tliis. I have heurd a story of 
an illegitimate child about whoso paternity there was con¬ 
siderable doubt. All the young men of the vill^o were assembled 
and the child was sot in the midst and told to go to his father, 
which he did, and thc^y all, one imagines, lived happily ever 
after. But this remnant of a myth is laughed at by the sceptical, 
and recognized for what it is, a piece of improving fiction. 
There is not often much difficulty in getting the partner to ‘con¬ 
fess’; and in any event, there are not many secrets kept for 
long in the typical small hamlet in which the Santals live. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Thb Abohaeoloqy of Gojbrat. By H. D. Sankalia. 

It was with a desire to learn rather than to criticize, that 
I opened Mr. Sankalia’s book on Gujerat, as there are but few 
of us who are in the position to instruct a specialist in his own 
subject, and this desire has in a very large measure been fulfilled. 
The writing is clear and succinct, the arrangement of the material 
is excellent, and the work in general is laudably free from the 
prolix and repetitive manner which so frequently mars a doctorate 
thesis. I must however confess to one definite disappointment. 
On the first page of his Introduction he says—^"Tho aim of the 
present writer, therefore, was to study the entire archaeological 
material, prehistoric as well as historic, of Gujerat and 
Kathiawar’, I was therefore surprised to find that the sole 
reference to the prehistoric period was on the fourth page of the 
same Introduction, where brief mention is made of the work of 
Bruce Foote, Sarup Vats, G. S. Ghurye and Hiranand Sastri. 
It is a great pity that such evidence as had been collected by 
Bruce Foote, of very interesting microlithic sites all over Gujerat 
and Kathiawar, was not summarized, and a great opportunity 
for original study, which was afforded by the problem of linking 
the stone cultures of Gujerat with those of Sind, was not pursued. 
The Island of Cutch also produces an individual microlithic 
culture of great interest, which is represented by specimens in 
the British Museum. 

It is a pity also that the work on the extension of the Indus 
Valley Cultures into Gujerat is not touched on in greater detail. 
Such an extension is I believe proved, though I have not seen 
the material, and past experience in this matter has confirmed 
me in the opinion that, as regards extensions of the Indus Valley 
Cultures, seeing is believing. I think that it is unlikely that 
these cultures spread south of the Narbada along the coast; they 
certainly did not do so inland, the gorges and forests of the 
Satpuras and the Mahadeo Hills proved an effective barrier for 
centuries if not for millenia. A point of great interest however 
is that the Sabarmati River is the source of the uncommon stone 
amazonite found in jewellery at Mohenjo-daro. As was pointed 
out by the reviewer in *Man’, 1935, 49 and 1936, 140 and in 
‘Iraq’, Vol. VII, Pt. I, 1940, this green felspar amazonite was 
found by Bruce Foote near the village of Derol, just north of 
Ahmedabad, on the Hirapur plateau on the right bank of the 
Sabarmati. It was from here, not from the Nilgiris as is insisted 
by some authors, that the people of the Indus Valley got their 
amazonite, the reason for this being not merely its greater 

( 129 ) 
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proximity, but the total absence of this stone in the Nilgiris, 
which has been attested by the Geological Survey of India. 

Mr. Sankalia begins his brief history with the Mauryas, 
whose influence is proved by the Asokan rock edicts of Junagarh 
and other less direct but probably reliable evidence. He then 
feels, in common with most other writers, that the Sungas and 
Andhras should be mentioned, though he quite rightly does not 
in any way stretch the evidence to show that they played any 
real part in the history of Gujerat. He uses his sources well, 
particularly Tam, in dealing with the difficult Greek and Saka 
periods. To what extent the Andhras under Satakarni 
Gotamiputra occupied Gujerat and Kathiawar, after their clash 
with the Ksaharatas attested by the Nasik cave inscription, is 
difficult to say, but archaeological evidence for such occupation 
appears to be non-existent. It is more likely that ^Gujerat 
remained in Saka hands; the incursion of Satakarni Gk>tamiputra 
being little more than a successful raid, the Sakas speedily 
establishing themselves. On page 187, it is stated that—‘The 
symbols—caitya, etc.—^reveal the early Andhra contact*. The 
reasoning is not self-evident; these symbols are common onTaxilan 
coins, accompanied by IGiaroshti inscriptions, and are common 
in any area in which the punch-marked coins almost certainly 
remained current, and do not indicate any specific cultural 
contacts. 

Once we get to the Guptas, Mr. Sankalia is on firm ^ound 
and handles his materials with a sure touch and unfolds the 
history of Gujerat with clearness and authority. The Gurjjaras, 
from whom the area has been named, are extremely interesting, 
but whatever their origin may have been, they were wholly 
Indian in culture and religion at the time they enter the history 
of Gujerat. 

Having summarized the history of the area the author goes 
on to deal with the actual archaeological material, the sculpture 
and the architecture, which unfortunately appears to be the sole 
archaeological material recorded in many areas in India. 
Dependent on these are the chapters on Iconography, Cults and 
Religion. The difficult archaeological problem of the Gop 
temple has been well reasoned, and the rejection of the Kashmiri 
influence appears to be on firm grounds, and the date of 5th 
century A.D. can be regarded as having sound arguments in its 
favour. The two outstanding temples appear to be the 
Nilakantha Mahadeva temple at Sunak, late 10th or early 11th 
century, and the Surya temple at Modhera, middle 11th century. 
These temples also contain what appear to be the best of the 
sculptures, but even so they are of indifferent quality. They 
do not compare with the contemporary Candella sculptures at 
Khajuraho, let alone with the classical sculptures of Ellora and 
Elephanta. The Vimala and Tejahpala temples at Abu, which 
the reviewer has seen, are marvels of intricate carving in marble. 
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but they contain no great sculpture. Tejahpala and his two 
wives (%. 77) are deplorable, in fact there is little of Jain sculp¬ 
ture that is of any merit; the Ambika statue in the Jagannath 
Sabha at Elura is most attractive and far above the level of 
normal Jain sculpture, and the huge statue of Gomateshvara 
at Belgola has a certain grandeur because of its size, but the 
Jain sculptures as a whole can best be summarized by the words 
of Mr. Roger Fry who says on page 163 of ‘Last Lectures’— 
^Perhaps it is as well to see for once from this Jain image how 
bad Indian religious art can be. The Jains I believe cultivate 
nudity, but it would appear that they get very little good by 
taking off their clothes as far as any appreciation of the plastic 
possib^ilities of the figure are concerned’. 

One feels that more might have been made about certain 
other archaeological features, Barygaza only receives passing 
mention once, and nothing is said about Gujerat as the most 
important source of agate and carnelian during the period of 
the Roman Empire. Mention might also have been made of 
the Cambay bead trade and more detailed reference to 
Warmington’s ‘ Commerce between the Roman Empire and India ’ 
and Arkell’s Cambay and the Bead Trade, Antiquity^ Sept., 
1936, would have produced some interesting facts concerning the 
economics and daily life of the region, which have been rather 
neglected. 

The Epigraphy and its dependent chapters. Administration 
and Society, are very well handled and indicate an immense 
amount of painstaking study. The appendices also should be 
of the greatest possible value in lightening and enlightening the 
labours of future students. 

A few words may in conclusion be said about the book 
itself as such. The printing and general layout is excellent. 
The author has arranged Ids material most clearly, and the 
printer has not failed him in any way, would that one could 
say the same of the plates. Whoever conceived the idea of 
printing them in sepia instead of black and white has little 
knowledge of the prime factor of archaeological illustration, which 
is clarity. In most places the plates are so obscure that it is 
quite impossible to get a clear idea of the sculptural details, 
even when these are shown sufficiently large. One can only 
sympathize with the feelings of the author when he first saw the 
reproductions. Insult is, I feel, added to injury when the 
frontispiece, which in a way should set the standard for the whole 
book, is inserted upside down. The plans of temple architecture 
are of great value, but again the author is let down by the 
section of the Vav, or step-well at Vayad being printed upside 
down on PI. Ill, a most puzzling thing even for one who, like 
the reviewer, is familiar with step-wells. 

The author is to be congratulated on his distribution maps, 
which are invaluable for getting a clear picture of the material 
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which is being discussed, more topographical detail might, one 
feels, have been included without in any way obscuring the 
clarity of the information which the maps mean to convey. 
The Puma River moreover which is mentioned a number of 
times in the text is not to be found in any of the maps. 

Speculation, one is glad to see, forms no part of Mr. Sankalia’s 
exposition. He deals, very rightly, with facts and the reasonable 
interpretation to put on them. Such signs and wonders as the 
Prabhas Patan plate on which Mr. Pran Nath deciphered an 
inscription referring to Nebucadnezzar are mercifully absent. 
In fact, Mr. Sankalia is to be congratulated on a sound and 
scholarly piece of work, which we would like to see emulated to 
produce a series of simUar regional archaeologies. 

D. H. Gordon. 
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Studies in Burushaski Dialectology. 

By SiDDHESHWAR VaRMA. 

{Communicated by Dr, S, K, Chaiterji,) 

In his stimulating article on ‘A Burushaski Text from 
Hunza’ (BSOS, Vol. IV, Part Ill, pp. 605-31), Lt.-Col. 
D. L. R. Lorimer observes that the question whether the 
dialects spoken in Hunza and Nagar can be justly called 
separate dialects is one Hhat requires further investigation’ 
(p. 609). 

This ‘ further investigation ’ was undertaken by the present 
writer. The results of his investigations, detailed in this paper, 
are as follows:— 

(1) The dialects of Hunza and Nagar are not separate, 

but closely allied. 

(2) The differences between them, however, are not 

‘ superficial but are historically important. 

(3) Phonologically and grammatically, the Nagari 

dialect preserves forms which are the relics of an 
older dialect, but in vocabulary, this dialect shows 
close contact with Shina, the vocabulary of Hunza 
showing fewer traces of Indo-European borrowings. 

(4) In order to reconstruct a comparatively primitive 

gemein-Buruahaskl, we therefore require the phono¬ 
logical and grammatical forms of Nagari, and the 
vocabulary of Hunza. 

We shall now describe the distinctive features of Nagari 
and Hunza in Phonetics, Grammar and Vocabulary. 

The following abbreviations may be noted:—Hu. = Hunza, 
N. = Nagari, Sh. = Shina, n. = neuter gender, aa. = active- 
animate gender. 

I. Phonetics. 

The symbols of the International Phonetic Association 
have been used throughout the treatise. Of these sjnnbols, the 
following may be particularly noted:— 

^ sounds like e in English ‘ bed ’, but is closer. 

s sounds somewhat like French e, but not so close. 

The high-falling tone as in i ‘he himself’ and the low- 
rising tone as inji ‘ his son ’ are marked as usual. 

( 133 ) 
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t and d aro retroflex consonants, and are separate pho¬ 
nemes (cf. my article on Buruahaald Texts in * Indian Linguis¬ 
tics Vol. I, parts V-VI, p. 11). 

The phoneme 9 , a velar voiced fricative, has a large 
number of subordinate members, which vary according to 
position and with different speakers. Of these subordinate 
members, the following two may be mentioned:— 

A uvular o, but more or less fricative (narrow transcrip¬ 
tion 0 ) is often heard in the beginning of a word, as in Hu. 
QjoxL (broad transcription ^on) " melon ’, N. qjauh. 

Much more striking is a r-like sound, transcribed here as J, 
pronounced much like the American r = j, but often more like j. 
The interchange of 9 with r-like sounds has been noted by 
Jespersen {Lehrbuch der Phonetik^ 4th Edition, pp. 49-50). 

Generally speaking, * 

9 can never end a word. The sound at fixe end must be 1. Cf. 

b'^AJ ‘ millet \ 

d'Aj; ‘fattened’. 

Tal ‘ cucumber ’. 


j: can never begin a word. The sound in the beginning must 
be 9 or Q, which varies with individual speakers. Both the 
sounds 9 and I are distinctly heard in the following:— ^ 


dmf&*99lAs 

9 ArflJo 

phil^uIum^'tAs 

ll'tA9CUl9S 

90 lii 


‘ to itch ’. 

‘ the bird called “ Moa ” in English 
‘ to dilute or soften ’. 
to plaster a house with mud ’. 

‘ lame ’ but cf. golu ‘ partridge 


Another striking feature of this 1 is that it is much less 
voiced than 9 ; sometimes it is heard like a devoiced 9 ^. 

g* is an ejective recursive; it is accompanied with glottal 
closure, emission of breath with vibration (giving one the 
impression of an affricate or an ‘ incipient ’ fricative), and 
often low tone of the succeeding vowel. Cf. 

g'i'Ako ‘ Kashmir ’. 

^'fAlt ‘ ladle 

g'ios ‘ to put in, insert, enter 


(1) Contractions in Hunza. 

The phonetic system of Hunza indicates it to be pre¬ 
eminently a dialect of contractions, and shows that Nagarl has 

ZB 
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preserved the relies of older forms. Cf. the followiAg forms of 
the verb ^tes * to do ’ in the Present Indefinite tense :— 



N. 

Hu. 

‘Ido’ 

js *^cAba 

je *§cAba 

‘ thou dost * 

um 'fcuba 

ug 9 *ca 

‘ he does * 

me '^cuboi 

’ms ^c'‘Ai 

‘ we do * 

mi '§cAban 

mi '^cAbon 

‘ you do ’ 

ma *^cuban 

ma ^*can 

‘ they do ’ 

u '^cuban 

u f'con 

Cf. also Past Continuous :— 



N. 

Hu. 

‘ I had been doing ’ 

ja *§cAbAj 0 m 

ja '^cAbAjem 

‘ thou hadst been doing ’ 

*ume *^cubAm 

'uge ^'cAm 

‘ he had been doing ’ 

*m0 *^cubAm 

'me ^'cAm 

* we had been doing * 

mi ’fCAbAm 

mi 'fCAbAm 

‘ you had been doing ’ 

ma ‘^cubAm 

ma ^'cAm 

‘ they had been doing ’ 

u '^cubAm 

u ^'cAm 

This syncopation in Hunza gives a diversity of meaning 

with diversity of stress-accent. Cf. 



Hu. 

N. 

‘ I shaU do ’ 

'§com 

'^com 

‘ he had been doing ’ f'cAm 

'^cubAm 

‘ I brought ’ 

'di^em 

'dif39m 

‘ he had brought ’ 

di'jSAm 

'difSubAm 

‘Idid’ 

*^tom 

'ftom 

‘ he had done ’ 

^'tAm 

'ftubAm 

‘ I cooked ’ 

d^l^irom 

d^^^hirom 

‘ he had cooked ’ 

d^^^'rAm 

d^isfshirubAm 


l!here is a similar syncopation in the Neuter Pres. Indef. 
tense:— 


N. Hu. 

‘ it comes ’ *jucibi*la 'jucila 


Compare the following* examples of syncopation :— 


N. Hu. 

gAuhor'a ‘ a cradle ’ g^ura 

'"ulum ha ' inner apartment ’ 'ula 

dusfi ‘ bring ’ st 

kii)kiki * name of a bird of prey ’ . kiki 
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Hu. 

(shil^il^tos 

‘ to entirely screen from view * 

'ishmhil^tAB 


* having seen ’ 

nipm 

nu'hu^a 

‘ having mounted ’ 

niy^a 

'^higir 

‘ a she-goat ’ 

doiijT 

61t^ik 

‘ both of them ’ 

61tik 

oialto 

* the third day after the day< 
after-tomorrow' 

- cilto 

mii^sm'dAro 

o'mAni^a 

* our wives * 

mi^Jm*dAro 

* I may be ' 

omXea 

gu'mAnis 

‘ thou mayest be * 

gu'ml9 

d^li9a 

‘ I may beat ’ 


d^li9 

* thou mayest beat ’ 

d|l9« 

bium (aa) 

‘ they were ’ 

bim 

Of particular interest are the Hunza 

contractions in 

Negation, which will be discussed under Grammar. In N. the 

uniform prefix for Negation is au-, in Hu. this au- has undergone 

many complicated changes. Cf. 


N. 


Hu, 

*AU(fAe*lAm 

* I did not hear ’ 

of'ajolAm 

'Aujs^Am 

‘ I did not see ’ 

'eipAm 

'AujsjAba 

‘ I do not see ’ 

*eijAba 

'Audokdjel 

‘ do not Usten ’ 

e'tukkujol 

'auJu 

‘ do not give ’ 

eu 

'Auei 

‘ do not eat * 

*e9i 

'Auni 

‘ do not go ’ 

(^ni 

Aiijo'goibAm 

‘ would not give ’ 

^.guibAm 

*AjAquljibi 

AfiwAqholjibi 

‘ does not pain ’ 


Votuda, 

Parallel to this tendency to contractions, Hunza vowels 
show monophthongs where Nagarl has diphthongs. Cf. 


N. 


Hu, 

toiler 

‘ thither ’ 

t^lor 

't^ilum 

‘ fiom there ’ 

t^lum 

tArq§i 

* a wave ’ 

tAreq^ 

gifiskus 

‘ widow * 

g^'e.skus 

Aujor 

‘ my husband * 

q^jor 

'Aulji 

‘ my dream ’ 

o;iji 
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N. 


Hu. 

'auIus 

‘ my (woman’s) brother * 

^lus 

'AumuQ 

‘ tears ’ (from eyes) 


'Aumus 

‘ tongue * 

^mus 

*Auri 

* nail ’ (of finger) 

^ri 

AUS 

‘ my wife ’ 

^s 

'AUtlS 

* my foot ’ 


*AUjo 

‘ guest * 

ojio 

dAi^n 

‘ scarf* 

diya 

gAiyn 

* melon ’ 

go;n 

thA^n 

‘ fresh coriander ’ 

th^Q 

gAiyjos 

* to pick up ’ 

gyjos 


‘ give to me ’ 



Some of the examples of this Hu. monophthongization in 
Negation have been already given. Cf. 

N. 

Ausen ' do not speak ’ 

*AU 9 icAba ‘ I do not eat ’ 

Absence of nasality in some of the Hunza words is another 
distinctive feature of the dialect. Whether it is a case of 
denasalization in Hu., it is difficult to say. Cf. 


N. 


Hu. 

he? 

‘ a sigh ’ 

hi? 

mojf 

* massage' 

m<yj 

ph'Q^o 

‘ hollow ’ 

phu9 

A number of words in N. has a final -u where Hu. has 0. Cf. 

N. 


Hu. 

*a<?u ' 

‘ my brother ’ 

*ACO 

'hipultu 

‘ day after tomorrow * 

'hipulto 

'hunzu 

‘ Hunza ’ 

'hunzo 

khultu 

‘ to-day ’ 

khulto 

mujtu 

‘now’ 

mi^to 

*fukru 

‘ Friday ’ 

*Jukro 

-ulu 

‘in’ 

-ulo 

'diou 

‘ bring ’ 

'dipo 

'^u 

‘tell’ 



Hu. 

^son 

(^9QAba 
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This tendenoy to final -u in N. finds a parallel in Shina. 


Sh. matu 
dulu 
dan^ 


‘ brain ’ N. Hu. 'niAto 
‘ string’ 

‘ bow for arrows ’ 


Cf. 


In many instances, esj)eoiaily in unstressed position, N. has 
the vowel o where Hu. shows u. Even this variation may be a 


historical 

weakening in the case of Hu. u. Cf. 

N. 


Hu. 

dogoi 

‘ noon * 

dugui 

dord 

‘ work ’ 

dur6 

mc'nott 

* a child insured against 

1 monutt 


a fall by animal sacrifice’. 

gos'ki 

‘ freshly kneaded dough ’ 

^us'ki 

*lut^*tA8 

'lotf'tAS 

‘ to frown ’ 

Jon 

‘ blind ’ 

Jun 

(In N. Jun means * vine *) 


The following vowel-correspondences, not yet confirmed by 
a sufficient number of examples to show any tendencies in the 
dialects, may be of value for future research :— 


N. 


Hu. 


‘ flour-mill ’ 

jrfl 

'z^ileka 

‘ to walk well ’ 

z a i 1 B k a 

gu'ishAros 


gu'^shATos 


■ 

‘to strut’ 

mA*jut 

‘ mosque ’ 

mA*jit 

gu'r^s 

‘dung ’ 

gu*rAS 

*thaq^*tAS 

‘ to smack the lips ’ (at 
a pleasant taste) 

*thAq9*tAs 

d^nas 

‘ to catch ’ 

di^nas 

■gAii 

‘ eyeball ’ 



‘ beard ’ 

orji 

bA'^urum 

‘ how much ’ 

b'srum 

CA*qAnJo 

‘ pus from the eyes ’ 

ciqqrlt 


ConaoTianta, 

For a medial aspirated plosive in N., Hu. has generally a 
non-aspirated plosive, and in the light of the above-mentioned 
facts, it may be probably a case of deaspiration, and therefore a 
later stage, in the case of Hun2a plosives. Cf. 
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iV'. 


Hu. 


*AlthAr 

* twenty ’ 

*AltAr 


'bA^hm 

‘leg’ 

'bApin 


'^phAt 

‘ side ’ 

*^pAt 


kho'khACi 

‘ to stutter * 

g 0 *k A C I 


imanAs 


imonAB 


jAtthol 

‘ deer ’ 

jAttol 


*lotthur 

‘ball’ 

*lottur 


maph'^sr 

‘ old person ’ 

moi^er 


*d§ch§nAs 

‘ to require ’ 

*d^c§nAs 


df^chiras 

‘ to cook ’ 

d^js(sir0s 


d^phioH 

‘ to press, to be 

d^l^ias 



sullen ’ 



'd^qqhulanAS 

‘ to knead * 

'd^qqulonAS 


d'^s.mAthalAS 

‘ to yawn ’ 

d^e.mAtalA8 


'dijS^ohiginAS 

‘ to hang ’ 

'dits^iqiiLAS 


dikhatAS 

‘ to be entangled ’ 

dikotAs 


'din(3hirA8 

‘ to spread ’ (as a 

'dinisiTAS 



carpet) 



'diphir^sas 

‘ to be uprooted ’ 

'dipir(S0s 


'dithalAS 

‘ to wake ’ 

ditolAS 


du'kukkhutAs 

‘ to become lean * 

du'kukkutAB 


*^lthAlonA8 

‘ to turn the side of 

'^ItAlohAS 



bread ’ (in baking) 


^^pphilanAS 

‘ to flatter ’ 

^^ppilonAS 


'§^hias 

‘ to press ’ 

*^pios 


^sthajAS 

‘ to extinguish ’ 

'^stojAs 


'e.thiTAs 

‘ to show ’ 

'e.ltlTAS 


ijhkhinAs 

‘ to beseech ’ 

^likinAS 

(gAJlC) 

khukhoras 

‘ to plane, prepare ’ 

kukdres 



(as an axle of wheel) 


'e.gu^hAras 

‘ to make one go * 

'e.gu*(3Ar0S 


fs'^e.phanAs 

‘ to irritate ’ 

fs'e.ponAS 


^e.jshumi 

‘ sent ’ 

'e.i2umi 


'&.ikhinAS ' 

‘ to teach ’ 

^e.ikiiLAB 

(Negation) 

'AumA'khAranii) 

‘ do not delay" ’ 

o'mAkfr^niQ 

(Oonj. part.) *nichi 

‘ having given ’ 

*nicin 

(oonj. part.) nu'ku^hor 

‘ having gone ’ 

nu'kuper 

la the beginning of words, however, Hunza seems to have 
a greater tendeno 3 ^ for aspirated consonants in loan-words. Cf. 
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Hu. N. 

'ph^ida ‘ created * 'p^ida 

'phulis * policeman ’ 'pulis 

khdt ‘ coat ’ k6t 


The reverse phenomenon may be noticed in the following 
words. It is not known whether these words are loans. Cf. 


Hu. N. 

qA*t^jic ‘ sword ’ qhAt^pc 

tA*rii) ‘ vessel to churn milk ’ thA'riq 

pAk^man'^as * lean against or upon * (2hAk(^mon'"as 

Perhaps the above differences are only local—a matter for 
future investigation. ^ 

Immediately after the negative prefigc, the voiced consonant 
in Hu. is invariably devocalized, in N. it remains intact. Cf. 


N. 

AUJU 

*AUb^l 

'Audimi 

'Audukdma 

'Audukdgas 

*AugAribi 

'AugAsi^an 


‘ do not come ’ 

‘ do not wear ’ 

‘ he did not come ’ 

‘ thou didst not come ’ 
‘ do not laugh ’ 

‘ does not ring ’ 

‘ they may not laugh ’ 


Hu. 

Ach 

A'pgl 

atimi 

o'tukkuma' 

o'tugugas 

A*qAribi 

A'qAsi9an 


The above variations in negation are historically important 
taking us to the apparently earlier forms in N. 

There occurs in N. a curious divergence from Hu. It 
consists in the absence of an intervocalic g, which Hunza has. 
But in the case of N., it may or may not be a reverse case of 
syncopation. It may indicate the greater aversion of Hu. to 
pure nasalization. Cf. 


N. 


Hu. 

j^lfinuis 

‘ flour-mills ’ 

ja'lguts 

(8g- 


(8g. jaig) 

hiAl 

‘ doors * 

higdi: 

khiA'I 

* sides of the face ’ 

khigAin 

ru'Anj; 

^ pasture-lands ’ 

ru'gAnc 

guJlAlKS 

* women ’ 

guJigAn0 

ti'ajo 

‘ eggs ' 

tiga'io 
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The following variations among the final nasals may be 
noted:— 


N. 


Hu. 

um 

‘ thou ’ 

un or up 


‘ a little ’ 

diyo 

pUn 

‘ foam ’ 

phim 


In the following words an initial g in N. corresponds to k 
in Hu., while a medial g corresponds to q :— 


N. 


Hu, 

gArulo 

‘ the bird called “ Moa 
in English ’ 

kAruIo 

gu'tul 

* a large wooden basket 
plastered with mud ’ 

ku'tul 

but gA*t^PQi 
or qhA*t^pQ 

‘ sword ’ 

qA*tfpc 

'dii2(siginAS 

‘ to hang ’ 

'dipjsiqinAS 

s''a-ich6gorig 

* twilight ’ 

s'‘a-i'chAqArip 

'^ogun 

‘ younger ’ 

*§cuqun 

' AugAsisan ^ 

‘ they may not laugh ’ 

A'qAsieon 

*AugAribi 

* does not ring ’ 

A*qAribi 

In the following examples, a final p in N. corresponds to 

s in H., while a medial p corresponds to t:— 


N. 


Hu, 

'gArkA^ 

‘ lizard ’ 

'gArkAs 

balAp 

‘bird’ 

bdlAs 

but Al'tAp 

‘ two ’ (aa.) 

'Alta 

'd^spolAS 

‘ to awaken ’ 

'd^stolAS 

gijsjsa 

‘ leavened bread ’ 

g^sta 

d^SOOlAS 

‘ to support ’ 

'd^tOlAS 


The following variations cannot, for the present, establish 
any general result. They may bo mere local variations. But 
the collection of the material may be of ultimate bearing on 
dialectical geography. 


^ This word has many pronunciations. It may be a loan-word. 
* Cf. alrave, p. 140. 
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N. 


Hu. 

'gurgus 

‘ breeze * 

'gurkus 

kf'tap 

* book * 

gi'tap 

qhA'qhAS 

‘ paper * 

gA'kAS 

kog'as 

‘ cotton * 

gu'pAs 

We have N. 1 = 

Hu. r in 


N. 


Hu. 

jAl 

‘ a pit * 

SAT 

dAp lothAS 

‘ female goblin * 

dAp rathAS 

bi'lAgo 

‘ colt * 

bi'rAgo 

but tur bif Ajos 

‘ to break into a house ’ tul bif'Ajos 

In the following two examples 1 is 

lost before a plosive 

N. 


Hu. 

"s.thirAS 

* to show ’ 

'"B.ltlTAS 

d^jAba 

‘ I strike * 

d^ljAba 


N. J corresponds to Hu. s in the following:— 


N. 


Hu. 

'afkil 

* face' 

'askil 

moj 

‘ flood ’ 

mos 

bfson 

‘ what * 

'b^Jikian ‘ of what kind ’ 


m 


N. m corresponds ta Hu. b in the following:— 


nf an ^'tAS ‘ to kiss ’ b^an ^*t as 

mAsk§^ * name of a grass fatal to bAski^ 
cattle ’ 


'minis ‘ ball of dough ’ 'boms 

'mmAte ‘ on reaching * ' mbAte 

s=* p in mnq's.tos ‘ to make a p^ pm ” sound pyq's.tos 
with the lips ^ 


Most doubtful is the value of the following consonantal 
alternations, which I have noticed either in isolated instances 
or in conflicting forms :— 

N. Hu. 

b'orjAko ‘red* pi. b'arcuko 

jikl ‘ a nit ’ Qiki 
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N. 


Hu. 

p'kAn 

‘ latchets of the rough shoe 

Qi'kAn 

• 

called tA^'uis ’ 

mut 

‘ fist ’ 

muc 

*dApa 

‘ bundle ’ 

jAr*jciro*tAS 

jAd*jaro*tAS 

‘ to worry ’ 

(Te.solAs 

‘ to vilify ’ 

d'^e.^olAs 

CU'kAI) 

‘ lavatory ’ 

ju'kAg 

'pApolAs 

‘ to seethe or boil ’ 

bApolAS ‘ to be 
invisible ’ 

phAlt6c 

‘ strip of cloth to wrap round 
the legs in winter ’ 

'phAti (perhaps a 


loan-word from 
Indo-Aryan) 

thfrk 

‘dirt * 

th^r 

briiii 

Sh. bri'tl 

‘ rice ’ 

brAs 

do'tAgAT 

‘ fever * 

to’tAgor 

dita 

‘is’ 

biFa 


II. Gbammab. 

Nominal declension. 

While conjugation in Burushask! Grammar is very com¬ 
plicated, nominal declension is very simple. Cases are generally 
formed by the addition of post-positions. 

The only cases which are declined are the genitive and the 
agent cases, both of which end in e. A sentence like 

batfa wozir 's.rimi 

‘ The king sent the Wazir ’ reminds one of the simplicity of 
English Grammar.^ 

Nominal declension does not present any striking variations 
between the two dialects. In plural formation the difiFerences 
noted are only phonetic. Cf. 

N. Hu. 

Sg. gus, pi. guJiAnjs® ‘women’ guJipAnjs 

Sg. Aiys, pi. mn^sm'dATO s ‘ our wives ’ myJin'dAro 
(Hu. (^s) 

Sg. y, pi. i*jua ‘sons’ ju 

1 Cf. my article on Burushaski Texts in Indian Linguistics^ Vol. I, 
part 3, p. 20. 

* Cf. p. 140. » Cf. p. 140. 
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Pronouns, 

In the forms of the pronouns there is considerable phonetic 
diversity. Cf. 


N. 

um 

'khute, n. 
'khuke, n. pi. 
'khuse, aa. 
'khujse, aa. pi. 
'^ts, n. 

'^ks, n. pi. 
'fss, aa. 
aa. pi. 

Fer 6 . 


* this * (near) 

‘ these * (near) 

‘ this * (near) 

‘ these ’ (near) 

* that ’ or ‘ this ’ (distant) 

‘ those ’ or ‘ these ’ (distant) 
' that ’ or * this ’ (distant) 

‘ those * or ‘ these ’ (distant) 


Hu, 

un, ug 
'guts, n. 
'guke, n. pi. 
*guss, n. 
'guj36, aa. pi. 
'its, n. 

'iks, n. pi. 
'iss, aa. 

'i 0 S, a&. 


In the verb, the verb substantive (with its forms as 
auxiliary), negation, and the conjunctive participle present 
notable variations. 

In the verb substantive diversity exists in the forms of the 
n. sg. and aa. pi. Cf. 


N, 

(lira 

di'lum 
bi'o, aa. pi. 

bium, aa. pi. 
umAimio, aa. pi. 


‘IS 

‘ was ’ 

‘are ’ 

‘ were ’ 

‘ they will be ’ 


Hu, 

bira 

bi'lum 

bi'^n 1 , 

, . 5. aa. pi. 

or bis J 

bim 

umAimi'^n 
or umAuni's J 


The combination of the verb substantive as auxiliary with 
other verbs (so as to form the various tenses) leads to contrac¬ 
tions in Hunza, which have been already described above 
(p. 136). Cf. 


N, 


Hu, 

*^uba 

‘ thou dost ’ 

^*ca 

'^tubAm 

‘ he had done ’ 

^'tAm 

'^cubAm 

‘ he had been doing ’ 

^'cAm 


Negation, 

The Phonetic peculiarities of negation in Hunza have been 
already given above (pp. 139, 140). The variety of initials in 
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Hunza negation, closely related as they are with pronominal 
prefixes, offers an interesting field for investigation into the 
original and intermediate forms of these prefixes. The following 
table shows the various forms of initials in negation:— 


N. Hu. 

Object as Ist pers. sg. auo— aJo —<* a+u+o 

u dropped, j as glide 



99 99 1) 

pi. 

‘Aumi— ‘Ami—<* A-fu+mi 


» 2 nd „ 

Sg- 

‘AUgU— ‘Aku —<* A+U+gU 

»» 

99 99 99 

pi. 

'Auma— ‘Amu—<* A+u+mu 

99 

„ 3 rd „ 

Sg- 

AU- ^ —A-fU-fl 

99 

99 99 99 

pi. 

AU— <y—<* A + U+U 


(the u of the original 
au has been dropped 
in Hu.) 

The following conjugation of d^bs ‘ to beat ’ in the negative 
past tense will give an idea of the difference between the 
dialects:— 

N. Hu. 


he does not beat me ’ ‘ms js ‘Auod^jubei ‘ms js ‘Ajediljoi 
„ us ’ 'ins mi ‘Aumi'd^jubei 'ms mi ‘Amidiljoi 
„ thee ‘ ‘ins um ‘Augu'd^jubei ‘ins ug ‘Akudiljoi 
,, you ’ 'ins ma 'Aumad^jubai ‘ms ma 'Am&diljoi 
,, him ’ ‘ins khin ‘Aud^juboi ‘ms khm ^diljoi 
,, them’ ‘ms u 'Audojubai ‘ms u ^iljai 


Also cf. 


N. 


Hu. 


‘AugicAba ‘ I do not eat it ’ ^ 9 CAba 

For further examples, see above, p. 136, and for the devoca¬ 
lization of the consonant immediately after the negative prefix, 
see p. 140. 

The potential compound verb with the ‘ can ’-sense is 
formed by the auxiliary ‘ulAnas ‘to be able ’ in N,, but man'^as 
‘ to be * in Hu. Cf. 


N. Hu. 

JS '^ti 9 u‘lAjaba ‘ I can do ’ js '^ti^'amAjoba 

JS '^ti 9 AulAj 9 ba ‘ I cannot do ’ js ‘fti^aj^omAjaba 

In the optative mood, N. has i before 9 ; in Hu. it is often 
lost. Cf. 
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N, Hu. 

js a'mAni9a * I may become ’ 0'mX9CL 

um gu'mAiii9 ' thou mayest become ’ gu'ml9 
j6 d$li9a ‘ I may beat * d^l9 


The conditional, which signifies unfulfilled condition, is 
formed in N. by the addition of -0um to the future ; in Hu. by 


the addition of - 

■pe. 

Cf. 




N. sobur 

ja 

m 

d^jam^um. 

in 

djfiAsnni 

yesterday 

I 

him 

would have beaten 

he 

escaped 

Hu. syti 
(yesterday) 

ja 

in 

d^lpm^. 

in 

djilAsimi 


‘I would have beaten him yesterday, but he escaped.’ 
Similarly cf. ' 

N. Hu. 

'^com^sum ‘ I would have]Jdono ’ *^comjSB 
*nio 0 m 0 um * I would have gone ’ *nicomio6 
'AmojAm^um * I would have become ’ *AmojAmj3S 

The imperative mood has -u ending in N. where Hu. has 
-o. Cf. 

N. Hu. 

*^su ‘ tell ’ *^80 

*di(3U ‘ bring ’ *dipo 

cf. p. 137. 

This mood also shows loss of the prefix do- in Hu. Cf. 


N. 


Hu. 

dus^ 

‘brii^’ 

sh 

do'sokk 

‘ get down ’ 

sokk 

daohi 

‘ give me ’ 

Achi 


The causative shows deaspiration in Hu., where N. has the 
aspirate. Cf. 

N. Hu. 

^e.gu'ohAros * to make one go ’ ^B.ku'jsAros 

For further examples, vide p. 139. 

Particularly notable are the variations in the conjunctive 
participle in these dialects : 

The Hu. conj. part, has a -n ending, N. is without it. Cf. 
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N. conj. part. 

Hu. conj. part. 

dagAjds 

* to be hidden * 

nu'tAga 

nu'tAgen 

(Ta.gosos 

* to laugh ’ 

d'a.gas 

d'^a.gosm 

'dfJejAS 

‘ to hinder * 

•d^fa 

d^fon 

d^las 

‘ to bo wet ’ 

dyl 

dylin 

N. d(^nos "I 

Hu. dynos J 

‘ to catch * 

d(yn 

diynin 

du'AB9S (pi.) 

‘ to come out ’ 

du'Aja 

du*Ajm 

du'sujas 

‘ to bring ’ 

dusfi 

du*8un 

^88 

‘ to tell ' 

'n§su 

'n^sun 

^tes 

‘ to do ’ 

*n^ti 

n^ton 

^6.198 

* to prick ’ 

tfe.li 

rfe.hn 

^e.StA99jA8 

‘ to conceal ’ 

n'^e.stAga 

n's.stAqen 

^l9S 

‘ to plunge ’ 

nil 

nilin 

jfjos 

* to cling to * 

*nija 

nijcn 


‘ to meet ’ 

*ni^js 

mfoUL 

iiyj9s 

* to give ’ 

nju 

njun 

jiy: 198 
or juj: 98 J 

* to be dry ’ 

nju 

njiin 

jiyJfjAS 

* to breed ’ 

njuja 

njOJen 

jiies 

‘ to come ’ 

di 

din 

gAHOB 

‘ to carry ’ 

'nuka 

nu'kAn 

N. gAlljj9S 

Hu. g^j9S J 
gi* 9 jos 

* to pick up ’ 

nukAfi 

nukdmn 

^ to enter in large 

m'kija 

ni'kien 

number’ 



gl'J?j98 

‘ to weave ’ 

m'kija 

m'kijon 

g'i:a8 

* to put in ’ 

m'ki 

ni'kin 

nids 

‘to go’ 

ni 

nin 

Jfjas 

‘ to eat ’ 

nu’Js 

nu'f^n 

(2) The deaspiration of the consonant in Hunza after the 

conj. part, prefix has been already illustrated in 
givennu'ku^r * having gone ’ on p. 139. Cf. 

'mem, ‘ having 



N. 

Hu. 

ohujos 

‘ to take away ’ 

'm^u 

'mjsun 

'd^fshies 

‘ to press ’ 


'd^jnn 

'^0hi9s 

‘ to press ’ 

*nf(3hi 

'nf(sm 

gu'ch^jes 

‘ to sleep ’ 

nu'kucha 

nu'kucon 

gu'^hATOS 

‘ to go ’ 

nu'kufohor 

nu'ku^r 

i'Chios 

‘ to give ’ 

'mchi 

'mein 
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N. Hu. 

I'khAcias ‘ to shut in ’ 'nikhAoi 'nikAcin 

I'qhAFOs * to break ’ niqhor niqor 

khA'rAHAs * to delay ’ 'nikhorAn 'nikarAn 

(3) This -n does not oocur as conj. part, ending under the 
following conditions:— 

(а) When the root already ends in -n, cf. 

N. Hu. 

gi^'^uginAs ‘to consult’ nu'ku9igin nu'ku9kin 
g^rminAS ‘ to write ’ ni'kirmin m'kirmin 

I'lshArkanAs ‘ to cudgel ’ 'niphArkan *nipArkan 

imanAs ‘ to become ’ *nima niman 

s^nas ‘ to say ’ *nus 6 nu*S^n 

The last two forms are irregular in N., but the corresponding 
Hu. forms are quite regular. 

An exception to this heading is de^nas (N.), Hu. diynas, 
which in Hunza has the conj. part. du)nm. 

(б) When the verb has the prefix i or di. Cf. 




N. 

Hu. 

I'qholos 

‘ to ache ’ 

'niqhul 

'niqul 

I'phAltes 

‘ to be injured ’ 

m'phAlt 

'nipAlt 

di'khiTAs 

‘ to decrease ’ 

'dikhir 

'dikir 


(4) The following unusual forms can be explained by Vowel 
Harmony:— 

(а) N. ni'mm ‘ having drunk ’ 

(б) Hu. ni^jol sg. ‘ having put on (a coat) 

(a) In N. phil ni'mm ‘having drunk water’ we had ex¬ 
pected nu'min, because it is a general rule in both the dialects 
that the conjunctive jiartieiple of a neuter verb is formed by 
prefixing nu- to the root, whether the object of the verb is sg. 
or pL, cf. 

N. Hu. 

nu'Js ‘ having eaten ’ nu'J^n 

'nuka ‘ having carried ’ nu'kAn 

So we had expected nu'mm from the neuter verb min'^os 
‘ to drink ’ and thus the Hunza form nu'mm might seem to be 
regular. But phonetically the Nagarl form ni'mm is more 
regular, for neuter roots with i or i take the prefix m in both 
the dialects. Cf. the conj. part, of 
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N. Hu. 

g^rmmAs ‘ to write ’ ni'kirmin ni'kirmm 

g'i: 08 ‘to put in * ni*ki ni'km 

(b) The explanation of ni^jdl as being due to vowel 
harmony has been already given in the present writer’s article 
on BurusTiasH Texts in ‘ Indian Linguistics *, Vol. I, part 3, 
pages 24, 25. 

The following forms of the conj. part, in Hunza are 
irregular:— 




N. 

Hu. 

du'guos 

‘ to fasten or tighten ’ 

'nidugu sg. 

'dugun 


(as with a key) 

'nudugu pi. i 

di00s 

‘ to bring ’ 

*dicu 

'nijsun 

thAjes 

‘ to be extinguished * 

nu'tha 

nu'tha 

thias 

‘ to pour ’ 

nu*thi 

nu'thin 


In the last example we had expected a deaspiration of th, 
as in *nicm ‘ having given ’. 

Adjective formation in both the dialects does not show any 
variation, the normal adjectival ending being -um, as in 'mAtum 
‘ black ’; byrum, ‘ white ’. Cf., however, the alternation % : 1 
in the structure of the following ordinal number:— 

Hu. N. 

thi'a.otum ‘ hundredth ’ thi'Aulum 


The N. form is here regular, as in both the dialects -ulum 
is the normal ordinal ending, though the initial u in Hu. is 
generally dropped, cf, 

N. Hu. 

' waltj ulum ‘ fourth ’ 'waltilum 

mi'Jmdjulum ‘fifth’ mi'fmdilum 

Hu. thM.etum is therefore irregular. 


Some Adverbs in N. end in -i, where we have o or u in 
Hu., e.g. 

N. Hu. 

*kuli ‘ even ’ *kulu 

'amuli * where ’ *amulo 

'amulnn ‘ whence ’ *amlum 


in. VoCABUIiABY. 


A glance through the standard list of words and sentences 
given in the Appendix may lead the reader to suppose that the 
2 
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so-oalled * dialects ’ are only phases of one and the same dialect, 
there being few differences among the words given except a little 
difference in pronunciation here and there. 

But as 1 pointed out in a printed circular to the Linguistic 
Society of In^a (Sept. 6, 1930), the key-words and phrases in 
the L.S.I. are not of much value for inter-dialectical research. 
Those key-words are of a generic type and may be nearly 
identical among several dialects with a common culture. 

Shibboleiha. 

In my investigation of the Hunza and the Nagarl dialects I 
examined a number of informants, some of them quite old and 
with a keen observation of linguistic variations. 1 collected the 
following shibboleths from them, shibboleths which they said 
had often come to their notice and had been talked about as 
differentiating the Hunza from the Nagarl dialect:— * 

Hu. ' N. 

gA*fil ‘ firewood ’ *cuni 

chArb'Ajo ‘ upper hips ’ (human) cA'rAkifo 

'gugundil * dove * kfiti 

dArogu ‘ stick ’ kun'^a 

9ti9'amAj0ba ‘ I can do ' '^ti^uUjoba 

ju*Ar ‘ war ’ bn-g'^a 

Sh. btrga 

Dialects, in which differences like the above occur, cannot, 
without extraordinary reasons, be supposed to be identical. As 
regards the directions in, which differences in vocabulary occur, 
it will be noted that most of the words relating to the human 
body, the human relations and the numerals—^the hackneyed 
test of philologists—are almost identical,—indicating a common 
origin and a common culture. But striking differences occur in 
words relating to the Forest and agricultural life, utensib and 
instruments, and natural and physical phenomena. 

A striking feature of the Vocabulary b the poverty of 
adjectives and abstract terms. For such a concept as ‘ fruitful 
the dialects have 

but ujaibi * it carries a great deal ’ 

but u'jAnos tem diTa * the tree b carrying a great deal ’ 

There b no word for * height \ For ‘ what b its height ? * the 
only available idiom b * how high b it ? ’ 

'khuse bA^urum tfai'anum bi 

But the dialects are very rich in ‘ Enumerative idiom ’ 
(of. my article on Bumahashl Texts in * Indian Lingubtics 

2B 
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Vol. I, part 3, p. 28), in which minute details of actions have 
separate words as in Mundft,—^Hunza, in this respect, being richer 
than Xagarl. The following directions of variations in voca¬ 
bulary, then, may be indicated—: 

(1) Words reUUing to forest and agricultural life. 


Hu. 


N. 

odAp 

‘ harvest * 

cn 



Sh. pn ‘ grain ’ 

bA'gundo 

‘ yeast * 

*i 9 kur 

betc^m 

bi^sqA'gAlgu 

‘ apricot-pickles * 

Jut 

‘ centipede * 

gAl^jic or kAl'tAS 
Sh. g^lac 


bo'gondo 

‘ maize-bread ’ 

tol*toppo 

Sh. t3*ti>ri 

buc 

‘male-goat for propaga¬ 
tion’ 

'^hula 

bu^ltATfS 

* cowherd ’ 

( 

hu*jpltArj5 

^ for both ‘cowherd’ 


1 

) and‘shepherd ’. 
i In Hu. it means 
L ‘ shepherd ’ only 

bu^suri^O 

‘ cow-house ’ (for winter) ' 

j- tArk 

buc^horMl 

‘cowhouse’ (for summer). 

dir 

‘ boundary ’ 

dir Sh. dir 

CATl 

* cricket ’ (insect) 

Ju'Jui 

'chAre-bAp 

‘ a small inaccessible 

*chAre-*tApi 


dense forest on moun¬ 
tain’ 


phil9i'qAl 

‘ the large wasp ’ 

m^chL^ori 

Qim^ili 

‘ a tiny crust of stone or 

jipini 

• 


wood ’ 

*gAlig 

‘ precipice with con¬ 

kApi*nifo 

structed steps ’ 


'gikin 

‘ small bundle of wood ’ 

*topi 

gun-'holenAs . 

‘ the bat ’ (night’s) 

> tA'tApel 

ci'bito 

‘ the bat ’ (day’s) > 

1 Sh. tatdpan 

gus-huk 

‘ bitch ’ 

s'^dpi-huk 

Sh. sSpi ‘ female ’ 

gut! 

‘ cottage ’ 

'dukuri 

9A'Jd 

‘ firewood ’ 

'cuni 
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Hu. 


N. 

gi'digmAmi!! 

* raw milk ’ 

'i0imo mAmd 

'gugundil 

‘ dove’ 

kilti 

Sh. koti kunul 

gu*ruk 

‘ stone ’ 

dA'jok 

gu8 

‘ clod of earth * 

phip'^ 

hAl 

‘ fox ’ 

lo'T 

Sh. la'i 

hAl'd^n 

‘ goat ’ 



‘ walnut-kernel ’ 

khdkhai 


Sh. khokSi 
‘ green walnut ’ 


'holonAs 

‘ moth ’ 

phi'rAn^InHu. it 
means ‘ spider ’) 

'holonAs 

‘ butterfly ’ 

bi*tAn 

'huco cukotos ust'at 

* shoemaker ’ lit. expert 

*jAutir 


in sewing shoe 

Sh.sbotd 

I'phulgo 

‘ hump of cattle ’ 

mcyto 

'khi 90 

‘ mosquito ’ 

*phico 

Sh. phiQu 

p^t^sig 

‘ apricot-pickles ’ 
cf. botcysm above 
‘ wild mint * 

Jut 

phi'lAl 

gur'muphi'lAl 

phi'rAn 

‘ spider' 

'tAlebudo 



Sh. tftlbufu 

'phn*Ans*phAskicAg 

‘ spider’s web ’ 

’tAlsbudophi'lAm 

'phuteju'tukumuis 

* mushroom ’ (umbrella- 

*Jutor0 

or 'phArj3imui3 

form) lit. * ghost’s buds 
or caps ’ 


ri*mizil 

‘ civet ’ 

mi'^hir 

Sh. mltshlr 

sAr'mue 

* large skin-bag ’ 

mf^s 

su*putt 

‘ horse’s dung ’ 

bagfM 

this is the com¬ 
mon word for 
animal dung in 
general in Itoth 
the dialects 

*9Ak^'tAS 

* to massage a horse ’ 

'qAqord'e.tos 

togu'H 

* male sheep ’ (young) ^ 
‘ male sheep’ (grown-up) J 

kor^'e.lo 
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(2) Words rioting to utensils and instruments. 
Hu. K. 

'AsumbAlk ‘ a wooden contrivance which ci 
directs the speed of a flour- 



miir 


'a9ki 

‘ pillow * 

o*noki 9 

Sh. onokie 
‘ cushion for chair ’ 

otAj'gir 

‘ tongs ’ 

*jsappi 

*chukus 

* bow-string ’ 

gun 

'dA^U 

‘ glue ’ 

dAiyk 

Sh. dok 

dAm'bur 

‘ large wooden basket pla.stered 
with mud ’ 

9 u*tul 

'hAnik 

‘ basket for bread ’ 

thAljd 

hAr9'Qum 

‘ the yoke of a plough * 

A^'cum 

hi'kin 

‘ ear-ring ’ 

'mAguii 

g'fAlt 

‘ ladle ’ 

dori 

ko'dAkus 

‘ stocks for punishment ’ 

sArikus 

'khaci 

‘pail ’ 

'pApda 

khA'wA9 

‘ leather-bag fitted with strax>' 

borokcy 

'khAma 

jiyn 

‘rug’ 

pul'tuni 9 

‘ bellows ’ 

pho'jon 

pur'^elo 

‘ flute ’ 

gA'bi 

tu'tur 

‘ whip or scourge ’ 

ji’kAn 

'thAtAkus 

‘ a constantly moving wooden 
contrivance in a flour-mill ’ 

kA'd^ki 


(3) Words relating to natural and physical phenonmva. 


Hu. 


N. 

dul hor Alt 

‘ thin cloud ’ ] 


*6gur 

‘ thick cloud ’ 

burg^l 

by'rupQ 

‘ white cloud ’ 

) ‘ cloud, mist ’ 

(there being no special 
word for a ‘ cloud ’) 

Sh. burgdl 

'dAmbu 

‘ bubble ’ 

'hAre 'ilcin 

(lit. ‘ stream’s eye ’) 

gAmCksj.'^ali 

‘ sleet * 

'isqAl 

hion 

‘haU’ 

gArsjl 
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Hu. 


N. 

'nironcyg 

‘ rainbow ’ 

bij^n 

Sli. bl^n 

tis'qAn 

* earthquake * 

bO'jAl 

Sh. bgj&'l 

titris 

‘ spark * 

jurtuji 

Sh. curtdi 


(4) Words rdating to 

time. 

Hu. 


N. 

'jimAld 

‘ tomorrow ’ 

jum'den 

scuti 

* yesterday ’ 

sebur g 

'easAtumo ‘ evening’s ’ 


j)ojn 

‘age’ 

d^n ‘ year ’ 

(5) Words rdatiu/g to the human body. 

Hu. 


N. 

OWA 9 om'en 

' jaw’ 

'khAldug omi'en 

chArb'Ajo 

‘ upper hips ’ 

co'rAkiJo 

kernel 

* ear-hole ’ 

Al'tumAlephus 

go’mor 

SAlot 

‘ moustache ’ 

philijl 

mAr'mukon 

‘ handful ’ 

hikmuQon 

'phAr^t 

‘ a scar ’ 

go)l 

hiq'e.tos 

‘ to hiccough ’ 

ku'duk men'os 

jAn't^r 

‘ squint ’ 

*t6ro 

Sh. teye achiye 

I'Jipm 

‘ child’s penis ’ 

*curo 

•gAWA'dito 

‘mad’ 

'phutki9 

e'chArliQ mQn'as 

‘ to be hoarse ’ 

ochAr'qhArotAs 

'hup^'tAs 

‘ to drink with a noise ’ 9 i^k^'tAs 


CJoto) 'phitik'e.tos ‘to open a small wound ’ IpAr'e.tes 

(Io^<l) ^Ar'e.tss ‘ to open a large wound ’ ((for both meanings) 

'QATf'tAs ‘ to pass fluid stools ’ 'titirf'tAs 

( 6 ) Words relating to vcurious aetions. 

Hu. N. 

Aqofare jAnes ‘ to carry a child on one’s 'hApa jAnas 

side ’ 
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Hu. 


N. 

b^^kinAB 

‘to beg ’ 

du'mAras 
(this word 

occurs in both 
the dialects) 

*hAni 'brAqqotas 

‘ to break apricot-kernel ’ 

(*hAni)u*qhAros 

'^ilpupurotos 

* to rub or press with 

mu'murmup 


hands as dough 

otos 

dAl'dinAs 

* to unhusk ’ 

de'dAm^tAS 

dAl d^e 

* arise ’ 

*hArtmAne 

'dlgllAB 

‘ to cut and lay in heaps ’ 

No . parallel 



word available 

(horAlt) dfar(^s 

* to rain ’ 

JXiQS 

do'qhokkuios 

* to be tangled ’ 

gAtWAloS 

galatolki 

dd.jonAs 

‘ to prick * 

^e.los 

(ha) d^ras 

‘ to fall ’ (said of a horse) 

gAT man as 

d^ros 

‘ to fall ’ (said of snow) 

sAq matfas 

'dAT)f'tAS 

‘ to bake ’ 

'dirias 

hik'^e.tas 

‘to fiU’ 

9^k'e.t9s 

I'^hAnas 

u'j^hAnos 

‘ to count ’ (object neuter) 

‘ to count ’ (object non¬ 
neuter) 

/u'jshAnas (for 
V both) 

i'khAr9T)s gum'gAm 

‘ to soliloquize in mutter¬ 

git'gut man'^as 

mon'as 

ing voice ’ 


I'sArkes 

‘ to leave ’ 

'phAt^tAS 

mo.mi'rAs 

‘ to copulate ’ 

motds 

'gAtanAs 

‘ to read ’ 

SA'bAq sfnos 

tiko.JolAs 

‘ to brush a horse ’ 

'qhA^otos 

Sh. kha 9 tholki 

'qhAn^tAs 

‘ to clap with hands ’ 

'trAp^tAs 

thrAgmon'^as 

‘ to sprout ’ 

di^kfAS 

BAr'bATftAS 

‘ to castrate a bull or 

'Aqta ftAs 


buffalo * 

Under the above head, semantic variations may be noticed 
in relation to the following words—: 

Hu. N. 

bi'J^jes ‘ to fire a gun ’ (tu*mAq) ‘ to spread ’ (a carpet, etc.) 

In Hu. 'wAjies is used in 
this sense. 
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Hu, 


V. 


'(shApdiiAs ‘ to mend * 


dAldiej ‘ arise ’ 

gA'tAmures * to press kneaded dough 
finally’ 

In N. only d^qqhulenAs 
is generally used for 
all the processes. 

I'mutos ^ to cut bread into slices ’ 


'jAgujAs * to pick up with hands ’ 
In Hu. it cannot be used 
with reference to a 
non-neuter object; 
bi^r^nAs * to search ’ 
is used instead. 


* to sew ’ 

In Hu. 'guk^tAS is used in 
this sense. 

‘ to keep standing the 
whole day long ’ 

‘ to press woven cloth ’ 


*to mince grays or dry 
bread ’ 

i'or mincing grass Hu. has 

'ZATOZOrAq ^tAS. 

* to search for ^ as a person. 


(7) Adjectives and abstract terms. 


Hu, 


N, 

Altdkum 

‘ pair ’ 

'hikum 

bA*bArum 

* disagreeable in smell ’ 

gAs'pArum 

chutou 

‘ a little ’ (for water) 

thijan 

phiiSian 

‘ some ’ (as walnuts) 

kAman 


‘ difficult to break ’ 

cAmarc^to 

gAtgu'm 

‘ enemy ’ 

'duJmAn 

hik.'he.Ji 

‘ once ’ 

hik-dAman 

'huma 

* shallow ’ 

fAl 

khu^ 

‘ broad ’ 

'Jo.qum 

mi'nAB 

‘ story ’ 

ni'mAs 

'phoppu9 

‘ bastard ’ 

'Amulo 

qh'as 

‘ fragile ’ 

mu'thAso 

rAm'rAtt 

‘ level ’ 

gu'tum 

rai 

* desire, will ’ 

rAqq 
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Enumerative idiom. 

The above vocabularies, as for cloud, cowherd, cowhouse, 
male sheep, etc., wiU show that the ‘Munda* tendency for 
* enumerative idiom’ is greater in Hu. than in N., for in the 
former there are separate words for the detailed aspects of an 
object or action, thus to ‘knead’ in the first stage is 
d^qqhulonAs, but the final press is gA*tAmurAs. In N. 
d^qqhulonAs is the only word used throughout. For further 
examples see the above vocabularies. The closer relation of 
Nagan with Shin& will be also clear from the above vocabularies. 

CoTudvMon. 

The above x>agos give us the following results—: 

(1) The dialects of Hunza and of Nagar are appreciably 
distinct dialects, though they are not separate. 

(2) Hunza is pre-eminently a dialect of contractions, and 
manifests a later stage in the development of Burushaski. 

(3) But while phonologically and grammatically Hunza 
shows a later stage of Burushaski, it preserves better the 
original vocabulary of the language, the vocabulary of Nagari 
being contaminated with Shina. 

(4) Burushaski is still an unclassed language, its classifica¬ 
tion being a subject for future investigation, but the above 
dialectical study has facilitated the approach to this classifica¬ 
tion. For Burushaski being now a mixed language, unless a 
comparatively primitive C^emein-Burushaski is reconstructed, its 
relation to other languages cannot be definitely established. 
The direction to this reconstruction of Gemein-Burnshaskl is 
afforde(^ by the above study, which shows us that for this 
purpose we have to look for the phonological and grammatical 
forms of Nagari and the vocabulary of Hunza. 

(6) The above facts have also a bearing on general 
Linguistics. 

(а) In our methods of Dialectology, we have to bear in 
mind that for the reconstruction of a Geynein-Sprache \ we may 
have to look for its Phonology and Grammar in one of its 
dialects and vocabulary in another. A language or a dialeot 
may be old in grammar, but may look very modern from the 
standpoint of vocabulary. A comparison of Pafljabl with 
BengaU will illustrate this. Panjabi is an older language 
grammatically, but its vocabulary has been greatly Persianized. 
j^e reconstruction of an older Gemein^Panjdbi will require a 
reference to allied languages with an older vocabulary. 

(б) The above study also throws light on the methods of 
inter-dialectical research. It shows in what directions the 
vocabulary of two dialects, which on the surface seem to be 
identical, can vastly differ. Dialects with a common culture 
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need not show any striking differenoe in vocabulary relating to 
the human body, blood-relations and the numerals. Inter- 
dialectical research in vocabulary requires the exploration of 
other fields, as forest and agricultural life, natural and physical 
phenomena, and the various * secondary ’ activities of man. 
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four horses \ *wAlto *hiri, four men ; waltl 

f<mr men\ *WAlti 'd^nirj four years. 

or d^n, four years. 
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lO ;0 


00 


AlWbo hA'gurifo, hagur. eigU horaea; al- 

horaea; Al'tAmbo 'hiri, tambo hirl, ciy*/men; al- 

eight men ; Al'tAmbi > tambi dining eight yeara. 

'dfnii), eight yeara. 



Nine. *hu]ico, 'hupti; *hujico *hujico, 'hunti Hunobo, hunt!; hunobo 

hA*guriJo, nvm horses ; hagbur, nvns horses ; hun- 

*hujico *hiri, nine men ; cbo hiri, nine men ; hun^i 

'hunti *demn. nine years. dining, nine years. 
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H § ^ 3 »; 5 

HH 5 I ^ S <1 ^ 


(MCO^lOCO t^OOO&p 

^ f-H ^ ^ fH ^ ^ (? 5| 


mi,mi hA'gunJo,oMf Aor^e^j. mi, mihA*guriJo Ml; mi haghur, our horses. 

ug, un, 'ugs, *uns um, 'urns Ung, Unge 



English, Hunza. Nagari, L.8J, equivalent. 

21. Of thee. * t gs; *uge*hAgur,^% Aor«e. 'ums,; *ums‘hAgur Unge; unge haghur, thy 
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57. Slave. ^on 0 on(?) Tfiun 

68. Cultivator. e'dApkwin o'dApkwm Burushin 

69. Shepherd. hu'j^ltArp hu'jfltArp Hoyaltars 

60. God, qhu'da qhu'do ^uda 
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143. A cow. hAn bi^a hAn bi^a Han buva 

144. Bulls. ^hm'dATiJo ^n'dAnJo Haio 

145. Cows. bya buja Buv5 

146. A 6og. hAn huk hAn huk Han huk 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Letters. 

Volume VII, 1941. 

Article No. 6. 

Seasonal Nomadism and Economics of the Chenchus of 

Hyderabad. 

By Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf. 

{Communicated by J. P. Mills.) 

Introduction. 

Of all the aboriginal tribes of the Deccan the Chenchus are 
racially and culturally the most primitive, and though at present 
they form but a small group they may be considered as 
representative of those laiger populations of hunters and 
collectors that roamed the jungles of the tableland when the 
first invaders of higher culture penetrated the country south of 
the Gk>davari. While other tribes lost their social and economic 
independence and wore gradually absorbed within the cultural 
system of the new-comers, the Chenchus remained comparatively 
isolated until recent times. During the last few generations, 
however, improved communications have threatened this 
isolation, contacts with surrounding populations deepened, the 
exploitation of the forests brought outsiders into the heart of 
Chenchu country, and thus it is that to-day only a few hundred 
Chenchus still live their old tribal life. These ‘ Jungle Chenchus 
as they may be conveniently called, as distinct from the Chenchus 
dwelling in or near the villages of Telugu cultivators or in the 
settlements created by the Forest Authorities of Madras, number 
at present 426 men, women and children. They inhabit the 
upper part of the Amrabad Plateau in the Mahbubnagar District 
of Hyderabad, an area of about 320 sq. miles on the northern 
bank of the Kistna River. This plateau is an extension of the 
Nallamalai Hills and rises to heights of 2,800 feet above sea- 
level. On the lower parts of the plateau and in the adjacent 
plains approximately 1,800 Chenchus live in symbiosis with 
various cultivating castes, while the main branch of the tribe, 
numbering 8,078 according to the Census of 1931, live in the 
Nallamalai Hills south of the Kistna River in the Madras 
Presidency. This article deals only with the Jungle Chenchus 
of Hyderabad, among whom I stayed from January to July, 1940. 

The literature on the Chenchus is extremely scanty and 
consists mainly of the article in E. Thurston’s ‘Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India’, Vol. II, pp. 26-45, and Gulam Ahmed Khan’s 
report in the Census of India, 1931, Vol. XXIII, Part I, pp. 261- 
276. In the same volume (pp. 277-279) B. S. Guha has described 
the physical types found among a limited number of the Chenchus 
of the Amrabad Plateau. 
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Seasonal Noicadism. 

The Chenchus still tell of a time when their ancestors owned 
no houses, but Lived under trees and in rock-shelters. That this 
time does not lie further back than a few centuries is borne out 
by a passage in Ferishta’s * History of the Deccan’, who describes 
them as ‘living in caverns and under the diady branches of trees’. 

To-day the Chenchus have learnt to build houses of bamboo 
and to thatch them with grass, but they have by no means 
abandoned their nomadic habits and it would be erroneous to 
suppose that all Chenchus dwell in solidly built houses and 
permanent settlements throughout the year. Their dependence 
on the natural products of the forest forces them to follow in 
the train of the seasons and at certain times of the year to leave 
the villages where they have their weU-buiLt houses for^ places 
with more water and increased possibilities for the gathering 
of edible plants. The Chenchu does not regard these migrations 
as a burdensome necessity however, but seems to be driven to 
them by a strong nomadic instinct, for even groups who find 
sufficient food and water in the vicinity of their permanent 
villages will leave their comfortable houses as the time of the 
annual migration approaches and erect temporary shelters in the 
jungle, perhaps as little as a mile away. 

The houses in the permanent villages are built solidly^ with 
circular wattle walls and conical roofs thatched on bamboo 
rafters that rest on a forked centre pole. They are between 
10 ft. and 15 ft. in diameter with one door about 3 ft. wide 
and 4 ft. hi^. These houses are generally rebuilt every two or 
three years, though much of the old material is incorporated in 
the new building even when the site of the village is shifted. 

The dwellings in the temporary settlements are much less 
elaborate and can usually be constructed in an hour or two. 
The most solid are the low grass huts, which in shape fall between 
beehive and cone. A less complicated type of temporary dwelling 
is a rectangular shelter with posts to support the walls and fiat 
roof of leafy branches. Still easier to construct is a rou^ 
triangular shed made of stout branches in leaf. 

1%ere can be no doubt that the primitive leaf-shelters, 
to-day used only in temporary settlements during the dry season, 
represent a survival of the earlier types of dwellings us^ by the 
Chenchus, who admit that they learnt the art of building proper 
bouses from plains people. 

Before they had acquired this art, which ties them to one 
village site for at least a part of the year, their movements 
must have been even more nomadic than they are now, and the 
lack of cohesion of the Chenchu village as a social unit probably 
dates from those times when they roamed the forest in small 
family groups. 
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The whole of the Ghenchu area is divided into clearly defined 
tracts belonging to the various village communities. Within 
each tract is one permanent settlement, and it is by the name of 
this that the whole community is known. The permanent 
village is invariably inhabited during the rains and the greater 
p^ of the cold weather, but in January it is frequently deserted 
either by all or some of the individual families, which disperse 
and live in small temporary settlements during the next three or 
four months. Many of these settlements lie low down on the 
banks of the Kistna River, but others are hidden in the jungle 
in places where water and food are assured. Towards the end of 
March, when the coroUae of the mohua tree (Basaia laUfolia^ 
Roxb.) provide ample food and the raw material for distilling 
liquor, the Ghenchus seek out places where those trees are 
plratiful and move from the valleys up on to the plateau,—either 
back to their permanent village or to other temporary settlements 
on the hills. 

The functioning of these migratory habits can be demon¬ 
strated best by a concrete example and as such the village of 
Irla Penta will serve. Irla Penta lies on a ridge at a height of 
about 1,800 feet only three and a half miles north of the Kistna 
River. At present the village community consists of eleven 
households, but none of these remain in Irla Penta after the end 
of the cold weather. The peddamanahi or headman, who owns 
cattle, moves down to the woods on the banks of the Kistna 
River, where he and one other family of his clan build temporary 
shelters. There they remain for two or three months, but at the 
time of the mohua season they go back to the hills, either spending 
a short time on a nearby ridge where each of them has a small 
hut or returning directly to Irla Penta. Three other families of 
Irla Penta settle six miles upstream on the open bank of the Kistna 
and, when I visited their settlement in March, a family of 
Boramacheruvu, a village some ten miles distant from Irla 
Penta, had joined this group. They had built no proper shelters, 
but lived on the rocks near the water, only wedging a few branches 
between the cracks to protect themselves against the afternoon 
sun; and if it rained the little colony sou^t refuge in a rock- 
shelter. Each family had its own hearth, but except for a few 
pots and collecting baskets they had brought no other household 
goods. 

Another man of Irla Penta with his two wives and his five 
children settles every year on a tributary of the Eastna, where 
he has built a good house and has made an attempt to grow 
tobacco and Indian com. Here he is only an hour’s walk from 
the colony on the Eistna, but apparently he prefers the 
solitariness of his one-house settlement. At the time of the 
mohua flowers he brings his family up to the plateau and settles 
by the tank in Boramacheruvu. His brother’s wife, a widow 
with three unmarried daughters, also leaves Irla Penta every 
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year for Boramacheruvu, her native village, where the tank 
provides enough water for her buffaloes. 

The four remaining households of Irla Penta move every 
January to a site on a narrow rock ledge only a couple of furlongs 
from the Kistna, whore they find sufficient fodder and water for 
their cattle. At the end of March they shifb to a settlement on 
a nearby spur, where each family owns a proper house. They 
too return to Irla Penta at the beginning of the rains. 

Although most groups now follow the same migratory routine 
year after year, their movements are fairly elct^io and each 
family is free in its choice of a camping ground for the hot 
weather. 

These seasonal migrations often entailing visits to other 
village-lands are only fully understandable when viewed against 
the background of the structure of Chenchu society and the 
customary law in regard to ownership of land. 

The smallest, but most important, umt of Chenchu society 
is the family, which consists of husband, wife (or in rare cases 
two wives) and their unmarried children. 0£ all the social 
units only the family is characterized by division of labour and 
real economic co-operation, and so great is its self-sufficiency 
that some men live at least part of the year with their wives and 
children in single-house settlements. Owing to the absence of 
specialization in Chenchu economies the family relies normally 
on its own members for its supply of food and other necessities, 
although in times of stress the help of blood-relations is sought, 
and, as a rule, readily forthcoming. 

Families dwelling alone are rare, however, and most Chenchus 
live in small communities of three to ten households, sharing a 
common settlement and common collecting grounds. These 
communities, which fiuctuate throughout the year, swelling and 
shrinking from season to season, may be aptly termed * local 
groups’. Their cohesion is based on common interests and 
more or less identical activities. In certain cases the members 
have only assembled for the purpose of exploiting one particular 
kind of fruit or other food-stuff which is to be found in that 
locality and at that time of year in great quantities, and will 
disperse as soon oa the supply is exhausted. 

In daily life complete equality seems to reign among the 
members of the local group, but close observation leads us to 
discern two definite classes: those permanent members bom in 
the locality, who participate in the ownership of the surrounding 
tract of land, and those individuals whose inclusion is only 
temporary either as mates or as ‘guests’ of blood-relations 
alre^y within the ^oup. Between the two classes there are, 
however, no discriminating rights in the fruits of the soil and 
the spoils of the chase, for those settling in a village are ipso 
fdcto entitled to the produce of the land. 
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The unstabiiity of the 'local group’ is due to the fact that 
every Chenchu possesses the right to reside, collect and hunt not 
only in the tract of land owned by the village of his father, but 
also in that of his mother and, if he is married, in the land of 
his wife’s group. Thus he is free to move from one tract to the 
other as the season seems to advise, and to join now a 'local 
group’ composed mainly of his own kin, and then one of hia 
wife’s blood-relations. But although individuals join at will 
any ‘local group’ where they may have relations, for certain 
purposes they remain linked with their home village, i.e. the 
permanent settlement where they grew up. There they are 
co-heirs to the land, while a man in his wtfe’s village is only a 
'guest’. 

There exists no permanent private ownership of land, 
although a man is considered to bo in temporary possession of any 
plot on which he has planted Indian corn, millet or tobacco. The 
tracts that form the common property of a village community 
are, however, clearly defined and their boundaries jealously 
guarded against encroachments by outsiders not entitled to its 
fruits by descent or marriage. 

It is possible that the exogamous patrilineal clans into 
which the whole tribe is divided were originally territorial units 
and in possession of separate tracts of the country. A certain 
regional distribution of the clans, whose nature and function 
cannot be discussed here, is still noticeable, but nowadays the 
right to any particular tract of land is not linked up with clan- 
membership. Even should the clans have once been local 
units, a man would still have had the right to roam freely on the 
land of his father’s clan as well as those of his mother and his 
wife, and thus the scope for the annual migrations of the Chenchus 
must always have been fairly wide.^ 


Principles of Chenchu Economics. 

The economic system of the Chenchus is essentially that of a 
tribe of hunters and food collectors. For the Chenchu depends 
for nine-tenths of his food-supply on that which nature provides 
and it is only a Umited number of families, who by owning a few 
domestic animals are now in the process of emerging from this 
lowest and primaeval stage of human development. Cultivation 
is generally restricted to the planting of a small patch of tobacco 
and a few tomatoes and chillies in the immediate vicinity of 
the houses. There are, however, some enterprising men who 
plant a few handfuls of millet (Andropogon Sorghum) or Indian 

^ A full diaoussioii of the Chenchus' aucial organization will ^ found 
in my book *The Chenchus. Jungle Folk of the Deccan’, which is in the^ 
Press. 
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oom {Zea Mays^ Liim.) during the rains, but their number is small 
and the resultant crop too negligible to add appreciably to the 
food-supply of the fai^y. 

Any provision for the future is alien to Ghenchu mentality. 
To wid^e in the morning with no food in the house does not 
disturb him in the least. He proceeds leisurely to the jungle 
to collect roots and fruits, satisfying his hunger as occasion 
offers, and returns to the village in the evening to share with his 
family all that he has brought home. There is no storing of 
eatables against an emergency, or indeed is any thought given to 
the morrow, for almost all fo^ is instantly consumed. Under 
such conditions it is only the mutual assistance between families 
forming the local group that tides the individual over crises such 
as illness. 

The Ghenchu’s horizon is bounded by the present and to 
speak of an economic 'system’ when dealing with a tribe living 
BO completely from hand to mouth is Ijable to create a false 
impression, for it is just the lack of 'system’ that is so 
characteristic of Ghenchu economics. In hunting and in the 
gathering of firuits, the fundamental basis of the old economy, 
this trait is most pronounced, while with the adoption of new 
enterprises a change of mental attitude necessarily occurs. Thus 
the preparing of mohua liquor calls for a certain foresi^t, since 
the flowers must be gathered and dried for several successive 
days before distilling can commence and the good prices.some 
villages can obtain from selling dried flower to plains people has 
induced the Ghenchu to curb his own instincts and to store the 
flowers in pits against the time of the highest offer. Similarly 
in the breeding of buffaloes and oxen provision must be made 
for mating. We may conclude therefore that since in certain 
spheres the Ghenchu does exercise foresight, the lack of providence 
is a cultural and not a racial trait, or, in other words, that it is 
not owing to a mental disposition that the Ghenchu so seldom 
plans for the future, but rather that his own old culture afforded 
httle opx)ortunity for planned economic activity. I am conscious 
that this may appear a vicious circle, for, it might be argued, 
is it not due to the Ghenchu’s peculiar mentality that he has not 
developed more systematic methods of satisfying the most 
fundamental of all human needs, the need for food? This 
problem, applicable to all primitive races on the cultural level of 
food collectors, cannot be discussed here, but it may be pointed 
out that once in close touch with higher develop!^ economic 
systems the Ghenchu does learn to exercise a moderate amount 
of foresight, although not unnaturally he prefers the care-free 
hand to mouth existence of his fathers. 

Another aspect of the general lack of vision is the Ghenchu’s 
wasteful attitude towards the jungle in which he lives. He will 
lop off branches in order to pick the ripening fruit in comfort, or 
feU a tree on which a red squirrel or one of the large arboreal 
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lizards has taken refuge. If he sights a comb in some inaccessible 
place, ho wUl, if no easier method presents itself, cut down 
the whole tree in order to take the honey. An impo^ant excep¬ 
tion to this attitude is the treatment accorded to creepers with 
edible roots. The Chonchus say that if they find a climber with 
particularly prolific roots they replace the earth after removing 
the tubers, so that the plant should not die. Such care is, 
however, exceptional and is not exercised in the ordinary course 
of digging up roots. 

/-The absence of concerted action is another important 
characteristic of Chenchu economics, and one which has surely 
played as large a part in barring the way to progress as the lack 
of planning. Although Chenchus set out in groups of three or 
four to collect roots or fruits, individuals working side by side 
do not co-operate; each fills a separate basket, and each carries 
his basket back to his own house to bo consumed by his own 
family. Even in himting, an activity which would seem to 
offer many opportunities for co-operation, the Chenchu does not 
resort to concerted action. Dtiving and beating are unknown 
and the Chenchu relies entirely on chance and his skill in wood¬ 
craft. No doubt this accounts for his limited success and has 
helped to relegate the chase to its present secondary role in the 
quest for food. Scarcity of ritual, which occupies such a 
prominent place in the economic activities of other primitive 
peoples, is perhaps due to this lack of co-operative effort. For 
among the more developed primitive societies the main function 
of ritual connected with hunting, fishing, the sowing and 
harvesting of crops and the building of canoes is the bond it 
creates between those partaking in the enterprise, a function 
which would seem entirely aimless in the absence of any co¬ 
ordinate effort. 

The only division of labour in Chenchu society is that between 
the sexes, and even this is less marked than among many other 
primitive races. The collection of the majority of food-stiiffs 
during the various seasons is effected by both men and women, 
there being no distinction in lihe method employed. Certain 
other activities, however, such as hunting, honey-taking and 
basket-making are exclusively male, while women prepare most 
of the food. Yet even household duties may fall to the lot of 
men, who occasionally undertake tasks which generally belong 
to the domain of women. The sexes are, as in most primitive 
societies, largely dependent on each other and the fate of the 
lone man or woman is not enviable, though perhaps widows seem 
to find a solitary life less uncomfortable than the single man. 

Although a certain measure of barter and trade must have 
been maintained with the plains for some (jonsiderable time, it is 
significant that Chenchus never barter among themselves. 
Economically perhaps more than socially, the family is a self- 
eontained unit and save in oases of illness or accident, when help 
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is readily forthcoming from all members of the local group, 
the Chenohu family is able to obtain all necessities of life tl^u^ 
the efforts of its own members. Once more, exceptions are 
provided by activities of recent introduction, and a man owning 
cattle will borrow a bull to cover his cows or a mill-stone will be 
lent to one lucky enough to have acquired some grain. No 
payment is demanded for such services, which fall under the head 
of general helpfulness among villagers. Yet, however great this 
helpfulness may seem, we must realize that it is not economic 
co-operation in the full sense of the word; it is not based on a 
deflate system of rights and obligations and is, so to say, 
accidental and not institutional. 

This complete lack of the institutional factor in economic 
activities may perhaps baffle the student of human society, who 
is accustomed to think of primitive economics woven within a 
network of ritual, reciprocal social obligations and trib&l lore, 
but if we review the social structure of the Chenchus it becomes 
evident that the economic independence of the individual family 
is correlated to its status as a self-contained social entity, free at 
any time to sever its connection with the village group. It is 
abortive to question whether the individualistic trend in Chenchu 
economics is responsible for the absence of a rigidly organized 
social unit larger than the family, or vice versa; the inter¬ 
dependence between economics and social organization is 
obvious. 


Food Collecting. 

The majority of the Chenchus living on the upper plateau 
subsist almost entirely on the fruits, plants and roots, which 
they are able to collect in the forests and the daily task of 
gathering these products eclipses all other occupations. It is 
the digging stick and the collecting basket on which the Chenchu 
relies for the bulk of his food-supply. 

Edible fruits and plants vary with the seasons, and while 
there are times when it is comparatively easy for the Chenchu 
to collect ample food, there are others when he has to struggle 
hard to provide himself and his family with sufficient to eat, and 
many are the days he goes to sleep on an unsatisfied stomach. 

During the cold and dry seasons the adult men and women 
leave the village with digging sticks over their shoulders and 
collecting baskets on their hips about three hours after sunrise. 
They go in twos, threes or even fours to those parts of the forest 
where they expect to find edible roots or fruits. Husband and 
wife, particularly in the first years of marriage, often go to the 
jungle together, but more often the sexes separate and there is a 
definite tendency to seek companions of the same age for the day’s 
work. When fruits are in season Chenchus are certain to fill 
their baskets, but the digging of roots is more dependent on 
chance and in the dry season women frequently return after a 
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full day’s work with little more than a handful of roots in the 
bottom of their baskets, which was all that remained after the 
satisfying of their immediate hunger in the jungle. Dusk 
nearly always finds the women in the village, but the men 
sometimes make two-day excursions to far-away collecting 
grounds, camping in the jungle for the night and only returning 
to the village the following evening. Even such expeditions do 
not yield an exceptional quantity of roots, for most of that 
which the men collect is roasted and oaten while they are away 
from home. 

During the cold and the first part of the hot season the 
mainstay of Chenchu diet consists of the edible roots, or more 
precisely the tubers of various creepers; some thrive all the 
year round, while others can only be collected during the dry 
season. 

The most important of these tubers is naUa gadda, which is 
of a white soapy texture, with a taste that slightly resembles 
potatoes. It comes into season at the end of the cold weather 
and lasts without interruption till the beginning of the rains 
and there are times when the Chenchu subsists almost entirely 
on naUa gadda. Eravakt gadda and nula gadda are to be found 
at all times of the year, except during the rainy season when 
these tubers decay in the damp earth. Chenchu gadda, however, 
occurs throughout the year. It grows perpendicularly in the 
soil, two to three feet deep, and entails much hard labour to 
unearth; it is therefore the men who generally dig up this 
particular tuber. During the rains Chenchu gadda is collected 
in great quantities, but it is said to have most flavour during 
the hot season. Donda gadda is another tuber collected at all 
seasons, but it favours the lower valleys and is not very plentiful 
on the top of the plateau. The seed-pods of this creeper ripen 
during June, when the Chenchus collect the seeds and eat them 
raw. Samakura gadda is the tuber of a small plant not more 
than a foot high and is collected exclusively at the end of the 
rains when it develops in great quantities. The pods maturing 
in the autumn are boiled whole, but only the seeds they contain 
are eaten; these are said to be very satisfying. Ultimately there 
is gita gadda, a tuber only eaten in times of emergency, when 
no other food is available, for its consumption is followed by acute 
indigestion. 

When di gging for tubers the Chenchu sits on the ground, 
usually with one leg outstretched and the other crooked and. 
drawn up, while the di gg in g stick is operated with both hands. 
Men sometimes squat when digging for roots bringing their 
whole weight to becur at each thrust. Since more often than 
not the creepers grow in stony soil, many stones must be removed 
before the earth immediately surrounding the roots is reached. 
It is difficult to estimate the exact position of the tubers, but 
when the flrst hairy flbres appear, the hands are used to scratch 
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away the last covering earth in order not to damage the tubers 
with the iron point of the digging stick. * 

In the cold weather the ripening of various fruits breaks the 
monotony of a tuber diet, but the individual species last but a 
short while, and within a few dayB the Chenchu falls back on the 
filling, but not exactly tasty tubers. During January he collects 
the largo brown velvety pods of Bauhinia Vdhlii^ W. & A., the 
most abundant climber on the plateau. Its green seeds are 
roasted or boiled and though they are slightly bitter, they have 
a not unpleasant flavour even to those unaccustomed to Chenchu 
fare. During the same month the pods of Tamarindua indica, 
Linn, are plucked when the pulp of the pod is stiU juicy. These 
pods are stringed in much the same manner as French beans, the 
outside skin is removed and the whole pod then dipped in ash to 
mitigate the acidity. Tamarind pods play a fairly important 
part in the diet until the middle of February. * 

The last weeks of February and the flrst of March are a 
poor time for fruit. In some localities the Chenchus pick the 
unripe berries of Bvjtlmna/iMa latifolia, Roxb., cracking the double 
shells in order to reach the kernels (chironjia), which at this 
time of the year are the only edible portion, Chenchus whom 

I found camping on the Ki^na River had, at the time of my visit, 
nothing to eat but these small nuts. It was the middle of 
March and they complained that for days they had been unable 
to find any roots, although the yield of the valley had been good 
on their arrival two months previously. 

In March the Chenchus collect the first tender green blossoms 
of a tree, locally known as mirikai, which they chop up and boil. 
They like to oat these mixed with curd, but this is only possible 
when there are buffaloes in the village. Soon the fhiit of Ficua 
infectoria, Roxb. ripen and are eaten as an occasional relish 
while at the end of the same month the first of the red figs of 
Ficua gl&merata, Roxb. come into season. The Chenchus of 
Boramacheruvu, where I stayed at that time, used to make a 
dash for the fig trees with the greying dawn, each anxious to be 
the first to arrive and to secure the most and best of the windfalls. 
They explained that they could not climb the trees, because the 
trunks were infested with red ants, and thus were forced to wait 
till the figs fell to the ground. During these days they sat in the 
village most of the morning, eating their fill of the over-ripe fruit 
and cutting the rest into pieces and drying it in the sun to 
preserve it till the evening. 

Soon after the ripening of these figs the first coroUae of 
Baaaia latifolia, the mohua tree, drop to the ground and with this 
begins the mohua flower season, so eagerly awaited by all 
Chenchus. In the preceding weeks the tall grass under the 
trees has been fiired and the fleshy corollae which litter the 
■charred ground during the next.two months are therefore easy 
to collect. Mohua flowers are collected in great quantities for 
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food as well as for the distilling of liquor. In most Chenchu 
villages the greater part of those brought home to the village is 
boiled and eaten at once, only a small portion being set aside 
each day by the Individual families, to be dried on the rocks or 
on the open spaces in fiont of the houses and used for liquor. 
The Chenchus sometimes boil the leaves of Erythroxylon mono- 
gynum^ Roxb. with the mohua flowers, whose slightly bitter taste 
probably counteracts the sickly sweetness of the mohua. 

Used as food the fresh flower is boiled, but when intended for 
liquor the corollae are dried in the sun for several days. Mohua 
liquor is almost pure alcohol and very potent; it is often drunk 
while still warm, though before a wedding or other ceremony it 
is usual to make a couple of pots in advance. 

The mohua flower season lasts through April and May. 
The same months see the ripening of the fruit of Buchanania 
IcUifolia and the Chenchus eat the pleasant sweet flavoured pulp 
as well as the kernels already mentioned above. Often the 
kernels are removed from the pulp and cracked one by one, but 
sometimes whole berries are squashed between stones and the 
resultant mash eaten raw. The fruit of Buchainania angvstifolia, 
Boxb. is very similar, the berries being larger, and it too is 
consumed by the Chenchus whenever found, though it is less 
plentiful on the plateau. In gathering fruit of tliis kind the 
Chenchus usually climb the trees devouring all the ripe berries 
within reach; sticks are also used to beat the branches so that 
the fruit falls to the ground, where it is eagerly pounced on by 
children and old men squatting below. A more wasteful method, 
but one typical of Chenchu mentality, is the lopping of the fruit- 
bearing branches so that the berries may be collect^ in comfort. 

It is also during May that the small red fruit of Ficiis 
bengalenais, Linn, come into season, and thus the Chenchu 
enjoys an abundance of food at this time of the year. The result 
of this time of plenty on the appearance of the Chenchu is most 
striking and the limbs of men and women put on weight, while 
faces, which in the cold weather had worn a lean and hungry look, 
become plump and almost unrecognizable. 

The season of mohua flowers and chironjis comes to an end, 
however, in the second half of May, and the Chenchu then 
reverts to his diet of tubers, several kinds of which are 
particularly plentiful and well flavoured in the time between the 
first showers of May and the breaking of the monsoon. Moreover, 
there are the young tender leaves of Tamarindtis indica, which 
are boiled and eaten and the figs of Ficus bengalensisy which 
ripening gradually last till late in June. The last of the main 
fruit trees to come into season is the Eugenia jambolana, Lam., 
whose oblong black berries have a very pleasant taste and are 
collected in enormous quantities when they ripen at the end of 
June. 
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With the breaking of the monsoon, numerous herbs spring 
up all over the forest. Many of them are eaten by the Chenchu 
and I have myself welcomed them as a substitute for vegetables, 
just as I learnt to appreciate naUa gadda in the pierce of potatoes. 
Among the herbs that are most frequently eaten are dogal 
hura^ pauli hura, banka kura^ bodumal kura and sher kura. 
Sometimes several varieties of herbs are mixed, but the Chenchus 
really prefer boiling and eating one kind at a time while they 
seldom have salt or spices to flavour such leaves. 

During the later part of the rains these herbs and some 
varieties of roots form the backbone of the Chenchu’s food and on 
days of heavy storms, when he cannot dig for roots, a few herbs 
collected near his house help to stave off hunger. 

From the end of the rains till about January the forest 
provides little else but tubers and it is probably then that the 
menu of the Chenchu is most monotonous. ^ 

At certain times of the year the Chenchu is able to 
supplement his diet with the honey of wild bees, to which he 
is very partial. In all matters relating to food the Chenchu is 
a keen observer and he knows that the best and thickest honey 
comes from the anduku chettu (BoaweUia aerrata, Roxb.) and the 
pachardu chettu (Albizzia procera, Benth.), all other kinds being' 
rather thin. The honey of the rock-bees, which are particularly 
abundant in the cliffs of the Kistna gorges, is taken towards the 
end of the hot season. Long ropes are used to scale the cliffs 
to reach the combs situated between the cracks, and these are 
secured to a tree on the top of the rock and watched over by one 
man, while another descends the rope with a honey basket 
tied to his hip and a bundle of smouldering leaves on the end of a 
long stick with which to ^moke out the bees. When the bees 
have been dispersed the whole comb is out from the rook and 
(tarried up the rope in the honey basket. 

Trees on which honeycombs have been discovered are 
climbed in the usual way and the bees smoked out. When a 
comb lies in a hole in the trunk the Chenchu puts in his hand 
and takes the comb by pieces, but if it hangs on a branch ho 
carves it off whole with his knife. 

Arrows attached to strings are shot into combs that hang in 
inaccessible places, and the Chenchu sits on the ground with a 
basket between his knees, catching the honey that exudes from 
the spot where the wax has been pierced and flows down the 
string into his receptacle. A similar expedient is a spiked stick 
attached to a broad strand of flbre, which is hitched to the 
end of a long bamboo and thrust into the comb; in this case the 
honey flows down the broad strand of fibre. 

Although honey is highly valued by the Chenchus, who say 
that they eat it together with the wax and any grubs which 
happen to be in the cells, it is only collected occasionally and in 
small quantities. 
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Hunting and Pishing. 

Classifying the Chenchiis of the present day as a ‘tribe of 
primitive hunters and food collectors’ may give rise to a mis¬ 
conception. For although the men, and especially the young men, 
often carry their bows and arrows, occasionally even setting 
out with the definite purpose of hunting, the chase contributes 
but meagrely to the general supply of food. During the six 
weeks I stayed in Boramacheruvu the men of the village killed 
only one deer, and this was shot with a gun. In spite of the 
innumerable peacocks and jungle fowl in the nearby thickets no 
other game was brought homo. 

The markmanship of the Chenchus whom I saw using their 
bows and arrows was not remarkable, but judging from the 
stories old men tell of their youth and the fact that, despite 
many vicissitudes, the bow and arrow does still survive, it would 
appear that the Chenchus of past generations were more successful 
in the pursuit of game. Yet it is probable that Chenchu diet, 
like that of so many other primitive races of tropical regions, 
was always mainly vegetable, only occasionally bettered by the 
fiesh of hunted animals. 

Nowadays small game like hares, squirrels, monkeys and 
birds are shot with bows and arrows while guns are generally 
used for hunting sambhur and other deer, and, very exceptionally, 
bear, panther and tiger. The times are still remembered, 
however, when these larger animals too wore hunted with bows 
and arrows; the adequacy of a Chenchu bow in bringing down 
sambhur and deer is demonstrated by the Chenchus of Madras 
Presidency, who are allowed to hunt freely as long as they use 
only bows and arrows and often bag large game with these 
weapons. 

But on the Amrabad Plateau all men do not even possess 
bows, though those who do are frequently to be seen with them 
in hand when setting out to collect tubers or fruits. If they 
sight a squirrel or other small animal they creep up to it, 
approaching as near as possible before shooting. Should they 
score a hit they make a fire immediately, singe oS the animal’s 
fur, and then roast it whole in its skin over the fire. Jf a man is 
alone he will finish the whole animal himself, or he may cat the 
head and legs and take the rest home, but if there are several 
men together they will share the prize, however small. Chenchus 
spotting a Malabar squirrel in an isolated tree will often attempt 
its capture, even if Idiey have no bows; they surround the tree 
and pelt the animal with stones, until it jumps from the tree in 
an attempt to escape, when the Chenchus will set on it and kill it 
with stic^. 

Men in search of small game string their bows, which 
otherwise they carry unstrung, and creep noiselessly through 
the jungle with knees bent and cautious steps. They are careful 
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that no rustle of leaves or breaking of twigs betrays their approach 
and as they pass they turn up the leaves of giant creepers 
on the chance of spotting possible game concealed among the 
foliage. An animal sighted in the high branches or dense tUcket 
they chase into the open by hurling sticks and stones until it 
comes within range of their arrows, or they will lot fly the kola, 
an arrow with a blunt head,, against the tree trunk, to scare the 
animal from its hiding place. 

The customary belmviour connected with the chase of larger 
animals is difficult to observe, since the Chenchu, in attempting 
to evade the interference of forest officials, observe the greatest 
possible secrecy. However, 1 managed to establish enough 
confidence among certain men to induce them to tell me some¬ 
thing of the methods which they would adopt in hunting larger 
game. They will, they said, watch an animal’s habits and erect 
a small leaf screen where they find its spoor and whefe they 
know it is accustomed to pass. Here they will lie in wait, and 
will try to aim at a point just behind the shoulder. If they can 
get a ^ot at not more than fifteen yards the point of the arrow 
will come out of the other side of the animal. 

Some idea of the technique of hunting with the gun as 
practised by the Chenchus south of the Kistna River about 
two generations ago can be gathered from an unspecified report 
quot^ by E. Thurston.^ ‘The Chenchu is every bit as bad a 
shot as the average aboriginal. He rarely stalks, but when he 
does, he makes up by bis skill in woodcrs^t for his inexpertness 
with his gun. He understands the importance of not giving the 
deer a slant of his wind, and if they catch a glimpse of him, he 
will stand motionless and black as the tree trunks around. The 
ambush by the salt lick or. waterhole, however, is his favourite 
method of sport. Here, fortified with a supply of pungent 
smelling liquor, which he illicitly distils from mohua flower, 
he will lie night and day ruthlessly murdering sambhur, spotted 
deer, nilgai {Boae laphw tragocamelus), four-horned antelope 
{Telra^^erus qvodricornia). Tigers often stalk down and drink and 
roll in the pool, but the Chenchu dares not draw a bead on him. 
Perhaps the indifference of his shooting, of which he is conscious, 
deters him.’ 

It seems that larger animals are never carried intact to the 
village, but are cut up in the jungle where they have fallen. A 
lone hunter fetches the other men of the village and together 
they skin the animal and divide up the meat. They roast and 
eat as much as they are able on the spot, and after having gorged 
most of the animal, they take the remainder home to their wives 
and children. Meat cooked in the village is invariably boiled 
and not roasted, but nothing is added or eaten with the flesh. 


^ E. Thurston, Tribes and Castes of Southern India, Vol. II, 
pp. 35-36. 
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which is considered a great delicacy. Visitors in the village 
also receive a portion, but the man who shot the animal keeps 
one whole hind leg as well as the skin, which he dries and later 
uses as a mat. All that cannot be consumed in the village on 
that day is cut into strips and dried in the sun. 

On the spot where the animal fell a small part of the meat is 
cut off, cooked and offered to Garelamaisama, who is the main 
deity of the Chenchus and the one most frequently invoked; she 
is closely connected with hunting and according to Chenchii 
tradition, it was she who forbade their forefathers to kill female 
animals. This taboo is, however, no longer respected. 

A man may only himt in those lands to which he has a right, 
and even to-day the boundaries of the bunting and collecting 
grounds belonging to the various villages are nominally respected, 
but in the old times the least infringement of the boundaries 
gave rise to inter-village quarrels which sometimes led to blood¬ 
shed. When a wounded animal fled across the boundary into 
the hunting ground of another village, however, the hunter who 
wounded it had the right to take away the meat. 

Bow and gun are not the only means of procuring flesh. 
Stones are used as missies to lull squirrels and birds, and sticks to 
break the back of the a large arboreal lizard.^ Some 

men also use dogs to smell out and catch these lizards, and other 
animals such as hares and the small grey squirrel, but once the 
prey is secured the Chenchu rushes forward and extracts it from 
the clutches of the dog, who is lucky if he receives the entrails of 
the animcd.. No offering is made to Garelamaisama when animals 
are caught by dogs, and this seems to suggest that their use in 
hunting does not date back to very ancient times; a recently 
introduced method would naturally be unaccompanied by the 
old ritual. Neither in Thurston nor in any other account of the 
Chenchus are hunting dogs mentioned and I am therefore inclined 
to discount the statement made by some men that in the old 
times they tamed wild dogs and used them in similar fashion. 
The lizards, whose flesh is highly valued by the Chenchu, are 
hunted mainly in the rainy season, when they come out of their 
holes and are easy to catch. 

Chenchus are not particular as to the freshness of their meat, 
and they do not despise the kills of tigers or other beasts of prey. 
Wild game eaten by the Chenchus includes sambhur, deer, goat, 
bear, hare, squirrel, wild cat, porcupine, peacock, jungle fowl, 
pigeon and practically any smaller bird which he is fortunate 
enough to capture, as well as the arboreal lizard. They do not 
eat tiger, panther or dog, nor will they touch snakes and frogs. 

When the birds nest the boys climb the trees in sewch of 
eggs and young birds; birds, however small and even if they 
happen to be young birds of prey, are eaten, but the Chenchus 


1 The Indian Monitor {Varanus hengaten^a, Daiid.). 
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rarely attempt to shoot groivii hawks, kites or vultures. They 
are also very partial to white ants, which are dug up in the oold 
weather and considered a great delicacy; when the white ants 
swarm in May and June they are caught in holes made in the 
ground and boiled or roasted, all parts being consumed including 
the wings. 

The absence of any kind of trap or snare is a remarkable 
deficiency in the Chenchus’ technique of securing game. This 
could hardly be set down to a degeneration of culture, which 
certainly could not have entirely eliminated such an easy and 
profitable means of obtaining food, and we have therefore to 
contend with the phenomenon of a primitive jungle tribe 
unfamiliar with trapping and snaring. The Chenchus have 
heard of such methods, and say that the plains people know 
how to trap birds, but t]^t Chenchus on the plateau are ignorant 
of such devices. # 

Hunting as practised among the Chepchus of the Amrabad 
plateau to-day shows evident signs of disintegration. In search 
of the causes for its relegation to a secondary role in Chenchu 
economics, we are able to discern two factors which no doubt 
greatly precipitated its decline. The most decisive of these 
has undoubtedly been the restriction imposed by the Forest 
Authorities, who definitely discourage the shooting of the larger 
animals. A second factor may have been the introduction of the 
gun two or three generations ago; in consequence the Chenchu’s 
skill in handling the bow and arrow rapidly deteriorated, though 
it was not long before ho realized the difficulties of keeping the 
gun in order and of procuring the cash for the necessary powder. 
There are many indications that the Chenchus enjoyed a period of 
unnatural prosperity some sixty or seventy years ago. This 
boom, which seems to have occurred when they first began to sell 
large quantities of minor forest products, enabled them to 
purchase guns and other novel effects. Once in j)osse88ion of 
such a powerful weapon, the Chenchu neglected his bow and 
even failed to instruct his sons in its art. Nowadays most guns 
have disappeared, for they have either been sold in times of 
stress, or fallen into disrepair, and the Chenchus never possess 
enough money to buy now ones or to have the old ones repaired. 
But the tradition of archery is broken and the present-day 
Chenchu is no longer as skilled a hiuiter as his ancestors. 

There are only a few places where fish are to be found on the 
plateau and thus the opportunities for fishing are scarce. Many 
villages have no river or tank within the boundaries of their 
land and the people therefore never go fishing. Those Chenchus, 
however, who live close to valleys with perennial water 
occasionally try their luck in the pools, where water stagnates 
during the dry season. They take the corky bark of Mundulea 
auberosa, Benth., pound it, mix it with the red sand of white ant 
heaps and scatter it over the surface of the water. The poisonous 
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bark stupefies the fish, which are then easily caught with the 
hands. This method is only successful in shallow pools where 
there is no current. 

The Chenchus have also learnt to cat(;h fish with line and 
hook, both of which they buy in the plains. Rods are sometimes 
made of bamboo, and worms or pieces of fruit are used as bait, 
while the bent quill of a peacock feather acts as float. This 
manner of fishing is not very popular, however, probably on 
account of the great patience required in waiting for a bite. 

Women never catch fish, though they will sit looking on, 
waiting for their share of the catch. Men sometimes go on 
fishing excursions and are away two or three days, camping in the 
jungle overnight. When fish are landed, they are rubbed on 
flat stones until the skin is free of the rough silvery scales; they 
are then cut open and the guts are removed. A fire is made 
by the water’s edge and a part of the catch will be roasted on a 
spit and eaten at on(iO, while the remainder is taken home, where 
it is cut into pieces and boiled with salt and chillies, if the latter 
are available. Fish are carried to the village strung by the head 
on twigs. 

In contrast to the ritual after a successful hunt, when 
offerings are made to Garelamaisama, no ceremonial acts of 
any kind appear to be connected with either method of fishing, 
and this may be taken as an indication that the catching of fish 
does not represent a very ancient element in Chenchu culture. 


Domestic Animals. 

All Chenchus agree that their forefathers had no domesticated 
animals but the dog, and even to-day the greater part of the 
Chenchus on the plateau do not possess any other animals. In 
most villages, however, there are families who ovm buffaloes, 
cows or goats, and it appears from the life-stories of many old 
men and women that about thirty or forty years ago a consider¬ 
ably larger number of cattle was in the hands of the Chenchus. 
The Chenchus say that the decimination of their stock was 
effected by the epidemics brought in by the cattle of graziers 
which annuaUy invade the forest. Although disease undoubtedly 
took a great toll, the decline is also largely due to the serious 
worsening of the Chenchu’s economic situation, which leads them 
to seU many of the calves, so that year by year the number of 
their cattle dwindles instep of increasing. How the Chenchus 
originally acquired cattle is open to question, but it seems that 
at the time when they were able to scdl largo quantities of forest 
produce to traders in the plains they began to purchase various 
kinds of young stock. 

The fact that a tribe of food collectors had, and still has, 
the desire and the aptitude to keep and breed these animals 
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is noteworthy and indicates that under certain circumstances^ 
the transition from hunting and collecting to cattle-breeding is 
easier than from hunting and collecting to agriculture. No 
encouragement has been given to the acquisition of cattle, whereas 
definite and mostly unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
settlo the Chenchus as cultivators. Nevertheless it is under¬ 
standable that cattle-breeding came to be readily and sponta¬ 
neously adopted by the Chenchus, for it is fully consistent 
and even favoured by their nomadic habits which on the other 
hand erect unsurmountable barriers in the ways of cultivation. 
During the dry season, when water becomes scarce on the plateau, 
cattle are easily driven to some place where a more ample supply 
is to be found, even should this entail a journey down into the 
Kistna valley. 

Buffaloes are as a whole more favoured than oxen, for they 
are better fitted to withstand the climate of the plateau, And in 
most Chenchu villages there are at least three or four buffalo 
cows, as well as a few calves. Cattle are kept exclusively for 
milk and for the calves, which always realize a certain amount 
of grain or cash. The meat is not eaten, for with the acquisition 
of cattle, the Chenchu adopted the prejudice of the Hindu 
against eating beef. There is in his case no religious reason for 
this custom, which ho probably took over without question when 
he first became acquainted with these animals. From the point 
of view of diet, however, it is a pity that he forgoes the meat of 
his domestic animals. 

Owners of bulls lend them free of charge to other Chenchus 
for breeding purposes, but they sometimes hire them out to 
plains people against cash or in the liquidation of a debt. 

At night buffaloes and cows are tethered to wooden posts in 
front of the houses, but where the village is built on rock the 
animals are fastened to long poles laid on the ground, which are 
well weighted down by boulders and piles of stones. The ropes 
are usually fastened to one of the forelegs, but nooses are used 
for young calves. The milking is done in the morning and this 
task generally falls to the lot of the owner’s wife, though some¬ 
times men milk too. The milker squats beside the cow, gripping 
a pot between the knees and mfiki^ with both hands. Calves 
are put to their mothers a few minutes before milking to encourage 
the yield, but then they are tied up some distance away. A 
smaU quantity of milk is, however, left in the udders, and 
before the cows are driven out to grass the calves are allowed to 
drink. At midday the calves are watered and fed with a little 
dried grass; as long as they are small they are kept tied up well 
within the village for fear of tiger and panther, but later they 
are allowed to graze with the herd, although even at this stage 
they often fall victim to beasts of prey. In the evening the cattle 
are driven home to the village, but they are rarely milked a 
second time. 
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The milk is used in various ways. Children are given a 
small quantity fresh, and the helpfulness between co-villagers 
generally prompts a man owning buffaloes or cows to give a little 
of his milk to all the small children of the group, without expecting 
anything in exchange. The larger part of the milk is used for 
making ghee, which is sold, only a small quantity being kept to 
smooth the hair after washing. The butter-milk is allowed to 
turn to curd, which the Chenchus like to eat mixed with various 
kinds of food, while the whey is drunk, a little salt being added 
whenever avs^able. 

At present goats are kept only by a few and it is difficult 
to understand why they are not more popular, for they serve the 
double purpose of providing milk and meat; Chenchus not only 
<lrink goat’s milk but eat goat’s flesh and use the skins as mats. 

Chickens are even more rare. The flesh as well as the eggs 
are eaten, but poultry does not make the same appeal to the 
Chenchu as cattle. 

In every Chenchu village there are always a number of dogs, 
which announce the arrival of any stranger with continual yelping 
and barking. In the old times, I was told, the Chenchus tamed 
wild dogs with red hair and black faces, which they cau^t in the 
jungle as puppies, but nowadays the majority of Chenchu 
dogs are of the same mongrel bre^ as those of the plains people. 

Although domesticated animals had, with the possible 
exception of dogs, no place m Chenchu culture of olden days, 
they are now well established, and there can bo little doubt that 
one of the possibilities for improvement in the Chenchu’s .economic 
situation lies in the extension and encouragement of cattle- 
breeding. 

Cultivation. 

In marked contrast to the Chenc^hu’s aptitude for breeding 
cattle is his attitude towards cultivation. Attempts to introduce 
plough-cultivation on the upper plateau have failed almost 
completely. In Vatellapalli, a village where a few households of 
Waddars wore settled with the idea of creating an example and 
encouraging the Chenchus to till the soil, only one man took to 
ploughing the land, but he is now too old to work and no one 
else, not even his own son, follows his example. A few other 
people of Vatellapalli did cultivate for a time, turning up the 
earth with hoes, but they also abandoned the attempt some 
time ago, and now there is no Chenchu in the village who works 
a field. In Koman Penta the pedd/irnmishi grows jawar 
(Andropogon Sorghum^ Brot.) and ragi {Eleusine Caracana, 
Gaertn.); he does not do all the work himself, however, but 
has entered into a kind of partnership with a Mohammedan, who 
comes up from Amrabad, a village on the lower part ot the 
plateau, every year and shares in the work as well as the yield. 
The peddamanshi complains that none of the younger men show 
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any inclination to work on the fields, and that they all prefer to 
go to the jungle for roots. 

There exist no other cases of Jungle Chenchus embarking 
on plou^-cultivation, but during the rains some CSienchus 
fence in small plots where they scratch the surface of the earth, 
removing the grass with broad fiat wooden battens, and then 
plant grains of millet and Indian com in holes made with their 
digging sticks. This work is usually executed by men, but 
sometimes widows too have their small plots. The seed millet 
is bought, but a little Indian com is kept from one year to the 
other. The crops grown on these patches do not form any 
substantial addition to the Chenchu’s food supply, but they are a 
welcome change after a diet of herbs and the tasteless, watery 
roots during the rains. Small quantities of tomatoes and chillies 
are sometimes grown round the houses. Fmit trees are 
practically never planted. * 

There is, however, a fenoed-off pat(5h near every village 
where tobacco is raised. The seeds, which are usually bought 
in the plains, are sewn in small plots and the seedlings trans¬ 
planted when they are a couple of inches high. The leaves are 
dried on stones and some people keep the seeds for the following 
year. It appears that not all men of a settlement plant tobacco 
every year, but only one or two, who supply the needs of the 
rest of the community as well as any relation in need, the task 
falling to another man in the following year. Like the people of 
the plains, the Chenchu smokes tobacco rolled up in the large 
pliable leaves of Diospyros nukmoxylon^ Roxb. wMch are call^ 
‘bidis’. 

The present mentality of the Chenchu appears definitely 
ill-suited to agriculture on any considerable scale, and it would 
be misleading to expect a radical change in this situation within 
one or two generations. For even in the Kumool District of 
Madras, where the Chenchus have been settled in large permanent 
villages and given all the necessary facilities, only comparatively 
few have taken to cultivation. 

Trade and Barter. 

Before the Chenchus came in contact with races of higher 
developed culture, trade and barter were probably non-existent. 
But these times lie far back and for a considerable period the 
Chenchus must have depended on barter to obtain the knives 
axe-heads and iron for arrow-tips, which for generations have 
formed an indispensable part of their equipment. The com¬ 
modities they tendered in exchange for these goods were 
undoubtedly forest produce, such as honey, wax and fruits, and 
sometimes perhaps even venison. 

In recent years the Ghenohua’ demand for 'foreign’ goods has 
increased. The discarding of the leaf-dress of their ancestors 
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has given rise to the need for clothes and with the adoption of a 
more settled mode of life, they have learnt to covet such house¬ 
hold goods as pots, winnowing fans, and mill-stones, all of which 
must be bou^t in the plains. Moreover, they have grown to 
consider rice and millet as the most desirable form of food, and 
one which to-day they will go far out of their way to obtain. 

While the ever-growing contact with outsiders which has 
followed the opening up of the forest has increased the Chenchus’ 
demand for trade articles, it has proportionately decreased their 
ability to provide the necessary goods in exchange. For the 
exploitation of their land by the Forest Department and by 
contractors has deprived them of their former monopoly in 
forest produce, thereby curtailing their only source of income 
at a time when they stood most in need of produce to counter¬ 
balance the new developments. This probably explains how 
it is that every Chenchu will assert that his grandfather was more 
prosperous than he and had excellent opportunities of selling 
jungle products to plains people, who used to pay very high 
prices. There are still minor forest products which are sold 
by the Chenchu such as mohua flowers, chironji (the kernels of 
Btt>chanani(i latifolia), the fruits of Terminalia chebula^ Retz. 
which gives the black myrabolamSy honey, the aromatic resin of 
Boswellia aerrata, Roxb., cast-off sambhur horns, and bamboo 
baskets. Unfortunately, he has, as a rule, no other market than 
the banyas of the villages on the edge of the plains and those 
take advantage of his simplicity and cheat him in the most 
unscrupulous manner. 

All these forest products afford, however, but seasonal and 
spasmodic sources of income and it is only men owning cattle 
who run steady accounts with the banyas, for they are able to 
supply ghee during the greater part of the year and occasionally 
have calves for sale. 

The goods which the Chenchu acquires with what he realizes 
on his collections of forest products can bo divided into two 
groups: cloths, household goods, etc., and food. Cloths for 
himself and his wife and his children, although not plentiful, are 
a considerable drain on his resources and often involve him in 
debt. Many of the essential implements and household utensils 
must also be bought from a banya or a bazaar. Fortunately, the 
expenditure for axe-heads, knives, and the iron points for digging- 
sticks has only to be made once in a lifetime. Pots, however, 
do not last for ever and have often to be replaced. 

Ultimately, there are the food-stuffs, which with the infiltra¬ 
tion of plains ideas have to be purchased for certain occasions. 
At weddings it is now imperative to have rice, chillies, dhal and 
salt, which cost the bridegroom two or three rupees and unless 
the event falls within the mohua flower season he must spend at 
least two rupees on liquor. In the same way rice and spices 
are now required for the ceremonies following death and if 
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possible a woman is given rice or millet on the days after 
confinement. 

Apart from these special occasions, for which such foods 
are now considered necessary, the desire to supplement his 
jungle diet with grain is ever present and men going to the 
plains to sell their produce almost invariably return with at 
least a small quantity of millet knotted in their cloths. 

Labour is only an insignificant source of income. In the 
dry season and at the beginning of the rains the Chenohus near 
the cart tracks are occasioncdly recruited by the Forest 
Department for the demarcation of coups and the upkeep of 
nurseries. They seldom work for contractors except in collecting 
some of the auctioned minor forest produce. 

Conclusions. 

The Ghenchus of the Amrabad plateau have retained the 
characteristics of primitive food collectors to a larger degree 
than most jungle tribes of Southern India, with whom they 
have racial and cultural affinities. The keeping of cattle by a 
number of men and the frail attempts at cffitivation have not 
changed the essential features of their .node of living or their 
economic system. Yet fresh needs have arisen and there has 
set in a process of adaptation to the habits of the surroimding 
population. The Chenchus now wear clothes and use household 
utensils that are very much the same as those of the lower Telugu 
castes and they have learnt to find marketable goods to barter 
for these thin^. Growing contact with their neighbours has 
induced many of them to leave the jungle and settle in the villages 
of the plains. But those who to-day still live in the hills cling 
tenaciously to their old forest life and scorn the idea that they 
too might exchange it for a more settled existencd. Their old 
social organization has remained intact and their economics are 
still what they have been since time immemorial—^the economics 
of a tribe of primitive food-gatherers. 
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Plate 1. 
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Plate 2, 



Fr». 4. Choiiohu houses, one half eoiiipletcd, in a pennunent villajjo 
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l^ATE 3, 



Kig. 5. Cheiu'liu fonple on thoir way to the jungle to folleet food. Kig. (j. Cheii<*hii.s climbing a tree in search of honey. 
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The site of Gandab is about four miles further down the river^ 
the rocks visited by us however were some distance from the 
bank, being more than a mile from the present course. Here 
the engravings are not easily found as they are on smaller rocks 
scattered over a fairly wide area. Ponies are practically essential 
to scour this bit of country, which is at some distance from the 
main Nizampur road. Unfortunately, we visited this site in 
early June, as it was our one opportunity of going there under 
the auspices of Mr. Emerson, then A. C. Nowshera, who had 
ponies and guides laid on for us. Though the mid-day tempera¬ 
ture was about 110®, we managed to cover a lot of ground and 
secure some good photographs. 

On the East Bank, the main group of inscribed rocks is near 
the village of Ghariala some 4^ miles from CampbeUpur. The 
rocks are to be found on both sides of the road at the point where 
it starts to go steeply down to the broken Choi bridjge, which 
once spanned the Haro. Adjacent om a bluff overlooking the 
river is the village of Ghariala. The other groups are the one 
visited by Mr. Cuthbert King on the Indus bank just up-stream 
of the confluence of the Haro, and the one reported in the bed 
of the Haro, which remained unlocated by us after a prolonged 
search. 


The Technique of the Engbavings. 

The engravings are all executed on the smooth flat surface 
of purplish black basalt boulders. The greater part of them are 
made by a series of peckings of the rock, probably with some 
form of metal tool. In some instances the pecking is much 
rougher than in others, the work at Mandori being on the whole 
better than that at the other sites, and that at Ghariala being 
for the most part rather crude and inferior. 

The best pecked work can be seen in the round mirror- 
shaped objects on the top ridge of the most extensively engraved 
boulder in the main group at Mandori, here the closeness of the 
pecking has produced an almost uniform depressed surface. 
The engravings at Ghariala are for the most part linear and the 
pecking is often very crude and discontinuous. Another form 
of engraving is produced by a continuously chislcd groove; 
these are not very common, but there is no reason to suppose 
they are not contemporary with the rest of the engravings. 

Although these figures are sometimes spoken of as rock 
bruisings, only a few specimens at Gandab (fig. 2) are true 
bruisings. These are produced by the colour of the rock surface 
being changed by bruising it, the effect being to change the 
purplish black of the basalt boulder to a pale grey-brown. Little 
or nothing of this bruising can be felt by passing the finger 
tips over the surface of the rock, but, as can be seen from the 
unchalked illustration, the figures stand out quite plainly to 

5B 
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the eye, and have in fact the least crude outline of any, the shape 
of the battle axe for instance being most carefully depicted. 


The Subject of the Engravings. 

The most important of the rocks show a mass of miscella¬ 
neous engravings, few if any bearing any relation to their neigh¬ 
bours, humans, animals, and abstractions being pecked out 
of the rock in aimless confusion. 

The human figures are very crude and tend towards the 
extremes of simplification. Figures of men are quite common, 
for the most part they are disassociated with any other figure, 
occasionally they can be found riding a horse, an elephant or 
a camel. Groups, which are very infrequent, seem to be limited 
to two. One such group shows a man gripping another by the 
wrist with his left hand while he menaces him with a sword. 
Cuthbert King thinks that this may be contmemorative of a 
treaty of fishing rights, but if they are striking hands on a bargain, 
it would be very out of place and against all experience of such 
customs for one of the participants to be waving a sword. Armed 
men are frequently equipped with sword, spear and a shield 
either round or rectangular, and in one instance (fig. 2) with 
a battle axe. Bows and arrows, so common in the rock paintings 
of Central India, are represented by only one example (fig. 4). 
Figures of women are scarce, but a gentleman with a peaked hat, 
waving a sword, seems to be ‘making a pass’ at a lady in a 
skirt and a similar peaked hat (fig. 17). Clothing is ill defined 
or absent in most cases, and though the contemporary people 
are certain to have worn a loin-cloth, the sex of the male figures 
is quite often strongly emphasized, as is also that of some of the 
animals. 

There is a wide range of animal figures; oxen predominate 
followed by horses, elephants, two-humped camels, peacocks, 
elongated animals which may be meant to be crocodiles, and 
smaller animals which may be dogs. Some of the animal 
figures are as naturalistic as the proficiency of the artist would 
aUow (figs. 9 and 10), but there are all degrees of stylization 
producing in some cases linear conventionalizations with no 
pretence of naturalism at all (figs. 12 and 13). Grouped with 
oxen one finds in two instances a man with something in his 
hands which may be a rope or a halter, with which he is about to 
secure the animal. It' can be said with a considerable measure 
of certainty, that it will be unprofitable for anyone to follow up 
through these particular instances any hypothesis that may be 
put forward linking a not very well defined bull-cult in the 
Indus Cities of the Harappa period with the bull-cult of Crete, 
the section on the subject of dating which follows will adduce 
evidence which entirely precludes any such fancies. 
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Besides the human and animal figures there are a number 
of other signs, of which one of the most interesting is that found 
at Mandori, which shows a bullock cart viewed from above, 
there are t^ee or four examples of this of which fig. 7 shows 
the most elaborate; here the bullocks are attached, and the 
wheels are disposed laterally so that they shall impress their 
roundness on the beholder. 

The remaining designs are those abstractions which are 
usually termed symbols by anthropologists. Some of these are 
undoubtedly stylized humans (fig. 3), but the bulk of them are 
scribblings to which it is always tempting, but in reality quite 
futile, to assign a true meaning. 

The Dating of the Engbavikgs. 

It will be as well to state straight away that no very high 
antiquity can be assigned to these engilptvings. Though there 
are in some instances varying techniques, and in others a consider¬ 
able discrepancy in technical skill, there can be little doubt that 
the whole of these engravings are generally speaking contem¬ 
porary. Some of the symbols such as concentric dotted circles, 
circles surrounding a cross, trident-shaped and other stylized 
human figures, are common in all periods and in many lands; 
the fact that it is possible to equate them with Bronze age or 
even Neolithic engravings in Europe has little real significance. 
The equipment of swords, shields and spears and the riding of 
horses and elephants precludes a very early date, but the whole 
matter is resolved by the fact that at Mandori there are two 
inscriptions in Kharoshti. These appear entirely to have escaped 
observation, which is not wholly to be wondered at, seeing 
that we photographed one of them without recognizing its 
existence; in fact, it was only on studying the photograph sub¬ 
sequently that it struck the eye. Having found one inscription 
we naturally made a close search for any others that might 
exist, and we finaUy discovered one, concealed by the fact that 
it was on the lower side of a projecting edge of rock. 

The first inscription (fig. 15) is quite definitely of the same 
age as the strange group alongside it. This group shows a 
figure on the back of an elephant, supporting on each of his 
hands another figure, one male and the other female. The 
inscription appears to read as follows:—a-6o-ra-ti-re (te), and 
below di. l^aroshti inscriptions are most tantalizii^; they 
almost invariably give the impression that transliteration will 
be simple, but when one comes to do it, all manner of difficulties 
arise; one of the chief of these being the similarity between 
ra and ta, another is the fact that the scribe was not always 
very certain of his letters, and one gets a number of strange 
variants. Where one has a knpwn dedicatory formula to help 
one, transliteration and translation even present no great diffi- 
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oulty, but roughly executed proper names can be very puzzling. 
This scribe seems to bend his verticaJs; ‘ti* cannot be any other 
letter, so the right hand or first letter is almost certainly ‘a’,, 
in spite of the fact that he has apparently closed the loop. 

The second inscription reads:—^ta (ra)-9a-pa-la-sa and 
below a-di. With the exception of the rather wavy topped 
ta or ra, this inscription is quite clear. It is suggested, not very 
confidently, that it indicates ‘of Tashapala the Asi’ or of the 
tribe of the Asii, a branch of the Yueh-chi. The closed form of 
‘sa’ is an early rather than a later form of Kharoshti, and, on the 
general style, the early Saka period or about 60 B.C. is suggested 
for these inscriptions. If, as it appears, these inscriptions 
are immediately contemporary with at least some of the engrav¬ 
ings, then a general dating of 200 B.C.-200 A.D. ought to cover 
the majority if not all of them. 

In the immediate vicinity of any of these rocks there are 
no surface finds of pottery which might help in dating the engrav¬ 
ings, not that such pottery would necessarily be contemporary. 
Close outside Ghariala village pot fragments of the Buddhist 
period may be found, and close to a small village about one mile 
up-stream from the rocks of Mandori we found a terracotta 
figure of an ox, also of the Buddhist period. Such indications 
as these are seen to confirm a c. 200 B.C.-200 A.D. dating. 

The Rock Paintings of Chabgul. 

The only objects which, in this general neighbourhood, 
are in any way comparable to these engravings arc the rock 
paintings of Chargiil. These rock paintings were brought to 
the notice of Lieut. C. Maxwell, R.E., who was investigating 
Buddhist remains in the vicinity of Shahbazgarhi, by Maizullah 
Khan, then Malik of Chargul. Lieut. Maxwell investigated the 
paintings in 1882 and published a complete set of drawings 
which are far from widely known. The paintings are for the 
most part in a rock shelter in the Western side of the Hill Doda 
overlooking the village of Chargul. To reach this one takes 
the Rustam road from Shahbazgarhi till one reaches the 
Hamzakot Canal Bungalow, just short of the 9th mile stone. 
Hero one goes East up the Hamzakot Canal for about a mile, 
then on foot miles due South to Chargul. We visited the 
site in 1938, and were fortunate enough to meet the present 
malik of the village, AzimuUah Khan the son of Maizullah IChan. 
A party took us up to the shelter, which is unfortunately impos¬ 
sible of access except by means of ropes or scaffolding. Though 
we were used to taking chances in the rock shelters of the Mahadeo 
TTilla we found after a trial that, without some such aids, it was 
impossible to see the paintings except through field glasses at 
a range of some thirty feet. There is however one ^oup of 
paintings outside the shelter which are easily accessible. Of 
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these paintings General Alexander Cunningham wrote: am 

afraid that the oave paintings are not writing at all, but only 
boyish sketches of animals—a sort of Afghan Noah’s ark*. 
This is not very convincing; the whole number of pictographs 
are divided as follows :—^Animals 73, of which twelve are horses 
with riders; there are eleven stylized human figures excluding 
the riders, and there arc 57 symbols of which at least 25 have an 
alphibetiform character; in addition to these there are four 
pictographs which represent some sort of cart or chariot. The 
accompan 3 dng plate. No. 4, shows examples of all these types. 
The lower fringe of the hill Doda shows a profusion of remains 
of Buddhist stone walling, which however is not necessarily 
contemporary with the paintings. 

It is suggested that all these pictographs and petrographs 
date from the close of the 1st millennium B.C. and the early 
centuries of the 1st millennium A.D., a dating which cofers also 
a large number of the rock paintings fotind elsewhere in India. 
It is hoped that this note will serve to bring into greater promi¬ 
nence these interesting but on the whole little known objects. 
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Plate 4. 



First line shows two gr jups of consecutive alphabetiforms ; second and third lines show alphabetiforms and square and circle 
symbols which are interspersed by animal signs, and a chariot symbol; the fourth line shows t\*pical examples of human and 
animal figures. 
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Plate (i. 




Fig. 4. Elephant ritlers, and warriors including an 
archer, Mandori. 



Fig. 5. Figure group, Gaiidal). 





Fig. 6. Figure group, Mandori. 
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Fio. S. Symbols, Ghariala. 
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Plate 9. 



Kkj. K). Man and bull, Glinrialti. 
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Platk 10. 



Fia. Jl (top) Ox, and Fig. 12 (bottom) Bull, Gaiidab. Fig. 14. Camel and poac t)ck, Mandori 
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Plate 11. 



Fia. 16. Kharoshti inscription, Mandoi'i. 
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Plate 12 



Fig. 17. Men end women, Gandab. 
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Artiole No. 8. 

The Sohgaura Ciopper-plate Inscription. 

By S. N. Chakeavarti. 

{CommuniccUed by J. C, De,) 

The copper-plate containiiig the inscription was discovered 
in the district of Gorakhpur, and presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal by Dr. Hoey The inscription was first edited by 
Biihler *, and subsequently by Fleet Barua * and Jayaswal<>. 
But it remains still unsolved. I am dealing with the inscription 
from the original plate in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and from the illustrations in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Oreat Britain and Ireland (1907)—the Asiatic Society’s 
photograph and Sir George Grierson’s electrotype copy. 

The inscription contains four lines of writing in Brahmi 
character of the Mauryan period. The alphabet remarkably 
resembles that of the Mauryan Brahmi Inscription of Mahasthan.<^ 
The peculiar ma’s on the Mahasthan stone and those in our plate 
agree in shape. Again, the notched ya and the letter aa in 
a form resembling aha, which are used commonly in the 
Mahasthan inscription, occur, though in rare instances, as in 
Manavctaiti- (1. 1), -yavani (1. 3) and vaya (1. 4), 

The language of our inscription is the same as the one used 
in the Mahasthan inscription. It is the western variety of the 
Prdchya dialect in which la is substituted for ra, the nominative 
singular of a-stem ends in e instead of o, and the dental aa only 
is used. The eastern variety of the Prdchya dialect, however, 
is characterized by the use of the palatal ia only. 

The Sohgaura plate was cast into several copies and is a 
circular notice issued by the Council of Mahamcdras of Sravaati 
to the illustrious ministers, and is a document connected with 
famine relief measures. 

Text. 

1 Savatiyana Mahamatana sasane Manavasiti-ka- 

2 da sili-mate (.) Usagarae’va eta dava kothagalani 

3 ti[la*]-yavani mathu-lacha-chamodamma-bhalakana va- 

4 ya kayiyati(;) atiyayikaya no gahimtavayo(.) 


^ The first photo-etching of the plate was published, with some 
remarks on. it by Hoey, Vincent Smith and Hoemle, in the Society’s 


Proceedings for 1894, pp. 84£r. 

• Vienna Ori. Jaum., Vol. X, pp. 138£f., and Jnd. Ant,, Vol. XXV, 


pp. 26Iff. 

» 1907, pp. 610ff. 

* Ann, Bhand, Off. Rea. Ina., Vol. XI, pp. 32ff. 

» Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, pp. Iff. ® Ibid., Vol. XXI, pp. 83ff. 
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COMBfBNTS ON THE TbXT. 

Line 1. Jayaswal read SavaMydna. But the third oharaoter 
is not a ligature. It is the very common ta with the 
angle just below the vertical line. Sasane {adeane)^ in 
the Magadhi nominative singular, is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit Maanarn. Ka4a (ka4d), in the ablative 
singular; ha4a has the same meaning as the Sanskrit 
kafaka/oB,mp \ 

Line 2. SUi (airi) is equivalent to the Sanskrit iri and to the 
Pali aifi. Mate or amdie, the expected form being 
amdtiye, corresponds to the Sanskrit amdtydn and 
the P&li amacce\ ailumdte, ‘to the illustrious 
ministers’. Uaagame (uadgame) stands, as Jayaswal 
suggested, for vea-dgame, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit uahmd-game and to the Pali uamd-game. 
BOhler, Fleet, Barua and Jayaswal read ete. The 
e-matra to ^ is not traceable in Dr. Grierson’s electro¬ 
type copy. In the Asiatic Society’s photograph 
what loo^ like an e-m&tr&, a slanting upward stroke 
to the left of the top end of ^ is due to a defect in 
the surface. The e-vowel mark is expressed here and 
in the Mahasthan inscription by a short horizontal 
stroke to the left of the top end of an akahara. Eta 
stands for ete (cf. eta pi prajyi trayo, .. .in Adoka’s 
Bock-edict I at Shahbazgarhi). Buhler, Fleet and 
Barua read duve^ Jayaswal, dave. According to 
Jayaswal the word “ seems to be connected with the 
technical term of the Maurya period dravya in con¬ 
nection with Government stores, e.g., dravya-pdla 
(Arthaidatra^CYi, 38) ”. 

Line 3* Tila-yavani stands for tila~yavdniy ‘sesamum and 
barley’. Mathu is equivalent to madhu, ‘honey’; 
lacha (Idcha) to laja, ‘parched grain’; achamoda to 
the Sanskrit ajamoda and to the Pali ajamqja, 
‘aniseed’; arhma to amba, ‘a species of grain’. BJiala- 
kana (bhdlakdna) is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
hhdrakdi(fa,m and to the Pali hhdrakdnam. 

Line 4. Vaya: the first letter is not chh. The indistinct 
vertical line within the circle is due to a defect in the 
surface. It is not a downward extension of the 
vertical part of the letter. The last letter is the 
notched y. Vaya (vayam) is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit vyayam^ * expense ’. Kayiyati (kay^yati) is 
clearly a denominative in %ya from kayya^ Sanskrit 
kdrya^ ‘that which is to be done’; Vaya kayiyati^ 


^ In later inscriptions the s-m&trft is marked by a slanting upward 
stroke appended to the left of the top line of an CLkahara, 
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‘to be spent*. Aiiyayikaya no gdhimtavayo: the 
Mauryan Brihini Inscription of H^hasthSn, another 
document relating to famine relief measures, speaks 
of (xtiydyika and 6u<ttiydyika. According to Bhandar- 
kar it is au-atiydyiha which is probably understood 
at the end of the Sohgaura copper-plate. I would 
ascribe the dropping of au in the Sohgaura copper¬ 
plate to the carelessness of the scribe. Another 
instance is found in the dropping of la in the word 
tila. Bhandarkar translates the whole clause as 
follows: “nothing should be taken in excess (of 
plenty) **. But I would translate it thus: ‘ for (times of) 
prosperity (this order) is not meant.’ This sense 
appears to be supported by the symbolic devices, 
which I will discuss afterwards. 

With the above introduction, I give my translation of the 
text as follows:— 

The order of the Maham&tras of ^rdvasti, (issued) from the 
Manavasiti camp, to the illustrious ministers. 

Only on the advent of drought, loads of sesamum and 
barley, honey, parched grain, aniseed, and amba ^ain in the 
^dravyct store houses’, are to be spent; for (times of) prosperity 
(this order) is not meant. 

Symbols. 

The upper face of the plate on which the symbolic devices 
are found may be divided into three fields. Beginning from the 
left, in the first field are a leafsome tree in railing, a store house 
and a ladle. The second field exhibits “ a crescent (moon) on 
a hill-like cQjnbination and next to it a large Mo In the third 
field are a leafless tree in railing and a store house larger than the 
one in the first field. 

Jayaswal explains the devices in the second field as denoting 
“ an imperial monogram for Chandra(gupta) M(aurya) : the 
orescent stands for Chandra the hill-like combination, the 
upper loop of which is g and the lower loops tt, for guUa\ and 
the large Mo for Maurya. He also explains the devices in 
the first and third fields. “ The two trees,” says he, ” probably 
signify the drought stage from leafsome to leafless, and the 
bouses for stores.” But he has not explained the presence ot 
the ladle in the first field and its absence in the third field. It 
is obvious that the devices in the first field denote the stage ot 
plenty and those in the third field the drought stage. Thus 
the smaller store house with the ladle signifies rertnet^ distn- 
button of food and seeds in times of prosperity, wWe the la^er 
store house without the ladle indicates unrestneted distribution 
of the same in times of adversity. 
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Time Indications in the Baudh&yana Srauta Sutra. 

By P. C. Sbnoupta. 

(Cammunieated by Prof. M. N. Satm.) 

In the Baudhdyana l^rauta Sutra the rules for beginning 
the year-long sacrifices are stated in the following terms:— 

’T I i ijlirsf 

*rTOT wfwcwRj^ i” 

Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra, XVI, 13. 

‘ They consecrate themselves four days before the fuU-moon 
day of Mdgha; thus their purchase of soma falls on the day of 
the last quarter {Ekd^takd). This would bo the rule if they 
consecrate themselves without knowing the (beginning of the) 
year. If, however, they want to know the {i.e. beginning of the) 
year on the day of the last quarter of Mdgha (Ehd§takd, i.e. when 
the first day of the year has already been passed), they should 
consecrate themselves four days before, either the full-moon 
day of Phdlguna or the full-moon day of Caitra ; their purchase 
of soma would then fall on the 8th day of the dark-half. By 
this they do not make the last quarter {Ekd^takd) void. Their 
eutyd {i.e. extraction of soma juice) falls in the first half {i.e. light 
haU*) of the month, and the (sacrificial) months begin in the 
first (or light) half. ’ 

All this reads like a slightly modified extract from the 
TaiUifiya Samhitd (Vll, 4, 8) or from the Td^4ya Brdhmara 
•(V, 9) which has been quoted and explained in my previous 


1 Edited by Caland, 1904-1913 A.D., published by the Asiat. Soc. of 
Bengal. The present paper modiiif^ my interpretation of this^ rule of 
Baudh&yana and also the date arrived at from it, in the paper * Solstice Days 
in Vedio Literature*, published in the JRASBL, Vol. IV, 1938, page 429. 

{ 207 ) 
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paper, 'Solstice Days in Vedio literature’.^ The author of the 
Bavdhdyana Arauta Sutra here recommends the following of the 
former rules by the performers of year-long sacrifices. The 
rule of beginning these sacrifices four days before full-moon 
near the Phalgunia^ is the oldest that can be traced in the 
Brdhma'ma, The alternative rule for beginning these year-long 
sacrifices four days before the fuU-moon day of Mdgha, was true 
for the time of the Taittinya SamhUd or of the Pdvi^avaa^ i.e. 
for about the time when the sun reached the winter solstice 
on the full-moon day of the Vedic standard month of Mdgha. 
BaudhdyaTia seems to say that on the day of the last quarter of 
Mdgha^ the year-beginning or the winter-solstice day was already 
over in his time. Clearly then he does not mean the Vedic 
standard month of Mdgha when giving his rule. His idea 
perhaps was that the sun reached the winter solstice on the 
earliest possible day of the full-moon of Mdgha^ and that the 
winter-solstice day was inevitably oyer on the last quarter 
following it. By a full-moon day of Magha, he probably means 
a day like the 30th of January, 1934 A.D. Nowa^ys the winter- 
solstice day is the 22nd of December. This would show a preces¬ 
sion of the solsticc-day by 39 days, and at the rate of one day of 
precession in 74 years, it would indicate a time of about 963 B.C.^ 
about when, the day of the last quarter of the month of Patino, 
and not of Mdgha, could be near to the winter-solstice day. 
We shall not be wrong to assume that this ^rauta Sutra speaks 
of a time of about 900 B.C. 

This work does not say that the Krttikds (Pleiades) are first 
of the nak^tras, as we find enumerated in the Taittinya Samhitd 
Nor does it speak simultaneously of the full-moon days at the 
Krttikds and the Maghds ^—a statement which is very significant 
as the Pleiades (17 Taurij and the star Regulus (Maghd) have a 
difference in longitude of very nearly 90®. We miss here state¬ 
ments like that of the Kapi§thala Katha Sarhhitd, (a) 

* Q>) ® O'" 

MaH/rdyavX SamhUa, (e) * which mean, 

'the Krttikds are the head of Prajdpati (year), that sacrifices 
are to be made on the full-moon or new-moon day and 
that Prajdpati is the day of the full-moon at the vernal 
equinox (dgrayana)\ All those statements moan a time about 
a hundred years before or after the year 2360 B.C. This Srauta 
Sutra has no statements of the tyx>e quoted above. 


1 JBASBL, Vol. IV, 1938, pp. 426-429. 

2 Taittinya SafnhUd, IV, 4, 10. 

3 Mahdbhdrata, Vana, 84, 61-52. 

^ and 3 Kap. K, Sadihitd, VI, 

3 MoUrdyata SofkhUd, TV, 6, 4. 
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In another place (XII, 1; Caland’s Edn., Vol. H, page 86), 
Baudh&yana lays down the following rule for beginning the 
Bdjasuya sacrifices;— 

«ffmT^T#ST Tf^fT I 

‘When a prince is being religiously served with the Rdjctsuya 
sacrifice, he consecrates himself by making oblations of clarified 
butter, on the new-moon day which precedes the full-moon day 
either of Phdlguna or of Caitra. ’ 

It is difficult to see what season of the year is taken to 
begin on the new-moon which precedes the full-moon either of 
Phdlguna or of Caitra. The former of these new-moons simply 
means the new moon of Mdgha, which is but a repetition of an 
older tradition of the winter-solstice day as stated in the Kaufitaki 
Brdkmana ^ (XIX, 3). The Mah&hdroita indicates, according to 
our interpretation, that Yudhifthira was consecrated for the 
ASvamedha sacrifice on the full-moon day of Caitra of the year 
2446 B.C. The Vedic standard month of Mdgha as it came that 
year was similar to that of our time in 1932 A.D., and the full- 
moon day of Caitra of 2446 B.C. corresponded with the full-moon 
day of April 20, 1932 A.B. The new-moon day which preceded 
this full-moon happened on the 6th April, 1932 A.D. If the 
Bavdhdyarba rule indicates that spring began according to this 
recorded tradition, the date when this was true would become 
about 1400 B.C. If Baudhayana means a year like 1927 A.D. 
on which the new-moon in question happened on April 2, the 
date would came out to have been about 1100 B.C. If again, it 
was a new-moon of the type of March 30, 1930 A.D., the date 
of the tradition would be about 886 B.C. In any case we do not 
get any clear indication of time from this reference. We shall, 
however, later on find the day for starting the Bdjamya sacrifice 
in the year 886 B.C. A more definite indication of the date of 
this ^rauta Sutra is furnished by the:— 


BaudhIyaita bijle fob Nak^atre^ti Saobifioes. 

The part of the work where it gives the time for beginning 
the Nak§atre§ti sacrifices *, runs as follows:— 


1 JRASBL, Vol. IV, 1938; page 422. 

* Baudhayana SVauta Sutra, XXVIll, 3-4. 
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‘We now proceed to explain the rule for performing the 
Nakfatre^ti sacrifices. Agni wished, “ I would be the partaker 
of food for the gods.” This has been set forth by the Brahma^ 
(Tt. Br. Ill, 1, 4 seq. as found by Caland). The full-moon 
which occurs near the Viidkhda, has its preceding new-moon once 
in the year in the Bharanl division, this new-moon is the day 
for starting the Nak^atre^ti sacrifices.* 

A little later the rules run as follows:— 

« 

‘We shall now explain the special fules: Prajdpati, the sun 
becomes Updmiu (of subdued light due to the starting of the 
rains) on getting at the Ailefd division. Hence all barley corns 
become Kararnbha (barley powder mixed with curd) which are 
to be mixed with clarified butter for oblations. ’ 

Here evidently the sun is said to reach the vernal equino3^ 
on the new-moon which preceded the full-moon in the Viidkhd 
division or near the Viidkhd ‘junction’ star. Such a new-moon 
was of rare occurrence. Also the sun seemed to turn south at 
the beginning of the division Aile§d, and not at its middle. 
True it is that this ^rauta Sutra says:— 

iTTSTiTT^ I 

i Tf% ^ wr» i 

B. I^rauta Sutra, XXVT, 29. 

‘In the month of Mdgha the sun on getting at the Nak^ra 
division Dhani§thd, turns to the north and at the middle of the 
Aile^d division turns to the south in the month ^rdvana. These 
are the two limits to the sun’s north-south motion. ’ 

This is evidently borrowed from the Veddmgaa. This posi¬ 
tion of the solstices was not true for the time of the Baudhdyana 
^raula Sutra. 

We understand that at the time indicated by Nak§atfe^ti 
rules of Baudhayana, the summer solstice was at the beginning 
of the Aile^ division, that the vernal equinox was consequently 
at the end of the first quarter of the Bharani division, and winter 
solstice was at the middle of the ^ravavud division. 

Now the oldest division of the ecliptic began with the 
ecliptic position of fi-DelphiniB as the first point of the Dhani^^lhd 
division. 
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The longitude oip^DeVphinis in 1936 A.D.= 316® 26' 6*^ 
Deduct half nak^atra .. .. 6® 40' O'", 

the longitude of the middle of Sravand 

division .. .. .. = 308® 46' 6"' 

Again deduct .. .. 270® 0' O'" 

Hence the longitude of the end of the 1 st 

quarter of Bharaifi division (1636) ^ 38® 46' 6'". 

Now the longitude of the sun at Calcutta Mean Noon on 
April 30, 1938 A.D., a new-moon day, was s=s 39® 14' 34"'. 

This fairly agrees with the longitude of the last point of 
the 1st quarter of the Bharaul division obtained above. 

Here a shifting of the equinoxes till 1938 A.D., of 39® 14' 34', 
indicates a lapse of 2,828 years and the date arrived at becomes 
891 B.C. If we want to get at a year near to this date and 
similar to 1938 A.D., that year becomes 886 B.C. or —886 A.D. 

This date appears to be the time indicated by the Nak^tfe^i 
rule of the Bavdhdyana hrauUx Sutra. 


BaudhIyana bulb for the Pancaidradiya Sacrifices. 

In another place the Baudhdyana ^ravta Sntra lays down the 
following rule for beginning the Pancaidradiya sacrifices. These 
lasted for 5 years and were begun with the advent of the Indian 
season of Hermnta or of the dews and ended with the Indian 
season of &arat or autumn. Hence on the day for the beginning of 
this PancaMradiya sacrific^es, the desired celestial longitude of 
the sun was about 210®. The Baudhdyana rule rims as follows:— 

(5. SiUra, XVIII, 11.) 

‘When a person is being served by the five yearly sacrifice, 
he selects seventeen he-calves which are more than 8 days old 
and of not exceeding one year in age. He makes the sacrifice 
with oblations of clarified butter on the new-moon which precedes 
the full-moon at the star group MrgaMras i {i.e. A, ^i, and j^ 2 » 
OrUmis) and secures seventeen she-calves of which the presiding 
deities are the Marais or wind gods. ’ 


I Cy. Apastamha Ofhya Sutra, XIX, 8-3-2, which records a tradition 
of the beginning of Hemanta on the Mrgaiiraa full-moon day which corre¬ 
sponds to a mean date of about 2000 B.C. 
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The praotice was to release 17 he-calves and 17 she-calves 
for freely roaming about in the fields or forests in the 1st year, 
17 she-calves in the 2nd year, 17 she-calves in the 3rd year and 
17 she-calves in the fourth year were also set at liberty. It is 
not clear if in the fifth year also the same praotice was continued. 
The day for beginning the sacrifice was of the new-moon preceding 
the full-moon at the Mfgaiiras group. 

Now in the year 1929 A.B., the full-moon near A Orionis 
fell on December 16; and the preceding new-moon happened on 
December 1. We assume here that the sun’s longitude increased 
by 60® in two lunations very nearly. Hence the sun reached the 
winter solstice on the day which corresponds 'vnth the new-moon 
on the 29th January, 1930 A.D. 

On this day, i.e. January 29, 1930, at G.M.N. the sun’s 
apparent longitude was .. .. = 308® 63' I*", 

Deduct .. .. 270® 0' O’", « 

/. the remainder 38® 63' 1^ represents tjhe shifting of the solstices 
till 1930 A.D. The date arrived at becomes — 886 A.D. which is 
the same as derived from the rule for beginning the Nak^tre^i 
sacrifices. The following back calculation for the year 887-886 
B.C. shows the beginnings of the seasons and the days for the 
beginnings of these sacrifices. 


Julian 

Julian 

At G. M. Noon 

, 

Calendar 

days 

Appt. Sun 

Appt. Moon 

RiPmarks 

-886 
Nov. 1 

1397761 

210« 40' 

212° 36' 

Hemanta begins with 
this N. M. day. Pafl- 
caddradiya to start. 

-886 
Nov. 16 

1397766 

226° 68' 

60° 48' 

F. M. at A Orionis about 
10 hrs. before. 

-886 
Dec. 30 

1397810 

270® 60' 

266° 1' 

N. M. one day after 
winter solstice at the 
middle of 
division. 

-886 
Feb. 27 

1397869 

329° 48' 

321° 34' 

N. M* 16|- hrs. later. 
Rdjaauya to start. 

— 886 
Mar. 29 

1397899 

369® 0' 

367° 67' 

1 

N. M. near vernal equi¬ 
nox at the end of the 
let quarter oiBharai(jJi, 
Nak^alrefpi to start. 

-886 
Apr. 13 

1397914 

13° 27' 

202° 23' 

Y.’t/L.m.VUSkhS, 18 hrs. 
before. 


The small discrepancies which the above calculations show 
with the Baudh&yana statements are negligible. These state- 
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ments of the ^rauta Sutra are not and cannot be very accurate. 
It should be noted in this connection that for the year —886 A.D. 
A Orionia had a celestial long, of about .. 43 ® 40' 

OL Libra „ „ „ .. 185® 6 ' 

i Libra „ „ „ .. 191® 0' 

a Libra and i Libra are the t\^o stars in the Viidkhd division. 
Again, in this year —886 A.B., 

the longitude of the end of the 1st qr. of Bharanl ^ 359® 39' 

„ „ „ 1 st pt. of the ViMhhd division = 182® 69' 

„ „ „ „ „ Mrgj^raa „ = 36® 19' 

„ „ „ mid-point of the Sravand „ =s 269° 39 ' 

Thus the year 887-86 B.C. appears to be the mean date indicated 
by the Baudhayana rules for beginning the Naksatre^ti, the 
PancaSdradlya and the Rdjaaiiya sacrifices. This date, however, 
is liable to being raised or lowered by 76 years or by even a 
greater luni-solar period. 

We now take up the Baudhdyana rules for setting up fires 
by the householder. The rules in question state the suitable or 
auspicious days for the purpose and have nothing to do with the 
beginnings of the seasons. The auspicious days are the new-moon 
days at ( 1 ) Krttikda, (2) Rohinls, (3) Puruarvasua, (4) P. Phalgunis, 
(6) 17. Phalgunia and (6) Citrd. A Brahmin is to sot up his 
fires in spring, a K^atriya in summer, a Vai§ya in autumn and a 
car-maker in the rains.^ In this connection it is said:— 








'The new-moon which follows the full-moon in the VUdkhd 
division, once happens in a year with the moon in the Rohini 
division, that is the day on which the fires are to be set up. ’ 

This rule states when to get at the day of a new-moon 
in the Rohini Nak§atra, There is another rule given for settling 
when to get at a new-moon near the Punarvasua (Castor and 
Pollux), 




_‘ The new-moon which precedes the full-moon in the Nak^atra 

A§ddhd (here the U, A§ddlid), once (t.e. on rare occasions) hap];)en 8 
in a year with the moon near the Punarvasua (Castor and PoUux ); 
the &es should be set up on this day. ’ 

These are purely luni-solar-stellar phenomena which repeat 
roughly in 8 , 11 or 19 years. The Rohini and the Puruirvaau 


1 Baudhayana S', Sdtra, II, 12. 
s Ibid,, III, 1: this is also repeated in XXIY, 18. 

6 
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new-moons ansTvering to the above description happened in 
the year 884 B.C., as the following calculation will show:— 


Year and 

Julian 

At G.M.N. 

Remarks. 

date 

days 

Appt. Sun 

Appt.Moon 

- 883 A.D. 
April 10 

1398651 

19* 41' 

194“ 27' 

F. M. in Vii&khd Dn. 

- 883 A.D. 
May 4 

1398666 

34° r 

23° 48' 

M. M. in Bharai^ Dn. for 
sotting up 6res. 

- 883 A.D. 
June 3 

1398696 

62“ 34' 

68“ 46' 

N. M. in Punarvaau Dn. 
for setting up fires. 

- 883 A.D. 
June 17 

1398710 

76° 64' 

263“ 0' 

F. M. in C/. Afddhd Dn. 

_I- 


ViidkM division = 182° 69\to 196° 19' 
Punarvaau division = 62° 69' to 76° 19' 
Long, of PoZZwa: = 73° 14' 


It is evident that such now-moons came in also in the year 
896 B.C., i.c. 8 years before the date 887 B.C. arrived at before. 
The i^cUapdtha Brdhma'm ^ lays down the rule that fires should be 
set up, on the day of the new-moon with which the lunar Vaiidkha 
ended, meaning of course the new-moon, either at the Krttikda 
or the Hyadea {Rohims). These rules for setting up fires by a 
householder have nothing to do with the beginning of any 
season of the year and do not indicate the date of the Baudhdyana 
Sutra, nor of the ^cUapaiha Brdhmana, nor of any other work 
of the kind. 

We are thus led to-conclude that the mean date for the 
Baudhdyana rules for sacrifices should be taken as the year 
887-86 B.C. 

One ]X)int more that we want to notice here is that the 
Baudhdyanja ^rauia Sutra mentions the name Famni in the 
Pravara section 3 (Vol. Ill, page 418) and also the name Kaulaiva 
Yfiaka in XVI, 27. Whether these statements place the dates 
of the celebrated grammarian and the author of the Vedic 
lexicon, Nirukta, before the time of the Baudhdyana ^rauta 
Sutra (900 B.C. nearly), is a matter that cannot be settled astrono¬ 
mically. True it is that the word ‘YavananT’ as found in 
Pamni means the wiitten alphabet of the Ionian Greeks, but 
it would be far from rational to conclude that the Yavanas did 
not come to India before the times of Alexander or of Darius. 

1 Siitapcuha BrahmatM, XI, 1, 1, 7; cited by S. B. Dlk^ita in his 
page 130 (1st. Edn.) 

.vfii fifgrn i 
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Some Dates in the Pala and Sena Records. 

By R. C. Majumdab. 

It is well known that the chronology of the Pala king.s has 
been fixed by calculating the known rcign-pcriods of kings with 
reference to certain fixed dates or events of approximately 
known date. As such the correct reading of the dates of the Pala 
and early Sena kings, particularly of those which arc last-known 
dates of kings, is of special importance. Recently I pxamine<l 
the dates of many such records, and J have great doubts whether 
some of them have been correctly read. Even where it is not 
possible to arrive at any definite reading, it is better that the 
uncertainty of reading should be clearly known to scholars 
than that definite theories should be based on it. With this 
object in view I propose to discuss a few of the dates in the hope 
that other scholars might be induced to re-examine them for 
themselves, instead of relying on older views, formed, in many 
cases, at a time when, the value of numerical signs was not so 
well known. 


I. NlLANDi C.P. OF DevapIla— YEAR 39 (Ev. Ind., XYII 
p. 320 and PI.). 

The date was formerly read as 38 i and is now accepted as 
39. The second figure, however, looks more like 5 than 9, as will 
be evident from a cornparLson with the figure for 5 in 54 of the 
Ins. of Narayanapala on the back of the Parvati Image 2. 
The figure in the Nalanda C.P. is different from 5 in the Hilsa 
Tara Image 3 Ins., the slanting line at the top as well as the 
curve at the bottom being both more prolonged. But, as noted 
above, it resembles 5 in Narayanapala’s Ins., dated 54 in both 
these respects, while it is altogether different from the figure 9 
used in the Kurkihar Inss. of the year 9 of Devapala and year 19 


^ If. Kuraishi .—Lint of Aucient Momiments in Bihar and Orissa 
(1931), p. 74. 

^ R. D. Banorji .—Mediaeval Sculpture^ PL III(6). 

3 JBORS., X, 33.—The date i.s read as 36 but is really 25. This has 
already been pointed out in JRASBL., IV, 390. 

^ It may be noted that in the Indian Museum Imago Ins. of Narayana¬ 
pala (Pdlas of Bengal, PL XXXI) the figure 5 resembles that of Hilsa. 
Thus the two forms of 5 occur in the Inss. of both Devapala and 
Narayanapala. 
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Some Dates in the Pala and Sena Records. 

By R. C. Majumdar. 

It is well known that the chronology of the Pala kings has 
been fixed by calculating the known reign-periods of kings with 
reference to certain fixed dates or events of approximately 
known date. As such the correct reading of the dates of the Pala 
and early Sena kings, particularly of those which arc last-known 
dates of kings, is of special importance. Recently I examined 
the dates of many such records, and I have great doubts whether 
some of them have been correctly read. Even where it is not 
possible to arrive at any definite reading, it is better that the 
uncertainty of reading should be clearly known to scholars 
than that definite theories should be based on it. With this 
object in view I propose to discuss a few of the dates in the hope 
that other scholars might bo induced to re-examine them for 
themselves, instead of relying on older views, formed, in many 
cases, at a time when, the value of numerical signs was not so 
well known. 

I. NlLANDi C.P. OF DeVAPILA — YEAB 39 {Ep. Ind.f XVIT, 
p. 320 and PL). 

The date was formerly read as 38 i and is now accepted as 
39. The second figure, however, looks more like 5 than 9, as will 
be evident from a comparison with the figure for 5 in 64 of the 
Ins. of Narayanapala on the back of the Parvatl Image 2. 
The figure in the Nalanda C.P. is different from 5 in the Hilsa 
Tara Image ^ Ins., the slanting line at the top as well as the 
curve at the bottom being both more prolonged. But, as noted 
above, it resembles 6 in Narayanapala's Ins., dated 54 in both 
these respects, while it is altogether different from the figure 9 
used in the Kurkihar Inss. of the year 9 of Pevapala and year 19 


1 H. Kuraishi.— List of Ancient Monuments in Bihar and Orissa 
(1931), p. 74. 

2 R. D. Banorji.— Mediaeval Sculpture, PI. III(6). 

3 JBORS., X, 33.—The date i« read as 36 but is really 26. This has 
already been pointed out in JRASBL., IV, 300. 

* It may be noted that in tho Indian Museum Imago Ins. of Narayana¬ 
pala {Palos of Bengal, PI. XXXI) the figure 6 resembles that of Hilsa. 
Thus the two forms of 6 occur in the Inss. of both Bevap&la and 
Nar&yanapala. 
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of Vigrahapala and the Indian Museum Ins. of Narayanapala 
The date of the Ins. should, therefore, be read as 35. 

II. Jayanagab Image Ins. of MadanafIla — ^yeab 19. 

(Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol, III, 

PI. XLV, No. 17.) 

The seoond figure was read as 9 by Cunningham and this 
has been accepted by all^. It is almost certainly 4 as may 
be easily verified by a comparison with the figure 4 in the Parvati 
Image Ins. of Narayanapala—^year 64, referred to above, the 
Chandimau Ins. of the 42nd year of Ramapala and the Kamauli 
Plates of Vaidyadeva 6. 

It may bo noted that the figure read as 9 differs from that 
in Nalanda C.P. and the figure for 9 used in Kurkihar Ins. and 
the Ins. of Narayanapala referred to above. The date of the 
Ins. should therefore be read as 14. * 


III. Rajibpttb Sad1!$iva Image Ins. op GopIla III— ^ybab 14. 

(Ann. Rep. A.S.I., 1936-7, p. 131, PI. XXXV(C).) 

The figure read as 4 is absolutely unlike the figure used for 
4 in the Ins. of Narayanapala or Ramapala referred to above. 
I do not know of any symbol like it being used for 4 in the Pala 
records. As a matter of fact the letter does not resemble any 
known symbol for a numerical figure. Doubt, therefore, natur¬ 
ally arises whether it is any numerical figure at all. Late Mr. 
N. G. Majumdar, who edited this Ins., has sought to demolish 
all current theories about Gopala’s short reign on the basis of 
this record. It is, therefore, necessary to be sure about the 
reading of the date. 

The letter in question consists of a vertical line with a short 
angular hook attached to the top at the right. It is unlike any 
letter or numerical figure known to mo. It may be part of a letter 
of which the other part has not been engraved through mistake, 
or a virdma sign. As the few letters in the next line are effaced 
it is difiicult to make any definite suggestion. But it should not 
be read as 4 unless similar figure with value of 4 is discovered. 
For all we know the date of the Ins. may be year 1. 


1 I have consulted the facHimile of Kurkihar Image Ines. kindly 
supplied by Mr. A. Ghosh. 

* Pdlaa of Bengal, pp. 61 -02, PI. XXXI. 

3 Dr. Bhandarkar evidently felt some doubts about the correct 
reading of the date, as he put a query after it in his Lial of InacripUona 
(No. 1640). 

♦ Pdlaa of Bengal., PI. XXX (pp. 03-4). 

6 Rp. Ind., Vol. II, p. 347, PI. III-A. 
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BaBRACKFUB C.P. of ViJAYASENA—^YEAR 62. 

{Ep. Ind., XV, 282, PI.) 

Late Mr. R. D. Banerji read the date first as Sam 37 i, 
then as Sam 31 *, and finally as 32 Mr. D. C. Bhattacharya 
challenged the accuracy of the reading and suggested 61. He, 
however, observed that ‘had the two figures after Sam been 
joined together, they would almost exactly resemble the figure 5 
of the Belabo Ins. of Bhojavarman*. But as Mr. Banerji who 
examined the original plates twice, did not suspect a single figure, 
Mr. Bhattacharya concluded that the two figures must be se¬ 
parate. He then argued: ‘The first figure being in the form of a 
single cuive without any angle dees not at all tally with any 
of the known figures representing 3 most of which show two 
distinct arcs forming an angle, besides the lower curve... .the 
first figure quite regularly corresponds to the known figures of 6, 
only it has a slight bend at the top towards the left, almost 
exactly like the figure 6 inscribed in a metal image of Vajratara 
and in a MS. Colophon*. The second figure, in his opinion, 
also corresponds better with the figure 1 of the Sarnath Ins. of 
Mahipala than any of the known figures of 2 

Unfortunately, the original plate being no longer available, 
wo have to rely on the plate published along with Mr. Banerji’s 
article in Ep. Ind, As Mr. Banerji himself observes, ‘ these were 
prepared from two enlargements from two indifferent negatives* 
(p. 278). They cannot, therefore, be very much relied upon. 
Besides, it would be obvious to anybody who examines the 
published plate that the tops of the two numerical figures are 
on a lower level than the rest of the line, clearly indicating that 
the upper portion of them has been effaced. It is thus quite 
likely, as Mr. Bhattacharya has suggested, that the two figures 
were joined and we have to read the date as 5. I quite appreciate 
Mr. Bhattacharya’s objection that Mr. R. D. Banerji who 
examined the original plate did not detect it. But following the 
same line of argument one might say that Mr. Banerji would not 
have unhesitatingly read the first figure always as 3 if he did 
not find on the plate itself the upper part of the curve, or at 
least clear traces of it to justify his reading 3. As a matter 
of fact, what Mr. Bhattacharya describes as a slight bend at 
the top, appears to me to bo a distinct trace of the curve. If 
the figure, even as it is, is compared with the figure for 6 in the 
Naihati C.P. of Vallalasena, it can hardly be read as 6. It is 
possible to read the figure as 2 or 3. As Mr. R. D. Banerji had 
the advantage of examining the original plate which others had 


1 Pototf, p. 106. 

2 BanglAr Itihda, p. 292. 

» Ep, Jnd., Vol. XV, p. 284. 
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not) it is safer to accept his reading until the plate may be 
examined afresh. 

Two Imadpur Image Inss. op MahMla—year 48. 

These two identical Inss. supply a regnal year for 
Mahipala which is 17 or probably 27 years’later than any date 
otherwise known i. Hence this date has been an important 
factor in fixing the Pala chronology. Unfortunately, we have 
to depend entirely on a footnote to an article by Dr. Hoernlo 
so far as the reading of the date is concerned *. No facsimile 
of the Inss. was ever published, and no one else appears 
ever to have examined it. The ‘t* of Samvat has been often 
read by Cunningham and others as numerical figure, and, as 
already noted above, the mistakes in reading dates have not 
been infrequent. In view of this it is extremely doi^tful how 
far reliance may bo placed on the very cursory reading of the 
date added in a footnote by Dr. Hoernlb, unchecked by anybody 
else. ' 

The images containing the Inss. were; according to Hoernle, 
found by Mr. Lincke at Imadpur, but in the latter*s account 8 
of the ruins of that place he mentions images with Inss. 
which are altogether different. It is possible, however, thaf 
those were other images. But in that case the two images, noted 
by Hoernle, are not mentioned by Mr. Lincke in his account. 
In view of the importance of the Inss. an earnest effort should 
be made to trace these images. 


^ Tho date of a Kurkihar Image Ins. of Mahipala has been read as 
31 {JBORS.t XXVI, 245). The first figure, however, looks more like 2 
than 3. 

a Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 165, f.n. 17. 

3 Proc. 1881, p. 98. 
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